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PREFACE. 


THE  purpose  of  an  historical  introduction  to  these  volumes  is,  chieflj,  to  present 
a  narrative  of  public  events  which  would  dispense  with  frequent  repetitions  in  the 
histories  of  the  separate  towns  constituting  the  county,  and  thus  secure  a  unity  other- 
wise  unattainable.  For  this  design  a  general  outline  of  the  colonial  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  found  to  be  indispensable. 

No  history  of  Middlesex  could  be  written  that  did  not  largely  embody  the  annals 
of  Charlestown,  the  parent  of  all  the  towns  of  the  county;  the  important  part  has, 
therefore,  been  related  in  the  introduction,  instead  of  in  a  separate  article. 

Tlie  history  of  Brighton,  which  so  long  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  county, 
was  also  deemed  essential  to  the  general  completeness  of  the  work,  more  especially 
as  the  municipality  has  no  separate  written  history  of  its  own. 

Deeming  such  a  course  not  only  equitable,  but  for  the  interests  of  historic  truth, 
the  authors  of  the  articles  in  this  work  have  freely  expressed  their  own  views  upon 
controverted  questions,  but  the  editor  accepts  the  responsibility  only  for  what  is  em- 
braced  in  the  introductory  chapters. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  DEAKE. 
liiT,ioii,  Avgntt  90.  1S79. 
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I. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CX)MPANT- 


is  not  often  that  80  small  a 
political  division  as  a  county 
I  obtains  a  history  of  national  sig- 
i  nificance.  For  us,  the  explana- 
^  tion  is  easy.  In  New  England 
there  is  no  difference  of  race, 
bngnage,  or  religion  to  perpet* 
r--.4  nate  distinctions.  The  county 
^^  is  usually  regarded  as  a  con- 
venient subdivision  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  state  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  gov- 
emmenty  nothing  more.  Accident,  and  accident 
alone,  may  have  made  the  ground  historic.  Family 
traditions  may  do  something ;  but  it  is  only  in  a 
few  instances  that  a  sentimental  attachment  can  be 
founded  on  them.  Tlie  state  claims  the  citizen; 
the  citizen,  the  state. 

But  it  has  happened  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts that  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Essex,  and 
Middlesex,  instead  of  being  merely  the  expansion 
from  a  common  centre  of  population,  were  origi- 
nally distinct  political  communities,  and  have, 
therefore,  to  some  extent,  a  separate  history  of 
their  own.  Plymouth  was  a  separate  colony  and 
government  until  the  accession  of  William  III. 
Essex  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  foundations  for 
the  colonv  of  Massachusetts  Bay :  Middlesex,  the 
fonnal  assumption  of  government,  under  the  royal 
charter,  by  men  who  brought  with  them  to  the 
New  World  the  germ  of  an  independent  state. 
Thus,  these  three  communities  indicate  three  historic 
eras.  Not  merely  accidental  collections  of  adven- 
turers, they  are  the  emlKxliment  of  great  principles 
which  in  time  became  the  ruling  ideas  of  a  nation. 
To  New  England  they  indicate  not  only  the  boun- 
dary between  barbarism  and  civilization,  but  the 
centres  from  which  most  of  her  native-bom  popu- 
lation  it  derived.    In  so  &r  as  great  events  may 


iDustrate  a  history,  Middlesex  surpasses  her  siiteN 
hood  of  original  shires.  So  much  is  hers  of  right 
to  claim.  It  concerns  us  that  the  justice  of  this 
claim  shall  lose  nothing  by  our  presentation  of  it 

The  History  of  Middlesex  is  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  colony,  province,  and  commonwealth, 
tliat  it  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  relation  it  bears  to  each,  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  settlements  of  1628  and  16S0,  and  the 
principles  that  animated  the  settlers,  to  review  sooh 
portions  of  the  common  history  as  may  guide  to  as 
intelUgent  opinion  of  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  establishing  a  second  English  colony  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  fact  that 
the  settlement  of  1630  began  upon  territory  of 
which  the  county  was  subsequently  formed,  and 
because  the  first  church,  the  first  formal  act  of 
government,  were  instituted  and  enacted  there.  A 
simple  recital  of  what  history  has  preserved  of  the. 
principles  and  acts  of  the  founders  of  the  colony 
seems,  therefore,  the  appropriate  introduction  to 
our  subject. 

We  do  not  consider  it  needful  to  recapitulate 
the  various  attempts,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  to 
colonize  New  England.  A  knowledge  of  them  is 
not  essential  to  our  present  purpose.  The  found- 
ing of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  constitutes 
a  distinct  and  compact  chapter  of  American  history, 
having  little  or  no  relation  to  other  attempts  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  directed  men's  eyes  and 
thoughts  to  New  England  when  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  more  vigorous  and  more  prosperous  under- 
taking. Already  a  little  band  of  religious  exiles 
had  planted  tliemselves  in  a  comer  of  tlie  Bay,  and, 
by  exercising  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  history 
records,  founded  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  In  point 
of  time,  in  point  of  heroism,  in  respect  of  aims, 
civil  and  religious,  that  immortal  little  community 
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takes  precedence  of  every  other ;  and  it  must  ever 
continue  to  command  the  unboonded  admiration 
and  respect  of  posterity. 

Plymouth  Colony  had  been  in  existence  four 
yean,  aiid  had  given  snch  assurance  of  its  ability  to 
sustain  itself  as  to  ^bolden  some  gentlemen  of  the 
West  of  England  to  attempt  beginning  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann.  In  16£4  these  persons  formed  a 
joint  stocic  association  known  as  the  Dorchester 
Company/ and  sent  over  a  number  of  emigrants  to 
begin  the  work  of  planting  and  fishing,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  those  that  might  come  after 
them.  The  Eev.  John  White,  a  Puritan  minister 
6f  Dorchester,  England,  appears  prominently  as 
one  of  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise,  of  which 
.he  doubtless  considered  himself  tlie  father.  So  far 
as  the  evidence  goes,  the  Dorchester  Company  had 
no  other  inotive  tlian  gain.  By  a  permaneut  settle- 
ment they  facilitated  the  fishery  and  increased  its 
profits. 

Tlie  ha&dful  of  settlers  at  Cape  Ann  were  joined 
the  next  year  by  Boger  Conant,  a  "  pious,  sober, 
and  prudent  gentleman/'  and  by  John  Lyford,  a 
minister,  both  of  whom  had  left  Plymouth  and  were 
{hen  living  at  Nantasket.  Conant  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  plantation  at  Cape  Ann,  and  Ly- 
ford was  invited  to  be  its  minister.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  excellent  character  given  of  him,  Conant 
was  unable  to  repress  tlie  insubordination  of  the 
lawless  men  sent  over  by  the  Company ;  while  the 
Company,  discouraged  by  heavy  losses,  very  soon 
determined  to  sell  their  ships  and  abandon  the 
«iterprise«  They  offered  a  free  passage  home  to 
England  to  such  as  Wished  to  return  ;  but  Conant 
and  a  few  others,  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr.  White 
that  he  would  procure  them  a  patent  and  send  them 
men  and  provisions,  decided  to  remain.  Mean- 
while, not  liking  their  situation  on  the  sterile  cape, 
Conaut  and  his  men  removed  to  Naumkeag,  now 
Salem,  where  they  cleared  land,  built  houses,  and 
awaited  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  'of  efficient 
help.  And  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Naum- 
keag in  1626. 

During  the  years  1636  and  1627  a  movement 
for  planting  another  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  freshly  agitated  and  finally  matured.  It  origi- 
nated, or  is  believed  to  have  originated,  with  the 
Bev.  John  White,  already  motioned,  whose  aim 
was  to  sustain  the  weak  plantation  at  Cape  Ann, 
which  threatened  to  dissolve  unless  speedy  niisas- 
oies  were  taken  for  its  relief. 

Through  the  active,  unremitting  exertions  of 


Mr,  White,  several  gentlemen  of  Dorchester,  or 
belonging  to  the  neighborhood,  pureliased  of  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  all  that  part  of  New  England 
comprised  between  a  point  on  the  coast  line  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  River  and  three 
south  of  the  Charles,  and  extending  w^tward  to 
the  South  Sea.  All  the  lesser  grants  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  made  within  this  territory 
were  considered  forfeited,  or  annuHed,  by  the  terms 
of  the  new  cession,  whicli  was  executed  the  19th  of 
Maith,  162S.  Tlie  grantees  took  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company. 

The  names  of  the  new  patentees  are  Sir  Henry 
Bosewell,  Sir  John  Young,  knights,  and  Thomas 
Southcoat,  Jolm  Humplirey,  John  Endioott,  and 
Simon  Whetcomb,  gentlemen.  Thus  early  is  John 
Endicott  identified  with  the  colony  in  which  he 
subsequently  bore  so  distinguislied  a  part,  in  which 
he  was  a  pioneer,  and  whose  cinl  and  religious 
government  he  exerted  a  commanding  infiuence  in 
moulding.  Of  the  six  persons  named  in  this  pat- 
ent only  Endicott  and  Humphrey  are  "known  to 
have  emigrated' to  New  England. 

Very  soon  after  this  patent  was  obtained  the 
patentees  met  and  chose  Matthew  Cradock  and 
Tliomas  Goff  governor  and  deputy-governor.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  were  London  merchants,  and 
Goff  had  been  interested  in  the  settlement  at  New 
Hymouth.  Tliough  neither  are  mentioned  in  the 
.patent,  the  position  at  once  assigned  them  under  it 
rendera  it  probable  that  their  active  connection 
with  the  Company's  afilGdn  began  at  a  very  eariy 
dav. 

Within  three  months  a  ship  was  prepared  for  a 
voyage  to  New  England  to  establish  the  new  com- 
pany in  its  purchase,  and  to  relieve  what  remained 
of  Conant's  plantation.  Captain  Endicott  was 
asked  if  he  would  go  and  reside  at  Naumkeag 
as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  he  promptly  replied 
in  the  affirmarive.  He  was  fully  empowered  to 
act  as  its  executive  head, — an  authoritv  which 
either  ignored  or  quietly  superseded  that  exercised 
by  Conant  over  the  original  plantation.  Toward 
the  end  of  Jime,  1628,  Endicott,  with  a  company 
of  emi^nts,  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, sailed  from  Weymouth,  in  the  Abigail,  for 
New  EngLmd. 

Having  thus  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  se- 
cure the  privileges  granted  by  their  patent,  the 
Massachusetts  Company  began  to  prbject  measures 
on  a  grander  scale.  Their  grant  conveyed  a  title 
to  the  soil,  but  no  well-defined  powen  of  govern- 
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ment.  Tbcy  were  compeJlecI,  too,  to  take  cog- 
nizanoe  of  claims  to  portions  of  their  grant  by 
former  proprietors,  some  of  whom  were  already, 
by  themselves  or  by  their  agents,  in  occupation  of 
a  few  points  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  contest  the  attempt  to  dispossess  them 
xrith  which  they  were  now  threatened.  The  care- 
lesseness  with  which  the  Council  of  Plymouth  had 
made  all  these  grants,  the  loose  way  in  which  their 
boundaries  were  defined,  added  other  complications. 
These  considerations  determined  the  Massachu- 
setts Company  to  apply  for  a  royal  charter  con- 
firming, their  former  grant,  giving  them  clearly 
expressed  powers  of  government,  and  conferring 
certain  otiier  valuable  piivileges.  Through  the 
intercession  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord  Dorches- 
ter,  the  king  granted  the  charter  to  the  original 
patentees  and  twenty  others,  some  of  whom  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and 
will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  this 
work.  They  were  Sir  £ichard  Saltonstall,  knight, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Samuel  Aldersey,  John  Venn, 
Matthew  Cradock,  George  Harwood,  Increase 
Nowdl,  Richard  Perry,  Richard  Bellingham,  Na- 
thaniel Wright,  Samuel  Vassall,  Theophilus  Eaton, 
Thomas  Goff,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Browne,  Sam- 
nel  Browne,  Thomas  Hutchins,  William  Vassall, 
William  Pynchon,  and  John  Foxcroft, 

The  executive  power  of  the  new  corix>ration 
was  vested  in  a.  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants,  seven  of  whom,  with  the  gov- 
ernor, were  authorized  to  meet  in  monthlv  courts 
for  despatching  such  business  as  concerned  the 
Company  or  the  settlements  begun  by  it.  The  leg- 
islative authority  was  conferred  upon  this  so-called 
coo^rt  of  assistants,  to  which  were  joined  all  the 
fjreemen  of  the  Company.  Its  four  annual  meet- 
ings were  termed  the  "Great  and  General 
CouETS,'' -^  an  appellation  which  has  survived  all 
the  mutations  of  time  and  is  still  applied  to  tlie 
legislature  of  the  Commonwealth. .  This  Great  and 
General  Court  was  empowered  to  elect  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  assistants,  and  freemen,  the  latter 
being  candidates  for  admission  into  the  body  poli- 
tic with  the  privilege  of  speaking  and  voting  upon 
its  affairs.  Power  was  also  conferred  upon  the 
General  Court  to  establisli  ordinances,  not  con- 
traiy  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  for  settling  forms 
of  government,  for  determining  fines,  imprison- 
ment, or  other  legal  correction  to .  be  obser\'ed  or 
enforced  among  the  colonists.  The  "  chief  com- 
mander and  other  magistiEtei/'  whq  sl^ould  from 


time  to  time  be  over  the  government  of  the  odony, 
were  invested  wjth  absolute  power  to  punish  or 
pardon,  and  to  rule  tlie  colonists  according  to  the 
ordinances  made  in  pursuance  of  the  charter.  We 
recite  so  much  of  the  terms  of  this  ancient  instru- 
ment, not  only  because  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  Qvil  government  was  first  l^ally  established 
in  New  England,  but  because  this  charter  remain<4 
the  organic  Jaw  until  annulled  by  Charles  II.  m 
1684 ;  and  because,  further,  its  abrogation,  and  the 
abuses  which  followed,  became  a  principal  cfio^e 
of  precipitating  the  revolution  of  1689  in'. the 
colony.  Tlie  charter,  which  was  .brought  over  in 
1630  by  Governor  Winthrop,  with  the  grea^  sen! 
of  England  attached^  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Boston. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  Compa,ny  in 
England  pursued  with  energy  their  plans  of  colo- 
nization. Their  charter  was  more  than  UberaL 
Beligious  dissension  within  the  kingdom  procured 
crowds  of  applicants:  for  transportation  across  the 
sea,  into  a  land  where  a  colony  had  already  been 
founded  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Others,  impelled  by  love  of  adventure,  or 
the  hoi)e  of  bettering,  their  worldly  condition,  took 
passage  for  New  England.  The  difficulties  which 
for  twenty  years  had  baffled  the  wealth,  enterprj^ 
and  energy  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Goi^s  quickly  dis- 
appeared ;  and  with  them  disappeared  also  the  in- 
heritance which  tliis  father  of  New  England  colo- 
nization sought  to  preserve  to  his  heirs. 

In  March,  1629,  we  find  the  Company  in  Lon* 
don  busy  with  preparations  for  sending  out  a 
larger  number  of  colonists;  with  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  claimed  under  the  Gorges  patent,  a 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Charles  an4 
Nahant,  extending  twenty  miles  back  into  the 
interior;  and  with  the  question  of  how  the  com- 
pany's lands  should  be  divided  among  the  settlers. 
They  also,  at  this  time,  secured  the  services  of 
Thomas  Grav^^s  of  Gravesend  in  Kent,  an  experi- 
enced mining  and  military  engineer;  and  of  other 
persons  who  would  be  likely  to  prompte  the  public 
^welfare  in  tlieir  professions  or  trades,  "We  now 
first  hear  of  overtures  being  made  to  the  Eeu. 
Francif^  Higginson,  a  silenced  minister  of.  Leicester, 
to  go  out  to  tlie  new  plantation,  Mr.  Humphrey 
being  sent  to  Leicester  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  him.  Tlie  account  of  Ihe  inter- 
view gives  so  instructive  a  picture  of  jthe  condition 
of  a  Puritan  minister  of  the  time  that  we  tran- 
scribe it. 
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■'  One  day  two  messengers  came  to  the  minister's 
house,  imd  with  loud  kn<x;kiiig  cried  out,  "  Wiiere 
is 'Mr.  Higgiiisoti  ?  We  must  ^jieak  with  Mr. 
Ri^nson ! ''  His  wife  entreated  him  to  conceal 
himself;  %ut  he  replied  that  he  should  ac(|uiesce 
in  the  will  b(  God.  As  he  entered  the  hall  wiiere 
they  werfe'  waiting  the  messengers  presented  him 
with  s(Mn^  papers,  saying  roughly,  "  Sir,  we  come 
from  Lohdon>  and  our  busine:<s  is  to  convey  you  to 
London,  acs  jrou  may  see  by  tliose  papers/'  Mrs. 
Higginson  burst  into  tears,  while  her  husband 
opened  the  packet,  in  which  he  expected  to  find 
an  order  from  the  High  Commission  for  his  arrest. 
It  proved,  however,  td  be  an  invitation  from  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for 
him  to  embark  for  New  Engkmd.^ 

In  April  tlie  Company  fonnally  chose  officers 
for  the  plantation,  who  were  to  remain  in  office 
one  year.  Endicott  was  made,  or  rather  contin- 
ued, govei^or ;  Higginson,  Skelton,  Bright,  John 
and  Samuel  Browne,  Thomas  Graves,  and  Samuel 
Sharp  were  chosen  to  be  his  council.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  were  directed  to  choose  a  secre* 
tary,  and  such  other  ofBcers  as  might  seem  requisite 
for  the  man^pement  of  the  plantation.  They  were 
also  required  to  take  an  oath  of  office,  and  were 
empowered  ''to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all 
manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws, 
statutes,  ordinances,''  etc.,  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England,  for  the  government  of  the  plantation, 
reporting  from  time  to  time  auch  acts  to  the  Com- 
pany in  England.  And  this  important  day's  work 
is  called  hi  the  records  '^  settling  the  government 
in' the  Pbntation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bav." 

The  governor  and  council  of  the  plantation  were 
to  consist  of  thirteen  persons,  seven  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  Company  in  England,  three 
by  the  governor  ond  the  seven  already  elected, 
and  two  others  by  the  pUnters.  The  twelve  per- 
sons thus  appointed,  with  the  governor,  ciiose  one 
of  their  number  to  be  deputy-governor. 

We  suspend  our  narrative  a  moment,  to  remaric 
that  the  corporation  in  England  was  constituted  on 
a  similar  pkn  to  the  India  and  other  great  mercan- 
tile companies.  Tlie  India  Company  received  its 
first  charter  in  1600,  and  a  renewal  in  1609.  It 
was  doubtless  tlie  model  on  which  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  were  formed 
into  a  body  corporate.  The  history  of  the  two 
companies  is,  however,  very  different; 

^  8m  HatrliiiiioB  Ptpen  (Prince  SoeieCT).  L  60 ; 
•ditioii.  p.  46. 


'  Next  in  importance  to  establishing  a  form  of 
government  for  the  colony  was  tlie  allotment  of 
lands  tb  the  settlefs,  or  ''adventurers,''  as  they  are 
called  in  the  records.  This  difficult  question  was 
disposed  of  in  an  eminently  liberal  and  equitable 
manner.  The  governor  and  council  were  author- 
ized to  allot  two  hundred  acres  of  land  to  every 
adventurer  who  -had-  put  fifty  pounds  into  the 
common  fund,  and  proportionately  to  those  who 
Iiad  p:iid  more  or  less  than  this  sum.  If  the 
same  were  not  allotted  upon  demand,  full  liberty 
was  granted  tlie  adventurer  to  build  where  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  encroach  upon  his 
neighbor  andseleeted  his  homestead  within  certain 
prescribed  limits.  Those  who  went  over  at  their 
own  charge,  but  had  no  adventure  in  the  common 
stock,  received  fifty  acres  of  land  for  the  head  of 
the  family,  or  as  much  more  as  the  governor  and 
council  might  think  proper  to  assign  them.  This 
method  of  prooedore,.  the  origin  of  land-titles  in 
the  colony,  ia  considered  indispensable  to  relate  in 
connection  with  its  history. 

The  ships,  beii^  ready  to  depart,  were  despatched 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  arrived  in  Naumkeag 
harbor  on  the  last  days  of  the  same  mouth.  A  copy 
of  the  charter  and  full  instructions  were  sent  to 
Grovemor  Endicott  for  his  information.  The  new 
plantation  was  now  called  Salenu  A  government 
with  authority  from  the  crown  of  England,  having 
the  amplest  control  over  the  governed,  to  all 
intents  independent  of  the  corporation  in  England, 
was  thus  estaUished  in  the  colony.  Whoever 
might  be  governor  in  Old  England,  we  regard  En- 
dicott's  title  to  be  considered  the  first  governor  of 
the  colony  of  MaMadmsetts  Bay  as  indisputable. 
One  was  the  cveatnre  of  the  other;  but  the  cor- 
poration had  conferred  upon  its  creation  all  the 
powers  of  local  self-govemment  itself  possessed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Company  a 
most  important  proposal  was  submitted  for  its 
consideration  by  Governor  Cradock.  This  was 
that  the  corporation  and  its  charter  should  be 
transferred  to  New  England.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  conditioii  and  estate,  among  whom  we 
mention  John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  and 
Isaac  Johnson,  signified  their  desire  to  emigrate 
to  New  Englmd,  provided  the  government  were 
removed  thither.  The  subject  was  debated;  an 
injunction  of  aeereey  placed  upon  the  members; 
and  a  commitlee  appointed  to  take  legal  advice 
and  make  report.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1 629, 
it  was  voted,  by  a  show  of  hands,  to  transfer  the 
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goTemment  and  patent  to  New  -England.  No 
opposition  being  made  by  the  crown,  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  this  decision  into  effect. 

The  high  importance  attached  by  historians  to 
this  proceeding  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjec- 
tures upon  the  indifference  displayed  by  the  king. 
Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned^  it  is  evident 
that  neither  he  nor  his  advisers  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culties to  wliich  the  removal  was  the  prelude.  As 
for  the  Company  itself^  the  acts  creating  a  local 
government  for  the  plantation  at  Salem  are,  as 
Hutchinson  remarks,  in  evidence  that  they  inter- 
preted their  charter  privileges  to  mean  that  the 
body  corporate  should  continue  in  England. 

Agreeably  to  the  new  order  of  tilings,  at  a  court 
held  on  the  iiOth  of  October  a  new  choice  was 
made  of  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants,  from 
among  those  who  were  to  go  to  New  England. 
John  Winthrop  was  elected  governor,  John  Hum- 
phrey deputy,  Sir  £.  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Thomas  Dudley,  John  Endicott,  Increase  Nowell, 
"William  Vassall,  William  Pynchon,  Samuel  Sharp, 
Edward  Bossiter,  Thomas  Sharp,  John  Bevell, 
Matthew  Cradock,  Thomas  Goff,  Samuel  Aldersey, 
John  Venn,  Nathaniel  Wriglit,  Theophilus  Eaton, 
and  Thomas  Adams  assistants.  Some  changes 
took  place  before  the  embarkation.  Boger  Lud- 
low was  chosen  in  room  of  Samuel  Sharp;  Sir 
Bryan  Jansen,  William  Coddington,  and  Simon 
Bradstreet  in  place  of  Wright,  Eaton,  and  Goff. 
Dudley  was  subsequently  elected  deputy  instead 
of  Humplurey,  who  remained,  for  the  present,  in 
England. 

It  is  curious  to  read  that  tlie  court  of  assistants, 
at  its  very  next  meeting,  was  called  upon  to  take 
cognizance  of  an  act  of  religious  intolerance  in  the 
plantation.  Tins  was  the  case  of  Jolm  and  Sam- 
uel Browne,  whose  names  appear  among  the  pat- 
entees, who  were  members  of  Governor  Endicott's 
council,  and  who  had  been  especially  recommended 
to  him  by  the  Company  as  valuable  persons  for  the 
enterprise  in  hand,  lliese  men  were  expelled  from 
the  plantation  by  Endicott  because  they  were  dis^ 
satisfied  with  the  form  of  religious  worship  estab- 
lished there ;  they  now  claimed  redress  from  the 
Company  for  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  tlieir 
summary  dismissal.  Both  were  attached  to  X\w 
Church  of  Enghtnd;  botli  had  opposed  tlie  entire 
separation  from  that  church  which  took  place, 
under  Endicott's  government.  Our-  attention  is 
called  especially  to  this  act  for  its  significant  re- 
ktibn  to  the  form  of  religious  worship  first  receiv*  { 


iug  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  goveniment,  and 
as  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  tlie  absolute 
power  conferred  upon  that  government.  It  is  not 
known  what  satisfaction,  if  any,  the  two  {Mtoished 
men  received ;  the  record  is  silcut  upon  this  subject. 

After  some  discussion  about  the  management  of 
the  joint  stock  affairs,  the  court  adjourned  until 
the  tiOth  of  November.  It  was  then  propos^ed  that 
ten  persons,  five  of  whom  should  be  '* adventurers'' 
and  five  planters,  should  take  the  joint  stock  at  its 
real  value,  and  assume  its  management,  in  consid- 
eration of  wliich  they  should  be  entitled  to  half 
the  beaver  and  other  trade  in  furs,  the  making  of 
salt,  and  the  sole  transportation  of  goods  and 
passengers,  at  certain  rates,  for  a  tenn  of  se^en 
years.  Upon  investigation  it  appeared.,  that  the 
stock  had  depreciated  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds 
of  all  adventured.  It  was  accordingly  fixed  at 
this  value  and  taken  up  by  the  ten  gentlemen 
whose  names  follow,  and  wlio  were  usually  denomi- 
nated the  ''  undertakers.''  It  was  also  ordered 
that  tlie  undertaker?  should  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships,  of  good  force,  for  transporting 
passengers  at  five  pounds  each  and  goods  at  four 
dollars  the  ton.  These  ships  were  to  be  ready  to 
sail  from  London  by  the  first  of  Mareh,  16S0. 
Governor  Winthrop,  Sir  R.  Saltonstall,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Thomas  Dudley,  John.  Bevell,  Matthew. 
Cradock,  Nathaniel  Wright,  Theophilus  Eaton, 
Thomas  Goff,  and  James  Young  were  the  under-, 
takers ;  and  thus  was  consummated  Governor  Cra- 
dock's  idea. 

The  assistants  held  their  last  court  in  England 
on  board  the  Arbella,  at  Southampton,  the  IBth 
of  March,  1630.  No  other  pubUc  business  Sp- 
])ears  to  have  been  transacted  except  the  substitu- 
tion of  tlie  persons  to  be  assistants,  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  riding  at  Cowes,  near 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  the  Arbella  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons,  the  Ambrose,  the  Jewel,  and 
the  Talbot.  Tlie  ships  all  carried  an  armament, 
for  England  was  at  war  witli  France  and  Spain. 
During  the  early  morning  Mr.  Cradock,  the  stead- 
fast and  sa^cions  friend  of  New  England,  came 
on  board  the  Arbella,  and,  seeing  that  the  wind 
was  favorable,  advised  the  emiirrants  to  improve  -it. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  fleet  weighed  and  made  sail 
amid  a  salvo*  of  artillery  in  honor  of  their  late 
governor  as  he  took  leave  of  them.  Then,  run- 
ning up  the  Solent,  it  came  to  anchor  off  Tar- 
mouth. 
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Besides  these,  vessels  there  were  lying  at  South- 
ampton, not  quite  ready  for  sea,  the  Mayflower,* 
Whale^  William  aud  Frauds,  Xnal,  Charles^  Suc- 
cess, and  Hopewell.  In  these  eleven  ships  were 
about  seven  hundred  emigrants,  M'ith  their  cattle, 
mercliandise,  and  household  effects.  Never  before 
had  so  large  an  embarkation  for  New  England 
occurred.  Its  numbers,  preparation,  and  resources 
bespoke  success;  it  carried  its  charter  and  gov- 
ernment along  with  it;  and  it  seemed  to  possess 
within  itself  all  the  requisites  of  a  patriarchal  com- 
munity. In  all  things  it  offers  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  unr^arded  departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Pfjrmouth  ten  years  earlier. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the 


fleet  again  got  imder  sail,  passed  Hurst  Castle, 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  Before  ten  it  had  cleared 
the  Needle,  i>ut  losing  the  wind  was  obliged  to 
anchor.  During  the  night  it  again  weiglied,  and 
by  daybreak  the  next  morning  was  off  Portland. 
Hiis  day  tlie  colonists  were  thrown  into  alarm  by 
descrying  eight  ships  astern,  apparently  in  chase. 
Every  preparation  was  made  for  action ;  but  upon 
the  two  fleets  closing  the  supposed  enemy  proved 
to  be  English.  The  fleet  passed  Plymouth,  the 
Lizard,  the  Scilly  Isles  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth.  With  a  &voring  gale  to  waft  them  on 
their  course,  and  with  emotions  difftcult  to  de- 
scribe, the  emigrants  bade  adieu  to  Old  England 
forever. 


n. 
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Hayino  thus  far  confined  our  relation  to  the 
.plainest  fiicts  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
body  of  colonists  who  were  henceforth  to  make 
New  England  their  home,  it  is  becoming  in  us 
to  ask.  Who  and  what  were  these  men  ?  In  what 
way  did  personal  character  impress  itself  upon  the 
various  elements  of  which  this  new  body  politic 
was  to  be  composed,  and  what  was  the  principal 
cause  which  prompted  more  ttum  a  thousand  souls  ' 
to  seek  voluntary  exile  in  a  wilderness  ?  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Grorges  tells  us  that  in  a  very  short  time 
numbers  of  people  ''flocked  thither  in  heaps,'' 
whereas  he  had  hardly  been  able  '^  for  money  to  get 
any  to  reside  there.''  We  must  first  seek  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  men,  afterward  of  their  motives.  Tliey 
moulded  the  destinies  of  the  future  commonwealth ; 
and  we  look  back  across  the  centuries  with  an  in- 
terest heightened  by  contempbting  the  victories 
she  has  achieved,  a  pride  commensurate  with  her 
greatness  of  to-day. 

Matthew  Cradock,  tlie  first  governor  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Comjiany,  was  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant.   Hutchius<m  tells  us  lie  was  '^  more  forward 

^  Tke  Mine  that  lm>iu(ht  the  PiUmmt  to  Plrrooath. 

'  When  Rer.  Francis  Hif^^inton  arriTed  at  Natimkea^r,  Jane 
f9,  1630,  he  reported  the  old  and  new  ]i)anten  at  ahoat  800, 
which,  with  the  700  hrmiirht  by  Winthrop's  company,  make  up 
the  ahofe  number.  Indeed,  the  number  emigrating  in  1680  hat 
htini  Sied  aa  high  aa  1.300  miuU.  . 


in  advancing  out  of  his  substance  than  any  other, 
being  genendly  the  highest  in  all  subscriptions.^' 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  the  proposal  made 
July  28, 1620,  and  adopted  in  the  following  month, 
to  transfer  the  government  to  the  settlement  it- 
self. Though  he  never  came  to  New  England, 
Cradock  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  colony, 
and  to  seasonably  befriend  it  at  home  when  the  char- 
ter was  in  peril.  He  liad  establishments  at  Mar- 
blehead,  Medfonl,  and  Ipswich,  where  his  agent 
employed  his  capital  in  fishing  and  trading.  He 
also  carried  on  the  business  of  shipbuilding  at 
Medford.  Cradock  was  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640.  He  died  in  London,  August 
27,  1641. 

John  Winthrop,  who,  with  the  commission  of 
governor,  brouglit  over  the  Massachusetts  charter 
in  1630,  came  of  a  fiimily  long  seated  at  Oroton 
in  Suffolk,  Engknd.  He  was  bred  to  the  btw,  the 
profession  of  his  father  'and  grandfather,  and  was 
noted  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  hospitality.  Such 
was  the  gnvity  nnd  steadiness  of  his  character, 
that  at  eighteen  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Chosen  governor  of  ]k[assachusetts  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  he  converted  his  estate,  worth  t  600  or 
£  700  a  year,  into  retidy  money,  and  embarking 
at  Yarmouth  April  7,  1630,  Linded  June  12  at 
•&lem>  where  the  government  was  transferred  to 
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lum  by  Endicott.  He  was  tweWe  times  chosen 
governor,  dying  in  office,  at  Boston,  March  26, 
1649.  Wiuthrop  spent  his  whole  estate  in  the 
public  service.  His  election  by  the  Company  to 
the  office  of  governor,  at  its  reorganization,  suffi- 
ciently emphasizes  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
as  it  also  does  the  general  estimate  of  liis  greater 
fitness  for  the  weighty  undertaking  in  which  the 
corporation  had  embarked  than  others  who  had 
been  earlier  identified  with  it.  In  the  colony  his 
long  service  as  chief  magistrate  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  that  judgment ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  not- 
withstanding his  mistakes,  and  in  disregard  of  his 
controlling  idea  that  the  people  ought  to  luive 
little  share  in  government,  Wiuthrop  continued, 
by  the  force  of  his  personal  character,  his  abilities, 
and  his  sincere,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare,  to  command  the  unshaken  trust  of  the 
majority.  In  cases  where  his  own  opinions  dif- 
fered from  theirs  Wiuthrop  had  great  tact  in  con- 
forming himself  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people.  We  look  in  vain  among  his  associates 
for  anotlier  man  so  capable  of  bringing  the  infant 
state  through  the  succession  of  trials  which  beset 
Winthrop's  early  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Thomas  Dudley,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  was  the  son  of 
Captain  Boger  Dudley,  who  was  '^slaine  in  the 
wars."  Brought  up  a  page  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  he  was  afterwards  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Nichols,  a  kinsman  of  his  mother, 
thus  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  was 
of  great  service  to  him  in  his  after  career.  He 
very  early  exliibited  unusual  intelligence,  courage, 
and  prudence,  qualities  which  procured  for  him,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  command  of  an  English 
company,  which  he  led  at  the  siege  of  Amiens, 
under  the  heroic  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was 
afterwards  intrusted  with  the  stewardship  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  which  by  judicious 
management  was  freed  from  a  heavy  load  of  debt. 
With  a  few  others,  although  he  was  tlien  fifty 
years  of  age,  he  undertook  the  settlement  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  and  came  over  as  deputy- 
governor  in  1630.  In  1644,  at  the  age  of  sixtj'- 
eight,  Dudley  was  chosen  sergeant-major-general, 
the  highest  military  office  in  the  colony.  He  was 
governor  in  1634,  1640,  1645,  and  1650,  deputy- 
governor  or  assistant  in  the  inter\'ening  years,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  till  his  death,  which . 
took  pLice  at  liis  house  in  Boxbury  J.uly  3},. 
1053,  iu  his  seventy-seventh  year,  was  constantly 


in  the  service  of  the  colony.  Dudley  wis  a  mm 
of  sound  judgment,*  integrity,  and  piety,  but  be 
was  also  strongly  imbued  wiUi  the  intolerance  and 
bigotry  of  liis  age. 

Sir  Bicliard  Saltonstall,  the  first  assistant  or 
magistrate  named  iu  the  royal  charter  for  the  col- 
ony, came  witli  his  family  in  the  fleet  of  Wiuthrop^ 
but  returned  to  England  in  the  following  spring. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Richard,  Lord-Mayor  of 
London  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  was  bom 
at  the  family  seat,  at  Hipperholme,  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1586.  Saltonstall  was  a 
bountiful  contributor  to  the  company's  resources^ 
and  actively  befriended  them  in  England.  With 
Bev.  George  Phillips  he  was  a  principal  founder 
of  Watertown,  Mass.  With  Lords  Brooke,  Say  and 
Sele,  and  other  Puritans,  he  aided  in  the  first  s^ 
tlement  of  Connecticut.  In  a  letter  to  Cotton  and 
Wilson,  written  in  1653,  he  reproved  the  tyranny 
and  persecutions  in  New  England,  such  as  fining, 
whipping,  and  imprisoning  men  ^'for  their  ocm- 
sciences.^'  His  death  occurred  in  England  aboat 
the  year  1658. 

Isaac  Johnson,  esteemed  the  richest  of  the  emi- 
grants, a  landholder  in  three  counties,  and  called 
'Hhe  greatest  furtherer  of  tliis  plantation/'  wis 
bom  about  the  year  1600.  He  inherited  an  estate 
of  £  20,000  from  his  grandfather,  Bobert,  of  North 
Luffenham,  who  became  archdeacon  of  Leicester 
in  1584.  With  his  wife  Arbella,  daughter  of 
Tliomas,  third  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  head  in  that 
day  of  the  now  ducal  house  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  clandestinely  united, 
he  came  over  in  W^inthrop's  ship,  the  Eagle, 
which  in  his  wife's  honor  was  rechristened  the 
Arbella.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  church  at  Charlestown,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  favor  Blackstone's  proposal  to  remove  from 
that  place  to  Boston.  The  Lady  Arbella  died  at 
Salem  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival.  Her  hus- 
band, who  survived  her  only  a  month,  was  interred 
at  the  upper  end  of  his  lot  in  Boston,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  King's  Chapel  Burying-Ground, 
the  first  place  of  interment  in  Boston. 

Jolin  Endicott  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Dorset- 
shire, England,  in  1588.  He  was  one  of  the  six 
original  purchasers  of  the  grant  for  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts,  and  led  the  party  that  arrived  at 
Naumkeag  September  6,  16£8.  In  April,  1629, 
the  company  chose  him  governor. of  tlie  plantation, 
in  which  ofiic^  he  was  ^cceedcd  by  Wiuthrop 
when  the  charter  was  transferred  to  New  England. 


mSTOBT  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTT. 


In  l6S6  he  led  to  expedition  against  the  P^ots. 
In  the  same  year  the  military  commissioners  adopted 
his  view  tliat  the  cross  in  the  king's  colors  savored 
of  popery^  and  ordered  it  to  be  left  oat.  He  was 
deputy-governor  in  1641-48 ;  governor  in  1644, 
and  from  1649  until  his  death,  March  15, 1665, 
except  in  1650  and  1654,  when  lie  was  again 
deputy-governor.  In  1645  he  was  made  sergeant- 
major-gehenil  of  the  colony.  In  1658  he  was 
president  of  the  colonial  commissioners.  He  was 
well  educated,  brave,  talented,  self-reliant,  and  pa- 
triotic,' but  intolerant.  He  dispUyed  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  secular  affairs,  and  the  colony  flourished 
under  his  administration. 

William  Pynchon,  one  of  the  assistants  who 
came  over  with  Winthrop,  was  the  principal  found* 
er  of  the  town  of  Soxbury,  and  the  first  in  the 
formation  of  its  church.  In  16S6  he  led  a  party 
to  the  Connecticut  and  began  the  settlement  of 
%yringfield,  so  named  from  the  town  in  England 
where  he  formerly  resided.  Here  he  was  largely 
ooncmied  in  the  beaver-trsde,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  magistrate.  This  "  gentleman  of  learning 
and  religion  '*  had  the  temerity  to  dissent  from  the 
Bissenters,  and  the  publication  of  his ''  Meritorious 
Price  of  bur  Redemption,"  in  opposition  to  the  then 
prevalent  view  of  the  atonement,  caused  his  depo- 
sition from  the  magistracy  and  the  burning'  of  his 
book  in  the  marlcet-place  of  6ost<m  by  order  of 
the  court,  which  cited  him  before  it  and  placed  him 
under  heavy  bonds  for  future  good  behavior.  He 
was  forced  to  explain  or  modify  the  obnoxious 
opinions,  and  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  '^  in  a  hope- 
fdl  way  to  give  good  satisfaction,^'  the  judgment 
of  the  court  was  deferred  until  the  next  session,  in 
May,  1652.  Before  that  time  Pynchon,  disgusted 
with  the  persecuting  and  intolerant  spirit  of  those 
in  authority,  returned  to  England,  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  boolc  with  additions  in  1655,  and 
died  there  in  October,  1662,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

Simon  Bredstreet,  sometimes  called  the  ^'Nes- 
tor'^  of  New  England,  was  bom  at  Horbling, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  March,  1603.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Non-conformist  cleigyman,  was  bred 
in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  after 
spending  a  year  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
became  steward  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Having  married  Thomas  Dudley's  daughter  Anne, 
afterwards  celebrated  as  a  poet,  he  was  persuaded 
to  engage  in  the  settleihent  of  Massachusetts,  and 
arrived  at  Salem  in  the  summer  of  1630.     He  was 


one  of  the  fumdew  of  Cambridge  in  1631^  became 
secretary  of  the  eolony,  and  as  a  commissioner  of  thQ 
United  Coloniea  in  1653  successfully  opposed  mak- 
ing war  on  the  Dotch  in  New  York  and  on  the 
Indians.  In  1662  he  was  sent  to  England  to  act 
as  agent  for  the  colony.  He  was  an  assistant  from 
1630  to  1679;  governor  from  1679  to  1686  and 
from  1689  to  1692.  At  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
he  became  first  councillor,  -  having  been  in  the 
public  service  sixty-two  years.  He  was  a  popuhur 
magistrate,  and  exhibited  his  good  judgment  in 
opposing  the  witohcnft  delusion  of  1692,  in  rec- 
ommending the  sarrender  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  and  on  many  other  important  occasions. 
Governor  Bradetieet  died  at  Salem  March  27, 1697, 
aged  ninety-fiMtr. 

Theophilus  Eaton,  governor  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  from  1639  to  his  death,  January  7, 1658, 
was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks  County,  Eng- 
land. He  was  bred  a  merchant ;  was  deputy-gov- 
ernor of  tiie  East  land  of  the  Baltic  Company  in 
London,  and  the  agent  of  King  James  at  the  court 
of  Denmark.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees«of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  and  when  in  1637  his  inti- 
mate &iend,  Bev.  John  Davenport,  was  compelled 
to  quit  Engboid,  Eaton  accompanied  him  to  Boston, 
and  soon  aflcrwards  to  New  Haven,  of  which  he 
was  a  founder  in  1638.  As  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  he  exerted  himself 
efficiently  for  the  welfare  of  New  England.  Tliese 
quaint  lines  aie  inscribed  upon  his  monument  in 
New  Haven  r— 


u 


Eaton»  la  made,  so  famed,  so  jost, 

The  PImbbix  of  our  worid,  here  hides  his  dust. 

Thb  naae  foiget^  New  England  neyer  mast. 


•« 


John  Humfimy,  ''a  gentleman  of  special  parts,  of 
learning  and  sxtivity,  and  a  godly  man,''  deserving 
of  especial  reaKmbrance  for  his  services  in  promot- 
ing the  scUleicnt  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  native 
of  Dorsetsluse,  England,  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas, 
third  Earl  of  linooln,  and  was  bred  to  the  Jaw,  a 
profession  in  whidi  he  acquired  both  wealth  and 
reputation.  Ife  was  one  of  the  six  persons  who,  in' 
1638,  purchawd  Massachusetts  from  the  Council 
of  Plymouth^  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Company, 
at  whose  seoond  meeting  he  was  chosen  deputy- 
governor.  He  did  not  come  over  until  July,  1634, 
when,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  he 
brought  over  aioiiey,  goods,  and  cattle  for  the  colo- 
nists. He  sefttkd  first  in  Lynn,  afterward  in  Salem ; 
and  was  an  aMififint  from  1632  to  1641.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  lant  fwnwd  year  he  returned  with  his  wife 
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to  England;  and  died  there  in  1661.  Hamphrey's 
interest  in  Lord  Say's  scheme  of  colonizing  the 
Bahamas  had  been  secured  by  the  promise  of  an 
appointment  as  governor;  but  he  was  prevented 
from  going  with  the  expedition  that  sailed  from 
Boston  to  take  possession  at  New  Providence, 
wliere  the  English  found  themselves  forestalled 
by  the  Spaniards. 

William  Coddington^  a  native  of  Lincolnshire^ 
England^  and  a  founder  of  Rhode  Island^  came  over 
with  Winthrop.  He  was  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  for  a  time  treasurer  of  the  colony.  He 
sided  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  against  Winthrop  and 
the  clerical  party,  upon  whose  triumph  he  removed 
in  April,  1688,  with  eighteen  others  to.Aquidneck, 
now  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  chosen  judge, 
witli  a  council  of  three  elders  who  were  enjoined 
by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  to  be  **  guided  by  God^s 
laws."  He  was^  governor  from  1640  to  1647, 
when  a  charter  was  obtained  and  the  island  in- 
corporated with  the  Providwice  plantation.  After 
visiting  England  he  returned  in  1651  with  a  new 
charter,  and  was  again  for  a  short  period  governor 
of  the  colony.  Re-chosen  in  1674,  he  died  in  office 
•November  1,  1678,  aged  seventy-seven.  Late  in 
life  he  became  a  Quaker,  and  practised  that  tol- 
erance toward  others  he  had  formerly  been  unable 
to  secure  for  his  own  opinions. 

William  Yassall,  one  of  the  original  patentees, 
was  the  son  of  John  Vassall,  an  aldermun  of  Lon- 
-don,  who  fitted  out  and  commanded  two  ships  of 
war  with  which  he  joined  the  royal  navy  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  He  came  over  inith 
Winthrop,  but  returned  a  month  later,  revisiting 
New  England  in  1635,  at  which  time  he  was  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  After  a  brief  residence  in  Rox- 
imry  he  settled  at  Scituate  nith  others  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
colony.  Removing  to  Jamaica  after  its  capture 
<from  tlie  Spaniards,  he  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
'the  large  estate  afterwards  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ants, and  died  there  in  1655.  Samuel,  his  brother, 
also  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Massachusetts, 
was  an  alderman  of  Ix)ndon,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1640-41.  He  was  the  first  that 
refused  to  pay  the  tax  on  tonnage  and  poundage, 
le\'ied  by  Charles  I.,  and  suifered  an  imprisonment 
of  sixteen  years  for  his  contumacy. 

Increase  Nowell,  a  ne])hew  of  Alexander  Nowell, 
Dean  of  St.  PauFs  in  Elizabeth's  rei<ni,  was  cliosen 
an  assistant  in  1629,  came  over  with  : Winthrop, 
and  continued  in  the  public  service  until  his  death. 


November  1, 1655.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  first 
church,  and  a  ruling  elder  until  1632,  when  he 
became  a  founder  of  the  church  at  Charlestown, 
then  separated  from  that  at  Boston.  Succeeding 
Bradstreet  as  secretary  of  the  polony  in  1636^4^ 
continued  in  that  office  until  1650. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  emigration  under  the 
auspices  of  the  l^Iassachusetts  Compi^ny  was  a  re* 
ligious  movement.  Nearly  all  historians  concur 
in  assigning  to  it  this  character.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, however  true  in  the  main,  must  be  taken  with 
allowance.  That  it  was  not  a  concerted  movement, 
Uke  that  of  the  Pilgrims,  is  sustained  by  estab- 
lished fact<t :  still,  there  was  a  spontaneousoeas 
about  it  which,  being  taken. in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  acts  of  a  majority  of  the  colonists^  or 
of  the  most  influential  part,  allows  of  the  con- 
struction generally  given  to  it.  It  is  not  possible 
to  clear  away  all  doubts,  but  it  is  possible  to  place 
what  is  known  in  a  light  where  it  may  be  advanr 
tageously  reviewed  from  an  impartial  standpoint 

The  Pilgrims^  it  will  be  remembered,  were  hunted 
and  driven  from  the  kingdom  after  liaving  formed 
their  congr^tion.  They  were  wholly  separa|;ed 
from  the  Established  Church :  they  maintained  their 
own  oiganization  in  Holland.  Gain  had,  therefore, 
little  to  do  with  their  history  up  to  this  time. 
They  were  a  band  of  religious  exiles.  Except  the 
Dorcliester  emigrants,  who  united  in  a  congrega- 
tion just  before  sailing  for  New  England,  there  is 
not  known  to  have  been  any  organized  body  of 
Puritans  in  the  great  movement  of  1628  -  30.  As 
the  leaders  in  this  moven^ent  expressly  disclaimed 
having  separated  from  the  Church  of  England,  such 
a  purpose  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  them,  llieir 
departui:e  from  the  country  was  a  yoluntaiy  act* 

If  the  movement  was  concerted,  whence  the  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  fonn  of  worship  the  colo- 
nists meant  to  adopt  when  they  reached  IJ'ew 
England?  If  it  were  a  concerted  movement  of 
Puritans  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  it  probable  the  state  would 
have  looked  upon  the  emigradon  \iith  the  indif- 
ference it  did  ?  These  two  questions  being  clearly 
answered,  determine  whether  the  emigration  is  to 
be  considered  one  of  a  united  body  of  co-religi<m- 
ists,  or  whether  it  was  composed  of  the  usual  mixed 
constituents  in  which  there  was  general  agreement 
of  religious  views. 

Tlie  first  instructive  step  begins  with  the  dec- 
laration .  of  that  Eev.  John  White  ^  who  has,  al- 

1  In  iht  FUmler't  Plem,  puUitlied  at  Londmi  In  \Wk    - 
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mdj  been  referred  to  as  instnimental  in  founding 
tbe  plantation  at  Naumkeog.  He  says  that  the 
original  motive  of  the  Cape  Ann  plantation  vas 
purely  one  for  advantage  in  carrying  on  the  fishery 
and  barter  in  furs  already  established  on  the  lieir 
England  coast.  Hitherto  the  iship^  engaged  in  this 
traffic  w^re  obliged  to  carry  out  a  double  comple- 
ment of  sailors,  who  resorted  to  some  convenient 
place,  and  after  completing  their  lading  returned 
/to  Europe.  Experience  suggested  tliat  greater 
advantage  would  be  had  by  establishing  a  small 
number  of  permanent  settlers  at  the  point  usually 
visited.  These  settlers  would  aid  in  loading  the 
ships,  and,  it  was  hoped,  be'  able  eventually  to 
maintain  themselves,  so  as  not  to  be  a  charge  to 
the  adventurers.  This  proposal,  says  Mr.  White, 
took  so  well  **  that  it  drew  on  divers  others  to  join 
with  them  in  this  project ;  the  rather  because  it 
was  conceived  that  not  only  their  own  fishermen, 
but  the  rest  of  our  nation  that  went  thither  on  the 
same  errand,,  might  be  much  advantaged,  not  only 
by  fresh  victual,  which  the  colony  might  spare 
them  in  time,  but  withal  and  more  .by  the  benefit 
of  their  ministers'  labors,  which  they  might  enjoy 
during  the  fishing  season ;  whereas  otherwise,  being 
usually  upon  those  voyi^es  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year,  tliey  were  left  all  the  while  without 
any  means  of  instruction  at  aU.  Compassion  to- 
wards the  fishermen,  and  partljf  iome  erpeetaiion 
ofgain^  prevailed  so  far  that  for  the  planting  of  a 
colony  in  New  Engknd  there  was  raised  a  stock 
of  more  than  £3,000,  intended  to  be  paid  in 
,ftve  years,  but  afterwards  disbursed  in  a  shorter 
time." 

Coloniation  was  not  so  much  the  object  of 
certain  numbers  who  engaged  in  this  movement, 
the  embryo  of  the  Colony  of  llassachusetts  Bay, 
as  concern  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  fisher- 
men who  might  visit  it,  in  the  view  of  the  author 
(tf  the  flaniei'%  Plea.  Gain,  to  be  sure,  is  allowed 
tp  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  In  conjunction 
with  its  more  practical  purposes,  Mr.  White  says, 
in  effect,  that  the  pkntation  proposed  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  missionary  post  to  keep  the  fishermen  from 
forgetting  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Christian  civilization.  This  statement,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  lawless  condition  of  that  class  then 
engaged  in  the  American  coast  fisheries.  It  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  charter  granted  to 
the  Massachusetts  Compony. 

How  the  commercial  venture  fiedled  has  already 


been  related.  Its  failure  necessarily  involved  any 
collateral  purpose  or  purposes  ;^  for  the  adventurers 
in  England  who  had  advanced  the  money*  to  carry 
it  on  abandoned  the  project  when  it  became  a 
source  of  loss  instead  of  profit  to  thetn.  We 
liardly  need  go  beyond  this  fact  to  arrive  at  their 
motive.  The  "divers  others''  who  had  joined 
with  them,  and  among  whom  we  may  class  Mr. 
^Vllite,  pursued  their  purpose  as  namited  in  our 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Tliis  his- 
tory of  the  Dorchester  Company  shows'  that  al- 
though two  ideas  might  have  existed,  gain  was  the 
dominant  one.  In  closing  his  relation,  which 
covers  the  whole  period  of  the  settlement  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Mr.  White  makes  the  follow- 
ing highly  suggestive  declaration :  — 

"This  is  a  brief  relation  of  the  occasion  of 
planting  of  this  colony.  The  particulars  whereof, 
if  they  could  be  entertained,  Were  clear  enough  to 
any  indifferent  judgment  that  the  suspicious  and 
scandalous  reports  raised  upon  thc^  gentlemen 
and  their  friends  ^  (as  if,  under  the  color  of  plant- 
ing a  colony,  they  intended  to  raise  and  erect  a 
seminary  of  faction  and  separation)  are  nothing 
else  but  the  fruits  of  jealousy,  of  some  distempered 
mind,  or,  which  is  worse,  perhaps,  savor  of  a  des- 
perate malicious  plot  of  men  ill  affected  to  religion, 
endeavoring  by  casting  the  undertakers  into  the 
jealousy  of  state,  to  shut  them  out  of  those  advan- 
tages which  otherwise  they  do  and  might  expect 
from  the  countenance  of  authority." 

We  can  add  nothing  to  the  force  and  explicit^ 
ness  of  this  declaration,  made  while  Winthrop  and 
his  company  were  purauing  their  voyage  to  New 
England.  But  we  can  reinforce  it  with  the  letter 
of  instructions  to  Endicott,  in  which  he  is  warned 
against  his  attempted  innovations  in  religion,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  cautioned  that  liis  superiors 
are  "  tender  of  tlie  least  aspenion  which,  either 
directly  or  obliquely,  may  be  cast  upon  the  state 
here,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  dut^,  and  from 
whom  we  have  received  so  much  favor  in  this 
Plantation  where  yon  now  reside."  We  may  fur- 
ther reinforce  it  with  the  celebrated  letter  written 
on  board  the  Arbella,  in  which  the  sam^  solicitude 
is  manifested  that  the  intentions  of  tlie  emigrants 
may  not  be  misconstrued ;  and  in  which  they  de- 
clare themselves  membera  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  believe  it  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  aspersions  cast  upon  the  motives  of  the  pro- 
posing colonists  gave  rise  to  the  empluitic  denial 

Wmthropb  Ihidlejr,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbcir  eoBptay. 
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embodied  in  the  Planiet^i  Plea  and  in  the  letter 
addressed  bv  Winthrop  and  others  to  their  breth- 
ren in  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  idea 
of  separating  from  the  Established  Church  is  e(|Ually 
condemned,  equally  repulsed,  in  both  documents. 
We  might  easily  trace  both  to  the  imprudence  of 
Endicott  in  expelling  the  two  Churchmen  from 
Salem  and  to  the  reports  spread  by  them  on  their 
return  to  England,  in  any  case  it  is  a  disavowal 
of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Endicott,  from  the 
highest  authority. 

Speaking  for  itself,  this  authority  says  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  that,  in  order  to  govern  the 
colony  to  be  planted  so  religiously  "  as  the  good 
life  and  orderly  conversation  of  the  inhabitants 
might  invite  tlie  natives  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  which ,  in  the  royal  intention  and 
in  the  adcenturers'/ree  pro/ession,  was  the  princi- 
pal end  of  the  Pl^ntationy'  power  was  conferred 
as  recited.  In  other  words,  in  the  royal  under- 
standing and  the  royal  will  the  chief  end  of  the 
colony  was  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  Charles  I. 
meant  the  gospel  to  be  propagated  in  New  Eng- 
land according  to  Puritan  ideas  or  by  agencies  he 
had.  dissolved  the  Parliament  of  England  and  re- 
vived thq  High  Commission  to  punish  and  suppress, 
with  greater  certainty  and  freedom ;  yet  this  con- 
struction is  often  erroneously  placed  upon  the  terms 
of  the  charter  by  those  who  suppose  absolute  relig- 
ious freedom  was  guaranteed  by  it. 

It  is  not  in  evidence,  that  the  principal  persons 
engaged  in  organizing  the  Massachusetts  Company 
•  at  first  contemplated  a  transfer  of  its  powers  to 
.  New  England ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  apj)ear 
that  this  later  and  grander  idea  was  the  sudden  out- 
growth of  conditions  not  then  existing,  and  there- 
,  fore  not  influential  in  moulding  the  character  of 
the  colony  as  originally  planned.  The  company, 
no  doubt,  took  advantage  of  the  large  disaffection 
prevailing  among  the  Puritans  to  carry  out  their 
design.  It  gave  them  numbers  of  emigrants  of 
a  superior  class  who  were  little  likely  to  return  to 
their  native  country  so  long  as  oppression  ruled 
there  unchecked.  For  these  the  scheme  of  colo- 
nizing in  New  England  offered  an  escape  from  that 
oppression ;  for  them,  it  was  a  religious  movement. 
But  was  such  the  intention  of  its  originators  ?  Was 
the  colony  meant  to  be  an  asylum  for  Puritan  ref- 
ugees? 

Neal  attributes  the  rise  of  Ifasfachusetts  Colonv 
to  religious  causes  and  to  nothing  else.     He  as- 


cribes the  movement  to  the  active  agency  of  the 
suspended  or  deprived  Puritan  ministers.  ''I 
have  before  me,"  he  says,  "a  list  of  ieventy-seven 
divines,  who  became  pastors  of  sundry  little 
churches  and  congregations  in  that  (Country  before 
the  year  164^0,  all  of  whom  were  in  orders  in  tlie 
Church  of  England.'' 

In  the  first  embarkation,  under  Endicott;  no 
minister  was  sent  over  to  the  plantation.  At  the 
second  embarkation  ministers  were  provided,  but 
when  a  church  was  organized,  as  it  immediately 
was,  only  thirty  out  of  the  three  hundred  old  and 
new  planters  joined  it.  "\Ylien  the  church  was 
fonned  at  Charlestown,  of  the  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred emigrants  there  only  four  persons  signed  the 
covenant.  We  find  nothing  to  prove  that  either 
of  the  three  ministers  first  sent  over,  Skelton,  Hig- 
ginson,  or  Bright,  exercised  any  active  influence 
within  the  councils  of  the  Massachusetts  Company. 
Higginson  was  first  recommended  by  letter  and 
came  up  to  London  while  preparations  for  the  sec- 
ond emigration  were  in  progress.  Skelton's  con- 
nection is  referred  to  a  former  acquaintance  with 
Endicott.  Bright  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds, 
to  have  been  a  conforming  clergyman  :  he  remained 
only  about  a  year  in  the  colony.  ' 

In  the  first  general  letter  of  instructions  to  Endi- 
cott and  his  council,  notifying  the  appointment 'of 
these  three  ministers,  the  following  passage  occurs: 
"And  for  thait  the  propagating  of  the  gospel  is  the 
thing  we  do  profess  above  all  to  be  our  aim  in  set- 
tling this  plantation  we  have  been  careful  to  make 
plentiful  provision  of  godly  ministers;  by  whose 
faithful  preaching,  godly  conversation,  and  exem- 
plary life,  we  trust  not  only  those  of  our  own  na- 
tion will  be  built  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  but 
also  the  Indians  may,  in  God's  appointed  time,  be 
reduced  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Here  is 
the  idea  of  the  founder,  Eev.  John  White,  of  the 
charter,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Governor  and 
Company.  Surely  Endicott  could  mistake  nei- 
ther the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, 
for  not  only  were  t\\t  two  Churchmen  so  often 
referred  to,  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  named 
therein  to  be  member^  of  his  council,  but  he  was 
required  by  his  oath  of  oflice  to  do  his  best  to 
"  draw  on  the  natives  of  this  country  called  New 
England  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
consene  the  planters,  and  others  cotning  hither>  in 
the  same  knowledge  and  fear  of  God." 

It  is  fairly  presumable  from  the  small  number 
joining  the  church  there  that  a  majority  of  the  set- 
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ileis  irere  ali(^ether  nnprepaied  to  tike  so  decided 
a  step  in  departing^  from  the  State  Church.  A 
certain  number,  under  the  leaa  of  the  Brownes, 
gathered  together  "in  a  phicc' distinct  from  the 
public  assembly,  and  there  sundry  times  the  Book 
of  Conimon  Prayer  was  read  unto  snch  as  resorted 
thither/'^  These  people  came  over  at  the  same 
time  with  Higginson  and  Skelton;  they  certainly 
did  not  suspect  a  design  to  prevent  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  in  the  colony. 

But  tibout  tliis  time  the  aspect  of  the  Company's 
affairs  undergoes  decisive  cliange.  Whether  fearing 
a  revocation  of  its  charter  by  tlie  crown,  or  seeing 
the  rapid  development  of  the  advanced  Puritan 
idea  in  the  colony,  or  yielding  to  pressure  which 
began  now  to  be  sensibly  felt  and  which  could  not 
lon]ger  be  resisted,  or  to  all  of  these  causes,  com- 
bined, we  do  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1629,  the  highly  important  pro- 
posal to  transfer  the  government  to  New  England 
is  made  by  Governor  Cradock  to  the  court ;  and 
those  present  are  desired  to  consider  it  "  privately 
and  seriously."  They  are  desired  "  to  carry  this 
business  secretly  that  the  same'  may  not  be  di- 
vulged." 

That  this  injunction  of  secrecy  could  not  have 
been  directed  at  proposing  settlers  is  evident,  since 
the  removal  was  in  every  way  advantageous  to 
them.  So  far  as  they  were  concerned  it  was  the 
step  most  calculated  to  secure  confidence  in  the 
undertaking,  in  its  prospects,  its  influence,  its 
stability.  On  this  point  Dr.  Belknap  very  justly 
remarks  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony :  **  This 
proved  an  effectual  settlement,  and  the  reasons 
which  rendered  it  so  were  the  zeal  and  ardor  which 
animated  their  exertions,  the  wealth  which  they 
possessed,  and  which  they  converted  into  materials 
for  a  new  plantation  ;  but  principally  the  presence 
of  the  adventurers  themselves  on  the  spot,  where 
their  fortunes  were  to  be  exjiended  and  their  zeal 
exerted."  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the 
king's  interference  was  the  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  in  consummating  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. The  critical  condition  of  affairs  within 
the  realm,  the  terrorism  per\'ading  the  ranks  of  the 
Puritans,  the  king*s  jealousy  of  any  infringement  of 
his  prerogative,  justify  the  opinion  that  the  movers 
for  the  transfer  of  tlie  charter  felt  they  were  tak- 
ing a  doubtful,  if  not  a  dangerous, .  step.  Still, 
they  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  purpose  without 
molestation  to  the  end. 

1  Mortoa*t  Jfemaria/,  p.  147.  ed.  of  1826. 


One  month  after  the  proposal  of  Governor  Cra- 
dock,* sin  agreement  was  entered  into,  at  Cambridge, 
between  twelve  of  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Company  in  wliich  they  mutually  pledged 
themselves  to  remove  with  their  families  to  New 
England  provided  the  govemmrat  and  patent  were 
legally  transferred  thither.  In  this  agreement  the 
signersi  Saltonstall,  Dudley,  Vassall,  West,  John- 
son, Humphrey,  Sltarp,  Nowell,  Winthrop,  Pyn- 
chon.  Brown,  and  Colbron  say  they  have  weighed  the . 
greatness  of  the  work  in  regard  to  the  consequence, 
God's  glory  and  the  Church's  good.  These  men 
were  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  Two  days  after- 
ward the  transfer  was  voted.  The  reorganization 
of  the  company  proceeded,  and  Winthrop  now  be* 
came  its  head.  Now  if  it  should  be  asked  what 
church  was  to  be  advanced,  in  the  intent  of  the 
signers,  the  question  is  answered  by  a  reference  to 
the  declaration  of  these  same  men,  by  their  chief, 
or  under  their  own  hands,  that  they  were  still  of 
the  Cliurch  of  England.  We  cannot  therefore, 
justly  assume  what  they  so  constantly  deny,  that 
their  motive  was  to  establish  a  Puritan  ehureh ; 
for  if  this  be  admitted  the  charge  of  systematic 
duplicity  is  fully  sustained.  If  the  repeated  dec- 
larations of  the  authors  of  the  enterprise  are  to  be 
believed,  then  the  claim  that  it  was  a*  rehgious 
movemeut,  within  tbe  meaning  of  Hubbard,  Prince, 
Neal,  and  others,  lacks  proof.  If,  under  a  general 
and  sounding  declaration  that  the  chief  end  of  the 
colony  was  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  sav- 
ages a  different  purpose  was  concealed,  the  most 
revered  leaders  in  the  colony  must  descend  from  the 
high  pedestals  on  which  posterity  has  elevated  them« 
It  is  not  evidence  to  say  that  their  subsequent  acts 
determine  their  motives ;  or  that  their  real  purpose 
was  understood.  So  long  as  they  themselves 
deny  each  and  every  such  assumption,  neither  of 
these  things  can  be  proven.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  compelled  to  mask  their  real  pur- 
I)ose  in  order  to  insure  its  success,  for  they  had  the 
royal  countenance  and  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal  of  England.  Not  even  the  old  restrictions 
ui)on  emigrants  were  enforced  in  this  case.  All 
their  preparations  were  made  under  the  eye  of  the 
crown  officers,  and  proceeded  at  several  ports.  The 
whole  movement  was  organized  in  broad  daylight. 

We  gather  from  the  somewhat  perplexing  and 
contradictory  testimony  that  the  Massachusetts 
Company  originally  embarked  in  its  scheme  of 
colonization  as  a  commercial  venture;  that  they 
were  willing  to  employ  all  means  that  promised  to 
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promote  that  object  without  much  regard  for  the 
religions  preferences  or  professions  of  intending 
emigrants.  To  found  a  successful  colony  was  their 
object.  Puritans  or  Churchmen  were  equally  wel- 
comed to  join  with  them.  The  Puritans  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  State  Churchy  and  by  their  superior  num« 
bers,  wealth,  and  influence  possessed  themselves 
not  only  of  the  government  of  the  Company,  but 
the  direction  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  colony.  Those  who  were  dissatisfied  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  logic,  the  force  of  events. 
They  constituted  a  respectable  number.  A  bun- 
dled or  more  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  they 
fonnd  the  government  was  to  be  founded  on  the 
most  advanced  Puritan  idea;  others  withdrew  to 
the  plantations  farther  north,  where  more  liberal 
opinions  prevailed.  We  deem  it  hardly  consistent 
with  these  results  to  claim  .a  religious  impulse  as 
the  controlling  motive  of  the  originators  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Notwithstanding 
their  coup  d^etat,  the  Puritans  were  very  far  from 
forecasting  the  horoscope  of  the  future,  which  in 
a  few  short  years  produced  irreconcilable  antago- 
nisms with  the  throne ;  which  led  so  directly  and 
inevitably  to  the  loss  of  their  extraordinary  politi- 
cal privileges. 

It  is  therefore  claimed  that  whOe  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment was  largely  in  the  ascendant  among  the  colo- 
nists, its  later  development  was  not  directed  by  any 
well-matured  or  even  half-formed  purpose  at  the 
banning  of  the  emigration.  The  few  who,  L'ke 
Francis  Higginson,  held  advanced  opinions  relative 
to  separating  from  the  Church  of  England  were 
diiefly  concerned  lest  they  might  be  stopped  by 


the  oaths,  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  But  the 
king,  looking  upon  the  emigration  only  as  a  vig- 
orous and  probably  successful  effort  to  plant  a 
colony  where, so  many  failures  had  taken  place,  did 
not  require  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  nnti( 
the  following  year ;  and,  as  Sir  F.  Gorges  tells  us, 
then  only  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  that 
came  out  of  New  England  of  the.  **  divers  sects  and 
schisms  that  were  amongst  them."  Tlie  restrictions 
were  applied  with  more  and  more  rigor  as  the 
policy,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  colonists  became 
more  and  more  pronounced,  until,  in  1633,  Cotton, 
Hooker,  and  Stone  with  great  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  country.  The  enforcement  of  the  Act  be- 
came more  severe  in  succeeding  years,  and  was  at 
last  strengthened  by  rpyal  proclamation,  in  1637, 
"  To  restrain  the  disorderly  transportation  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  to  the  colonies  without  leave.** 
We  do  not  find  in  these  proceedings  evidence  that 
the  king  quietly  ignored  the  transportation  of  his 
Puritan  subjects  by  the  Massachusetts  Company, 
or  any  degree  of  indifference  on  bis  part  as  to 
the  religious  government  they  might  establish  in 
New  England.  The  men  who  had  an  ulterior 
purpose  were  only  too  strongly  impressed  with  .the 
danger  of  undergoing  the  royal  suspicion,  and,^like 
Higginson,  wrote  home  to  their  friends :  "  I  would 
counsel  you  to  come  quickly,  and  that  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  if  you  linger  too  long,  the  passages 
of  Jordan,  through  the  malices  of  Sathan,  may 
be  stopped  that  you  cannot  come  if  you  would.'' 
Such  declarations  were  doubtless  evolved, from 
the  consciousness  of  the  writers,  but  are  little  in 
harmony  with  the  assertions  of  Wliite,  Winthrop, 
Dudley,  and  the  Company's  own  records. 
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BEUGIOUS  CHAEACTER  OP  THE  EMIGEATION. 


It  is  insisted  by  some  writers  that  a  marked 
diffierence  must  be  observed  between  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonists  in  respect  to  their 
leligioiis  views.  They  insist,  too,  upon  the  dis- 
tinction^ between  Puritan  and  Seixiratist  as  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  consider- 
ing th6  rcdigious  #/^/v#  of  the  respective  colonies. 
For  the  purpose  of  fixing  this  difference,  the  Pil- 
grims, they  sliy,  are  to  be.  called  Separatists,  or 
Independents,  and  the  Bay  colonists,  Puritans,  or 
simply  Non-conformists.  If  such  diversity  really 
existed  it  should  unquestionably  be  expr^sed  in 
history :  if  only  a  distinction  without  difference, 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  it  does  not  ap^tear  en- 
titled to  the  gtave  consideration  demanded  for  it. 

We  have  earnestly  sought  to  fix  this  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  so-called  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  tolonists,  aiid  must  regard  it  as  purely 
imaginary.  Tlie  name  of  "Pilgrim'*  is  wholly 
without  special  religious  significance.  A  man  may 
be  a  Hindoo,  Mahometan,  Catholic,  or  even  Prot- 
estant pilgrim,  if  he  travels  to  any  holy  place. 
Thus  the  designation  does  not  in  any  way  defl- 
nately  fix  the  religious  cliaracter  of  the  Mayflower^s 
heroes  and  heroines.  TTe  discard  it,  therefore,  in 
any  such  connection,  using  it  only  to  distinguish 
the  Plymouth  colonists,  for  whom  it  is  the  received 
fieuniliar  title. 

Speaking  of  the  division  of  the  old  Virginia  pat- 
ent out  of  which  arose  the  body  known  as  t)ie 
Council  of  Plymouth,  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  says : 
^'  Before  this  division  was  made,  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  styled  Puriians  on  account  of  their 
seeking  a  furtlier  reformation  of  the  Church  of 
Enghmd,  which  they  could  not  obtain,  and  who 
had  retired  into  Holland  to  avoid  the  severity  of 
the  penal  kws  against  Dissenters,  meditated  a  re- 
moval to  America.^' 

Neal,  in  his  elaborate  Hiitory  of  ike  PHritans, 
does  not  emphasize  the  difference  between  Puritan 
and  Separatist  as  if  the  terms  were  inherently  an- 
tagonistic, but  calls  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters 
Puritans;  and  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the 


practice  not  only  of  his  time,  but  the  earlier  period 
of  which  we  are  writing.  In  citing  the  oi^niza- 
tion  of  a  Separatist  congregation  in  1592,  at  liOU- 
don,  he  says,  ^  But  the  bishops'  violent  measures, 
instead  of  reconciling  the  Puritans  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  drove  them  farther  off,  and  carried 
many  into  a  total  separation  from  her.^'  Again, 
when  discussing  the  arguments  used  for  and 
against  separation,  he  Temarks>  "This  differimce 
unong  the  Puritans  engaged  them  in  a  warm  con- 
troversy among  tkemsdvei  about  the  lawfulness 
and  necessity  of  separating  from  the  Church  of 
Enghind,  while  the  conforming  clergy  stood  by  as 
spectators  of  the  combat.  Mo9t  of  the  Purifum 
were  for  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
apprehending  it  to  be  a  true  church  in  its  doctrines 
and  sacraments,  though  defective  in  discipline  and 
corrupt  in  ceremonies,  yet  being  a  true  church 
they  thought  it  unlawful  to  separate  though  they 
could  hardly  continue  in  it  with  a;  good  conscience. 
They  submitted  to  suspensions  and  deprivations ; 
and  when  they  were  driven  out  of  one  diocese  took 
sanctuary  in  another,  being  afraid  of  incurring  the 
guilt  of  schism  by  forming  themselves  into  separate 
communions.  Whereas  the  BrownUU  maintained 
that  the  Chureh  of  England,  iii  its  present  constitu- 
tion, was  no  true  chureh  of  Christ,  but  a  limb  of 
antichrist,  or  at  best  a  mere  creature  of  the  state : 
that  their  ministen  were  not  rightly  called  and 
ordained,  nor  the  sacraments  duly  administered ; 
or  supposing  it  to  be  a  true  chureh,  yet  as  it  was 
owned  by  their  adversaries  [the  conforming  Puri- 
tans] to  be  a  very  corrupt  one,  it  must  be  as 
lawful  to  separate  from  it  as  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  separate  from  Bdme.'' 

Iliis  extract  from  Neal  also  gives  us  the  true 
points  of  diffisrence  existing  among  the  Puritans. 
Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  time  and  oppor- 
tunity only  were  wanting  to  convert  the  whole  body 
of  Puritans  into  Separatists.  We  shall  presently 
see  what  they  did  for  the  colonists  who  emigrated 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany. 
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It  seems  neoessarj  and  expedient  first  to  estab- 
lish the  character  of  the  Plymouth  congregation,  in 
Older  that  we  may  see  wherein  it  differed  in  relig- 
ious sentiment,  form  of  worship,  or  discipline  from 
the  Salem  and  Boston  churclies.  Neal  calls  the 
Bev.  John  Bobinson  the  father  of  the  Independ- 
ents, and  says  Iiis  adoption  of  more  moderate  views 
than  were  entertained  by  the  rigid  Separatists,  also 
eaUed  in  his  day  Browiiists,  gained  for  him  at 
Leyden  and  elsewhere  *'  the  cliaracter  of  a  Semi- 
Separatist/'  Bobinson  was  the  pastor  of  the  con- 
gr^tion  which  removed  from  Holland  to  New 
England.  In  his  parting  exhortation  he  advised 
them  to  ^'abandpn,  avoid,  and  shake  off  the  name 
of  Brownists,''  as  '^  a  mere  nickname  and  a  brand 
for  the  making  religion  and  the  possessors  of  it 
xmUous  to  the  Christian  world/'  We  do  not  hear 
of  the  name  being  afterward  applied  to  the  Pil- 
pnms. 

This  Leyden  congregation  admitted  the  Be- 
formed  Dntch  (Calvinistic)  churches  among  which 
they  lived  to  be  true  churches.  They  agreed  with 
their  articles  of  faith ;  they  also  mingled  with  them 
in  worship  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  language 
permitted ;  and  th^y  administered  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  members  of  those  churclies. 
The  extreme  Separatists  refused  the  Communion 
to  members  of  other  churches. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  custom  of  prophesying, 
which  originated  with  the  old  Puritans  in  the 
leign  of  jBlizabeth,  and  which  she  sternly  forbade, 
was  practised  by  Bobin^on's  congregation  before 
and  after  their  removal  to  New  Plymouth,  but  was 
not  observed  in  the  other  New  England  churches. 
Its  non-observance  was  not,  however,  so  much  a 
matter  of  difference  as  of  expediency;  and  being 
of^posed  upon  this  ground  by  such  men  as  John 
Ck)tton,  it  failed  to  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  early  New  England  churches  outside 
of  Plymouth  Colony.  ;  In  other  respects  the  sim- 
ple form  of  worship  practised  by  the  Pilgrims 
did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  primitive  churches  of  the  Bay  Col- 
ony, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  innovations, 
with  that  now  in  use  in  the  congregational  churches. 
Extempore  prayer  was  substituted  for  the  pra\^r- 
book.  Selections  from  scripture  were  read  and 
expounded*  Ordinarily  there  was  a  sermon,  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  hymn  sung  by  the  congregation. 
Having  abandoned  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  early  New  England  congregations 
seem  to  have  made  the  primitive  Christian  churches 


the  model  upon  which  they  builded  in  the  New 
World.i 

The  ecclesiastical'  polity  of  the  Pilgrims  is  aaoer- 
tained  by  reference  to  their  chronicles,  where  its 
spirit  and  practice  will  be  found  set  forth  with 
sufficient  candor  and  clearness.  These  exiles  did 
not  wish  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  they 
had  forever  separated,  and  from  whose  persecution 
they  had  fled,  to  be  establislied  among  them.  We 
find  this  disposition  altogether  consistent  with  the 
time  in  which  they  lived ;  and  we  aUo  find  it  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  their  condition.  Bdigioua 
toleration  did  not,  in  their  view  at  lepst,  admit  the 
right  of  the  old  hierarchy  to  free  entrance  into  their 
little  community.  They  desired  no  collision  ynUx 
it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they  had 
emigrated  three  thousand  miles  to  get  away  ftom 
it  was  freshly  remembered,  lliey  asked  nothing 
but  to  be  let  alone.  An  old  maxim  declares  it  4o 
be  a  principle  that  every  religion  which  i%  peree- 
cuted  becomes  itself  persecuting:  for  as. soon  as 
it  rises  above  persecution  it  attacks  the  religion 
which  persecuted  it.  This  condenses  the  reUgioiu 
history  of  the  principal  New  England  Sjsttlcaients 
in  a  nutshell.    ^ 

It  happened  that  some  of  the  later  enygrantf  to 
Plymouth  Colony  were  Episcopalians.  They  were 
men  sent  over  by  the  '*  undertakers,''  or  commer- 
cial partners  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  a  different  light  from  the  original  colonists, 
by  whon^  they  were  regarded  with  mpre  or  less. dis- 
trust. T-hese  new-comers  did  not  like  the  simple, 
austere  life  or  the  rigid  reUgious  ordinances  of  the 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rer.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  the  le- 
salt  of  whose  researches  in  England  and  Holland  into  the  aate* 
cedents  of  the  Pilgrims  is  expected  to  be  griren  to  the  pablicia 
connertion  with  a  new  history  of  the  Old  Colony,  for  the  follow. 
ing  transcript  from  Richard  Clyflon'i  JdpertUememi,  etc.,  which 
is  presumed  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  order  of  senrice  fal- 
lowed by  the!  Leyden  Congregation :  — 

"  1.  Prayer  and  giving  thanks  by  the  pastor  or  teacher. 

"  2.  Readini?  of  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  BiLle,  with  brief 
explanation  of  the  same,  as  the  time  may  serve. 
S.  The  singing  of  some  of  the  Psalms  of  Darid. 
4.  A  sermon,  —  that  is,  the  pastor  or  teacher  expounds  ind 
enforces  some  passage  of  the  Scripture. 

"  5.  The  singing  again  of  some  of  the  Psahns  of  Dand. 

"  6.  The  sarramenU  are  administered,  —  that  is,  t^  Lord's 
Supper  on  stated  Sundays,  and  baptism  whcnerer  there  might  be 
a  candidate. 

"  7.  Collection  is  then  made,  as  each  one  is  able,  for  the  snp- 
port  of  the  ctfficers  and  the  poor." 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  those  who  may  be  inteivsted  in  mati- 
ing  the  comparison,  that  this  order  does  not  differ  from'  that  giTca 
by  Thomas  Lechford  as  the  practice  of  theeariy  New  Kngland 
churches. 
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Pilcrims.  Stilly  as  Governor  Bradfoid  says,  the 
Pilgrims  ireie  willing  and  desirous  that  any  honest 
men  might  live  with  them  that  would  carry  them- 
'selves  peaceably  and  ^k  the  common  good,  ^'  or 
at  least  do  them  no  hurf  A  few  '^  honest  mssa," 
lite  Bc^r  Conant,  who  could  not  become  recon- 
ciled to  this  principle  of  action,  withdrew  from 
Flymottt&  and  b^n  a  small  plantation  at  Nan- 
tasket  Tlie  disaffected  who  remained  found  in 
Bev.  John  Lyford  and  John  Oldliam  two  men  so 
infatuated  as  to  attempt  tlie  creation  of  a  party 
hostile  to  the  government^  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  Pilgrims.  They  hoped,  with  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance of  some  of  tlie  merchant  adventurers  in 
England,  who  sympathized  with  them,  to  obtain 
full  control  of  both, — possibly  to  establish  the 
'same  state  of  tilings  iir  the  colony  that  the  Pil- 
grims had  found  so  intolerable  at  .home.  Hiey 
were  suspected,  watched,  and  after  full  conviction 
of  their  evil  purpose  in  presence  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, were  expellal,  not  from  the  country,  as  after- 
wards happened  to  two  Episcopalians  at'  Salem, 
bat  from  the  coldny.  Lyford  Imd  Oldham  went 
first  to  Nantasket;  the  former  afterwards  joined 
Cooant  at  Cope  Ann,  where  he  remained  but  a 
short  time.  It  needs  an  accomplished  casuist  to 
provf^  that  these  men  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pursue  their  design  without  hinderance,  and  we 
hesitate  to  speculate  upon  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  its  success.  In  all  communities  and 
in  all  goveminents  the  law  of  self-preservation  has 
always  been  held  paramount,  and  nowhere  periiaps 
was  the  necessity  for  swift  action  more'fuUy  retd- 
ized  than  at  Plym6uth.  Lyford's  treachery  was 
peculiarly  dark,  peculiarly  wicked.  It  was  unpar- 
donable. He  had  been  sent  over  to  act  as  minis- 
\fft.  He  had  begged  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
gregation; begged  humbly,  servilely.  As  soon  as 
he  had  won  their  confidence  he  began  to  betray  it ; 
.  to  plot  against  his  unsuspecting  brethren  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  to  write  letters  home  to  England 
filled  with  misrepresentation,  abuse,  and  insinua- 
tion. In  the  light  of  his  public  declarations  liis 
secret  statements  are  amazing  for  their  hardihood, 
baseqess,  and  hypocrisy.  Few  will  be  found  to 
question  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  for  a  more 
ignoble  personal  history  does  not  disgrace  ^ew 
England  annals. 

All  Christendom  seems  to  have  been  at  this  pe- 
riod in'a  state  of  religious  fermentation.  Catholic 
persecuted  Protestant ;  Protestant,  Catholic ;  wliile 
the  Jews  were  persecuted  by  both.    Tlie  followers 


of  Lather  and  of  Calvin  were  still  widely  separated. 
The  year  before  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for  New  Eng- 
knd  the  synod  of  Dort  had  condemned  the  Armin- 
ians  to  exile.  The  Church  of  England  was,  as  has 
been  related,  torn  by  dissensions.  It  was  the  day 
of  Charles  L  of  Engfaind,  the  High  Commission, 
the  Star  Cliambcr,  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
and  legal  government  of  the  realm  by  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  France  was  being  deluged 
in  blood.  The  very  year  that  saw  the  founding 
of  the  colony  at  Salem  witnessed  also  the  siege  of 
Bochelle  by  Louis  and  Biclielieu ;  its  heroic  defence, 
its  fall,  and  with  it  Protestant  power  in  France, 
diaries  L  was  pretending  to  Ii^lp  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  there  by  affording  feeble  aid  tathe 
Huguenots,  while  grindii^g  the  Puritans  at  home 
beneath  a  tyranny  so  monstrous  as  shortly  to  excite 
dvil  war  within  his  own  kingdom, — a  conflict  in 
which  he  lost  his  crown  and  head,  a  struggle  out 
of  which  arose  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  not  by 
way  of  apology  that  we  say  the  English  Puritans 
were  not  before  their  age  in  their  ideas  of  religious 
toleration,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  truths  of 
history.  What  in  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  the 
breadth  of  our  religious  and  political  education 
would  be  considered  indefensible  in  the  nineteenth, 
was  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Considering  that  the  plantation  at  Salem  con- 
sisted of  the  same  elements,  was  begun  by  the 
same  authority,  and  controlled  by  similar  condi- 
tions with  that  afterwards  begun  at  Chariestown, 
its  precedence  in  point  of  time,  perhaps  the  in- 
fluence of  its  example,  entitle  it  to  be  treated  as 
part  of  our  subject.  The  church  at  Salem  was 
merely  the  forerunner  of  those  of  Chariestown  and 
Boston. 

Here  the  planters  seem  to  have  had  no  settled 
form  of  religious  worship  until  the  arrival  of  Bev. 
Mr.  Higginson  with  the  second  embarkation,  which 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  25th  of  April,  1629. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  colonists 
while  on  shipboard,  the  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson sets  the  question  at  rest  so  far  as  the  vessel 
in  which  he  was  a  passenger  is  concerned.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  considered  the  leader  of  this  divis- 
ion of  colonists. 

"  We  constantly  served  God,''  says  the  reverend 
author,  "  morning  and  evening  by  reading  and  ex- 
pounding a  chapter,  singing,  and  prayer.  And 
the  Sabbath  was  solemdy  kept  by  adding  to  the 
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preaching  twice  and  catediising.  And  in 
oar  great  need  we  kept  two  solemn  fasts^  and  foaud 
a  gracious  effect.  Let  all  that  love  and  use  fasting 
and  praying  take  notice  that  it  is  as  prevailable  by 
sea  as  by  land,  wheresoever  it  is  faithfully  performed. 
Besides,  the  shipmaster  and  his  company  used 
erery  night  to  set  their  eight  and  twelve  o'clock 
watches  with  singing  a  psalm  and  prayer  thai  was 
moi  read  out  of  a  book.  Hiis  I  write,  not  for 
boasting  and  flattery,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  have  a  mind  to  come  to  New  Engbind  here- 
after, that  if  they  look  for  and  desire  to  liave  as. 
prosperons  a  voyage  as  we  had,  they  may  use  the 
same  means  to  i^ttain  the  same/'  Mr.  Higginson 
arrived  at  Naumkeag  on  the  29th  of  June.  We 
may  presume  the  hint  contained  above  was  not  lo^t 
OQ  those  who  came  over  the  next  year. 

Bev.  William  Hubbard,  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  old  Puritans,  or  Non-conformists, 
and  Separatists,  says  that  Mr.  Hi^inson  leaned 
towards  the  latter,  and  that  Bev.  Mr.  Hildersham  ^ 
advised  him  and  other  ministers  looking  this  way 
to  agree  upoq  their  form  of  church  government 
before  leaving  England,  '^  wliich  counsel,  if  it  had 
been  attended  to,  might  have  prevented  some  incon- 
renienoe  that  hath  since  fallen  out,  or  at  least  have 
•saved  some  of  the  succeeding  ministers  from  the 
imputation  of  departing  from  their  first  principles 
because  they  were  not  publicly  declared  at  the 
beginning  of  things.''  Mr.  Hubbard  was  only  a 
single  generation  removed  from  the  first  settlers, 
having  been  bom  one  year  after  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth,  r  Being  ordained  minister  of  Ipswich 
as  early  as  1658,  he  is  doubtless  speaking  from 
experience. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Higginson,  Skelton,  and 
their  company.  Governor  Endicott  had  written  to 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  soliciting  him 
to  send  a  physician  to  Naumkeag,  where  the  colo- 
nists were  suffering  from  disease  contracted  during 
the  first  long,  dreary  winter.  Bradford  iqrinie- 
diately  complied  by  sending  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  to 
Naumkeag.  In  a  second  letter,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  kindness  of  Bradford  and  the  services 
randered  by  Fuller,  Governor  Endicott  says :  "  I 
acknowledge  myselfe  mucli  bound  to  you  for  your 
kind  love  and  care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us 

.  \  Artluir  HiMcnham  wu  t)ie  minister  of  Athbj  de-la-Zonch, 
mr  Leicester,  Engbnd,  where  he  preached  forty -three  Tcnrs. 
la  tlHt  time  he  wis  four  times  silenced  and  restored.  He  had 
WcB  imprisoned,  heavily  fined,  eicommanicated  bj  the  High 
lie  died  in  ISSSL 


and  rejoyoe  much  y^  I  am  by  him  satisfied  toadi* 
iiig  your  judgments  of  y«  outward  form  of  God's 
worshipe.  It  is,  as  farr  as  I  can  yet  gather,  ik> 
other  than  is  warrented  by  y«  evidence  of  triith^  ^id 
y«  same  which  I  have  proffessed  and  maintained 
ever  since  y«  Lord  in  mereie  revealed  hiinii<*lf^^  unto 
me :  being  farr  from  ye  commone  reporte  that  hath 
been  spread  of  you  touching  that  perticukc^^ 
Endicott  here  avows  himself  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Plymouth  Separatists. 

Hie  20th  of  July  was  appointed  a  day  of  sol- 
emn prayer  and  fksting  by  Governor  Endicott. 
On  this  day  the.  people  made  choice  of  Mr.  jSJ^elton 
as  pastor  and  lilr.  Ifigginson  as  teacher';  botli 
being  inducted  by  imposition  of  hands.  .  The  or- 
ganization of  a  church  was  not^  however,  compijeted 
until  August  6,  when  a  covenant  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Higginson  was  signed  by  thirty  members.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  and  .other  del^ates  from  the 
church  at  Plymouth  assisted  in  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  by  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  Skelton  and  Higginson.  The  covenant  was 
wholly  drawn  from  Scripture  authority,  and  npwhere 
mentions  the  Church  of  England.  No  form. or 
ceremony  of  that  church  is  known  or  believed  to 
have  been  used  on  this  occasion.  The  active  par- 
ticipation of  tlie  church  at  Plymouth,  by  its  dele- 
gates, establishes  the  fact  of  harmony  in  opinion 
and  in  practice.  It  is  therefore  almost  needless  to 
refer  again  to  Hubbard,  who  says,  in  language 
tliat  will  bear  no  other  interpretation,  that  the 
Salem  congregation  received  its  platform  of  church 
order  from  Plymouth. 

Such  being  the  organization  of  the  second  con- 
gregational church  in  New  England,  it  is.  inter- 
esting to  know  what  was  the  spirit  of  its  action 
toward  the  Church  of  England,  or  such  as  remained 
faithful  to  that  church.  It  has  already  been  related 
how  the  two  Brownes  were  expelled  from  the  colony. 
These  men,  with  others  tliat  still  adhered  to  tlie 
Old  Church,  had  set  up  a  separate  society,  and 
used  the  service  of  that  church.  Tliis  action, 
coupled  perhaps  with  some  ill-advised  denunciation 
of  the  Separatists,  constituted  their  whole  offence. 
The  affair  took  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
church  government  was  instituted,  for  on  the  19tli 
of  September  we  find  tlie  Brownes  back  in  England 
laying  their  grievances  before  the  Company.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  pongregation  at  Salem  was 
far  more  rigid  in  separatipn,  far  more  intolerant 
toward  the  Church  of  Enghind  than  the  Plymouth 
oongr^ation:   and  this  fiact,  sufficiently  attested. 
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we  thinks  by  the  evidence  presented^  leads  as  to  | 
nKj^aire  why  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the;  idigious  character  of  the  two.  If  the  church 
at  Salem  was  not  an  Indepeiideut,  Separatist  clmrch^ 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  it  a  n«'une  tlutt  will  eihbody 
a  meaning,  or  characterize  its  principles.  Tlie  sep- 
aration was  enforced  by  the  civil  arm :  the  holding 
an  Episcopal  service  made  a  test  of  citizenship. 
Churfehihen  were  to  be  tolerated  so  long  as  they 
desisted  frotn  the  attempt  to  worship  God  after  the 
formr  of  Episcopacy,  and  no  longer.  This  policy 
becaine  thenceforward  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
colony.  Its  logical  and  legitimate  result  was  the 
entire  suppression  of  etery  form  of  Episcopacy  for 
more  Jlian  half  a  century;  and  it  was  only  then 
suffered  to  appear 'as' a  form  of  public  worship 
on  ttie  peremjiory  mandate  of  Sang  James.  The 
preservation  of  a  distinction  of  religious  ideas  dr 
usages  betweeb  the  founders  of  Hymouth,  Salem, 
and  Chariestown  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  futilities.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
bpnions  these  colonic  held  in  England,  history 
recognizes  only  their  public  acts.  Here  Plymouth, 
Salem,  and  Boston  were  equally  determined  in 
separation. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  the  Company  in  England 
viewcid  the  action  at  Salem  with  inquietude  if  not 
with  astonishment.  In  October  a  letter  was  de- 
spatched under  its  authority  which  conveys  a  sharp 
reprimand  to  Governor  Endicott;  and  another  of 
similar  tenor  was  sent  to  Higginsou  and  Skelton. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  names  of  John  Winthrop 
and  Isaac  Johnson  are  among  those  attached  to 
these  documents,  because  in  less  than  a  year  both 
signed  the  church  covenant  at  Charlestown,  and 
becatne  pioneers  in  organizing  another  independent 
congregational  church  in  New  England. 

Tlie  terms  of  the  Company's  letter  to  Endicott 
are  especially  strong  in  reproof,  and  on  no  other 
hypothesis,  except  that  a  private  letter  accompanied 
the  official  one  to  explain  it  away,  can  the  genuine- 
'  ness  of  the  astonishment  and  ahirm  therein  ex- 
pressed be  questioned.  Not  only  is  Endicott 
rebuked  for  the  ^'rash  innovations  begun  and 
practised  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government''^ 
of  the  colony,  he  is  told  that  he  seems  unequal  to 
a  sound  and  prudent  administration  of  its  afilEiirs ; 
and  he  is  warned  against  bringing  the  Company 
under  tlie  censure  of  the  home  government.  Finally^ 
they  say  to  their  over-zealous  agent,  that  if  he 
knows  *'  anything  which  bith  been  spoken  or  done 
either  by  the  ministen  (wliont  the  Brownes  do 


seem  tacitly  to  blame  for  some  things  uttered  in 
their  sermons  or  prayers)  or  any  others,  we  require 
you,  if  any  such  thing  be,  that  you  form  due  pro- 
cess agaiiut  the  offenders  and  send  it  to  us  by  the 
first,  that  we  may,  as  our  duty  binds  us,  use  means 
to  have  them  duly  punished.'*  ^  We  do  not  liear 
more  of  either  process  or  punishment;  and  although 
the  Brownes  were  not  the  first  persons  in  New 
England  to  suffer  for  opinion's  sake,  yet  their  case 
is  not  strictly  identical  with  tliat  of  Lyford  and 
Oldham,  who  were  banished  from  Plymouth  not 
more  on  account  of  religion  than  for  their  effoils 
to  create  faction  in  the  colony,  and  dot  then  until 
forbearance  had  lost  its  virtue. ' 

While  the  ships  that  bore  Winthrop's  company 
were  lying  in  Yarmouth  harbor  a  letter  was  drawn 
up  on  board  entitled,  ^'  The  humble  request  of  h» 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  tlie  Govenior  and  the 
Company  late  gone  for  New  England ;  to  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
knd." 

After  entreating  the  prayera  of  the  reverend 
fathera  and  brethren  of  the  Church,  the  letter  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  unequivocal  language  :  ^  — 

''And  howsoever  your  charitie  may  have  met 
with  some  occasion  of  discouragement  through  the 
misreport  of  our  intentions,  or  through  the  disaf- 
fection, or  indiscretion,  of  some  of  us,  or  rather, 
amongst  us;  for  wee  are  not  of  those  who  dj^eame 
of  perfection  in  this  world;  yet  we  desire  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  principals, 
and  body  of  our  company,  as  those  who  esteeme  it 
our  honour  to  <»11  the  Church  of  England,  bom 
whence  wee  rise,  our  deare  mother  and  cannot  part 
from  our  native  countrie,  where  she  specially  resid- 
eth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many  tean 
in  our  eyes ;  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope 
and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  sal- 
vation, wee  have  received  in  her  bosome  and  suckt 
it  from  her  breasts ;  wee  leave  it  not,  therefore,  as 
loathing  that  milk  wherewith  wee  were  nourished 
there,  but,  blessing  God  for  thfe  parentage  and 
education,  as  membera  of  the  same  body,  shall 
always  rejoyce  in  her  good,  and  unfainedly  grieve 
for  any  sorrow  that  shall  ever  betide  her,  and 
while  we  have  breath  syncerely  desire  iemd  endeavour 

^  Tlie  letter  nmj  be  read  in  Yoansr't  Chrtmichi  of  MksttteAm* 
seiU,  pp.  290,  291.  Tlie  letikr  is  rrqnetted  to  keep  it  in  view 
M  detenniuing  the  religioat  chancter  of  tke^emigmtion. 

*  This  letter  mtf  be  fonod.  in  foil,  in  Hutchinson's  Haiary  of 
JfastarAMsHU  B^.  VoL  I.,  Appendix;  also  Hnbbud*t  Htm 
EtttflmnJ,  p.  126,  ed.  of  1815. 
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the  oontiinijmoe  and  abundance  of  her  welfare,  with 
the  inlai^oient  of  her  bounds  in.  the  kingdome  of 
Christ  Jesus.'' 

We  see  no  reason  to  impeach  the  entire  honesty 
of  this  declaration,  or  to  question  the  rectitude  of 
those  making  it.  In  their  view,  —  and  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  extract  from  Neal  in  support  of 
oar  deduction,  —  they  who  signed  and  they  who 
assented  to  it  considered  themselves  still  within  the 
Choreh  of  England.  The  deep  love  they  express 
shows  us  how  strongly  their  hearts  yearned  toward 
her,  cruel  and  unnatural  as  that  mother  had  proved 
herself;  and  that  up  to  this  hour  the  idea  of  com- 
plete separation,  however  silently  it  might  be 
making  its  way,  had  not  developed  into  an  active 
principle  among  the  colonists.  W^  infer  from  the 
language  that  some  peculiar  occasion  —  perhaps 
the  affair  of  the  Brownes  —  called  forth  the  dec- 
lantion  which  by  its  every  word  so  unmistakably 
evidences  the  repugnance  with  which  those  men 
and  women  regarded  a  severance  from  the  mother 
churoh.  They  had  come  together,  for  the  first 
time,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  little 
importunity  for  interchange  of  religious  opinion. 
They  considered,  themselves  still  upon  the  soil  of 
England,  and  would  no  more  acknowledge  them- 
selves Separatists  in  Yarmouth  harbor  than  when 
in  the  streets  of  London  or  Leicester.  Lideed,  it  is 
unlikely  that  th^  either  asked  or  expected  more 
in  New  England  than  liberty  to  secure  those  re- 
fonns  for  which  they  had  hopelessly  battled  in  Old 
England,  within  its  lawful  church. 

Hie  voyage  undoubtedly  contributed  to  form 
settled  opinions,  by  its  opportunity  .for  free  discus- 
sion, and  through  the  influence  of  such  as  held 
more  advanced  ideas  than  the  great  body  of  colo- 
-nists.  For  the  fi^t  time,  too,  in  their  lives,  they 
found  themselves  freed  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
and  persecution.  Broader  views  began  to  prevail ; 
so  tliat  the  idea  which  they  had  repudiated  grew 
into  vigorous  being  as  they  approached  the  shores 
of  New  England.^  But  whether  such  an  hypothe- 
sis is  or  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  the  descendants  of  these  men,  it  is  con- 

}  An  illottratioa  of  this  andeveloped  purpose  amoRg  the  colo- 
nistt  oocnn  to  ns.  In  tbe  beginning  of  oar  great  Civil  War 
the  parpoae  of  government  and  people  was  proclaimed  to  be  the 
hitegritf  of  the  Union ;  and  this  became  the  watchword  of  the 
North.  Had  the  abolition  of  slavery  been  that  avowed  purpose, 
we  doobi  if  the  people  would  have  sustained  it,  as  they  did, 
liter,  when  it  beesme  the  vital  principle  of  the  contest  Yet 
who  ahnU  say 'thai  thinking  men  did  not  foresee  this  at  the  be- 
ginning ? 


sidered  wholly  consistent  with  the  vexy  pecuUar 
conditions  under  which,  the  colonists  embarked  ia 
Old  and  disembarked  in  New  Enghind,  where  tney 
found  independent  churehes  already  established  at 
Plymouth  and  at  Salem,  and  a  public  ppinion 
already  formed  wliich  duallowed  the  reading  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  within  the  jurisdiction  ^of 
either. 

If  we  are  not  to  read  the  letter  of  Winthrop  and 
his  associates  in  a  Machiavellian  sense,  the  religions 
status  of  the  colonists  seems  sufficiently  and  authori- 
tatively pronounced  by  its  terms.  That  Wintbrop's 
followers  became  Separatists  soon  after  landing 
in  New  England  is  shown  by  ,their  first  ^chureh 
covenant,  adopted  at  Charlestown  on  the  30th 
of  July,  16^0.  It  was  the  day  appointe^..for  a 
public  fast  in  consequence  of  the  great  sickness 
and  mortality  that  had  broken  out  among  them. 
We  may  be  sure  that  tlie  occasion  was  one  of  un- 
usual solemnity  to  the  four  men  who  subscribed  to 
the  following  articles :  — 

'*  We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  being 
by  his  most  wise  and  good  Providence  brought 
together  into  this  part  of  America,  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  and  desirous  to  unite  ourselyes  in 
one  Congregation  or  Chureh  under  the  Lord  Jesus 
Girist,  our  head,  in  such  sort  as  becometh  all  those 
whom  he  hath  redeemed  and  sanctified  to  himself. 
Do  hereby  solemnly  and  religiously  (as  in  his  most 
holy  Presence)  promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  walk 
in  all  our  ways  according  to  the  Bule  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  all  Conformity  to  his  holy  Ordinances, 
and  in  mutual  Love  and  Bespect,  each  to  the  other, 
so  near  as  God  shall  give  us  grace/'  ^ 

The  first  signers  of  tliis  covenant  were,  as  we 
have  said,  only  four  in  number,  Governor  Win- 
throp,  Dudley,  Johnson,  and  John  Wilson,  subse- 
quently their  pastor ;.  so  that  it  seems  unlikely  the 
movement  for  founding  a  church  could  have  been 
generally  agreed  u)X)n.  Two  days  afterward  five 
more  joined,  and  then  others.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
chosen  pastor,  and  the  first  church  of  these  colonists 
began  its  mission  of  gathering  souls  into  the  fold 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  without  the  consecration 
of  bisliops,  and  without  an  allusion  in  their  cove- 
nant to  the  Church  of  England,  its  authority,  its 
ordinances,  or  its  discipUne.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  con\nctions,  the  preferences  of  the  colo- 
nists at  the  moment  of  embarkation,  connection 
with  the  mother  church  was  i^ow  completely  re- 
nounced, and  an  independent  congr^tional  chureh 

^  Fozeroft't  Cfmtmrtf  Sermom,  preached  Augntt  SS,  17S0. 
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established  under  the  authority  and  example  of  the 
leasts  in  the  enterprise  of  colonization. 

-It  is  true  that  the  same  anxietj  to  repel  -the 
charge  of  separation,,  so  often  instanced,  cliarac- 
terizes  the  letter  written  by  the  deputy-governor, 
Dudley^  to  the  Countess  of  Lincobi,  dated  the  28th 
of  &Iarch,  1631.  In  this  letter,  which  gives  by  far 
tne  most  interesting  and  the  most  connected  ac- 
count of  the  new  plantation,  Dudley  refers  to  the 
''  f^dse  and  scandalous  reports  '^  of  those  who  went 
back  in  the  same  ships  that  brought  them  over  the 
last  year,  and  who  .out  of  their  antipathy  for  their 


late  associates  '' affirmed  them  to  be  Brownists  in 
rel^on  and  ill-affected ''  to  tlie  state.  The  deputy 
entreats  hb  friends  not  to  believe  these  reports.  He 
asserts  that  no  altemtion  in  the  civil  or,  religious 
views  of  his  confederates  lias  taken  place  since 
their  coming  over;  and,  instances  tliat  it  was  the 
daily  custom  to  pray  for  the  king  and  royal  family. 
But,  not^vithstanding  this  averment,  the  policy  of 
Endicott  became  tlmt  of  his  successor,  and  the  **  rash 
innovations''  inaugurated  in  1629,  at  Salem,  the 
settled  principle  of  civil  and  religious  government 
within  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  charter. 


IV, 


THE  SETTLEMENT  AT  CHAELESTOWN. 


Thi  settlement  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Winthrop  and  his  associates  b^^n  on  the  penin- 
sula between  the  Charles  and  Mvstic  Bivers,  called 
by  th^  Indians  Mishawum  and  by  .the  English 
Chariestown.  It  was  tlie  first  spot^  within  the  sub* 
sequent  limits  of  Middlesex  County,  to  receive  an 
£ngUsh  name,  and  tlie  cradle  of  the  infant  com- 
monwealth. ][n  1614  Captain  John  Smith  saw  the 
entrance  to  Boston  Bay.  Mistaking  it  for  the  es- 
tuary of  a  noble  stream^  he  called  it  Charies  Biver, 
in  honor  of  the  prince  who  afterward  ascended  the 
throne  as  Charles  I.  The  name  of  Charlton  was 
certainly  applied  to  some  locality  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  as  eariy  as  1620.  Governor  Bradford  tran- 
scribes, in  his  IlUiorif  of  Plif^nouik  Plantation,  a 
portion  of  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Dermer^  in 
that  year,  in  which  Charlton  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
adapted  for  English  settlement  because  the  savages 
there  were  less  to  be  feared  than  those  inhabiting 
the  country  farther  soutk  Captain  Dermer  had 
seen  Smith's  map,  but  it  is  only  on  the  later  edi- 
tions, subsequent  to  16 14^  that  Chariton  is  desig- 
nated, on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Charles. 
Still,  as  Smith  assigned  English  names  to  localities 
along  the  coast  according  to  his  fancy,  it  is  quite 
possible  the  name  of  tliis  future  settlementi  like 
that  of  Plymouth,  may  have  originated  with  him, 
and  if  so  he  has  the  greater  honor.  His  map  and 
lelatioiL  of  New  England  had  been  seen  and  read 
previous  to  tlie  emigration  of  cither  the  Pilgrims 


or  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists.  The  names 
he  gave  could  not  have  escoped  notice;  indeed, 
they  are  frequently  used  by  Winthrop  and  other 
early  writers  on  New  England.  Plymouth,  there- 
fore, was  already  named  when  the  I^grims  disem- 
barked there.^ 

The  name  of  the  river  Charles  was  given  to  the 
earliest  settlement,  which  maintainied  a  separate 
e]dstence  until  1873,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Bos- 
ton. Though  swallowed  up  in  the  steady  expan- 
sion of  the  metropolis,  with  which  its  inter^ts  and 
its  history  were  too  closely  identified  for  a  longer 
separation,  we  trust  the  ancient  and  historical  name 
of  Chariestown  may  survive  the  political  union  and 
remain  the  distinctive  designation  of  the  peninsula 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

Winthrop's  company  were  not,  hpwever,  the  first 
settlera  of  Chariestown.  The  territory  was  a  dis^ 
puted  one.  lu  1622  the  Council  of  Plymouth 
granted  to  Captain  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  a  patent  covering  ten  miles  in  breadth 
on  the  coast  and  extending  thirty  miles  inland  on 
the  northeast  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Upon  tlie 
death  of  the  patentee  his  grant  was  inherited  by  his 
brother,  John  Gorges,  who  by  a  deed  dated  January 
10,  I629»  conveyed  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  Bar- 
onet, of  Handforth,  in  the  county  of  Cliester,  and 

^  Blone't  GmsHUer  (1797)  gives  the  Indian  name  of  Chaikt 
RiTer  at  QmUo^mU ;  N.  W.  Jones'  liuUmm  Bmifeiim  gives  *H 
as  Q«jt-ii#^-f  ifoi ;  meaning  it  is  circolar  or  crooked. 
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his  heirs,  ''all  the  land  in  t>Teadth  Ijing  from  the 
east  side  of  Charles  Biver  to  the  easterly  part  of 
tlie  cape  called  Nahant^  and  all  the  lands  lying  in 
length  twenty  miles  northeast  into  the  main-land 
from  the  mouth  of  the  said  Charles  Biver^  lying 
also  in  length  twenty  miles  into  the  main-land 
northeast  from  the  said  cape  Nahant/'  This  is 
tlie  same  Brereton  mentioned  in  oar  account  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
his  grant  coveried  the  same  tract  already  conveyed 
under  patent  to  tliat  Company. 

Sir  William,  in  a  spirit  which  do^s  him  honor, 
declined  to  contest  the  Compan/s  title  to  the  lands 
jointly  claimed,  but  asked  that  a  ''  proportionable 
quantity  "  might  be  allotted  to  him  for  the  people 
and  servants  he  was  about  sending  over.  The 
Company  refused  to  entertain  this  or  any  proposal 
tliat  might  seem  to  concede  the  validity  of  Brere- 
ton's  grant ;  although  he  either  was  already  become, 
or  liad  declared  his  intention  of  becoming,  a  partner 
in  their  undertaking. 

Sir  William  Brereton  being  thus  disposed  of,  a 
new  claimant  appears  in  the  person  of  John  Old- 
ham, whose  expulsion  from  Plymouth  Colony  has 
be^  related.     His  claim  was  in  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  Gorges  to  himself  and  John  Dorrell,  for  sill 
the  lands  lying  between  the  Charles  and  Saugus 
rivers,  extending  in  a  straight  hne  five  miles  up 
tlie  first  and  three  miles  up  the  last  named  stream. 
William  Bkxton,  or  Blackstone,  clerk,  and  Wil- 
liam Jeffrys,  gentleman,  were  authorized  to  put 
Oldham  in  possession.     It  thus  appears,  beyond  a 
re.a5onable  doubt,  that  John  Gorges  was  in  actual 
possession  of  his  parent  by  his  agent,  Blackstone. 
Tlie  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  show 
that  Oldham  applied  to  have  his  patent  examined 
by  them,  and  though  they  refused  to  take  ofiicial 
action  ui)on  the  application,  the  exaniination  was 
nevertheless  made,  when  tHe  tenor  of  the  grant  o])- 
peared  to  be  as  just  related.     Oldham's  grant  was 
declared  to  be  void  in  law  by  the  Company,  but  in'* 
order  to  strengthen  their  own  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  Oldham  powerless,  —  for  he  wa3 
I^rsonally  urging  his  claim  with  the  dogged  perse- 
verance cliaracteristic  of  the  man, —  Governor  Cra- 
dock  wrote"  to  Endicott,  in  April,  1620,  to  send 
forty  or  fifty  persons  to  inhabit  the  disputed  terri- 
tory as  soon  ns  the  ships,  then  preparing  to  sail, 
arrived  at  Naumkeag.     He  was  also   advised  to 
treat  such  old  planters  as  might  be  living  within 
the  boundaries  of  Oldham's  grant  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlic  Company's  people  were  treated ;  or 


even  to  allow  them  still  greater  privileges  if  lie 
cause  for  so  doing. 

Among  those  who  arrived  at  Governor  Eiidi- 
cott's  plantation  at  Salem  were  the  three  broth- 
ers, Balph,  Richard,  and  William  Sprague,  who  seem 
to  have  been  possessed  with  a  desire  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  bay  lying  to  the  westward.     Having 
obtained  the  governor's  consent,  they  with  three 
or  four  companions  set  out  from  Salem,  and,  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  through  the  woods,  came  to  the 
peninsula  between  the  Charles  and  Mystic  Hvers. 
They  found  it  full  of  natives  who  are  termed  Aber« 
ginians,  whose  chief,  John  Sagamore,  freely  con- 
sented that  the  strange  Englishmen  might  settle  at 
Mishawum.    Tliey  also  found  here  an  Englishman 
named  Tliomas  Walford,  a  smith,  living  in  a  house 
covered  with  thatch  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade. 
Tliomas  Walford^  was,  therefore,  the  first  white 
settler  within  the  original  limits  of   Middlesex 
County.      Upon    further  survey  these  explorers 
found  the  peninsidn,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  main- 
land, full  of  stately   timber.    The   Charlestown 
records,*  fronl  which  this  account  is  taken;*  refer 
the  arrival  of  the  Spragues  to  the  year.  1628. 

How  or  when  this  solitary  white  man,  Thomas 
Walford,  first  became  a  resident  of  Mishit wum  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  simple  fact  thut 
he  and  tliree  or  four  others  of  his  countrymen 
made  their  habitations  in  this  wildemesi  is  full  of 
romantic  interest.  What  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  this  seclusion  ?  What  the  fearless  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  ventured  thus  alone  to  rear 
his  humble  thatch  among  the  wigwams  of  the  red 
Aberginians  ?     Was  he  an  outcast  seekiiig  an  im- 

^  Too  little  is  known  of  this  num.  The  records  state  his  oe- 
cnpation  to  huve  been  that  of  a  smith.  In  April,  1081,  he  was 
banished  for  "  contempt  of  aothority,"  etc.  When  fined  for  solna 
unknown  oflence  he  poid  the  penaltj  by  kiUing  a  wolf.  Like 
mnny  others  he  removed  to  Piscataqoa.  It  is  a  hard  commen- 
tary  upon  the  \>oX\vy  of  the  new-comers  that  the  original  £og)isk 
setllers  Jisnppeared  before  it. 

'  We  do  not  use  these  records  with  that  confidence  which 
usually  inspires  the  historian  when  drawing  from  such  soureea. 
The  account  of  the  first  English  settlement  at  Charkatown  was 
written  in  16C4,  mnnv  veors  after  the  events  it  describes,  and  ia,  . 
of  course,  lanrcly  traditional.     There  is  confusion  in  fixing  the 
time  of  arrival  of  the  Spragues  and  of  Graves,  the  engiueer,  in* 
the  same  year.  102S.     Graves  did  not  come  over  until  the  next 
year.     Moreover,  there  is  a  difierence  between  a  settlement  he-^ 
gun   by   six  or  seven  )KT&ons  ("Ralph,  Richard,  and  AViUiam. 
SpRurue,  with  three  or  four  more")  and  one  begtm  by  nearly  a  • 
hundred  pcrfions.  as  was  that  under  Graves  and  Bright.     We 
therefore  indiiH'  to  the  opinion  that  the  discovery  party  of  the 
Spragues  did  not  remain  at  Mishawum,  but  returned  to  Naaiu* 
keag  to  report  what  they  had  seen,  going  back  with  Graves  the 
next  sumiber. 
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Pregnable  asjlum,  or  was  he  a  vanderer  who 
shunned  the  companionship  ^  His*  own  race, — 
tne  restraints  of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their  re- 
ligion?. His  boldness  in  seeking  a  home  among 
the  savages,  his  contempt  for  the  authority  of  the 
Puritan  magistrates  when  the  settlers  invaded  his 
solititrj  state,  lead  us  to  infer  tliat  he  was  one  of 
those  f^:ee  spirits  who  Ciinnot  blithe  freely  in  the 
atniospl^re  of  cities,  yet  who  by  the  very  act  of 
separating  themselves  from  society  become  the 
^nwij[ling  pioneers  of  civilization,  itself.  Thomas 
.  Walfprd  builded  better  than  lie  knew. 
I  It;  IS  probable  that  the  Spragues,  with  their  com- 
panions, after  exploring  not  only  the  peninsuk  of 
llishawum,  but  the  neighborliood,  returned  to 
Naumkeag  to  make  report  of  their  discovery ;  for 
upon  tl^  arrival  of  the  ships  with  the  second 
embarkation  Governor  Endicott,  mindful  of  his 
instructions,  despatched  Tho^nas  Graves,  the  Com- 
pany's engineer,  with  a  considerable  number  of  tlie 
new  settlers,  directly  to  the  spot  visited  by  them. 
Bev.  Francis  H^ginson  tells  us  tliat  when  he  and 
his  companions  arrived,  the  old  and  new  phiuters 
numbered  about  three  hundred,  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred settled  at  Naumkeag,  now  called  Salem,  while 
the  rest  were  beginning  to  build  a  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  which  tliey  called  Cherton,  or 
Charlestown.    This  was  in  the  summer  of  1629. 

Thomas  Graves,  whose  experience  in  mining, 
surveying,  and  fortification  had  brought  him  to 
the  Company's  notice,  was  under  a  contract  to  serve 
them  one  year  in  his  capacity  of  mining,  civil,  axid 
military  engineer,  or  three,  if  his  services  should 
be  required  so  long.  He  was  also  appointed  a 
member  of  Endicott's  council,  and  seems  to  liave 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  ren- 
der his  co-operation  valuable  in  the  new  plantation. 
I  Mr.  Graves  immediately  kid  out  the  town  of 
Charlestown  about  the  eminence  called  the  Town 
Hill ;  the  proposing  inhabitants  were  each  allotted 
two  acres  of  land,  which  Graves  surveyed  and 
measured  for  tlieuL 

'' Upon  which,''  say  the  records, "  Ralph  Sprague 
and  others  began  to  build  their  houses,  and  to  pre- 
pare fencing  for  their  lots,  which  was  afterwards 
set  up  almost  in  a  semi-circubr  form  on  the  south 
and  southeast  side  of  that  field  kid  out  to  them, 
which  lies  situate  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
Town  Hill.  Walter  Palmer  and  one  or  two  more 
shortly  after  began  to  build  in  a  straight  line  upon 
their  two-acre  lots  on  the  east  side  of  the  Town  Hill, 
and  set  up  a  slight  fence  in  common  tliat  ran  up 


to  Thomas  Walford's  fence;  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  East  Field.'' 

Engineer  Graves  also  built  an  edifice  sufficiently 
krge  to  be  designated  as  the  **  Great  House,"  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  such  as  were  expected  to 
come  over  the  next  year.  This  building,  which 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  inliabitants  and 
used  for  a  meeting-house,  was  erected  by  direction 
of  Governor  Winthrop  and  others.  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham,  the  indefatigable  historian  of  Charlestown, 
says  it  stood  wholly  in  the  square  opposite  the 
kne  by  the  Mansion  House.  It  continued  to  be 
used  as  a  pkcc  oi  public  worship  until  1636,  when 
a  new  church  was  built  between  the  town  and  the 
neck.  Graves  also  kid  out  a  small  fort  on  the 
summit  of  Town  Hill,  which  the  inhabitants,  stim- 
ukted  by  a  report  that  the  Narragansett  Indians 
were  intending  to  drive  all  the  English  into  the  sea, 
raised  with  great  expedition. 

The  records  having  erred  in  fixing  Grraves's 
operations  in  1628,  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
claimed  for  these  interesting  detaik  which  bring 
the  primitive  acts  of  the  first  inhabitants  so  vividly 
before  us ;  yet,  as  they  state  that  Balph  Sprague 
and  others  did  not  begin  to  build  until  the  town 
was  kid  out,  we  conclude  that  the  actual  settlement 
goes  no  farther  back  than  the  summer  of  1629. 
The  testimony  as  to  the  number  of  houses  erected 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  equally  open  to  criticism. 
Captain  Roger  Ckp  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs 
that  when  in  May,  1630,  he  and  othera  knded  at 
Nautasket,  there  were  some  few  English  in  a  very 
destitute  condition  at  Charlestown,  which  he  after- 
wards found  to  consist  of  a  few  wigwams  and  one 
house ;  he  also  is  writing  long  after  the  occurrence 
he  rektes.  The  records  assert  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  Winthrop's  Company  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  patentees  oocupied  the  Great  House.  If  this 
be  true,  there  were  then  two  houses  standing  on 
the  peninsula,  the  other  being  that  of  Walford, 
the  smith. 

Ckp's  account  has  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
settlement  had  been  abandoned  by  all  except  Wal- 
ford when  he  visited  it.^  Tliere  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  other  occupation  when  Winthrop  arrived. 
During  the  winter  -of  1629-30  disease  had  again 
attacked  the  Salem  colonists,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able may  have  also  visited  the  handful  of  settlen 

1  Captain  Roger  Clafi  caim  over  with  Captain  Sqoeb,  in  the 
Mary  and  John,  Innaing  at  Nantatket  80th  May,  IftSO,  aome 
wecin  before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop.  Clap'i  Mtwmn  weie 
printed  in  Boatom  in  1701. 
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At  Chariesiown.  Neither  Winthrop  nor  Dudley 
mentions  in  his  journal  the  presence  of  any  in- 
habitants at  Charlestown^  though  Maverick^,  the 
solitary  settler  on  Noddle's  Island,  is  mentioned. 
We  think  it  hardly  probable  that  such  a  circum- 
stanoe  would  Have  been  forgotten  by  them,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  tliat  neither  they  nor  their 
companions  had  then  fixed  upon  a  place  for  settle- 
ment, and  that  the  subsequent  selection  of  Charles- 
town  for  the  chief  town  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  choice  as  of  necessity.  But  whether  the  settle- 
ment begun  by  Graves  and  the  Spragues  was  or 
was  not  a  continuous  one,  Chailestown  liad  now  a 
definite  MiaiuM  and  a  name  among  the  New  Eng- 
land plantations. 

We  must  now  interrupt  our  narrative  to  men- 
tion an  attempted  settlement  in  another  part  of  the 
county.  Before  the  sailing  of  Winthrop  and  his 
company  from  England  another  band  of  emigrants 
had  embarked  at  Plymouth  on  board  tlie  ship  Mary 
and  John,  of  four  hundred  tons  burden.  These 
people  were  principally  from  Devonshire,  Somer- 
setshire, and  Dorsetshire.  With  them  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Warham,  Bev.  Mr.  Maverick,  and  two  of 
the  assistants  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  Bos- 
riter  and  Ludlow.  They  sailed  from  Plymouth 
Sound,  March  20, 1630,  arriving  at  Nantasket  on 
the  SOth  of  May  following.  Squeb,  their  captain, 
conceiving  his  voyage  terminated,  put  all  his  pas- 
sengers on  shore  at  Nantasket,  refusing  to  carry 
them  into  Charles  Biver,  which  they  claimed  he  was 
bound  by  his  agreement  to  do.  Their  situation 
here,  without  other  shelter  than  a  few  miserable 
huts  left  standing  by  Conant,  and  without  even 
a  boat  to  transport  themselves  to  their  true  desti- 
nation, became  one  of  grave  apprehension  to  them; 
and  finding  the  sliipmaster  inexorable,  they  imme- 
diately cast  about  for  a  place  of  permanent  settle- 
ment This  accidental  landing  upon  the  southern- 
most point  of  Boston  Bay  led  to  the  settlement  of 
Dorchester,  as  a  disembarkation  at  Charlestbwn 
might  and  probably  would  have  led  to  a  settlement 
somewhere  upon  Charles  Biver. 

The  first  thing  these  emigrants  did  was  to  pro- 
cure a  boat  from  some  of  the  old  planters  about 
the  bay,  and  to  despatch  in  her  a  party  of  explora- 


tion. These  discoverers  landed  ^rst  at  Charles- 
town,  where  they  were  received  by  a  man  presumed 
to  be  Thomas  Walford,  who,  then  having  nothing 
else,  gave  them  fish  to  eat  They  pursued  their 
way  up  the  Charles  until  it  grew  narrow'  and 
shallow,  when  they  landed  under  a  steep  bank  ai|d 
with  much  toil  conveyed  fheir  goods  to  the  shoi^ 
Night  coming  on,  sentinels  were  set,  for  they  were 
apprized  that  a  brge  body  of  Indians  wens  watch- 
ing their  movements.  Having  with  them  an  old 
planter,  who,  it  is  presumed,  acted  as  their  pilot 
on  this  occasion,  the  Englishmen  sent  him  to 
advise  the  sava:ges  not  to  enter  dieir  encam^^nent 
during  tlie  night,  and  were  unmolested  by  them; 
but  in  the  morning  friendly  communication  was 
established  by  the  exchange  of  a  bass  for  an  Eng- 
lish biscuit,  after  which  the  Indians  came  freely 
among  them.  The  scene  of  this  adventure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Watertown. 

The  exploring  party  had  remained  here  but  a 
few  days,  during  which  they  erected  a  shelter  for 
their  goods,  when  they  were  recdled  to  join  their 
brethren  at  a  place  called  Mattapan  by  the  Indians 
and  Dorchester  by  these  people.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes 
relates  in  his  Annals  that  the  pla$e  of  landing 
on  Charles  River  was  called  "  Dorchester  Fields.'* 
Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  build  a  town  above 
Charlestown  on  the  Charles.  We  shall  see  that  its 
accomplishment  was  not  long  defet^. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Dorchester  settlers  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  they  were  unquestionably 
the  most  compact,  best  assorted,  and  most  homo- 
geneous body  of  men  who  came  over  in  the  great 
emigration  of  1630.  Before  saiHng  they  had 
made  choice  of  their  ministers,  solemnizing  the 
occasion  by  a  fast,  and  by  preaching  and  phyer, 
in  the  New  Hospital  of  Plymouth.  Being  settled 
in  their  religious  organization,  they  transported 
them^ves  to  New  England  as  a  congregation  in 
which  the  doubts,  dissensions,  and  anxieties  that 
assailed  others  had  apparently  no  place.  In  fixinjp 
the  order  of  New  England  congregational  churches 
we  do  not  see  hoW  tlie  third  pLice  can  be  mote 
properly  assigned  than  to  the  Dorchester  congre- 
gation. 
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THE  GEEAT  EMIGRATION. 


Tn  'fleet  whose  departure  from  England  has 
been  witnessed  had  a  long  and  tempestaous  voyage 
•cross  the  Atlantic.  At  two  o'clock  dn  jthe  afternoon 
of  the  6th  of  June  land  was  discovered  in  forty-three 
and  a  quarter  degrees  north,  from  the  deck  of  the 
Arbella.  Towards  niglit  it  grew  calm  and  foggy, 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  south  aiid  east.  Being 
to  the  northward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  they  steered 
west  by  north,  meaning  to  make  the  land  off  Mount 
Agamenticus.  On  the  7th,  it  still  being  calm  and 
&e  ships  making  little  way,  they  diverted  them- 
selves by  fishing  for  cod.  On  the  8th  they  sighted 
the  peaks  of  Mount  Desert,  ten  leagues  distant. 
Then  they  tacked  and  stood  W.  S.  W.,  the  £air 
June  day  and  the  welcome  shore  refreshing  them 
with  their  sunshine  and  their  fragrance.  The  9th 
they  sailed  merrily  along  the  New  England  coast. 
The  10th  the  grand  White  Hills,  vague  and 
shadoVy  as  spirits  of  the  air,  glided  into  view. 
With  bvoring  breezes  the  ships  bounded  over  the 
swelling  billows,  and  like  mettled  coursers  seemed 
to  put  forth  their  greatest  speed  as  they  neared 
tbegoaL 

'  On  Friday,  the  11th,  the  voyagers  were  off  the 
Isles  of  Shoab,  where  they  saw  a  ship  at  anchor. 
The  wind  being  adverse  they  were  all  day  in  sight 
of  Gape  Ann.  About  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  the  colonists  were  roused  from  slumber  by 
'ihe  report  of  a  cannon.  The  ships  were  nearing 
their  port.  Tlie'eventful  day  was  just  breaking. 
On  th^  right  loomed  in  tlie  obscure  light  of  early 
dawn  the  high  promontory  of  the  cape,  crowned 
with  the  forest  and  enthroned  amid  the  everlasting 
surged.  Here,  in  its  spacious  haven,  was  the  scene 
of  the  beginning  of  Conant's  plantation,  and  there, 
by  the  shore,  were  the  humble  cottages  of  the  men 
who,  emulating  the  high  example  of  the  Pilgrims, 
teid,  "We  will  not  go  back."  Here  the  tawny 
difb  of  Norman's  Woe  were  bathed  in  glistening 
foam.'  The  cool  morning  air  came  laden  with  the 
pungent  odor  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  aromatic  per- 
fume of  magnolia,  bay  berry,  and  sweet  fern.  As 
this  Arbella  forged  slowly  on  towa'rds  the  harbor  a 


ship  was  seen  lying  there  at  anchor.  *  Tlie  master 
of  the  Arbella  immediately  launc|ied  his  skiff,  which 
pulled  off  to  board  the  stranger.  In  about  an  hour 
the  ArbeUa  was  herself  boarded  by  Isaac  Allerton. 
Seeing  now  another  shallop  coming  towards  them, 
the  Arbella  stood  on  to  meet  her;  Passing  through 
the  strait  betwetn  Baker's  Isle  and  Little  Misery, 
the  vessel  dropped  her  anchor  between  Marblehead 
and  the  higiiLaiids  of  Beverly.  The  voyage  was 
ended. 

The  ship  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Ann  Miras 
the  Lion,  Captain  William  Peirce,  from  Bristol, 
England,  whence  she  had  brought  a  number  of 
colonists  to  join  their  brethiten  at  Plymouth,  from 
whom  they  had  been  nearly^ten  years  separated. 
Captain  Peiroe  immediately  repaired  on  board  the 
Arbella,  and,  after  greeting  the  newly  arrived  head 
of  the  colony,  went  on  shore  to  fetch  Governor 
Endicott.  The  latter  came  off  to  the  ship  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then,  with  true  hospitality,  invited 
the  principal  personages  with  their  wives  on  shore, 
where  they  sapped  on  ''good  venison  pasty  and 
good  beer,'^  and  were  afterwards  conveyed  on  board 
their  vesseL  The  common  people  went  on  the 
Cape  Ann  shore,  and  regaled  themselves  as  pten- 
teously,  if  not  as  sumptuously,  as  their  bettets,  on 
the  wild  strawberries  they  found  ^wing  there. 
Surely,  no  stt^imger  contrast  coold  be  drawn  tiian 
this  bounteons  welcome  of  Man  and  Nature  with 
the  sad,  ill-omened  landing  from  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth  on  that  bleak  December  day. 

One  other  incident,  in  which  history  repeats 
itself,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  As  Samoset  wel- 
comed the  Pi^rims,  so  now  Masconomo,  sagamore 
of  Agawam,  came  on  board  the  Arbella  to  welcome 
the  Englishmen.  It  is  not  the  first  instance  of  true 
nobility  concealed  beneath  a  dusky  skin.  What- 
ever doubts  may  have  lurked  in  his  breast,  the  chiv- 
"^alric  spirit  of  the  savage  chieftain  prompted  a  deed 
of  high  courtesy  to  those  who  were  to  become  his 
neighbors,,  and — did  he  vaguely  forecast  it?  — 
erelong  his  snaoessors  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  narrative,  it 
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is  proper  to  mention  a  sonree  of  infonnation  from 
which  we  have  liberally  drawn,  and  which  cannot 
&il  to  deeply  interest  even  the  casual  reader.^ 

Hie  first  and  by  far  the  most  picturesque  ac- 
count of  the  settlements  in  Middlesex  is  that  of 
Thomas  Dudley,  one  of  the  five  original  under- 
takers; also  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  new 
colony ;  deputy,  and  subsequently  governor.  Re- 
membering his  noble  benefactress,  the  Coimtess  of 
Lincoln,  who,  he  says,  had  honored  him  with  many 
favors  in  Old  England,  he  sits  down  by  his  own 
.  humble  fireside,  and  with  the  paper  on  his  knee,  -^ 
for  he  had  no  table, — intem^ited  by  the  frequent 
coming  and  going  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  restore  warmth  to 
his  benumbed  fingers,  while  the  chill  March  winds 
scatter  the  ashes  on  the  hearthstone,  the  sturdy 
.  old  soldier  writes  the  letter  which  so  graphically 
'  portrays  the  trials  with  which  the  colonists  found 
themselves  unexpectedly  confronted.  He  is  frank, 
too,  and  plain-spoken  in  exposing  the  boufibast  of 
those  well-meaning  but  inflated  writers  whose  ex- 
aggerated accounts  had  been  received  in  England 
as  true  and  reliable.  And  he  savs  he  does  this 
''  lest  other  men  should  fall  short  of  their  expec- 
tations when  they  come  hither,  as  we  to  our  great 
prejudice  did  by  means  of  letters  sent  us  from 
hence  into  England,  wherein  honest  men  out  pf  a 
desire  to  draw  over  others  to  them  wrote  somewhat 
hyperbolically  of  many  things  here.''  , 

From,  the  12th  until  the  17th  the  new-comers 
remained  at  Salem.  Cordial  as  their  welcome  un- 
questionably was  they  were  unpre|)ared  for  what 
awaited  them.  More  tlian  eighty  of  Endicott's 
people  had  died  during  the  winter;  many  were 
still  sick,  and  others  weak  and  dispirited.  Not 
more  tlian  a  fortnight's  supply  of  bread  and  com 
remained  /  in  the  plantation ;  and  it  was  now 
found  tliat'the  provisions  intended  for  the  Com- 
pany's servants  here  had,  through  negligence,  not 
been  put  on  board.  So  they  were  forced  to  give 
all  these  persons  whose  labor  was  hired  their  liberty. 
How  painfully  must  the  reflection  liave  come  home 
.  to  ^Yiutllrop,  Dudley,  Johnson,  and  otliers.  like 
them,  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  '''too 
large  commendations  "  of  tiieir  friends  t 

*'  But,"  says  the  patient  Dudley, "  bearing  these 
things  as  we  might,  we  began  to  consider  the  place 
•of,  oar  sitting  down,  for  Salem,  where  we  landed, 

^  We  alto  refer  to  Governor  Winthrop*!  Journal,  the  Charles- 
(oim    reeorcb,   Wmtdtr^Worlnag  J^r^demct,    Hubbard,    and 
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pleased  us  not"  With  this  object  in  view,  on 
Thursday,  tlie  17th,  Governor  Winthrop  with  others 
went  to  Massachusetts,  which  then  meant  the  terri- 
tory comprised  between  the  headlands  of  Nahant 
and  Nantasket.  The  party  is  said  to  have  gone  six 
miles  up  the  Mystic  River ;  but  as  that  stream  is 
not  navigable  so  far,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
limit  of  their  exploration  with  precision.  They 
reported,  however,  on  their  return,  having  found  a 
suitable  situation  on  this  stream.  ..A  second  party, 
which  followed  the  first  to  confirm  or  condema  its 
judgment,  found  a  location  more  to  their. ]iking 
up  Charles  ^ivcr.  Upon  this,  the  new  colonists 
with  much  cost  and  labor  put  their  goods  into 
other  vessels  and  brought  them  to  Charlestown. 
But  now  an  insuperable  obstacle  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plan.  Many  of  the  newly,  arrived 
emigrants  were  sick  of  fever  and  of  the  scurvy ; 
so  many  that  the  rest  were  obliged  to  renounce 
their  intention  of  settling  higher  up  thc^  jiver,  ]l^ 
cause  the  well  were  unable  to  transport  the  baggage, 
stores,  and  ordnance  so  far.  Nevertheless,  time 
was  pressing.  Under  such  conditions  the  settle- 
ment at  Charlestown  begap.    .,  .     , 

By  the  6th  of  July  thirteen  of  the  seventeen  ves- 
sels despatched  by  the  Company  had .  arrived  at 
Charlestown  an4  Salem,  some  bringing  their  pas^ 
sengers  in  good  health,  others  landing  theirs  half 
starved.  The  Talbot  lost  fourteen  persons  on  her 
outward  voyage,  and  in  one  or  another  of  the  ships 
there  were  serious  losses  of  horses,  goats,  and  other 
live  stock.  At  this  time  the  roadstead,  the,  strai^d, 
and  the  hills  of  Charlestown  must  have  presented  a 
busy  scene.  Tiie  ships  were  hoisting  oijit  t^eir 
cai^oes ;  deeply  laden  boats  continually  passe^'to 
and  from  the  shore,  where  active  laborers  unloaded 
them.  The  river  dottedwith  horses,  kine,  sheep,  and 
goats  swimming  to  the  land,  the  air  filled  with  neigh- 
ing, lowing,  and  bleating,  the  songs  of  the  sailors, 
tlie  rattling  of  tackle,  the  hallooing,  shouting,  and 
laughter  from  ship  to  shore,  were  at  once  a  curijous 
spectacle  and  a  rude  transition  from  the  silence  .of 
ages.  About  the  Town  Hill  the  multitude  we.re 
busy  building  cottages,  making  booths,  or  setting 
up  tents  and  even  wignams  for  a  shelter  from 
the  sultry  summer  sun  or  copious  rains  that  alter- 
nately scorched  or  drenched  them.  At  such  a  time 
all  mu3t  labor.  Tender  women  must  jcut  rushes 
an4  evergreen  bouglis  for  the  new  roof;  wliile  the 
solemn  old  woods  echoed  again  to  the  axes  .of  the 
men.  Others  were  eagerly  seeking, out  and  gather- 
ing their  household  goods  about  them.      Little 
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cfaikben  aonght  for  thetr  dnmb  plajinated,  or  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes  upon  some  puinted  and  be- 
wfldercd  savage.  It  was  like  an  encampment  of 
gypsies,  or  a  long  picnic/or  the  inhabitants  of  a 
mbderate-sized  town  made  suddenly  homeless,-^ 
this  t|iousand  or  more*  English  men  and  women 
sleeping  und^r  the  stars,  snatching  their  slender 
meals  where,  when,  and  how  they  might,  with 
neither  wall,  moat,  nor  gate  for  a  bulwark  or  a 
defence,  but  only  trust  in  God  and  in  each  other; 
to  guard  and  keep  them.^ 

Of}  passed  the  first  #eeks,  until  at  length  the 
peninsula  presented  the  appearance  of  a  settlement 
True,  there  was  neither  turret  nor  spire,  but  some 
ordfar  began  to  come  out  of  the  chsos.  And  now, 
having  Hnsure  to  think  of  organization,  the  first  step 
takeii  was  the  gathering  of  a  churchy  as  has  been 
idated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

But  the  house  in  which  they  met  was' not  made 

with  hands.    The  Great  House  which  afterwards 

becdme  their  place  of  meeting  must  have  been 

given  up  to  the  sick  afid  helpless,  and,  remembering 

thai 

**  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples/' 

ibey  worshipped  abroad,  under  the  spreading 
biluiche^  of  a  tree/where,  says  »Boger  Qap,  ''I 
have  heard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips  preach 
mttiy  a  good  sermon.'^ 

This  step,  so  pregnant  of  results,  not  only  to 
this  plantation  but  to  all  New  England,  being 
consummated,  the  colonists  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  meet  an  unforeseen  periL  By  some  newly 
arrived  ships  news  was  received  of  hostile  prepara- 
tions by  the  French  for  a  descent  upon  the  weak 
New  England  colonies.  This  intelligence  created 
such  alarm  at  Charlestown  that  it  was  hastily 
decided  to  disperse  the  ccJonists  among  several 
plantations  rather  than  attempt  the  building  of  a 
fortified  town  in  any  one  place,  as  was  first  resolved 
upon.  Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  order  in 
vi^ich  the  new  settlements  were  made ;  but  that  at 
Watertown  seems  entitled  to  precedence,  as  it  was 
in  existence  before  the  last  week  of  August;  Ger- 
tamly  none  other,  that  at  Dorchester  excepted,  had 
been  begun  at  this  time.  ^ 

Sit  Bichard  Saltonstall  was  the  founder  of  the 

^  **  SomnA  Green,  the  finioiit  printer  of  Cambridge,  arrived 
wHI  Governor  Winthrap  in  16S0.  He  eanie  in  tlie  same  ship 
with  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dudkj,  Esq.,  and  used  to  tell  his  chtldien 
thai  ipoB  their  int  eoaung  ashore  both  he  and  several  others 
WBie  Ibr  tOBM  time  ^ad  to  lodge  in  an  emptjr  eask  to  shelter 
them  finom  the  weather,  for  want  of  honsing."  —  Bottom  Nnu- 
litUr.  Jwmmy  4. 178S. 


settlement  at  Watertown.  Johnaonsays  that,  hav- 
ing brought  over  cattle  and  servants,  he  wintered 
there.  This  chanung  and  attractive  location  seems 
to  have  favorably  impressed  the  colonists  from  the 
first.  The  Doio|iester  men  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
prepared  the  way,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  situ- 
ation to  which  Dudley  refers  when  he  says  the 
second  party  aenl  out  from  Ssilem  found  a  place 
they  liked  better  three  leagues  up  Charles  &iver ; 
for  Dr.  Fuller  of  Plymouth  writes  from  Charles- 
town  on  the  28th  of  June  to  Governor  Bradford, 
"  Hie  gentleiBen  herp  btely  come  over  are  resolved 
to  sit  down  at  the  head  of  Charles  River ;  and  they 
of  Mattapan  purpose  to  go  and  plant  with  them.'' 
Hubbard  does  jiot  know  why  the  name  of  Water- 
town  was  given  to  this  plantation.  Farmer  supr 
poses  it  to  have  been  derived  from  a  small  pbce 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  where  some  of 
the  ancestors  of  Sir  Bichard  Saltonstall  originated. 
Others  refer  it  to  the  natural  features  of  the  place, 
which  the  scaiciiy  of  good  water  at  Charlestown 
brought  prominently  into  view. 

Hie  two  settlements  of  Charlestown  and  Water-^ 
town  being  oommenced,  a  curious  incident,  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  occurred. 
For  reasons  whid  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  an  election  for  the  principal  officers 
of  government  was  held  on  the  23d  of  August, 
at  which  Wmthiop  was  chosen  governor,  Dudley 
deputy,  and  &non  Bradstreet  secretary.  Edward 
J(^nson  is  the  authority  for  this  statement,  and  he 
says  the  court  of  election  was  held  on  board  the 
Arbella;  but  aceording  to  the  colony  records  th6 
court  held  August  23d  was  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
which  had  ih>  power  under  the  charter  to  elect 
officers.  That  authority  was  exclusively  in  the 
General  Court,  and  the  records  do  not  mention 
the  meeting  of  a  General  Court  until  Septeu^ber. 
Winthrop  simply  mentions  under  the  first  date 
that  a  court  wad  hdd.  His  silence  as  to  any  elec- 
tion has  led  Prince  and  others  to  doubt  Johnson's 
statement :  ^  yet  considering  that  the  charter  jpre- 
scribed  holding  an  election  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  Easter  term  yeariy,  and  that  the  colonists  were 
then  at  sea,  hit  aooonnt  is  consistent  with  the  view 
that  this  kpae  mi^t  have  been  held  to  affect  the 
validity  of  the  charter.  Hence  an  election  may 
have  occurred ;  bat  as  the  day  could  not  be  that 
fixed  by  bw  the  act  was  omitted  from  the  record. 

^  The  Hutory  4tf  Jhm  Em^tmmd,  or,  at  it  ia  vtaaUf  quoted, 
Womder»WorkiMf  FmMkmn}  ofSum*s  Stniomr,  wai  printed  ia 
LondoD  in  ICJ^     Ita  aiBthonhip  ia  attributed  to  Edward  John- 
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Tbe  purpose  of  settling  any  donbt  as  to  the  lespec- 
tiTO  powers  of  Winthrop  and  Endicott  may  also 
have  had  weight  in  determining  an  election.  Sa- 
lem m^t  still  have  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
goTemment  had  the  principal  men  not  disliked  its 
situation,  as  Dudley  relates. 

At  this  court^  the  first  formal  act  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment took  place.  There  were  present  Governor 
"Winthrop,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Boger  Ludlow,  Edward  Bossiter,  In- 
crease No'well,  Thomas  Sharp,  William  Pynchon, 
and' Simon  Bradstreet.  This  first  assumption  of 
political  power  on  the  soil  signalizing,  as  it  did, 
the  formal  erection  of  a  new  political  community 
whose  future  not  even  the  imagination  of  those 
nine  l^slators  could  forecast,  is  worthy  to  be  tran- 
scribed here,  if  for  no  other  reason  tlian  io  show 
what  public  business  was  the  subject  of  delibera- 
tion, and  what,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists, 
its  importance.    The  record  follows :  ■ — 

''Imprimis  it  was  propounded  how  the  min- 
isters should  be  maintained,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Phillips  only  propounded ;  ordered  that  houses  be 
built  for  them  with  convenient  speed  at  the  public 
charge.  Sir  B.  Saltonstall  undertook  to  see  it 
done  at  his  plantation  for  Mr.  Phillips ;  and  the 

tOB»  who,  bftTiBg  emignted  from  Kent,  Engjand,  is  styled  t 
**  Kentitk  captvn."  Hit  narrative  begins  with  the  settlement 
of  1628,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1032.  The  anthor  is 
Wiered  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  colonists  of  1630,  who  came 
over  with  Winthrop.  He  settled  first  at  Charlestown  and  later 
«i  Wobnm,  of  which  town  he  was  the  putative  father.  Captain 
Johnson  is  therefore  very  early  identified  with  the  history  of 
Middlesa,  and  his  narrative  takes  ns  bock  to  the  humble  begin- 
BiBgB  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  died  at  AVobnm 
\WL  1678.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  that  town, 
n  this  volnme,  (or  a  more  extended  notice  of  his  active  roniiee- 
tioB  with  its  founding  and  early  grrowth.  The  Wonder-  VTorkinff 
PraMenee  contains  notices  more  or  less  minute  of  all  the  towns 
then  settled,  and  gives  the  names  of  magistrates  and  ministers. 
Indeed,  the  churches  given  in  their  order  of  formation  constituu 
the  basis  of  the  work,  a  little  topographical  information  being 
ndd^  with  some  chapters  on  the  general  history  of  New  Eiig- 
hmd,  its  civil  polity,  wars  with  the  Indhins,  religions  contentions, 
and  remarkable  occurrences.  The  work  is  plentifully  interspersed 
with  labored  panegyrics  of  eminent  public  characters,  rhiefly 
divines,  written  in  verse ;  but  the  author  courted  the  muses  with 
too  indiflerent  success  for  us  to  reproduce  specimens  of  his  gran- 
ilioae,  monotonous  style.  Notwithstanding  its  errors,  Johnson's 
Hui^ff  of  New  Eh^lemd  is  valuable  as  the  work  of  a  contempo- 
rary historian  who  writes  of  what  hr  saw  and  of  what  he  was 
himself  a  part.  His  narrative  is  liberally  used  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince,  in  his  Chronolopeal  IlUtory  tf  Sew  E»gfaml,  printed 
at  Boston,  1736. 

^  Johnson  seys  that  many  of  the  first  planters  attended  this 
court  and  were  made  freemen  by  it.  The  whole  number  this 
year  he  cttimates  at  one  hundred  and  ten.  After  thia  only  such 
were  admitted  as  joined  the  churches. 


governor  at  the  other  plantation  for  Mr.  TVilson ; 
Mr.  Phillips  to  have  forty  poands  a  year,  begin* 
ning  at  the  first  of  September  next;  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  have  twenty  pounds  a  year  till  his  wife 
come  over,  beginning  at  10  July  last ;  all  this  at 
the  common  charge,  those  of  Mattapan  and  Salem 
excepted.  Ordered  that  Morton  of  Mount  Wol- 
laston  be  sent  for  presently ;  and  that  carpenters^ 
joiners,  bricklayers,  sawyers,  and  tliatchers  take  no 
more  than  two  shillings  a  day,  under  pain  of  ten 
shillings  to  giver  and  taker." 

The  maintenance  of  their  ministers  as  a  maljjter 
of  public  duty,  and  the  regulation  of  labor  ^  that 
no  man  might  make  his  neighbor's  necessity  the 
occasion  for  exorbitant  demands,  seem  thus  to  have 
been  the  paramount  questions  of  the  moment* 
Having  disposed  of  them  by  legislative  enactn^enty 
the  colonists  set  to  work  making  themselves^  per- 
manent homes. 

The  founders  of  the  new  settlements  were  to 
meet  still  greater  trials,  ta  undergo  still  g^ter 
hardships.  Sickness  daily  increaaed.  The  want  of 
proper  shelter  and  food  fostered  disease  and  aggra- 
vated suffering.  Death  was  soon  reaping  a  fearful 
harvest  on  the  hillsides  of .  lllishawum.  The  moat 
useful  and  honored  among  the  men,  the  moat 
beloved  and  accomplished  among  the  women,  were 
daily  gathered  to  unknown  graves.  ''  Many  per- 
ished and  died,  and  were  buried  about  the  Town 
Hill,"  say  the  ancient  records, ''  and  although  the 
people  were  generally  very  loving  and  pitiful,  yet 
the  sickness  did  so  prevail  that  the  whole  were  not 
able  to  tend  the  sick."  Many  volumes,  of  suffering 
are  condensed  in  this  sad  history. 

The  settlers  at  Charlestown,  too,  were,  in  this 
time  of  sore  distress,  troubled  by  the  want  of  good 
water.  They  coidd  find  but  one  brackish  spring, 
and  this  scanty  supply  was  accessible  only  when 
the  tide  was  out.^  Tliis  increased  the  general  dis- 
content iiith  their  present  place  of  abode.  Hear- 
ing pf  their  distress,  ^Villiam  Blackstone,  tlN^ 
solitary  settler  on  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Shaw- 
mut,  came  and  informed  Governor  Winthrop  that 
an  excellent  spring  existed  on  Iiis  side  of  the  ri^er. 
This  good  man  entreated  the  governor  to  remove 
to  Shawmut,  and  some  of  the  settlers  did  remove 
there.  Otliers  located  themselves  on  Saugus  Biver, 
others  on  the  Mvstic,  and  still  others  on  the  main- 

1  The  records  sny  the  peninsnla  abounded  in  sood  water  which 
from  want  of  snflicient  sean'h  tbe  settlers  failed  to  find.  The 
tf|»ring  they  used  is.  belicred  to  hate  been  located  near  the. old 
stale-prison. 
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land,  nearest  Sbawmut,  calling  their  settlement  Box- 
bniy. 

Meanwhile  mortalitj  made  rapid  strides.  Among 
thos^  who  died  were  Mrs.  Pynchon,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Fynchon,  Mrs.  Coddington,  wife  of  William 
Coddingtoni  Mis.  Phillips,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Geoi^ 
Phillips,  first  mii^ister  of  Watertown,  Mrs.  Alcock, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Hogker^.Ladj-ArbeUa,  wife  of  Isaac 
Johnson,  and  many  others.  It  may  well  be  im- 
agined thajt  these  rapidly  sncceeding  misfortunes, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  infant  colony,  filling  the 
wea]||:-hearted  with  dismay,  the  strong  with  heavy 
affiiction.  Consternation,  disappointment,  or  dis- 
affection so  worked  upon  those  who  were  left  that 
a  hundred  or  more  went  bapk  to  England  in  the 
safne  phip  that  brought  them  over.  Others  went 
to  Fiscataqjua.^  Dudley  computes  the  whole  numr> 
ber  of  deaths,  from  April  to  December,  at  two 
hundred,  closing  the  mournful  catalogue  with  the 
exclamation,  ''So  bwe  hath  the  Lord  brought 
us  I" 

Four  days  after  the  first  court  a  public  fast  was 
kept,  when,  Mr.  Wilson  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  by  imposition  of  hands,  this  .ceremony 
being  used,  as  Winthrop  hastens  to  aver,  only  as  a 
sign  of  election  and  confirmation,  and  not  of  any 
intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  renounce  his  min- 
istry in  the  Chureh  of  England.  On  the  7th 
of  September  a  second  court,  called  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  was  held  at  Charlestown,  which  ordered 
the  sending  of  Thomas  Morton^  of  Mount  WoUasr 
ton  a  prisoner  to  England.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  no  one  should  be  ipermitted  to  plant  within 
the  limits  of  the  patent  except  by  consent  of  the 
governor  and  assistants,  or  a  majority  of  them; 
and  it  was  finally  voted  that  the  settlement  at 
Trimountain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  should 
be  called  Boston,  Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the 
town  upon  Charies  Biver,  Watertown.  This  action 
decisively  fixes  the  number  of  settlements  then  ex- 
isting which  were  deemed  considerable  enough  to 
receive  public  recognition.  The  name  of  Boston 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  the  principal 
town  the  colonists  might  build,  and  as  that  place 
seems  now,  by  general  consent,  to  have  become 
the  capital,  the  more  picturesque  and  first  Eng- 
lish name  it  had  received  was  replaced  by  that  of 

1  Sinee  Porttmootli.  "  We  leeonntiid  onnelrei  nothing  woJc- 
«m4  bf  tbeir  dkpwtnrt,"  remarks  Dudley. 

*  Fbr  an  aeeonat  of  thia  tingular  peraooage  tee  Savaxe  in  ITia. 
MiV  Uti^»^.  I.  41 ;  Diako't  Boaiom.  VI  W  My.  He  did  not 
ft  to  ff^giind  nntU  tko  December  fenowing. 


a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  England.  In  designat- 
ing the  names  of  townsy  rivers,  and  other  waters 
the  new-comeis  always  express  their  love «, and 
attachment  for  the  motherland,  as  if  the  domi- 
nant idea*  with  them  was  reallv  to  erect  a  New 
England,  wherein  old  associations,  old  ties,  and 
old-  memories,  should  be  forever  preserved.  .  These 
were  bonds  they  never  meant  to  shake  off;  and  if* 
their  nomenclature  shows  nothing  else,  it  certifies 
a. love  of  country  which  survived  .oppression,  a 
yearning  which  no  tyranny  could  extinguish  in 
their  breasts.  •  Names  more  appropriate,  more  ex- 
pressive, and  to-day  more  historical  might  have 
been  found;  but  the  original  settlers  had  not 
begun  to  eradicate  the  idea  that  they  were  them- 
selves part  and  parcel  of  Old  England.  The 
names  they  gave  were  at  least  an  echo  from  borne. 

Before  the  departure  of  their  fleet  from  New 
England  the  adventurers  despatched  the  ship  Lion 
to  England  for  the  needful  fresh  supplies.  John. 
Bevell,  one  of  the  five  resident  undertakers^  William. 
Yassall,  one  of  the  assistants,  with  his  family,  and 
the  minister,  Francis  Bright,^  who  has  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  Charles- 
town,  sailed  in  this  ship. 

During  September  the  deaths  of  several  persons 
of  distinction  occurred, — William  Gager,  a  skilful 
chirurgeon,  and  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  chureh 
of  Charlestown,  Bev.  Francis  Higginson  of  Salem,, 
and  lastly  Isaac  Johnson,  who  has  been  called 
father  of  the  settlement  at  Boston.  The  death  of 
this  latter  gentleman  inflicted  the  most  serious  lo^ 
of  any  that  had  taken  place.  Dudley  says  he  was 
the  greatest  promoter  of  the  plantation,  and  that 
he  liad  the  best  estate  of  any  man  in  it.  He  died 
at  Boston  and  was  buried,  according  to  tradition, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  fang's  Chapel  Ground. 
It  is  remarked  that  none  of  the  founders  of  Boston, 
—  Blackstone,  Johnson,  or  Winthrop,  —  have  been 
honored  in  any  substantial  way ;  but  our  descend- 
ants will  doabdeas  repair  the  neglect. 

After  the  death  of  Johnson  the  governor,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Uie  greater  part  of  the  people  at 
Charlestown  removed  to  Boston.  The  frame  of  the 
governor's  house,  which  was  being  made  ready,  was 
also  carrM  thither ;  the  Bostonians  fell  to  work 
building  new  homes  ere  winter  should  overtake 
them.  The  few  people  remaining  at  Chariestown 
viewed  these  proceedings  with  discontent,  especially 
the  removal  of  the  governor's  residence  and  the 


1  In  the 
Compnnj's 


Cfcifcitiiwn  reeords  Im  is  railed  "  Minister  to  the 
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loss  of  distinction  it  implied.  Bj  the  departure  of 
the  pastor  and  great  body  of  the  church  they  were 
compelled  to  go  over  to  Boston  on  the  Sabbath 
until  a  church  of  their  own  was,  in  November, 
1632,  gathered  together,  and  a  covenant  entered 
into.  Hitherto  the  Boston  settlers  had  been 
obliged  to  come  to  them,  but  now  the  case  was 


A  list  of  those  who.  remained  and  became  in- 
habitants of  the  town  in  this  year  is  given  as  fol- 
lows :  Increase  Nowell,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  Aspin- 
wall,  Mr,  Bichard  Palsgrave,  Edward  Convers, 
TTilliam  Penn,  William  Hudson,  Mr.  John  Glover, 
William  Brackenbury,  Bice  Cole,  Hugh  Garrett, 
Ezekiel  Bicheson,  John  Baker,  John  Sales,  Captain 
Norton,  Mr:  Edward  Gibbons,  Mr.  William  Jen- 
nings, John  Wignall.  The  four  last  went  and 
built  on  the  mainland  '^  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
northwest  cre^k  of  this  town."  It  is  thought  that 
these  were  not  all  the  inhabitants,  but  on  this  point 
the  records  are  obscure.  The  settlers  of  1629 
accounted  for  are  Balph  Sprague,  Walter  Palmer, 
Abraham  Pahder,  JS^ichoIas  Stowers,  John  Stick- 
line  or  Stickland,  and  Thomas  Graves. 

Having  brought  our  relation  down  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Bostoui  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  numbers,  wealth,  and 
preparation  of  our  colonists,  they  encountered  the 
aame  experiences,  were  beset  by  the  same  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  were  near  succumbing  to  the  same 
calamities  that  befell  their  brethren  at  Plymouth 
and  Salem.  Notwitlistanding  the  favorable  season 
of  the  year  for  prosecuting  their  explorations  and 
their  labors,  they  were  scourged  by  disease  and 
nearly  threatened  by  famine.    Dudley  tells  us  there 


was  hardly  a  house  in  which  one  ''or  more  did  not 
lay  dead,  and  it  is  apparent  tliat  Iiad  not  the  Lion 
brought  seasonable  relief,  the  story  of  the  ensuing 
winter  would  have  been  a  mournful  one.  Still,  all 
these  vicissitudes  served  more  firmly  to  unite  the 
settlers,  as  men  who  had  proved  each  other.  Even' 
the  new-made  graves  served  to  bind  the  survivors 
more  closely  to  the  land  of  their  adoption, — toad«^ 
monish  them  not  to  abandon  the  work  of  reclaiming 
the  wilderness  in  which  so  many  useful  lives  had 
been  spent,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  bequest' 
whose  fruits  Historv  and  the  Future  should  demand 
of  them.  We  know  how  nobly  the  mission  wis 
fulfilled. 

The  effect  of  the  great  emigration  upon  Old  Eng- 
land was  very  marked.  So  soon  as  the  colony  had 
proved  its  ability  to  maintain  itself,  great  numbers 
passed  over  to  New  England  every  summer.  Fotir 
thousand  is  the  number  fixed  by  Mather  who  toil* 
grated  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years  succeeding  the 
settlement,  carrying  with  them  in  materials,  money^ 
merchandise,  and  animals  the  value  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  without  computing 
merchandise  sent  over  for  traffic  with  the  Indians. 
" Upon  the  whole,*'  says  our  authority,  "it  has 
been  computed  that  the  four  settlements  of  Plym- 
outh, the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  all  of  which  were  accomplished  before  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  drained  England  of 
f6ur  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money 
(a  very  great  sum  in  those  days),  and  if  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Pttrifans  liad  continued  twelve  years 
longer,  it  is  thought  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom  would  have  passed  out  of  it 
through  this  channel."  ' 
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A  THIBD  court  assembled  on  the  28tb  of  .Septem- 
ber at  Charlestown.  Only  nine  of  the  original  assist- 
ants were  now  left  at  the  hssA  of  affairs,  and 
but  three  of  the  resident  undertakers.  Before 
t^e  end  of  October  the  number  of  assistants 
was  still  furthier  reduced  bj  the  decease  of  fios- 
siter.  Death  had  made  no  distinction  between 
leader  or  follower,  8^^^!^  ^^  lowly  bom;  the 
former  supporting  all  the  privations  which  the  lat- 
ter endured,  and  by  the  example  infusing  new 
courage,  among  the  faint-hearted.  Five  settlements 
already  existed ;  others  were  beginning  at  Medford 
and  Boxbury.  Of  these,  the  former  was  probably 
the  earlier  commenced ;  it  has,  moreoverj,  a  special 
interest  of  its  own,  which  brings  it  into  intimate 
association  widi  the  in&ncy  of  the  colony,  and  to 
some  extent  with  a  personage  who  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  its  fortunes. 

''Some  of  us  settled  upon  Mistic,  which  we 
named  Medford,"  says  Dudley,  without  assigning 
9L  date  for  the  event.  Begretting  the  omission,  we 
recollect  that  he  was  writing  a  letter,  in  which 
things  were  related,  not  in  their  order,  but  as  he 
remembered  them.  The  Charlestown  records  are 
equally  unsatis&ctory  in  this  respect  Becounting 
tiuB  exploration  made  by  the  Spragues,  in  162S, 
they  say  of  the  peninsula  of  Mishawum,  ''upon 
surveying,  they  found  it  was  a  neck  of  land,  gen- 
erally full  of  stately  timber,  as  was  the  main,  and 
the  land  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  called 
Mistick  river  (from  the  farm  Mr.  Cradock's  ser- 
vants had  planted,  called  Mistick,  which  this  river 
led  up  into)  and  indeed  generally  all  the  country 
round  about  was  an  uncouth  wilderness,  full  of 
timber/* 

If  the  account  given  by  these  records  be  accepted 
as  true,  not  only  were  Mr.  Cradock's  servants 
aheady  seated  upon  the  Mystic,  but  the  river 
itself  derived  its  name  from  this  plantation.  We 
are  compelled  to  reject  both  statements.  It  is  not 
believed  that  any  one  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Company  had  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  dis- 


puted  patents  up  to  the  time  when  the  Company 
instructed  Endioott  to  take  possession  by  sending 
"forty  or  fifty  persons  to  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
inhabit  there.''  It  is  clear  that  the  Company 
meant  to  enforce  its  rights  with  numbers  sufficient 
not  only  to  maintain  possession,  but  to  expel  in- 
truders. These  instructions  are  dated  April  17, 
1629.  They  embody  directions  as  to  the  policy 
Endicott  was  to  observe  towards  the  old  planters, 
who  might  then  be  resident  within  the  disputed 
territory.  It  is  nowhere  assumed  that  the.  Com- 
pany was  then  in  possession.  The  last  paragraph 
of  the  Company's  letter  of  iiutructions,  in  which 
Endicott  is  further  advised  to  defeat  Oldham's 
claim  by  "causing  some  to  take  possession"  of 
hb  tract,  is  generally  accredited  to  Governor  Cra- 
dock.  If  Governor  Cradock's  men  were  then  es- 
tablished on  the  Mystic,  this  end  was  already  gained. 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  Governor  Cradock 
would  certainly  have  been  apprized  if  such  were 
the  fact. 

In  this  letter,  and  in  a  subsequent  one,  written 
in  May,  Governor  Cradock's  own  active  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  as  an  individual, 
first  appears.  By  the  vesseb  thep  getting  ready 
to  sail  he  was  sending  over  shipwrights,  fishermen, 
cattle,  etc.,  to  be  employed  for  the  joint  account  of 
himself  and  the  Company.  In  their  second  letter 
the  Compuiy  say  that  all  the  cattle  sent  over,  ex- 
cept three  mares,  had  been  provided  by  Governor 
Cradock.  His  name  occurs  on  every  page  of  its 
records,  as  uniting  his  own  resources  with  those 
of  the  Company  for  the  common  good.  Indeed, 
Matthew  Cradock,  governor,  or  Mattliew  Cradock, 
the  individual,  appear,  up  to  this  time,  as  bear- 
ing much  thd  greater  proportion  of  the.  burdens  of 
the  enterprise. 

As  his  plantation  at  Mystic  was  certainly  begun 
before  September  28, 1630,  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat 
on  the  arrival  of  the  second  embarkation  some  of 
Cradock'^  men  may  have  accompanied  Graves's 
par^  to  ^Chariestown,  and  extended  their  explo- 
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ntioiis  fitrtiier  up  the  Mystic  Biver ;  bat  our  leitd- 
mg  of  Dudlej's  letter  does  not  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  any  definite  settk^jnent  took  place  upon 
this  stream  until  after  the  general  dispersion,  late 
in  the  summer  of  1630,  mentioned  by  him.  No 
mention  is  nude  by  Winthrop  of  the  existence  of 
such  settlement  when  he  ascended  the  river,  on  the 
17th  of  July. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  not  only  is  the 
exact  relation  borne  by  Medford  to  the  colony  at 
this  time  in  doubt,  but  its  very  location  is  un- 
settled. The  names  Medford  and  Mystic  have 
Qsoally  beeb  understood  as  referring  to  the  same 
plaiitation,  although  Wood,  in  1633,  enumerates 
them  as  distinct  settlements.  Up  to  the  year  1634 
the  colony  records  mention  only  Medford  in  tiie 
apportionment  of  money  or  men  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. At  the  same  time  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  a  settled  minister,  and  it  was  not  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  General  Court;  nevertheless, 
we  find  a  tax  levied  upon  **  Meadford  *'  so  early 
as  the  court  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  and  for  this  reason  September  28,  1630, 
is  usually  fixed  as  the  date  of  its  incorporation. 
Medford  is  also  taxed  the  following  year  for  the 
palisade  at  Newtown,  and  is  henceforth  a  quasi 
member  of  the  body  politic,  enjoying  taxation 
without  representation  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 

This  .condition  of  semi-oi^anization  favors  the 
inference  that  Medford  and  Governor  Cradock's 
plantation  were  the  same.  Hutchinson  concludes 
such  to  be  the  fact.  In  1632  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
tops  was  built  here,  which  was  an  aiTair  of  magni- 
tude for  that  eariy  day,  and  goes  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  a  considerable  number  of  Cradock's 
men  were  employed  in  and  about  his  plantation. 
Wood's  description,  to  be  hereafter  given  in  his 
owh  language,  is  unfortunately  worthless  in  eluci- 
dating the  question.  His  printed  account  of  Med- 
ford woukl  locate  it  on  the  banks  of  Willis'  Creek, 
or  Miller's  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Charles;  while 
his  map  designates  it  as  being  north  of  \ht  Mystic. 
This  first  is,  of  course,  an  error.  Dudley  says  Med«> 
ford  was  on'the  Mystic. 

Although  the  site  of  Cradock's  plantation  alone 
is  then  definitely  known,  we  consider  the  village  of 
Medford  to  liave  originated  at  or  near  its  present 
location  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mystic. 
The  bridge  and  weir  at  MrdfonI  are  very  early 
mentioned  in  the  colony  records.  Winthrop's  party 
of  exfdoration  crossed  the  river  at  Medford  in 
Febmary,  1631,  and  his  itinerary  indicates  tliat  the 


place  of  crossing  was  as  high  up  as  the  present 
bridge.^ 

Tlie  winter  of  1630-31  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  new  colony,  —  memorable  for  its  hardships, 
its  rigor,  and  the  prolonged  combat  witli  &mine 
and  disease.  The  tarly  part  of  the  season  was  not  so 
severe,  but  by  the  last  week  of  December  the  cold 
became  intense.  Many  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
were  living  in  huts  or  miserable  hovels,  hastily 
erected,  perished  of  cold  and  hunger.  How  to 
keep  warm,  how  to  subsist,  became  the  problems 
of  each  succeeding  day.  Never  before  had  these 
English  men  and  women  passed  such  a  Christmas 
as  no#  dawned  upon  them.  The  comfortable  fire- 
sides, merry  greetings,  and  abundance  of  their 
English  homes  were  uo^  exchanged  for  misery^ 
dejection,  and  want.  The  peal  of  Christmas  chiines, 
the  Yule-1(^,  the  groaning  board,  were  replaced  by 
howling  blasts,  decaying  embers,  and  bare  cup* 
boards.  Homesidkness  crept  into  many  house- 
holds. To' support  life  was  the  chief  end  of  living. 
The  store  of  bread  was  soon  completely  exlutusted : 
the  scanty  supply  of  com  bronght  in  by  Indiani 
soon  failed.  Clams  and  mussels,  ground-nuts  and 
acorns,  furnished  a  precarious  supply  of  food,  re- 
ducing the  whites  to  the  same  straits  as  th^r  savage 
neighbors.  It  is  related  that  some  one  who  came 
to  Winthrop's  house  to  upbraid  him  with  his  suf- 
ferings became  dumb  on  finding  the  last  batch  of 
bread  was  then  in  the  governor's  own  oven.  In 
the  midst  of  universal  famine  it  seems  almoet' 
a  mockery  that  a  day  of  public  fasting  should 
be  proclaimed.  It  was,  however,  to  liave  taken 
pkce  on  tlie  22d  of  February,  but  on  the  6th,  to 
the  cdlonists'  great  joy,  the  Lion'  came  into  pprt 
with  a  caigo  of  provisions.  The  day  of  fasting 
was  turned  into  one  of  thanksgiving,  memorable 
as  the  first  observance  of  the  kind  by  th^  colo- 
nists. 

During  the  winter  fires  were  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  settlers  began  to  fear  their 
towns  would  be  destroyed  by  conflagrations.  The 
few  houses  that  IluI  been  built  were  covered  with 
thatch,  and  had  wooden  chimneys  plasiered  with 
clay.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  people  lived 
in  wigwams  and  huts  built  of  the  most  combusti- 
ble materials.    Xece^ity  Iiad  so  ordered  it    Many 


^  Armrdins  to  J.  H.  Trumbull,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
of  tbe  New  En^sbud  tribci  it  probably  unsuqtasaed,  Mritie,  ••  t' 
river  wnne,  it  uoquettionably  Inditu,  deDOling  t  bitted  tidil 
•treaoi  or  ettoary. 

s  The  relebratcd  Roxer  WiUianu  caae  in  tbb  skip. 
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had  twk^  provided  texnponiy  hoin^«Tor  themselves 
and  their  familMs,  first  at  Charle^wn^  later 'at 
Boston.  The  C|[ttesrti6n  of  inhere  their  prnicipal 
town  should  be  wa:^  still  unsettled.  'Tlie  ibiefs  of 
the  colonj  still  pursued  their  idea  of  a'' fortified 
town  far  ejiough  from  the  sea  to  be  safe*  from 
^attack  by.i  hostile  flotilla;  so  long  as 'they  held 
this  purpose  there  .6oldd  bef'no  settlU  feeling 
tfmong  tlie.people. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  governor  and  most 
of  the  assistants,  with  others^  ^et  at  fioxburj, 
and  there  agreed  to  build  a  fortified  town  upon 
the  neck  between  tliat  pbce  and  Boston.  This 
pToject  was/  however,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion abandoned.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
the  governor  and  ^sistants  again  met  at  Water- 
town,  wliere  they  jound  a-^  situation,  proper  for 
theijr  purpose,  one'^mile  east  .of  the  town.  Alter 
some  considezation  —  Dudley  sayd  on  the  28th 
of  December — it  was  agreed  that  all  the  assist- 
ants, except  Endicott^  and  Sharp,  should  build 
houses  the  coming  spring,  and  pass  the  follow- 
ing winter  tlieie..  ;The  example,  the  removal  of 
ordnance  and  munitions  to  'the  new  town,  were 
expected  to  draw  to  it  all  the  old  emigrants  who 
were  able  to  rem.di:e,  and  certainly  such  as  might 
come  aftf^r  its  founding.  T]^  was  the  beginning  of 
Cambridge  tfnd  of  its  numerous  progeny  of  towns.' 

Only  two  of  the  assistant?,. Dudley  and  Bpd- 
stif^et,  peUbrm^  their  promise  of  building  at  the 
new  tow])?-  in  the  sprmg.  Governor  Winthrop 
^  performed  his  only  so  far  as  to  build  a  house'^y 
the  time  appointed,  ^hich  some  of  his  servants 
lived  in ;  "but  he  continued  his  own-  residence  at 
Bosfon,  and' in  a  veiy  short  time,  to  the  disgust  of 
Dudley,  removed  the  house  to 'that  pkce.  A  lot 
'was  assigned  to  Saltbnstall,  who  presently  sailed 
for  Enghihd,  wliere  he  permanently  reqjtiMi^^  The 
other  assistants,  Nowell,  Pynchon,  Ludlow,  and 
Coddington,'  took  40  steps  whatever  to  carry  out 
tbei^  agreenient. 

The  ^vemorV  free  interpretation  of  this  agree- 
ment exh^psrated  ^Dudley,  for  Winthrop's  active 
oo-operation  was  all 'important,  and  the  deputy 
laeems  to  have  «tr^gly  favored  the  proposed  neii^ 
t^fi^  \  coldness  sprung  up  between  them  which 
ij^ntinued  until  the  Qiatter  of  difference — and  this 
.:JMft  strongly  iH^ttates  the  patnarchal  character 
of  the  government  —  was  submitted  to  mediators. 


.,j 


^  Eadioott  lifcd  at  Sakm :  Sharp  was  goin^  InwIc  to  Engbnd. 
*  NowcO  Ufcd  at  Charkstowo,  Pjrnchoii  at  Roxlmiy,  JLiicUow 
al  BaRhaalar,  aad  Coddi^$tMi  at  fioatiw. 


when  the^vempjr  admitted  that  in  removing  his 
hoiu;^  without  cbnsulting  the  other  parties  to  the 
ori^nal  engagement  lie  wl»  Uamable.  Both  Win- 
throp and  Dudley  fell  lijk> 'a. passion  before  the 
conference  ended,  Jexchanging  hot  words  and  bitter 
leproSiches^  but  the  arbitiators  dually  pacified  them, 
it  came'x)ut  at  this  discussion,  ^  which  each 
charged  the  ot(ier  with  exceeding  his  lawful  au- 
thority, thi^  Dudley^  had  impaled  a  thousand  acres 
at  the  new  toipi,  and  had  assigned  bnds  to  persons 
there  withoilt  iiaving  first  obtained  warrant  for  it 
from  the  coprt  It  also  transpired  that  the  gov- 
ernor had  exercised  large  discr^oiiaiy  powers  in 
settling  quiestions  of  public  optltemv  without  ref- 
erence to  tl}e  legislative  authority  of  the  colony. 
The  necessitjr  of  the  caseT,  th^  eVil  thai  would  arise 
from  delay^  appear  to  have  decided  the  governor's 
course, — a  rule  of  action  that  excited  Dudley's 
ire,  althougli  ihe  i)eople  do  not  appear  to  have 
beeh'  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  th^  liberties 
wejre^n  danger.  '' 

?The  antagonisms  of  these  ti^  men  possess  a 
cdrious  interest.  They  were  the  ruling  spirits  of 
(he  colony.  Tliey  were  frequently  at  variance,  and 
were  as  often  brought  into  harmony  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a.  trait  common  to  both/ but  of  which  the 
govenior  alone  held  Uie>  master-key.  Both  were 
generous  ;*  but  wliat  in  Winthrop  was',  natural  and 
habitual,  existed  otily  jn  the  depths  of  Dudley's 
^character.  Tliose  -clepllis.  must  be  sounded  and 
stirred  before  tlie  man  revealed  himself. 
'i  '.Each  distrust  the  other ;  yet  each  had,  at  the 
bottom,  a  sincere  respect  for  the  other.  Dudley  was 
fiery,'si^picious^  and  'perhaps  envious  of  Winthrop, 
tliougli  lie  does  not  hesitate  to  praise  the  govemor^s 
piety,  liberality,  wi8^^l>  and  ghtvity  when  writing 
to  his  noble  patron,  the  Countess*  Winthrop*s 
more  noble  nature  subdtied  the  impetuous  Dudley 
by  its  incontestable^uperiority.  Tl^  strife  for  pre- 
eminence gave  way  to' one  of  generosity^  and  this 
was  a  strugp:te*  in  which  neitlier  would  ajlow  him- 
self to  be  defeated,  lliere  can  hie  no  question  that 
the  deputy  was  an  ,uncomfor^ble  associate ;  yet 
'  his  jealous  watchfulness^. his  hasty  temper,  served 
^to  bring  out  more  prtuninently  what  was  best  in 
himself  and  mo^t  admirable  in  his  habitual  antago- 

nist.       .:,: 

(  ^e  neV  settlement  adopted  th6  name  of  New- 
town, a  niime  perpetuatei  in  that  part  of  it  now 
constituting  the  prosperous  city  of  Newton.  Al- 
though some  steps  were  taken  to  carry  the  original 
purpose  into  effect,  the  design  failed  for  reasons 
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already  mentioiied.  Instead  of  being  the  political, 
Newtown  became  the  intelicctaal,  centre  of  the  col- 
ony ;  instead  of  a  fortress,  she  erected  a  citadel  of 
learning.  In  1638  Newtown  was  named  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  ancient  university  town  of  Old 
England. 

Tlie  three  towns  whose  humble  b^nnings  have 
thus  been  sketched  embraced  a  large  portion  of 
Middlesex  County.  From  them  came  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty-four  towns  now  constituting  the 
county*  Charlestown  originally  included  Maiden, 
Wobum,  Stoneham,  Burlington,  and  Somerville; 
also  parts  of  Medford,  Cambridge,  Arlington,  and 
fieading.  Watertown  embraced  Waltham,  Weston, 
and  portions  of  Belmont  and  Lincoln.  Cambridge, 
by  its  original  and  added  limits,  compreliended 
Newton,  Brighton,  Arlington,  Lexington,  Bedford, 
and  Billerica,  extending  nearly  thirty-five  miles, 
from  the  Charles  to  tlie  Merrimack,  and  requiring 
a  day's  journey  to  traverse.  As  originally  consti- 
tuted the  earliest  of  the  towns  were  without  defi- 
nite limits.  In  March,  1632,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  fix  their  boundaries,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  changed  as  portions  have  been 
taken  from  or  added  to  the  parent  towns. 

Not  only  did  this  trio  of  original  towns  multi- 
ply themselves  into  thirty  or  forty  within  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  were  the  means 
of  founding  other  colonies  which  eventually  became 
great  and  flourishing  states.  In  1G35,  a  year 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  Water- 
town  people  planted  Wethersfield,  in  Connecticut, 
which  plantation  they  first  called  after  their  own 
Watertown.  Some  of  these  planters  were  after- 
wards original  settlers  of  Stamford,  Milford,  and 
Branford.  The  foundera  of  Dedham  came  from 
Watertown.  Concord  very  early  received  Water- 
town  families.  Sudbury  was  begun  by  inhabi- 
tants of  Watertown.  Lancaster  and  Martha's 
Vinevard  also  owe  their  settlement  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  '^  straitness  of  accommodation  at 
Watertown." 

In  1635  there  was  a  general  exodus  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Newtown,  when  Mr.  Hooker  and  most  of 
his  congregation  removed  to  Connecticut,  where 
thev  founded  Hartford.  The  history  of  this  new 
pilgrimage  into  the  wilds  of  a  remote  region  will 
hz  briefly  narrated  in  its  order.  It  is  now  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  the  widespread  influence 
of  Massachusetts  upon  the  destinies  of  her  sister 
colonies. 

No  events  of  particular  moment  occurred  during 


the  years  1631,  1632,  and  1633.  The  whole 
country  was  yet  an  unsubdued,  or,  as  the  old 
writers  call  it,  an  uncouth  wilderness.  There  were 
yet  no  reads  nor  other  ways  of  inland  travel  except 
the  Indian  paths.  In  the  year  firet  named  a  feny 
was  established  between  Boston  and  Charlestown. 
At  this  time  from  the  capital  to  Winnisimmet,  or  to 
Mattapan,  was  a  day's  journey  by  land.  Here  and 
there  were  a  few  natural  clearings.  The  Indians 
had,  in  their  primitive  way,  made  others  near  their 
villages :  but  for  the  present  the  extensive  salt 
meadows,  bordering  upon  tidal  watera,  were  the 
chief  resource  for  grazing  and  hay.  Time  was 
necessary  to  convert  rank  meadow  and  thorny  up- 
land into  fertility,  yet  this  was  being  accomplished 
with  the  energy  and  perseverance  characteristic  of 
the  Englisli  race.  Higginson  and  Graves  had 
overpraised  the  country.  The  disappointed  set- 
tlers went  to  work  like  men  determined  to  make 
it  realize  nil  that  had  been  claimed  for  it.  The 
season  of  exaltation  being  past,  the  serious  bosi- 
ness  of  life  began. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  where  we  now  stand  was 
once  a  wilderness ;  but  the  full  meaning  of  the 
contrast  cannot  be  realized  by  a  simple  statement 
of  the  fact :  it  may  be  by  an  anecdote. 

Earlv  in  1631  —  we  doubt  if  it  could  have 
been  before  the  spring  of  this  year — Governor 
Winthrop  began  making  a  farm  on  the  west  side 
of  Mvstic  River,  the  title  to  which  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  a  grant  of  six  hundred  acres  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  Here  he  erected  a  dwelling  and 
built  a  little  vessel  called  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay, 
the  first  to  be  launched  in  the  colony.  This  event 
took  place  July  4,  1G31.  The  governor  called  his 
fann  Ten  Hills,  from  that  number  of  little  emi- 
nences within  its  borders! 

One  evening  in  October  the  governor  took  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder  and  walked  out  from  his 
farm-house  thinking  he  might  shoot  a  stray  wolf. 
He  tells  us  that  wolves  were  then  verv  numerous 
between  the  Charles  and  Mystic,  devouring  calves 
and  swine  dailv.  He  was  overtaken  bv  darkness 
after  having  strolled  half  a  mile  from  the  house 
and  lost  his  way.  At  length  he  came  to  a  deserted 
Indian  wigwam  elevated  upon  posts.  He  built  a 
fire  outside  it,  and,  having  found  some  old  mats^ 
threw  himself  upon  them,  but  could  not  sleep. 
Possibly  thoughts  of  the  wolves  may  have  prevaited. 
He  passed  the  night  gathering  wood  for  his  fire, 
pcing  up  and  do^n  before  it,  and  in  singing 
psalms.     A  Uttle  before  day  it  began  to  rain. 
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The  gi^vemor,  having  no  cloak,  clambered  ap  a  pole 
iftto  the  irigwam.  In  the  morning  a  siiuaw  came 
find  tried  to  get  into  the  wigwam,  but  tlie  intruder 
aajTs  that,  perceiving  her  intention,  he  barred  the 
door  so  she  could  not.  After  the  squaw  went 
away  the  governor  retunied  home,  when  he  foniid 

•  his  people  much  troubled  by  his  long  absence  and 
their  own  fruitless  search  for  him  during  the  night. 
The  scene  of  this  adventure  was  within  the  present 
limits  of  tlie  city  of  Somerville. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  experience. 
Dudley  rebtes  how  one  of  the  Watertown  settlers 
liaving  lost  a  calf,  and  hearing  the  howling  of 
wolves  round  about  his  house,  roused  his  neighbors, 
who  frightened  the  wolves  away  by  discharging 
thcfir  muskets.  Tlie  noise  of  the  firing  was  heard 
in  Boxbury,  wliere  tlie  inhabitants  rose  from  their 
beds  in  great  alarm,  beat  their  drum,  seized  their 
weapons,  and  sent  a  messenger  post  liaste  to  Bos- 
ton, where  the  same  scene  was  repeated.  In  the 
morning  the  calf  was  found  unliurt. 

The  de|)arture  late  in  March  of  the  ship  Lion 
should  be  noticed  as  an  event  of  some  importance 
to  the  colony.  She  carried  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson^  Sir 
Biehard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Thomas  Sliarp,  and  Mr. 
"William  Coddington  back  to  EngUnd.  Saltonstall 
and  Sharp  did  not  return;  but  Wilson  and  Cod- 

*  dington  recrossed  the  ocean  to  resume  their  respec- 
tive places  of  pastor  and  magistrate.  The  latter 
subsequently  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
became  governor.  In  Saltonstall  the  colony  lost  a 
lealous  and  influential  supporter.  He  remained 
long  enbugli  in  the  colony  to  see  his  plantation  at 
Watertown  the  most  populous  and  thriving  of  any 
except  that  at  Boston.  Sliarp  had  been  an  assist- 
ant since  the  first  election  of  Winthrop  as  governor. 
In  this  ship  also  went  Dudley's  famous  letter  ''  To 
the  righte  honorable  my  very  good  ijady,  the  Lady 
Brydget  Countesse  of  Lincoln.^' 

On  the  6th  of  July  a  small  vessel  called  the 
Plough  arrived  from  England.  She  landed  her 
ten  passengers  at  Watertown.  Winthrop  says  they 
were  the  company  called  The  Husbandmen ;  that 
most  of  them  were  Familists  and  vanished  awav. 

In  November  the  busy  Lion  again  anchored 
before  Boston  with  a  notable  company  on  board. 
She  brought  the  governor's  wife,  his  oldest  son, 
'and  young  Eliot/  afterwards  tlie  renowned  apostle 
to  the  Indians.  Now  ensued  a  scene  in  striking 
contrast  with  tliat  of  the  last  winter,  when  the 
same  ship  arrived  so  opportunely  for  the  starving 
let^rs.    When  the  governor  with  his  wife  and 


children  came  on  shore  i\itj  were  received  by  the 
train-bonds  with  a  fen^^joie^  furnished  with  a 
guard  of  honor,  and  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
the  near  plantations,  who  brought  or  sent  £at  hogs, 
kids,  poultry,  venison,  geese,  and  partridges  as  an 
offering  of  love  to  their  governor  and  a  testimonial 
of  their  affection  for  his.  household.  •  It  was  a 
marvel  so  many  people  and  such  store  of  provision 
could  be  got  togetlier  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  It 
was  a  spontaneous  exhibition  of  good-will  towards 
tlie  man  who  had  so  faithfcdly  served  them  without 
favor  or  reward.  Beyond  this  the  siglit  could 
hardly  fail  to  assure  the  sixty  passengers  who 
came  in  the  lion  tliat  plenty  reigned,  .within  the 
colony.  Li  a  few  days  this  rejoicing  and  festivity 
was  followed  by  a  tlianksgiving. 

In  January  a  further  exploration  of  the  territory 
of  Middlesex  took  place  by  a  party  of  reconnois- 
sanoe  consisting  of  Governor  Winthrop,  his  son 
Adam,  John  Masters,  and  Bobert  Feake,  They 
went  about  eight  miles  above  Watertown  on 
Charles  Biver.  Coming  to  a  "  fair  brook  '*  on  the  * 
north  side  of  the  river,  they  named  it  Beaver  Brook, 
*^  because  the  beavers  had  shorn 'down  divers  great 
trees  there,  and  made  divers  dams  across  .  the 
brook,"  which  came  from  a  pond  a  mile  from  the 
river.  Farther  on  they  came  to  a  great  rock  on 
which  stood  a  high  stone  which  had  been  cloven 
asunder.  They  complimented,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  party  by  calling  this  Adam's  Chair. 
Going  still  farther  up  the  river  they  came  to 
another  stream,  larger  than  the  first,  which  they 
called  Masters'  Brook ;  and  a  high  pointed  rock  in 
the  neighborhood  they  named  Mount  Feake.  As- 
cending another  rocky  eminence,  they  obtained  an 
extensive  view  of  the  unbroken  wilderness  beyond, 
of  Mount  Wachusett  and  the  more  distant  summits 
m  the  northwest. 

A  second  exploration  was  made  on  the  7th  of 
February.  Tliis  time  the  governor  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mr.  Eliot.  Crossing  the 
Mystic  at  Medford,  the  excursionists  penetrated 
northward  as  far  as  Spot  Pond  in  the  present  town 
of  Stoneham.  They  gave  this  charming  sheet  of 
water  tlie  name  it  now  bears  from  the  number  of 
small  rocks  protruding  above  its  surface. 

In  November,  1632,  the  people  of  Charlestown, 
who  since  the  removal  of  the  pastor  and  great  body 
of  the  church  to  Boston  had  been  united  to  tliat 
church,  began  a  separate  organization  by  procuring 
their  dismissal  from  the  Boston,  church  and  by 
calling  Bev.  Thomas  James  to  be  their  minister. 
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Eighteen  men  and 'fifteen  women  nnked  in  forming 
it.  The  reiDords  of  this  church  say  that  the  cove- 
nant was  entered  into  on  ^' the  second  dav  of.  the 
ninth  month  1632/'  The  people  of  Charlestonn 
were  thus  released  from  the  necessity  of  crossing 
orer  to  Boston  during  the  inclement  t^inter  sea- 
son to  hear  the  gospel  preached. 

The  winter  of  1632  is  described  by  Edward 
Johnson  as  one  of  extraordinary  severity.  He  says 
the  vear  end^  ^'  with  a  terrible  cold  winter,  with 
weekly  snowes  and  fierce  frosts  between  while, 
congealing  Charles  river,  as  well  from  the  town 
to  seaward  as  above,  insomuch  that  men  might 
frequently  passe  from  one  island  to  another  upon 
the  ice." 

An  event  of  importance  to  the  whole  colony,  and 
especially  to  Boston  and  Newtown,  occurred  in 
September,  1633,  when  the  ship  Griffin  arrived  at 
Boston  with  two  hundred  passengers  after  a  passage 
of  eight  weeks  from  the  Downs.     Among  these 

'  passengers  were  three  ministers,  Cotton,  Hooker, 
and  Stone,  who  had  all  got  out  of  England  with 
great  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  allegiance. 
Cotton  and  Hooker  boarded  the  ship  at  the  Downs,  | 
while  the  pursuivants  were  waiting  for  them  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Hooker 
and  Stone  went  to  reside  at  Newtown. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  day  after  the  cere- 

*  mony  of  ordaining  Cotton  as  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Boston,  Hooker  was  ordained  pastor  and  Stone 
teacher  of  the  congregation  at  Newtown,  thus  con- 
Rummating  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  that  settlement.  Charlestown,  Watertown,  and 
Newtown' may  now  be  considered  as  being  in  full 
religious  communion  with  each  other  and  with  the 
sister  churches.  Medford  has  a  recognized  place, 
but  no  church  organization. 

Hot  disputes  had  morcf  than  once  broken  out  in 
the  congregation  of  Watertown  upon  the  question 
of  whether  the  Church  of  Borne  was  or  was  not 
a  true  church ;  and  they  had  only  just  composed  a 
difference,  which  promised  to  be  serious,  by  calling 
in  the  governor  to  expound  wliat  in  his  judgment 
were  true  doctrines.  A  question  of  another  kind 
now  arose  between  the  executive  government  and 
the  people  of  this  settlement.  A  levy  of  £  GO  had 
been  made  on  the  different  plantations  for  fortify- 
ing Newtown.  Watertown  refusing  to  py  its  pro- 
portion, the  pastor,  elder,  and  others  were  cited  to 
appear  before  the  governor  and  assistants.    The  I 

-'■  ibrmer  alleged  that  oonsiderii^  the  gove^ment  —  t 


meaning  the  governor  and  assistants — only  in  the 
light  of  officers  of  a  corporation,  or,  as  they  teimed 
it,  "  a  mayor  and  aldermen,"  its  right  to  make  )aw8 
or  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  peo}d4^  was 
questioned.  An  important  principle  was  involved 
here;  and  the  question  raised  by  the  people  of 
Watertown  has  become  the  settled  principle  of  all 
free  communities.  It  is  true  that  the  governor 
and  assistants  liad  in  this,  as  in  other,  ways, 
exceeded  the  legitimate  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  charter;  but  the  people  submitted  to 
the  usurpation  of  these  powers  because  it  was  lud- 
versally  recognized  that  where  everything  must  be 
created,  power  to  determine  questions  of  public 
importance  must,  in  the  interim  of  the  court,  be 
delegated,  or  if  not  delegated,  be  exercised  by  some 
body  constantly  sitting,  like  the  governor  and  as- 
sistants. Governor  Wintlurop  claimed  that  the 
Court  of  Assistants  was  a  sort  of  parliament  sprung 
directly  from  the  people,  and  therefore  a  representa- 
tive body  of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Watertown  men  over  to 
this  view,  "  and  so,"  he  says, "  their  submission  was 
accepted  and  their  offence  pardoned."  He  reminded 
them  that  at  j^e  first  (jeneral  Court,  held  at  Bc^ston 
after  their  arrival,  the  whole  body  of  freemen  then 
voted  to  invest  the  assistants  with  powerfto  choo63 
a  governor  and  deputy-governor  froqi  their  own 
number,  who,  with  the  assistants,  should  have  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  choosing  officers  to 
execute  them.  The  freemen  were  still  to  elect  the 
assistants ;  but  their  charter  privilege,  of  choosing 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor,  was  hereby 
formallv  surrendered.  When  the  inconvenience  of 
calling  the  widely  scattered  body  of  freemen  to-> 
gether  is  considered,  it  does  not  appear  how  the 
government  could  be  efficiently  administered  by 
an  assembly  which  met  but  once  each  vear.  It 
naturally  and  gradually  adjusted  itself  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  to  what  experience  suggested; 
and  with  less  friction,  too,  than  might  reasonably 
be  expected  in  an  experiment  of  such  importance. 

It  is  time  to  sjieak  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  colonists  and  their  Indian  neighbors. 
Sagamore  Jolin,  whose  Indian  name  was  Wono- 
Iinquohnm,  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
tlie  settlement  at  Charlestown.  His  treatment  of 
the  English  continued  to  be  as  kind  as  his  reception 
had  been  friendly.  Disagreements  occasionally 
arose  between  his  own  subjects  and  the  whites, 
which  were  equitably  settled.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
poUcy  of  tlie  Massachusetts  colonists  to  treat  the 
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natiTes  with  forbeannoej  and  to  use  ait  proper 
means  to  foster  and  miiiitain  a  good  understanding. 
If  an  Englishman  wronged  an  Ltdian,  redress  was 
at  once  demanded  of  the  governor;  did  an  Indian 
commit  an  injurj  upon'  a  white,  the  case  was  re- 
ferred to  the  sagamore.  Where  each  meant  to 
deal .  justly  by  the  other,  no  cause  of  grievance 
ooufal  sow  distrust.  When  the  English  were 
starving,  the  Indians  brought  in  their  scanty  stores 
of  com ;  when  the  Indians  ilrere  dying  of  a  malig- 
naht  disease,  the  English  ministered  to  their  wants 

^imd  assuaged  their  sufferings. 
'  As  the  news  of  the  English  settlements  spread 
among  tiie  neighboring  tribes  many  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  came  to  visit  the  white  sagamore  at  Bos- 

^  ton.  In  March,  1631,  came  Clucataubut  from  his 
village 'on  Neponaet  River,  with  a  considerable 
retinue.  He  behaved  himself  on  this  occasion, 
say  the  chronicles,  '^  as  soberly  as  an  Englishman." 
In  April  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  Connecticut 
Aivdr  to  solicit  some  of  the  English  to  go  and  set- 
tle in  their  country.  The  chief  was  named  Wah- 
ginnicut.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
named  Jack  Straw,  who  had  lived  in  Engknd  and 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 
Owing  to  some  rumors  of  an  intended  incursion 
by  the  Mohawks,  the  English  now  began  to  post 
guards  at  nightfall  on  Boston  Neck,  at  Dorchester, 
and  at  Wat^rtown.     Firing  was  prohibited  after 

'  the  setting  of  the  watch ;  training-days  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  people  warned  not  to  travel  singly 
or  without  arms. 

In  July,  1631,  Miantonomoh,  chieftain  of  the 
Narragansetts,  visited  Boston."  The  next  month, 
August,  a  war  party  of  Tarratines  fell  upon  the 
Agawam  (Ipswich)  Indians,  a  small  tribe  living  in 
friendship  with  the  whites.  Sagamore  John  and 
his  brother  James,  who  were  then  visiting  Masco- 

'  nomo,  the  Agawam  chief,  were  both  wounded. 
The  A|piwams  lost  seven  killed,  several  bounded, 
and  others  who  were  carried  away  captives.  Tliis 
affair  occurred  Vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patent, 
though  beyond  the  line  of  English  settlement  in 
the  colony. 

No  further  hostilities  occurred  within  the  colony, 
but  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  villages  of  tlie  Mas- 
sachusetts Indians  more  dreaded  than  Moliawk  or 
Tarratine.  Tlie  small-pox,  that  terrible  scourge 
of  the  red  race,  broke  out  among  them  during  the 
winter  of  1633.  The  Indians  died  by  scores  and 
by  hundreds, — ^so  fast,  indeed,  that  the  services 
of  the  whites  were  called  into  requisition  to  give 


them  buriaL  Sagamore  Johi^  and  his  brother 
James  were  among  the  victims.  The  pestilence 
was  not  confined  to  any  single,  locality,  but  swept 
witli  destructive  elTect  througli  all  tlie  seaboard 
nations.  The  Narragansetts  were  reported  to  have 
lost  seven  hundred  men  by  the  disease ;  the  war- 
like Pequots  an  unknown  but  considerable  pum- 
ber.  This  terrible  visitation  released  the  English 
from  all  present  apprehension  of  Indian  troubles. 
Those  of  the  Massachusetts,  tribes  who  survived 
were  too  few  to  be  feared :  and  those  Indians  mpre 
remote  were  in  no  condition  for  war.  A  plague 
had  cleared  the  way  for  the  Plymouth  Colony ;  a 
pestilence  now  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Indians 
within  tlie  ^fassachusetts  patent 

During  the  years  of  1631,  1682,  and  16SS 
many  vessels  arrived,  bringing  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, implements,  and  mercliandise,  with  large 
accessions  of  emigrants,  who  were  distributed 
among  tlie  several  plantations.  A  better  feeling 
b^n  to  prevail^  —  the  feeling  of  stability  and 
permanence  fairly  won.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  the  colony ;  rendered  more 
so  by  the  existence  of  an  account  of  the  several 
plantations  as  they  appeared  at  this  time. 

Tiiat  portion  of  William  Wood's  New  EfttflanfTi 
Pra9pect  ^  which  relates  to  Middlesex  County  is  best 
presented  in  the  author's  own  quaint,  graphic  lan- 
guage. His  may  be  considered  the  first  account, 
after  the  settlement,  of  any  value  as  an  autliority. 
Wood  resided  four  years  in  New  England.  He 
supposed  it  to  be  an  island  isolated  by  the  watere 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson,  or  else  a 
peninsula.  Captain  Smith's  description  is  com- 
mended by  him.  Wood's  own  relation  is  brought 
down  to  the  15th  of  August,  1633,  and  being 
really  confined  to  tlie  settlements  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  is  all  tiie  more  valuable  for  our  purpose. 
He  begins  with  Wessaguscus,  or  Weymouth,  the 
plantation  farthest  south,  describes  Mount  WojJas- 
ton,  Dorchester,  Boxbury,  Boston  and  its  appen- 
dage of  Muddy  River  (Brookline),  then  crosses 
Cliarles  River  into  our  territory.     He  says :  — 

"On  the  north  side  of  Ciiartes  River  is  ChnrU 
Tawne,  which  is  another  necke  of  land,  on  whose 
north  side  runs  Misticke  river.  Tliis  town,  for  all 
things,  may  be  well  paralleled  with  her  neighbor 

i  "»«  EM^fmrnd**  Frotpeei:  A  true,  HtcIy,  and  experinmi- 
tall  descriptioD  of  that  part  of  America  connDonlr  called  New 
England  ;  ditcoTering  the  state  of  that  coantrie  hoth  at  it  stands 
to  onr  new-come  Enf^ibh  j^nters ;  and  to  the  old  natire  inhahi- 
taiita,"cte.    London,  1634. 
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Boston^  being  in  the  same  fashion  with  her  bare 
neck,  and  constrained  to  borrow  conveniences  from 
the  main,  dnd  to  pronde  for  themselves  farms  in 
the  country  for  their  better  subsistence.  At  this 
town  there  is  kept  ia  ferry-boat  to  convey  passen- 
gers over  Charles  river:  which,  between  the  two 
towns,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  being  a  very 
deep  channel.  Here  may  ride  forty  ships  at  a  time. 
"  Up  higher  it  is  a  broad  bay  being  above  two 
miles  between  the  shores,  into  which  runs  Stony 
river  and  Muddy  river.  Towards  the  south-west, 
in  the  middle  of  this  bay,  is  a  great  oyster-bank. 

"  Towards  the  north-west  of  this  bay  is  a  great 
creek,  upon  whose  shore  is  situated  the  village  of 
Medfotd,  a  very  fertile  and  pleasant  place  and  fit 
for  more  inliabitants  than  are  vet  in  it.  This  town 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Charlestown ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bay  the  river  begins  to  be  narrower, 
being  but  iialf  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 

''By  the  side  of  this  river  is  built  Newtown, 
which  is  three  miles  by  land  from  Cliarlestown, 
and  a  league  and  a  half  by  water.  Tliis  place  was 
first  intended  for  a  city ;  but  upon  more  serious 
considerations  il  was  not  thought  so  fit,  being  too 
far  from  the  sea,  being  the  greatest  inconvenience 
it  hath.  This  is  one  of  the  neatest  aiid  best  com- 
pacted towns  in  New  England,  having  many  fair 

'  structures,  with  many  handsome  contrived  streets. 
The  mhabitants,  most  of  tliem,  are  very  rich,  and 
well  stored  with  c&ttle  of  all  sorts,  having  many 
hundred  acres  of  ground  paled  in  with  one  general 
fence,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which 
secures  all  their  weaker  cattle  from  the  wild  beasts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  licth  all  their  meadow 
and  marsh  ground  for  Iiay. 

''  Half  a  mile  westward  of  thisf  plantation^  is 

'  Wai€rt4>wney  a  place  nothing  inferior  for  land, 
Wood,  meadow,  and  water,  to  Newtowne.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  this  town  is  a  great  ]X)nd,  which  is 
divided  between  those  two  towns,  which  divides 

'  their  bounds  northward.  A  mile  and  a  lialf  from 
this  town  is  a  fall  of  fresh  waters,  which  convey 
th'emselves  into  the  ocean  through  Charles  river. 
A  little  below  this  fall  of  waters,  the  inliabitants  of 


Water-tonne  have  built,  a  wear  to  catch  fish^ 
wlierein  they  take  great  store .  of  shads  and  ale- 
wives.  In  two  tides  they  have  gotten  one  hundred 
thousand  of  those  fishes.  This  is  no  small  benefit 
to  the  plantation.  Ships  of  small  burthen  may 
come  up  to  these  two  towns :  but  the  oyster-banka 
do  bar  out  the  bigger  ships. 

"The  next  town  is  Misiici'e,  which  is  three 
miles  from  Charles-towne  by  land,  and  |t  league 
and  a  half  by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water's 
side  very  pleasantly  ;  tliere  be  not  many  houses  as 
yet.  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great  Jind  spa- 
cious ponds  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn. 
This  being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the 
English  resort  thither  to  take  them.  On  tiie  west 
side  of  this  river  the  governor  hath  a  farm,  where 
he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle..  On  the  east  side  is 
Master  Cradock^s  plantation,  where  he  liath  impaled 
a  park,  where  he  keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it 
with  deer.  Here  likewise  he  is  at  charges  of  bufld- 
ing  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the  ^tocks 
of  a  hundred  ton.  Tliat  being  finished  they  atp  to 
build  one  twice  her  burden.  Ships  without  .either 
balhist  or  loading  may  fioat.  down  this  river. 
Otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would  .hinder  them 
which  crosseth  this  channeL" 

Winnisimmet  is  tlie  last  town  Wood  describes  in 
Boston  Bay,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  "  Still  Bay." 
He  then  touches  *at  the  islands,  mentions  the  first 
orchard  planted  on  what  is  now  Governor's  Island, 
then  passes  to  the  north  of  the  bay  in  order  to 
describe  the  remaining  plantations  of  Saugos, 
£u]nney-]ilarsh  (Keyere),  Sdem,  Marblehead,  Aga- 
wam  (Ipswich),  and  Merrimack  (Newburrport). 
"These,''he  says,  "be  all  the  towns  tliat  were 
begun  when  I  came  for  England :  which  was  the 
15thof  August,  1688.'' 

Wood's  account  is  accompanied  by  a  rude  map 
delineating  the  coast  from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
Agamenticus,  and  giving  the  name  and  location 
of  the  English  settlements  tlien  begun ;  the  ponds, 
,  rivers,  creeks,  and  bays  tliat  h^d  then  received 
English  or  Indian  names.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  to  decide  nice  geographical  questions. 
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PBOM  1684  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PEQUOT  WAK. 


From  the  beginDing  of  the  year  1634  until  the 
dose  of  1637  is  embraced  a.  very  eventful  period 
in  the<  annais  of  Hassachusetts.  Settling  funda* 
mental  j)rinciples  of  government,  composing  eccle- 
siastical feuds,  and  marshalling,  for  tl)e  first  time, 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  colonists  for  deadly 
struggle  with  the  Indians,  crowd  these  years  with  a 
succession  of  highly  important  civil,  religious,  and 
miKtary  achievements.  Tlie  infant  commonwealth 
was  threatened  on  all  sides,  from  within  and  from 
without ;  but  it  was  her  destiny  to  pnss  through 
these  as  well  as  many  subsequent  fiery  ordeak 
unscathed. 

Winthrop  notes,  under  date  of  1633,  that  many 
of  the  Cliarlestown  congregation  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with -^  Mr.  James;  and  tliat  Noxrell  and 
others  began  to  regret  their  separation  from  the 
church  at  Boston.  Within  two  vears  the  difference 
bad  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  James  became  unavoidable.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Symmes. 

Tlie  General  Court/convened  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1634,  fixes  an  era  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
colony.  Hitherto  the  governor  and  assistants  had 
exercised  almost  arbitrary  powers,  but  these  powers 
were  n»w  to  be  limited  and  defined.  Instead  of 
coming  to  the  court  in  a  body,  as  formerly,  the 
freemen  now  deputed  two  or  throe  persons  from 
each  town  to  act  for  them,  who  are  subsequently 
called  deputies,  and  become  a  co-ordinate  repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  government.  Twenty-four 
deputies  having  assembled,  they  first  asked  to  see 
their  charter;  they  next  had  a  conference  with 
Governor  Winthrop,  who  warmly  advocated  pre- 
serving the  old  order  of  things.  He  was  unwilling 
to  delegate  the  law-making  power  to  representatives 
fresh  from  the  people ;  but  would  i^ermit  them  to 
revise  such  laws  as  the  Court  of  Assistants  might 
make,  —  the  delegates  to  be  called  together  by  the 
governor  once  in  each  year  for  this,  purpose.  The 
deputies,  however,  resolved  tliat  only  the  General 
Court  should  liave  power  to  make  and  establish 
kws^  elect  or  appoint  the  governor,  deputy-gov- 


ernor, assistants,  treasurer,  secretary,  or  military^ 
ofiieers,  jemove  them  for  misdemeanor,  or  define 
their  powers  and  duties.  It  was  also  resolved  tliat 
the  General  Court  alone  should  have  power  to 
raise  moneys,  levy  taxes,  or  dispose  of  lands. 
In  a  word,  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  except 
the  executive  powers ;  the  people  recovered  what 
they  had  lost  by  gradual  encroachment,  indifference, 
or  indiscreet  surrender :  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants retained  what  the  cliarter  conferred,  and  no 


more. 


After  these  resolutions  the  court  proceeded  to 
elect .  Dudley  governor  in  the  place  of  Winthrop, 
and  Roger  Ludlow  deputy.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  the  assistants.  The  number  of  general 
courts  to  be  held  in  each  year  was  fixed  at  four, 
but  this  number  was  soon  reduced  to  two.  The 
legislative  body,  thus  organized,  continued  with 
some  unimportant  changes  as  long  as  the  charter 
was  retained.  The  freemen  refused  to  permit  the 
governor  and  a3sistants  to  retain  powers  not  dele- 
gated by  the  cliarter,  but  themselves  assumed  oth- 
ers not  expressed  by  its  terms. 

It  appears  that  each  town  sent  three  deputies  to 
this  court.  The  record  does  not  state  wliat  towns 
were  represented,,  but  it  is  presumed  only  Newtown, 
Watertown,  Cliarlestown,  Boston,  Saugus,  Box- 
bury,  Dorchester,  and  Salem  were  present  by  their 
deputies,  as  none  of  those  named  came  from  the 
other  plantations.  The  names  of  the  first  deputies 
are :.  William  Goodwin,  William  Spencer,  JohnTal- 
cott,  of  Newtown ;  Richard  Brown,  John  Oldham, 
Robert  Feakes,  of  Watertown;  Thomas  Beecher, 
Abraham  Palmer,  Robert  Moulton,  of  Cliarlestown ; 
John  Coxeall,  Edmund  Quincy,  Captain  John  Un- 
derbill, of  Boston ;  John  Johnson,  William  Heath, 
George  Alcock,  of  Roxbury ;  Israel  Stoughton, 
William  Felpes,  George  Hull,  of  Dorchester ;  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Turner,  Thomas  Willis,  Edward 
Tomlinsyof  Saugus;  John  Holgrave,  Roger  Conant, 
Francis  Westop,  of  Salem. 

This  year  the  people  of  Newtown  complained 
that  their  jimits  were,  too  qarrow,  and,  there  being 
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no  contigaoiis  ungranted  land^  they  desired  the 
court  to  grant  them  an  unoccupied  tract  for  en- 
largement or  removal.  An  exploring  party  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Agawam  and  Merrimack  for 
this  purpose.  Neither  situation  appears  to  have 
pleased  them ;  for  later  in  the  season  some  of  the 
Newtown  people  went  to  Connecticut  with  the 
same  object.  On  the  4th  of  September  a  court 
assembled  at  Newtown.  Its  principal  business  was 
to  consider  the  removal  of  the  plantation  to  Con- 
necticut. The  session  continued  a  week,  and  as 
no  decision  was  then  reached,  it  was  adjourned 
until  the  24th,  when  the  court  again  met.  After 
Mr.  Cotton  had  preached,  it  again  took  up  the 
question  of  removal,  which  was  finally  decided 
in  the  negative  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
assistants.  The  Newtown  people  then  accepted 
the  offer  of  more  land  by  Watertown  and  Boston, 
which  gave  them  the  additional  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  the  towns  of  Brookline,  Brighton,  and  in 
Newton.  The  Brookline  (Muddy  River)  grant  was 
subsequently  forfeited  by  the  removal  of  Hooker 
and  his  congregation,  but  Newtown  held  possession 
of  the  other  tracts. 

This  adjustment  of  the  question  was  only  tem- 
porary. Hooker  and  the  larger  part  of  his  con- 
gregation were  fully  determined  on  removing  to 
Connecticut,  with  or  without  leave  *of  the  other 
members  of  the  colony.  Winthrop  mentions,  under 
date  of  November,  1635,  the  departure  by  land  tA 
about  sixty  men,  women,  and  little  children,  with 
their  cows,  horses,  and  swine,  who  after  a  tedious 
and  difficult  journey  arrived  safely  at  their  desti- 
nation. Although  he  does  not  say  that  these  emi- 
grants were  of  Newtown,  we  presume  such  was  the 
fact  He  also  notes  the  return  to  Boston,  by  vessel, 
the  same  winter,  of  seventy  men  and  women,  who 
were  thus  rescued  from  famine.  Notwithstanding 
these  events,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Dutch 
on  Connecticut  Biver,  Hooker's  congregation  put  its 
resolution  to  remove  into  effiect.  On  the  last  day 
of  October,  1636,  they  departed  ior  their  promised 
land.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  carried  in  a  horse-litter, 
and  a  hundred  and  sixtv  cattle  were  driven  before. 
Tfeeir  possessions  at  Newtown  were  purchased  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  and  others,  who  arrived  in 
the  autumn  of  1635  and  the  spring  of  163G. 

In  the  summer  of  1634  a  question  of  serious 
embarrassment  arose.  The  previous  year  had  wit- 
nessed an  order  of  the  king  in  council  prohibiting 
the  departure  of  certain  ships  then  getting  ready 
io  Bail  for  New  England*    Upon  petition  by  the 


shipmasters  these  vessels  were  allowed  to  depart; 
but  what  was  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  to 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  ex-Governor  Ciadoek 
was,  by  the  same  order,  commanded  to  bring  its 
charter  before  the  council.  The  governor  wrote 
over  to  the  colony  for  its  return,  and  thus  one  of 
the  questions  wliich  originally  determined  its  trina- 
fer  to  New  England  confronted  those  holding 
places  under  it.  Tlie  withdrawal  of  that  instm- 
ment,  the  appointment  of  a  governor  by  the  king, 
was  the  perpetual  nightmare  of  the  chiefr  of  the 
colony.  After  a  long  and  anxious  oonsultatioa, 
answer  was  returned  to  Mr.  Cradock  that  the  royal 
letters-patent  could  only  be  sent  out  of  the  colony 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  which  body  would 
not  assemble  until  September,  it  then  benig  in 
July.  Time  was  thus  gained,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  king's  mandate  would  be  allowed  to  slumber. 
Tlie  demand  was,  however,  peremptorily  renewed 
and  as  often  evaded,  until  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom withdrew  attention  from  New  England.  '- 

When  the  court  did  assemble,  after  settling  the 
Newtowft  removal  controversy,  a  levy  of  £  600  was 
made  on  the  plantations  to  be  applied  to  fortifica- 
tions. One  of  the  newly  arrival  ships  brought  a 
copy  of  the  *  commission  granted  to  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  ten  of  the  council  to  r^ukte  all  {dan- 
tations,  to  call  in  all  patents,  to  make  laws,  raise 
tithes '  and  pordons  for  ministers,  to  remove  and 
punish  governors,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
causes  and  inflict  all  punishments,  even  to  the 
death  penalty.  This  plenary  power,  the  colonists 
were  aid  vised,  was  levelled  at  them:  ships  and 
soldiers  were  said  to  be  preparing  in  England  to 
bring  over  a  royal  governor  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  much  dreaded  commi9sion.  The  work  of 
erecting  fortifications  was  hastened.  A  solemn 
consultation  between  the  magistrates  and  ministerB 
resulted  in  the  determination  to  defend  themselves 
against  these  innovations  by  force  if  there  was'^a 
prospect  ef  success,  and  to  temporize  if  there  were 
none.  Onlv  in  the  fourth  vear  of  its  existence,  the 
colony  now  stood  on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion ": 
and  while  thus  in  daily  apprehension  of  the  total 
subversion  of  tlie  government,  an  act  coming  little 
short  of  rebellion  was  performed. 

At  the  November  court  complaint  was  made  by 
Richard  Brown  of  AVatertown  that  the  colony  flag 
had  been  defaced  dt  Snlt*m  by  cutting  out  part  of 
the  red  cross.  No  action  was  takrn  nt  this  court, 
bdt  Rt  the  next,  Endicott,  the  old  governor,  was 
called  to  answer  for  the  defacement.    The  alleged 
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c|iise  for  the  act  was  that  the  cross  was-an  emblem 
of-  Ppp^rj^ '  Ppinion  being  divided^  the  cause  was 
agilm  pidstpoped ;  and  in  the  jiiean  time  the  newlj 
created  miliUtrjL  commission  ordeced  all  the  ensigns 
a  be  hud^ide. 

At  the'  next  court,  which  was  one  of  election, 
John  Haynes  was  chosen  governor  and  Richard 
Bellingliam  dcpUty<^vemor.  Endicott  was  left 
out  qf  the  number  of  assistants ;  and  being  again 
called  upon  to  defend  his  mutilating  the  ensign, 
was  reprimanded  and  disqualified  from  holding 
office  for  a  year.  To  allay  the  excitement  grow- 
ing out  of  this  affair^  it  was  seriously  proposed  to 
substitute  the  red  and  white  rose  for  tiie  cross  in 
the  colbrs.  .  The  military  commission  afterwards, 
in  the  exercise'-of  its  powers,  left  out  the  eross  in 
the  colors  borne  by  th^  colony  troops,  and  caused 
a  flag[  having  the  king's  arms  to  be  raised  over  the 
castkk'^in  Boston  harbor.  This  leeuls  us  to  ob-^ 
sepr^' -tiialr  the  fathew  of  the  colony  were  making 
rapia  strides  towaitis  infl^pendenoe.  They  had 
^s&blbhed  tk  church  different  from  that  of  the 
YxafSpsvEp^  loused  to  tolente  the  only  form  of  re- 
li^oua*  Worship  recognized  by  the  laws  of  "their 
oo^mtiy,  disobeyed  a  royal  mandat^e,  and  at  length 
exercised  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  state,  by 
adopting  a  flag  of  their  own. 

^n  ^November,  1634,  a  Pequot  warrior  arrived 
a^'Boston  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  whites  for 
his  people..  The  envoy  brought' two  btL^dles.of 
stipks  to  signify  how  i%ny  beaver  and  otb^  skins 
his  tribe  would  give  to  secure  that  friendship. 
This  messenger  was*  followed'' by  others,  who 
renewed  the  application  fcff  a  treaty  of  amity. 
They  desdrd  the  friend^^Iiip  pr  neutrality  of  the 
Eo^^h  as  against  the  Narragalisetts,  with  whom 
the  Pequots  were  at  war.  Tte  Engljsh  at  once 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary,  tlie  surrender  of  the 
Ii^lians^who^.had  killed  some  Englishmen  on  the 
Connecticut  Biver.  .This  was  agreed  to."  The' 
Pequojj^  also  consented  to  yield  Gonnecticut  to 
the  Elfish  rather  than  .to:have..the  Dutch  taike  it 
from  thfem  by  foh«.  The  ^alliance  was  formally 
concluded  by  an  excliange  of  presents.  The  Eng- 
lisli  we|t  not  bound  by  it  to  defend  the  Pequots 
against  their  en^fies,  but.  only  to  stand  neutral, 
and  to  supply  thein  with 'English  goods^:  Th  fact, 
it  was  a  iteaty  of  commerce  and  neutrally. 

tA  reference  has  been  made  to  the  na^tary  com- 
mission, a  brief  ^xplanationr  of  the  niature  of  its' 
powers  and  duties  is  deemed  necessary.  The  order 
establishing  it  named  the  governor  and  deputy. 


Winthrop,  Huml^rey,  Haynea,  Endftott,  Pynchon, 
Nqwell,  Bellingfaam,  and  Bradstreet  as  members. 
This  commission  controlled  absolutely  all  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  jtxJony.  Not  only  was  it  charged 
with  the^exeoadon  of  existing  laws,  it  was  in- 
vested with  the  war-making  powet,  with  authority 
to'<:all  .gut  and  to  command  the  colony  fdrces,  to 
flame  the  oath  tbej  ^should  takeji  and  finally  to 
inflict  the  death  paudty  when  it  riiould  become 
Accessary.  ;  • 

UpdA  no  other  bjrj^hesis^  except  .that  the  re- 
lations of  the  eolbnywith  the  mother  country 
were  considered  extremely  critical,  can  such  an  ex- 
traordinary surrender  of  power  —  and  by  a  people, 
too,  who  had  so  recently  shown  such  jealousy  of 
their  magistrateac^  assumptions — be  exphdned.  The 
commission  was  nq^^tstroitted  to  take  cognizance  of 
Indian  affairs.  Peace  existed  with  the  Narragan- 
setts,*  and  had  only  just  b^  concluded  with  the 
PeqUots;  peace  wras  n^  threatened>t».'at)y  other 
quarter.  The  demand  to  ^  yield  up'!that  freedom 
for  which  they  had  endured  so  much,  to  bow  their 
neeks'to  the  oU  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
was  producing  ^  legitimate  results.  ^The  colonists 
begau  to  lodk>  upon  |!nglaud  as  a  possible  enemy ; 
to  measure  their  own  feeble  strength  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  'empire ;  and,  very  likely,  the  idea 
of  separation  was  already  germinating  in  some 
minds.  •  ,r^    • 

•  The  court' authorizing  this  commission  and  the 
subsequent  cottlrt  pf  election  were  held  at  Newtown, 
"which  app^rs  to  have  shared  with  Boston  the 
honor  of  being  the  .capital, —-probably  from  the 
circumstance  of  Duty's  residence;  It  was  also 
the  residence  of  Bradstreet,  and  of  Haynes,  whose 
^election  to  the  office  of  gover)rior,^<inly  the  second 
year  after  his  arrival  ii^  the  co)ony,;testifies  to  the 
b%h  consideiatiim  ia  which  be  was  held.  These 
€9krijr  courts  were^i^xx>rding  to  tilidition,  sometimes 
4ield  in  the  op«i  air>:  liikder^he  spading  branches 
of  an'  oak  which  formerly  rtood  on  the  northerly 
side  of  Cambridge  Common.  That  this  was  not 
always  the  practice  is  evident  from  \Yinthrop's 
interesting  account  of  the  method  of^firoceduro 
^at  the  election  of  Hayi^  in  lg35.  '  He  says  that 
the  governor  and  depiity  were  chosen  by.  ballots 
xxt  which  the  candidates'  nanf€»s  were  wntten.  In 
choosing  the  assistants  the  governor  nominated  a 
person,  after  which  tUd  deputies  all  left  the  room 
and  suEsequently  came  in  by  another  door,  when 
ea6h  dropped  his  ballot  into  a  hat.  No  names 
were  written  on  the  ballots  for  assistants.      Tlie 
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negative  Totes  were  blank:  the  affirmative  had 
•ome  mark  or  scroll  to  distinguish  them. 

Hie  first  steps  towards  creating  a  code  of  laws 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  this  court ;  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed  for  this  object  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  certain  of  the  ministers.  The 
result  of  their  labors  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Court  In  connection  with  this  move- 
ment for  a  body  of  laws^  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  first  grand  jury  was  created  in  this  year; 
and  at  the  court  which  assembled  in  September 
it  presented  over  one  hundred  causes,  some  of  the 
magistrates  beiug  of  the  number  of  offenders. 

New  plantations  began  to  spring  up,  the  narrow 
zone  of  settlements  to  extend  itself  more  and  more 
into  the  wilderness.  In  March,  16SS,  John  Win- 
throp,  Jr.,  with  twelve  others,  began  the  English 
settlement  at  Agawam,  which  was  in  August, 
1634,  named  Ipswich,  from  the  port  in  England 
whence  many  of  the  colonists  had  departed  for 
New  England.  In  1635  the  old  settlement  of 
Wessaguscus  was  formally  recognized  as  a  planta- 
tion, though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  so  early 
received  its  present  name  of  Weymouth.  The 
same  year  some  of  the  Ipswich  settlers  began  to 
be ''  straitened,^'  and  obtained  leave  to  '^  sit  down'' 
at  Quascacunquen,  which  was  made  a  town  and 
named  Newbury.  The  people  of  Watertown  and 
of  fioxbury  were  also  given  leave  to  remove  to 
any  place  they  might  select  within  the  government. 

At  the  September  court  leave  was  granted 
Mr.  Buckly  (Bev.  Peter  Bulkely)  and  about  twelve 
more  families  to  begin  a  town  at  Musketaquid. 
They  were  granted  six  miles  upon  the  river  (Mus- 
ketaquid) and  freedom  from  taxation  for  three 
years.  The  settlement  was  called  Concord.  To 
expedite  its  establishment  the  magistrates  of  the 
nearest  towns  were  required  to  impress  teams 
to  transport  the  proposing  settlers'  goods.  The 
Indian  title  to  Concord  was  obtained  by  purchase 
of  the  Squaw  Sachem,  queen  of  the  tribes  inhab- 
iting this  region.  The  toil  and  suffering  endured 
by  those  who  first  settled  among  the  tangled 
thickets  of  Musketaquid  are  feelingly  depicted  by 
Edward  Johnson  in  his  Wonder^Worhing  Trovu 
denee. 

This  was  the  first  inland  town  settled.  The 
inhabitants  first  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hill  extending  from  the  public  square  to  Meriam's 
Comer.  The  formation  of  a  church  did  not  take 
place  until  the  following  year,  and  it  was  not  then 
gathered  at  Concord,  but  at  Newtown,  Mr.  Bulkdy 


and  Mr.  John  Jones,  two  English  ministers,  being 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Owing  to  what  was 
conceived  to  be  a  want  of  proper  respect  paid  to 
them,  neither  the  governor  nor  tlie  deputy  attended 
at  the  ceremony,  althougli  both  were  invited.  It 
was  a  year  later  (1637)  before  the  church  organi- 
zation was  completed  by  the  formal  choice  of 
Bulkely  for  teacher  and  Jones  as  pastor.  Even 
then  Governor  Vane,  Cotton,  Wheelwright,  and 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  Boston  church  refused 
the  approbation  of  their  presence  to  the  new  con- 
grqi^ation  because  the  orthodoxy  of  the  two  clergy- 
men was  more  than  questioned.  The  ordination 
took  place  at  Newtown. 

The  same  year  that  the  grant  to  Concord  was 
made  a  town  was  begun  above  the  falls  of  Charles 
Biver  at  what  was  subsequently  Dedham.  These 
continual  shiftings  of  population  during  the  first 
ten  years  not  only  seriously  retarded  growth  in 
the  original  towns,  but  continually  cltanged  their 
relative  rank  in  the  colony.  Newto^t^n,  which  had 
acquired  importance  from  the  high  character  of 
its  original  settlers,  was  wellnigh  depopulated. 
Watertown  was  seriously  crippled.  The  ambition 
of  some,  the  greed  of  others,  and  the  alleged  over- 
crowding of  the  coast  towns,  all  contributed  to 
this  result. 

Two  notable  arrivals  are  now  to  be  mentioned : 
tliat  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  came  back  from 
England  with  a  commission  from  Lords  Say  and 
Brook  to  be  governor  of  Connecticut ;  and  that  of 
Henry  Vane,  tlien  only  twenty-three  years  old,  but 
whose  eventful  and  romantic  career  has  employed 
many  famous  pens.  One  of  Vane's  first  recorded 
acts  was  the  attempt,  in  conjunction  with  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  Peters,  to.  heal  the  old  feud  between 
the  followers  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  which  was 
always  smouldering,  always  ready  to  break  out 
afresh  upon  any  new  cause  of  disturbance.  We 
remark  with  surprise  the  deference  thus  early  paid 
to  young  Vane  by  men  who  were  his  superiors  in 
knowledge  of  affairs,  in  experience,  and  in  judg- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  which  age 
is  supposed  to  bring.  The  conference  censured 
Winthrop  mildly  for  his  disposition  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  for  his 
habitual  clemency  to  ofienders.  Winthrop  humbly 
accepted  the  reproof  as  just,  and  promised  to  con- 
form his  o>ni  acts  ^ith  the  expressed  judgment  of 
the  majority. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  Bev.  Mr.  Shepard  and 
his  companions  at  Newtown  has  been  mentioned. 
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Two  days  after  landing  at  Boston,  which  was  on 
thiB  3d  of  October,  16^6,  they  went  to  Newtpwn, 
where  thej  Yoa^  evorything  in  the  confusion  in- 
cident^to  the  d^rture  of  Hooker^s  congregation. 
As'manj^  Rouses  were,  empty,  the  new-comers  were 
soon  ;«iicepmmodated  in  the  dwellings  of  their  de- 
parting, brethren.  It  appears  that  ueiti&er  Shepard 
nor  his  friends'meant  Newtown  to  be  thein  perma- 
nent honiei-  but  after  some  trial  of  the  place  it  was 
decide4  inexpedient  to  re9iove. '-' In  m}o^rf  a 
new  church  was  gathered  With  all  the  solemnity 
cluirEicteristic  of  such  oocai^ons.  Mr.  Shepard 
was  chosen  pastor,  Mr.  Cotton  gaVe  tlie  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  then  after  a'm'ost  edify- 
ing* season  of  prayer  and)eXhortatiou  the  grave  as- 
semblaee  broke  up.  We  note  in  this  coimedion 
that  Jonathan  Mitahell,  the  succ^sor  of- Shepard, 
arrived  in  August,>  163^  in  the  same  ship  with 
Bdt.  Bicfaahl  Maifther,  the  celebrated  .^minister  of 
Dorchester. 

.At  the.coi|ft  (ff  election  in  May,  1636,  Yane was 
chosen  gOTerabr.  v  His  administration  was  destined 
to  'be^  abything  but^  succession  of  triumf^hs.  The 
\  mntf^rings  ol  discontent  at  home  soon  mingled 
;  with  the  alann^  of  war  from  abroad.  .  Tlie  prelude 
-*  to  what  is  IcnoWn  as  the  Pe^uot  War  was  the  kill- 
ing of  that  John  Oldham  whose  expulsion  from 
Piyinouth  will  be  remembered.  Oldham  appears  to 
have  led^  after,  this  event,  a  sober"  and  industrious 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  s^ers  of  Water- 
towpiy  and  one  of  its  first  deputies  to  the.  General 
Cota<^  .  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who,  in  1634, 
traversed  the  wilderness  to  the  C6tmecticat  Biver, 
thus  leading  the  way  for  the  settlement  at  Windsor. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  spirit ;  for  ^either  his 
ignominious  treatment  at  Plyi^outh^  nor  tlie  dis- 
appoiiihB^nt,  not  |o  say  wrong,  he  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  seemd  to  have 
crushed  him.  His*  murder  was  trac<rd  to  the  Block 
IsUnd  Ji^(lians,on  whom  the  Massachusetts  authori- 
ties determined  to  inflict  exemplary  chastisement. 

With  tliis  object,  which  public  •'■  sentiment  fully 
approved,  four  companies  of  about  twenty-five  offi- 
cers and  men  each  werii  rkisedj  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Endicott.  The  captains  were 
Underiiill,  Turner,  Jennison,  and  Davenport  The 
melp'  all' volunteered  for  the  expediting  receiving 
their  subsistence,  but  no  pay  from 'the  colony.    > 

^  )iafiMg  pretiiiniMl  to  rtUini  to  Plyoiottth«fter  kit  banish- 
OKalt^  he  WM  compelled  to  rua  $,  sort  of  giuntlct  between  a 
ckmlile  Sle  of  mosketcers,  each  of  whom  struck  the  culprit  with 
the  braech  of  hb  piece  as  he  passed. 


Hie  English  forces  arrired  at  Block  Island  dur- 
ing the  last  of  August.  On  attempting  to  land 
they  were  stoutly  assailed  by  the  island^,  who  as 
yet  possessed  no  firearms,  but  plied  the  invaders 
with  arrows  from  the  shore^  At  length,  the  troops 
having  landed,  the  natives  fled  and  hid  •  themselves 
so  effectually  tliat  the  English  were  able,  after  two 
days'  search,  to  exeente  the  sanguinary  order,'  to  kill 
all  the  men  found  on  the  island,  upon  otdy  foorteen. 
Tliey,  however,  destroyed  the  cornfields,  burnt  all 
the  wigwams,  and  then  re-embarked. 

Endicott's  instructions  were  to  proceed  from 
Block  Island  to  the  Pequot  country,  there  to 
demand  tlie  murderers  of  Captain  Stone,  an 
'  indemnity  of  a  thonsaiid  fathoms  of  wampum,  and 
hostages  for  future  good  beliavior.  If  these  de- 
mands were  refused,  he  was  to  ^  use  force  ii^  order 
to  4)ring  the  Peq^ts  to  terms.  EndicottVlanded 
his  troops  on  both  banks  Of  Pequot,  now  Thames, 
Biveiy^ind,  having  failed  in  n^otiatihg,  destroyed 
some  wigwams  and  killed  two  ot  the  enemy. 
He  then  returned  to  Boston. 

The  little  injury  inflicted  on  the  Pequots  served 
only  to  exaspenUe  them,  and  they  immediately 
b^an  hostilities  against  the  feeble  settlemclnts  on 
the  Connecticut.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  now 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  the  English ; 
upon  the  three  or  four  weak  plantations  on  the 
Connecticut;  upon  the  handful  Boger  Williams 
had  pnly  just  gathered  about  him  at  Providence ; 
upon  the  more  remote  but  foolish  instigators  of 
this  outbreak,  who  now  realized  the  impolicy 
of  their  conduct  in  letting  loose  this  ne'st  of  wasps 
upon  themselves  and  their  countrymen.  Alarm 
spread  through  all  the  plantations.  The  Pequots 
had  naturally  b^nn  the  work  of  massacre  and 
revenge  upon  titose '  nearest  them.  Now  it  was 
feared  that  Pequots  and  Narragansetts,  though 
Iiereditary  enemies,  might  combine  to  destroy  the 
English.  Goveim  Vane  acted  with  promptitude 
in  the  emergency.  He  invited  Miantonomoh,  the 
Narragansett  sagamore,  to  Boston,  and  the  chief- 
tain came,  in  savage  pomp,  attended  by*  twenty 
of  his  warriors.  He  was  easily  induced  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  allianfee,  hot  the  English,  between  fear  and 
distrust,  put  so  littk  faith  in  it  that  they  at  once  de- 
'  spatched  messengers  to  Bojrer  Williams  entreating 
his  afd  in  preventii^  a  peace  between  the  two  great 
riyals.  Notwithstanding  Pequot  emissaries  were 
already  at  work  ^unoi^  the  Narra^nsetts,  Williams 
sncceilded,  kt  iM  tUk  of  his  life,  in  frustmting  tiie  al- 
I  liancfb  ^d  indecidbig  tiie  Narmganaetts  to  keep  their 
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treaty  with  the  English.  Had  he  failed,  the  history 
of  the  Pequot  War  might  have  had  a  very  different 
reading.  Time  brings  its  revenges.  WiUiams  ban- 
ishedy  tieeing  from  the  oppression  of  those  who  now 
so  earnestly  besought  his  help,  was  become  their 
mediator  and  their  savior. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  been  baffled  in  their 
purpose  of  effecting  at  least  a  truce  with  the  Nar« 
ragansetts,  the  Pequots  continued  their  efforts  to 
destroy  the  settlements  at  Saybrook  and  at  Weth- 
ersfield.  Intercourse  between  the  plantations  was 
almost  cut  off  by  roving  bands  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring  the  loyal  Narragansetts 
took  the  field  against  the  Pequots,  inflicting  some 
losses  upon  them.  In  May  the  settlements  on 
the  Connecticut  held  a  general  court  at  Hartford, 
at  which  war  was  formally  declared  against  the 
Pequots.  Ninety  men  were  enrolled  under  tlie 
orders  of  Captain  John  Mason.  Eighty  Mohegan 
warriors  were  also  joined  to  this  force.  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  had  previously  sent  a  few  men  to 
Saybrook  under  command  of  Captain  Underhill. 
Plymouth  did  not  co-operat«  in  the  war  when  in- 
vited by  Massachusetts  to  do  so.  She  had  been 
the  first  established  on  the  Connecticut,  and  felt 
herself  bndly  treated  in  that  quarter  by  her  more 
powerful  neighbor. 

With  these  forces  Mason  proceeded  by  water 
to  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Miantonomoh,  who  furnished  a  reinforcement 
of  four  hundred  warriors.  Mason  then  began  his 
march  for  the  Pequot  stronghold  at  Mystic.  He 
arrived  before  the  fort  on  the  night  of  the  2Gth 
of  May.  The  Pequots,  deceived  by  Mason's  long 
detour,  when  they  liad  ex])ected  him  to  land  in 
the  Thames,  were  lulled  in  fatal  security.  They 
liad  passed  half  the  night  in  joyous  festivity,  and 
were  now  stretched  upon  their  mats  in  deep 
slumber. 


Mason  formed  his  men  by  the  light  of  a  splendid 
moon,  and  gave  the  order  to  advance  with  caution. 
When  the  English  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  liill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  the  fort  was  situated,  they 
perceived  that  their  Indian  allies  had  deserted 
them.  Nothing  daunted.  Mason  gave  the  final 
signal,  when  the  English  rushed  on  to  the  assault. 
A  horrible  scene  of  caniage  ensued,  the  English 
being,  as  Underhill  says,  "  bereaved  of  pity.*" 
When  it  was  over  the  power  of  the  Pequots  was 
forever  broken.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred 
perished  by  fire  and  sword.  The  conquerors  took 
only  seven  prisoners.  But  two  Englishmen  were 
killed.  The  surprise  was  complete ;  the  slaughter 
horrible. 

Before  Mason  marched  from  Narragansett  Cap- 
tain Danifd  Patrick  of  Watertown  notified  him  of 
his  arrival,  with  forty  Massachusetts  soldiers,  at 
Boger  Williams's  plantation.  Mason  marched  with- 
out him.  Patrick  afterwards  joined  Mason  at 
Pequot  harbor,  and  moved  Avith  him  to  Saybrook. 
These  forty  men  were  part  of  two  hundred  which 
Massachusetts  was  levying  for  the  war.  The  emer- 
gency having  thus  happily  passed,  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  kept  throughout  Massachusetts  for  the 
signal  victory  over  the  Indian  enemy.  Cap- 
tain Israel  Stoughton  of  Dorchester  was  then  de- 
spatched, with  a  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
soldiers,  for  the  scene  of  action.  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  troops,  he  captured  or  destroyed  the 
remnant  of  this  once  dreaded  nation.  The  Peqaot 
women  and  children  were  parcelled  out  among  the 
conquerors  as  servants,  Stoughton  himself  stipu- 
lating for  the  fairest  one  he  saw  among  them. 
Thus  the  war  which  began  with  a  fatal  blunder 
ended  gloriously  for  the  English  arms.  Connecti- 
cut was  saved;  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  had 
forty  years  in  which  to  prepare  for  their  deadly 
struggle  with  the  Narragausetts. 
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PEOM  THE  PEQUOT  WAR  TO  THE  TOBMATION  OP  THE  COUNTY. 


While  the  war  which  threatened  to  decide  the 
very  existence  of  the  English  was  progressing,  the 
go^rnment,  rainisfers,  elders,  and  people  of  Bos- 
ton were  engaged  in  a  bitter  wrangle  over  questions 
of  religious  opinion,  —  questions  that  now  astound 
ni  to  think  they  could  ever  cause  serious  division. 
TliJe  other  plantations  were  more  or  less  affected 
bj  what  is  knowii  as  the^Antinomian  controversy, 
but  Boston  was  the  hotbed,  the  centre,  of  this  ex- 
trJEtordiimry  affair.  Here  the  entire  community  was 
arrayed  in  two  factions ;  a  state  of  anarchy,  almost 
impossible  to  describe,  prevailed.  Universal  mad- 
ness seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  whole  people. 
Mrs.  Ann^  Hutchinson  and  Bicv.  John  Wheel- 
wright led  the  crusade  against  the  Old  Theology. 
In  Boston  public  opinion  was  so  excited  that  the 
General  Court — and,  later,  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil for  the  examination  of  die  new  heretical  doc- 
trines and  their  advocates  —  was  held  at  Newtown ; 
the  public  stores  of  arms  were  also  removed  from 
Boston  to  Roxbury  and  Newtown  as  a  measure  6f 
precaution.  Both  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Wheel- 
wright were  banished,  the  former  going  to  Bhode 
Island,  the  latter  to  what  is  now  Exeter,  N.  H.,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder.  Wheelwright  appealed 
to  the  king's  majesty,  but  his  judges  refused  to 
entertain  his  appeal.  Many  persons  of  note  and 
condition  were  disfranchised,  a  large  number  dis- 
armed; and  some  very  worthy  citizens  left  the 
colony  in  disgust,  never  to  return.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Coggeshall  and  Coddington, 
both  of  whom  became  honorably  identified  \iith 
the  early  history  of  Bhode  Island. 

We  have  not' the  space  and  little  disposition  to 
pursue  the  history  of  this  controversy,  which,  but 
for  its  disastrous  consequences,  might  be  compared 
to  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  The  country  towns 
seem  to  have  been  generally  united  ngninst  the 
heretical  opinions  of  the  capital,  as  we  find  only 
two  persons  in  Charlestown  who  were  disarmed. 
At  the  first  court  this  year,  1637,  which  was  held 
at  Newtown,  Winthrop  was  again  elected  govenior. 
The  dislike  he  felt  for  Vane  seems  to  liave  pro- 


duced something  like  open  rupture  between  them. 
Each  represented  a  faction  bitteriy  hostile  to  the 
other.  The  struggle  for  the  oontrdl  of  this*  court 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Vane  and  his  friends,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  Wheelwright's 
sentence  without  success.  Party  spirit  ran  so  high 
that  it  is  related  of  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston, 
that  he  harangued  the  multitude  from  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  the  first  recorded  instance  we  find  of  stump- 
speaking  in  the  colony.  Vane  soon  left  Boston 
for  England,  where  he  became  an  aetor  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  October,  1636,  during  the  height  of  the  Pe- 
quot  war,  the  court  **  agreed  to  give  400  /.  towards 
a  schotil  or  coUedge  whereof  200  /.  to  be  paid  the 
next  year  and  200  /.  when  the  work  is  finished  and 
the  next  court  to  appoint  when  and  what  building." 
This  was  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College.  The 
next  year,  in  November,  1687,  white  religious 
strife  was  blazing  fiercely  in  the  capital, — so  fiercely 
that  the  court  held  its  own  sessions  at  Newtown, — 
the  college  was  ordered  to  be  at  that  place  because, 
as  Shepard  says,  it  was  free  from  the  contagion  of 
Antinomian  opinions.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Winthrop,  Dudley,  Belliugham,  Humphrey,  Harla- 
kenden,  Stoughton,  Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport, 
Welde,  Shepard,  and  Peters  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  order  into  effect.  Into  the  hands  of  these 
twelve  eminent  magistrates  and  ministers  was  con- 
signed this  most  important  educational  trust ;  and 
thus  in  the  midst  of  an  emergency  which  threatened 
tlie  very  existence  of  their  structure  of  religious 
government  the  life  of  their  religious  seminary 
besran. 

In  the  following  year  the  name  of  Newtown 
was  changed  to  Cambridge,  thus  establishing  an 
identity  of  name  and  purpose  between  college  and 
town.  Peters,  Welde,  W' ilson,  Shepard,  and  Cot- 
ton, who  had  all  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  were, 
no  doubt,  influential  in  causing  the  cliange  to  be 
made.  In  March,  1030,  the  institution  was  or- 
dered to  be- called  Harvard  College,  out  of  respect 
to  Bev.  John  Hanrlird  of  Chariestown,  who  at  his 
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deaths  in  the  previous  year,  bequeathed  half  his 
estate,  which  was  estimated  at  about  £  1,600,  and 
his  library  of  three  hundred  volumes  to  it.  The 
next  year  the  ferry  at  Charlestown  was  granted  to 
the  college. 

The  example  of  the  pious  Harvard  bore  imme- 
diate fruit.  His  bequest  was  followed  by  one  of 
£200  from  the  *  magistrates  for  the  library,  and 
by  donations  of  smaller  sums  from  others.  The 
desire  to  help  forward  the  enterprise  was  thus 
oonununicated  to  the  people.  Those  who,  had 
money  to  give,  gave  it ;  and  those  who  had  not, 
sent  sheep,  cotton  doth,  pewter  flagons,  and  sucli 
articles  as  they  supposed  might  be  of  use  or  con- 
vertible into  money.  Such  gifts  as  a  fruit-dish,  a 
silver-tipped  jug,  one  great  salt,  a  sugar-spoon, 
and  a  small  trencher-salt,  which  the  records  faith- 
fully preserve  in  connection  with  the  names  of  the 
givers,  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile,  but  cannot  be 
otherwise  r^arded  than  as  constituting  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  univer- 
sity,:—  one  which  presents  in  the  strongest  light 
the  contrast  between  its  humble  origin,  when  be- 
ginning its  high  mission,  and  its  commanding  atti- 
tude of  to-day.  The  more  lowly  that  origin,  the 
grander  the  development;  the  more  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted,  the  greater  the  achievement  in  over- 
coming them. 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  public  and 
private  favor,  the  oolite  was,  at  the  outset  of  it» 
career,  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  first  master. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Nathaniel  Eaton,  a  member 
of  the  church  at  Cambridge,  who  was  also  intrusted 
with  the  receipt  of  donations  and  superintendence 
of  the  building  to  be  erected.  By  a  vote  of  the 
town.  May  11, 1638,  two  and  two-thirds  acres  of 
land  were  set  aside  "  to  the  town's  use  .forever,  for 
a  public  school  or  college;  and  to  the  use  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton''  as  long  as  he  should  be 
employed  in  that  work.  This  tnu;t,  though  not 
directly  conveyed  to  the  colony,  is  considered  to  be 
the  town's  contribution  to  the  college,  and  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  act  fixing  its  location  at  Cambridge. 
Holworthy,  Stoughton,  and  Hollis  are  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  ground  originally  conveyed.  The 
colony  subsequently  granted  Eaton  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  to  be  -coufirmed  if  he  continued  in 
his  appointment  for  life. 

So  far  from  justifying  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
Eaton  was  brought  before  the  Gencml  Court,  in 
1639  on  the  charge  of  assaulting  and  cruelly  beat- 
ing Nathaniel  Briscoe,  his  usIkbt,  ^  with  a  walnut- 


tree  plant,  big  aiough  to  have  killed  a  horse,  and 
a  yard  in  length."  ^  The  examination  further 
showed  Eaton  and  his  wife  to  be  guilty  of  gross 
cruelty  and  neglect  towards  the  students  under  their 
chai^.  Its  disclosures  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  for  the  scholars  are  revolting,  and 
difficult  to  believe.  Eaton  was  heavily  fined,  and 
debarred  from  exercising  liis  calling  r  within  tlie 
jurisdiction.  It  excites  a  smile  to  read  tliat  after 
being  sentenced  Eaton  greatly  disappointed,  sur- 
prised, and  pained  his  judges  by  not  breaking  out 
in  praises  to  God  for  the  magnanimity  and  justice 
of  the  verdict. 

The  church  of  Cambridge  npw  proposed  to  take 
Eaton  in  hand,  but  before  it  could  ''deal  with 
him "  he  ran  away,  —  first  to  Piscataqua,  where.t 
he  was  again  apprehended,  but  by  a  clever  rnsei 
escaped  to  a  ship  bound  for  Virginia, —  and  finally 
reached  England,  leaving  his  debts  in  the  colony, 
unpaid.     The  church  then  cast  him  out. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Eaton  his  functions  were 
transferred  to  Samuel  Shepard,  by  whom  they  were 
performed  until  the  appointment,  in  August,  1640,' 
of  Henry  Dunster,  with  the  title  of  President  of. 
the  college.  Dunster  is  mentioned  by  Lechford 
(probably  in  1611)  as  having  a  class  of  abou^ 
twenty  young  men. 

In  1642  a  government  for  the  college  waa' 
organized.  It  was  composed  of  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  magistrates,  together  with 
the  ministers  of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns,  who 
with  the  presideut  constituted  a  corporation  foi; 
regulating  its  affairs.  At  a  public  commencement 
this  year  nine  young  gentlemen  received  the  de-. 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Hutchinson  says  most 
of  them  went  to  England  soon  afterward.  Several 
became  celebrated ;  George  Downing,  soldier,  nq^o- 
tiator,  traitor,  and  Rev.  WilUnm  Hubbard,  min-. 
ister  and  historian,  are  the  most  eminent.  The 
thesis  of  the  first  class  of  graduates  may  be  found 
in  -New  EitglaiuTs  First  FruiU,  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1643. 

Tlie  next  year,  1643,  the  coll^  organiza^on 
was-  further  perfected  by  the  choice  of  Herbert 
Pelham  to  be  its  treasurer,  aud  by  the  adoptioii 
of  a  seal  iiuviiig  for  its  de\ice  three  open  books 
oil  the  pages  of  which  was  the  word  "  Veritas^' 
Harvard  continu*^  to  be  an  object  of  attention 
throughout  the  New  England  colonies.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  confederacy  urged  their  constitu- 
ents, to  aid  it  by  voluntary  offerings.     Connecticut 
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made  contribution^  of  money  and  produce^  and  may 
;  be  considered  to  have  acquired  a  title  to  some  share 
in  ttie  feme  of  the  universitT.  Seven  rears  kter  the 
government  of  the  college  was  mad^  a  corporate 
jbiody^  and  received  a  charter,  under  the  colony  seal, 
,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  colony  charter 
,was  itself  vacated. 

•        ■  ■  ■ 

The  building  first  erected  was  of  wood.  Edward 
Johnson  quaintly  says  it  was  *^  thought  by  some 

\  to  be  too  gorgeous  for  a  wilderness,  and  yet  too 
mean  in  others'  apprehensions  for  a  college/' 
He  says,  furtlier,  that  it  had  a  fine  hall,  comfort- 
able studies,  and  a  good  library.    When  he  wrote, 

^  it  was  being  enlaiged  by  the  pnreliase  of  some 

.  neighboring  houses.  Tlie  author  of  New  Ettg^ 
lantti  First  FruiU,  published  in  London  in  1643, 

.  whose  account  precedes  that  of  Johnson,  describes 
the  college  building  in  much  the  same  terms ;  men- 

v.iiouing  in  addition  tliat  a  fair  grammar  school 
stood  by  its  side  in  which  young  scholars  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  college  by  Master  (Elijah)  Corlett. 
Not  long  after  Jolmson's  account  was  writtcsi, 
the  subject  of  Indian  education  being  revived,  a 
brick  building  of  two  stories  was  erected  in  1665, 

<;  near  the  college,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  Master  Corlett  seems 
also  to  have  had  charge  of  this  Indian  school,  which, 
however,  never  realized  the  hopes  of  its  founders 
that  it  would  prove  instrumental  in  diflTusing 
knowledge  among  the  aborigines.  The  number  of 
pupils  was  never  large,  and  the  name  of  only  one 
Indian  stands  on  the  list  of  college  graduates.  The 
well-wishers  and  active  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
among  whom  Eliot  and  Qookin  are  prominent, 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  experiment 
afiftilure.  The  building  was  soon  converted  into  a 
printing-office,  and  Greenes  press  set  up  there.^ 

Ei^y  in  1688  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  then  in 
thc^r  old  places  of  governor  and  deputy,  went  to- 
gether to  Concord,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  land 
which  had  been  granted  them  for  farms.  Each 
offered  the  other  the  first  choice,  and  after  some 
friendly  contention' about  it  Dudley  yielded.  In 
testimony  of  reconciliation  they  named  two  great 
flitones  which  marked  the  deputy's  boundary  the 

.  ''Two  Brothers,"  a  name  which  received  legal 
sanction  from  the  General  Cpurt. 
.    Among  others  a  new  plantation  was  begun  this 
year  at  what  is  now  Sudbury,  although  its  inoor- 

.  poration  did  not  take  place  until  the  following 

'  *  Captain  Samuel  Green,  printer,  of  Cambridge,  frtW  of  Bar- 
tholomew Graen  of  Cambiidga.  aad  .Boaton. 


year.  The  question  of  boundary  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  now  came  up  for  the  first 
time,  and  became  a  matter  of  frequent  controversy. 
Connecticut,  too,  had  her  grievance.  She  wished 
to  be  independent  of  Massachusetts ;  while  Massa- 
chusetts desired  to  retain  some  sort  of  control  as 
the  head  of  a  confederation  which  she  was  now 
proposing  to  the  other  colonies. 

An  event  of  importance  was  the  establishment 
by  Stephen  Daye,  in  1639,  of  a  printing-house  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  probable  tliat  its  want  had  been 
seriously  felt  in  the  great  increase  of  public  and 
private  business;  but  especially  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  public  docum^ts  of  every  description, 
which  until  now  had  been  done  by  professional 
scriveners.  Thus,  the  first  thing  printed  was  the 
''  Freeman's  Oath,'*'  the  next  an  almanac  made  by 
William  Peirce,  mariner,  and  the  next,  the  Psalms 
"newly  turned  into  metre." *  Samuel  Green,  the 
successor  of  Daye,  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
the  first  printer  in  the  colonies,  but  this  honor 
belongs  to  Daye.  Green's  most  important  work 
was  the  Bible,  translated  into  the  Indian  tongue, 
which  issued  from  his  press  in  1661  and  1668; 
the  New  Testament  being  published  in  the  first 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  the  last  named:  year. 
Tliis  stupendous  task .  of  translation,  on  which 
Eliot's  heart  had  been  set  since  1649,  was  achieved 
under  the  patrquage  and  at.tlie  expense  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians, 
first  established  in  England  in  1649.  The  Society 
sent  over  a;  printer  to  assist  Green,  named  Marma- 
dnke  Johnson,  an  idle,  dissolute  fellow,  of  whom 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  made 
serious  comprint  to  his  employers.  A  copy  of  the 
Indian  Bible  being  presented  to  Charies  11.,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  caused  the  learned  Baxter 
to  declare  it ''  such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  planta- 
tion as  was  never  before  presented  to  a  king.'*    > 

^  The  Baf  Pftalm  Book,  m  it  ia  called,  ia  of  tadi  eioetahro 
raritr,  that  co]iiea  have  beeo  told  in  Boaton  at  $  1000.  A  copj 
belonging  to  the  late  George  Brinley  recently  told  Cor  $  1200. 
Prince,  in  hia  Preface  to  the  reriied  editipn  of  1758,  givea  the 
following  accoant  of  iti  origin :  **  By  163S.  there  were  eome 
over  thither,  near  thirty  learned  and  piona  minictera,  cdocated  in 
the  nniTertitiea  of  England,  and  from  the  eiahed  prindplet  of 
Scriptnre  p^rity  in  religioot  worship,  they  set  theaaaelrea  to 
translate  the  Psalms  and  other  Scripture  songs  into  English 
metre  as  near  as  possible  to  the  inspired  original.  They  com- 
mitted this  work  especiaDy  to  the  Rer.  ftlr.  Welde  and  the  Rer. 
John  Eliot  of  Roibory,  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  also.  They  finished  the  Psalms  in  1640,  which  were  first 
printed  by  Mr.  Daye,  that  year  and  had  the  hatumr  of  being  the 
JirH  book  printed  in  Nortb  America;  and,  aa  ftr  aa  I  find  in  tke 
worid.** 
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•  The  two  laments  of  militia  in  the  Bay^  that  is^  of 
the  towns  near  Boston^  were  mustered  tliis  year  for 
exercise  at  Boston,  probably  on  the  trdining-field, 
since  called  the  Common.  They  together  num- 
bered a  thousand  men,  and  were  commanded  by 
the  governor  and  deputy.  Wintlirop  says  they 
were  ifrell  armed  and  officered.  The  Pequot  War 
had  doubtless  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
people,  which  tlie  very  equivocal  attitude  of  the 
colony  towards  the  mother  country  taught  the 
authorities  to  foster  and  encourage.  This  thou- 
sand men  represented  the  number  that  might  be 
called  together  in  an  emergency,  but  by  no  means 
the  whole  militarv  stren^rth  of  the  cdlonv. 

Tlie  representative  body,  liaving  increased  to 
thirty-three  deputies  under  the  old  apportionment, 
'  was  reduced  by  restricting  the  number  to  two 
from  each  town.  Tlie  old,  unsettled  question  of 
a  bodv  or  code  of  laws,  which  liad  so  often  been 
agitated,  likewise  approached  solution.  The  people 
earnestly  desired  such  a  code.  The  rulers  on  tlie 
contrary,  being  conscious  that  many  usages  which 
already  had  the  force  of  laws  in  the  colony  were 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  atid  therefore  in 
violation  of  their  cliarter,  interposed  delays  rather 
than  enact  a  code  which  might  be  used  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  them.  They  preferred  a  civil 
and  judicial  administration  resting  upon  customs 
which  should  be  as  fully  recognized  and  take  the 
form  of  laws ;  but,  meaning  to  obey  the  statutes  of 
England  only  in  so  far  as  those  statutes  were  not 
repugnant  to  their  own  ideas,  they  hiad  judiciously 
refrained  from  putting  their  condemnation  on 
record.  It  was,  however,  no  longer  ix)ssible  to 
pursue  such  a  {xjlicy.  The  people  insisted  upon 
having  a  body  of  fundamental  laws;  the  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  two  ministers,  Mr. 
Cotton  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward  of 
Ipswich,  each  of  whom  was  to  frame  a  code  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  court.  In  1G41  the  code 
prepared  by  Ward,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law 
in  England,  was  accepted  by  the  General  Court, 
and  called  the  "  Body  of  Liberties.*'  Even  then 
the  court  did  not  enact,  but  Ciille<l  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  consider  and  obey  its  provisions  as  if  they 
were  laws.  The  tide  of  emigration  to  Now  England 
had  now  ceased  to  flow.  Hutchinson  estimates 
the  number  of  emigrants  during  tlie  twelve  years 
ending  in  1640  at  :li,200  souls  ;  and  the  number 
pi  ships  employed  in  bringing  them  at  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eightj,  The  English  Puritans  no  longer 
looked  to  New  England  for  an  asylum,  but  were 


preparing  for  the  tremend6ud  conflict  which  a  few 
years  later  overthrew  the  monarchy  and  erected  the 
Commonwealth  on  its  ruins.  For  a  hundred  years 
to  come  New  England  was  to  depend  wholly  upon 
the  natural  and  legitimate  increase  of  population 
and  resources.  We  consider  therefore  the  close  of 
the  decade  after  the  settlement  of  Boston  as  fixing 
a  distinct  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  ' 

In  1641  Bellingham  was  chosen  govemdr  and 
Endicott  deputy-governor.  The  following  year 
rumors  prevailed  of  an  uprising  amdng  the  Narra- 
gansctts,  which  upon  investigation  proved  to  be 
without  foundation.  Miantonomoh,  upon  being 
sutnmoned,  came  to  Boston  and  defended  him- 
self with  dignity  against  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies.  This  year,  too,  witnessed  the  publication 
in  England  of  Thomas  Lechford's  Plain  Dealing  ; 
or,  News  from  New  England,  Lechford  Kved 
several  years  in  Boston,  where  he  had  practised, 
under  the  vexatious  restraints  imposed,  his  pro- 
fession of  attorney.  He  was  also  employed  by 
the  authorities  in  transcribing  important  pubhc 
acts,  among  others  the  celebrated  "Body  of  Liber- 
ties." His  book  gives  by  far  the  best  account  of 
the  organization  and  procedure  in  the  govemmenty 
the  courts,  and  in  the  churches  of  New  England 
that  can  be  found ;  supplying  an  important  need 
to  making  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  administration  in  the  colony. 

A  reference  to  the  origin  of  two  of  the  stanch- 
est  and  most  substantial  of  the  original  towns  of 
Middlesex  ynXi  complete  the  cataldgue  as  it  existed 
at  the  Organization  of  the  shire.  As  early  as 
September,  1639,  the  inhabitants  of  Lynn  were 
granted  four  miles  square,  at  the  end  5f  their 
limits,  for  an  inland  plantation.  In  May  follow- 
ing the  court  granted  the  usual  exemption  irom 
taxation,  to  begin  when  seven  houses  shoiild  be 
built  and  ^\m  families  settled.  The  Indian  title 
wds  purchased  in  1640  of  Sagamore  George, 'Abi- 
gail his  sister,  and  others,  for  the  sum  of  £10  16*. 
This  grant,  by  which  Middlesex  received  an  acces- 
sion from  Essex,  included,  under  the  name  of 
Lvnn  Yillai'e,  Readine,  North  Reading,  and  "Wakfe- 
field.  The  settlement  was  not  incorporated  until 
the  29th  of  Ma V,  1644. 

The  i^se  of  another  to>vn  in  iliddlesex  is  also 
to  be  recorded.  In  May,  1640,  Chariest  own  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  additional  territory, 
which  was  immediately  granted  by  assigning  two 
miles  square  of  unappropriated  land,  on  which  the 
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thriving  town  of  Woburn  now  stands.  Exploring 
parties  immediately  Jiet  out  to  establish  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  tracts  which  first  received  the  naijne 
of  Charlcstown  Yillage.  Among  the  first  explorers 
were  Increase  Nowell,  nn  pissistant,.  and  secretary 
of  the  colony,  |tev.  Zechariah  Symmes^  then  the 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Charlestown,  and  Edward 
Johnson,  author  of  Wonder^Workinff  Providence, 
Johnson  also  accompanied  a  second  party  in  Sep- 
tember, of  which  Captain  Robert  Sedgwick,  who  be- 
came highly  distinguislied  under  Cromwell,  %ras  one. 

Tlie  original  grant  having  been  doubled,  and  the 
projected  settlement  meeting  with  more  and  more 
fkirorj  a  number  of  settlers  took  possession  of  a 
site  ini  and  about;  tbe  present  centre  of.  the  town 
in  ihe  following  spring,  laying  out  house-lots  and 
erectitig  dwelling.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
church  at  Charlestowu  regarded  this  second  exodus 
with  some  alarm,  though  she  had  at  first  actively 
joined  in  tine  movement.  In  August,  1642,  a 
church  organization  was  effected,  and  soon  after 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Carter  of  Watertown  was  or- 
dained as  pastor.  The  town  was  incorporated  the 
same  autumn  under  its  present  name  of  Woburn. 

The  year  164S  is  remarkable  fojr  several  impor- 
tant events :  for  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
thet  Narragansetts  and  Mphegans,  in  which  Mian- 
tonomoh  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death ;  for 
the  confederacy  between  the  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  — 
Bhode  Island  and  Maine  being  left  out,  —  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, for  mutual  protection.  •  Thus  was  consum- 
mated what  had  been  agitated  since  1638,  but  what 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  contracting  parties  liad 
defeated  of  earlier  accomplishment.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  mentioned  that  ^lassacliusetts 
in,  1641  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
New  Hampshire,  by  virtue  of  surveys  made  of  the 
Upper  Merrimack  and  by  a  broad  interpretation  of 
the  terms  of  her  cliarter. 

In  May,  1643,  the  whole  colony  was  divided 
into  four  shires,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk.  Middlesex  included  the  towns  or  plan- 
tations at  (Miarlcstown,  Cambridge,  \Yatertown, 
Sudbury,  Concord,  Woburn,  Medford,  and  Beading, 
then  called  Lynn  Village.  Essex  contained  Salem, 
Lynn,  Enon  (Wenham),  Ipswich,  Rowley,  New- 
bury, Gloucester,  Chochichawick  ( Andover) .  Suf- 
folk embraced  Boston,  Boxbury,  Dorchester, 
Dedliam,  Braintree,  Weymouth,  Hingham,  Nnntas- 
ket  (Hull).     Norfolk  included  Salisbury,  Hamp- 


ton, Haverhill,  Exeter,  Dover,  Strawberry-Bank 
(Portsmouth).  The  whole  number  of  towns  em- 
braced in  these  subdivisions  was  thirty.  Only 
Essex  retains  all,  the  towns  originally  assigned 
to  her  by  the  act  creating  these  four  counties. 
Norfolk  comprised  all  the  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire  and  none  of  those  now  constituting  the 
county  of  that  name.  Suffolk  was  in  part  formed 
of  the  towns  now  in  Norfolk,  which  has  changed  its 
place  oa  the  map  from  north  of  the  Merrimack  to 
south  of  the  Charles.  It  may  be  stated,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  very  curious  appearance  which  the.  map 
of  Norfolk  now  presents,  that  Hingham  and  Hull 
remained  parts  of  Suffolk  County  until  their  trans- 
fer to  Plymouth  iu  1803.  These  four  original 
shires  derived  their  own  names  from  the  English 
counties  of  the  same  name. 

In  the  same  year  that  these  four  counties  were 
erected,  a  new  organization  of.  the  miUtia  was  de- 
termined upon.  Tlic  three  regiments  constituting 
the  colony  forces  were  to  be  commanded  by  a 
major-general,  and  each  regiment  by  a  sei^ant- 
major.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  the  Middle- 
sex deputies  were  ordered  to  meet  at  Cambridge  to 
nominate  a  candidate  to  command  the  shire  regi- 
ment, who  should  then  be  voted  for  by  the  freemen. 
The  reorganization  was  effected  in  the  following 
year.  Having  a  contemporary  account  written  by 
one  of  the  regimental  officers,  under  whose  incog- 
nito of  "  Kentish  captain  "  we  discover  the  author 
of  Wonder-lForking  Providence,  lit  insert  it  as  it 
is  printed  in  liis  book. 

"The  first  sergeant-major  chosen  to  order  the 
regiment  of  Essex  ^  [Middlesex  ?]  was  Major  Bob- 
ert  Sedgwick,^  stout  and  active  in  all  feats  of  war, 
nurst  up  in  London's  Artillery  Garden  and  fur- 

^  This  should  read  "  Middlesex."  See  the  last  sentence,  which 
refers  to  Essex. 

^  Robert  Sedgwick,  who  is  described  by  Johnson  as  having  *'a 
Tery  good  head-piece/'  and  who  is  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Charlestown,  deserves  a  more  lengthy  notice  than  onr 
limits  pcnnit.  He  was  engaged  with  Leverett  in  the  redaction 
of  the  French  posts  in  Acadia,  in  1654.  Having  entered  the 
Protector's  service,  he  was  sent  by  him  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate ;  or,  if  we  may 
believe  Thurloe,  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  CromwcU  imposed 
the  command  of  the  army  there  upon  him.  Sedgwick  had  been 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  colony  in  1636,  was  nn  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
London  ArtiUery  before  emigrating  to  New  England.  He  gave 
two  small  shops  in  Boston  to  Harvard  College.  Carlyle  calls  him 
a  very  brave,  zealous,  and  pious  man,  and  says  his  letters  to 
Cromwell  on  the  expeditions  to  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica  are  the 
best  worth  reading  on  that  subject.  The  Sedgwicks  of  Connecti- 
cut and  of  Western  Massachusetts,  including  Judge  Theodore, 
Catherine  Maria,  and  General  John  Sedgwick,  are  descendants. 
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thered  with  sixteen  years' experience  in  N.  E.  exact 
theory  besides  the  help  of  a  very  good  head-piece, 
being  a  freqnent  instructor  of  the  most  martial 
troops  of  our  artillery  men ;  and  although  Cliarles 
Town  (which  is  the  pbce  of  his  own  companies 
residence)  do  not  advantage  such  o're-topping  bat- 
teries as  Boston  doth,  yet  liath  he  erected  his  to 
very  good  purpose  insomuch  that  all  shipping  that 
comes  in,  either  to  Boston  or  Charles-Town  must 
needs  face  it  all  the  time  of  their  coming  in ;  his 
own  company  are  led  by  the  faithful  captain-lieu- 
tenant Francis  Norton  (a  man  of  a  bold  and  cheer- 
fiil  spirit)  being  well  disciplin'd  and  an  able  man ; 
the  companies  under  his  service  have  not  all 
captains  at  present ;  Watertown  band  was  led  by 
Gipt.  Jennings,  who  is  supposed  to  be  now  in 
England,  his  lievtenant  remains  Hugh  Mason ;  the 
band  of  Cambridge  led  by  Capt.  George  Cook, 
now  Colonel  Cook,  in  the  wars  of  Ireland,  but  now 
led  by  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  a  very  forward  man 
to  advance  Marshal  discipline  and  withal  the  truths 
of  Oirist;  the  band  of  Concord  led  by  Capt. 
Simon  Willard  being  a  Kentish  souldier  as  is 
Capt.  Goggin.  The  band  of  Sudbury  lately  led  by 
Capt.  Pelham  who  is  in  England  at  present,  his 
lievtenant  remains  Edm.  Goodinow;  the  band  of 
Wooburn  led  by  another  Kentish  Captain;  the 
band  of  Beading  led  by  Lievtenant  Walker ;  the 
band  of  Maiden' being  as  yet  a  young  town,  who 
have  not  chosen  their  officers  are  led  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hill.  Tliese  belong  to  the  Begiment  of  Middlesex, 
the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Northfolk  are  for 
the  present  joyned  in  one  regiment,  their  first 
Major  who  now  coromandeth  this  regiment  is  the 
proper  and  valiant  Major  Daniel  Denison.'' 
.  Under  this  partition  of  jurisdiction,  which  seems 
to  haVe  been  agitated  a  year  or  more  before  it  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  legal  enactment,  not  only  the 
military,  but  the  political  aud  judicial'  machinery 
of  the  colony  were  rearranged,  and  the  transaction 
of  public  business  thereby  facilitated.  Cambridge 
became  the  shire-town,  although  county  courts 
were  also  subsequently  established  at  Charlestown. 


At  the  session  of  the  General  Court  in  October,' 
1645,  the  folio winjg  manner  of  holding  its  sessions 
for  the  future  is  thus  prescribed :  — 

*^  Forasmuch  as  the  court  hath  used  several  ways 
and  means  for  lessening  the  great  charges  of  the 
country  and  most  equall  dividing  thereof  which 
would  abundantly  satisfy  the  minds  of  most,  there 
being  liow  proposed  a  way  which  hath  not  been 
tried,  think  it  meet  tliat  the  way  be  putin  practice* 
for  the  time  to  come,  viz.  that  each  town  shall 
bear  the  charges  of  their  own  deputi^  at  the  General  • 
Court,  or  othemise  and  each  shire  the  charges  of 
those  magistrates  at  the  quarter  courts  where  they'  > 
shall  be :  that  the  general  courts  be  kept  in  each  ' 
shire  town  by  turns,  now  next  at  Boston,  then  at  * 
Cambridge  and  last  at  Salem  and  so  to  keep  their 
turns,  and  wherever  the  general  court  is,  or  shall 
be  that  shire  to  bear  the  charges  of  all  strangers 
and  those  magistrates  that  reside  there,  knd  the 
charges  of  the  magistrates  at  the  general  coart,  and 
meetings  of  the  council  to  be  borne  by  the  shiies 
where  they  live,  and  that  the  courts  be  equally 
divided  between  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  to  be  kept  > 
by  turns  at  each  shire  town ;  further  that  Norfolk 
sliall  liave  two  courts  in  a  year,  as  Salem  and  Ipa- 
wich,  they  bearing  the  charge  thereof  and  agfee^' 
iug  among  themselves  of  a  convenient  place;  this 
order  is  consented  to  with  the  additicm  and  condi- 
tion, that  first  that  arrearages  of  all  our  diet  shall 
be  all  paid  for  at  Boston ;  then  at  the  next  year; 
beginning  in  May,  1646,  the  courts  shall  *be  at 
Boston  and  so  the  next  two  years  at  Cambridge 
and  Salem  successively,  and  at  the  end  of  tholie 
three  years  all  the  courts  shall  be  kept  in  the  places 
and  at  the  times  they  now  are,  miless  the  court 
do  take  further  order  therein.** 

In  October,  1649,  the  General  Court  established  ^ 
a  county  court  for  Middlesex,  and  fixed  the  times 
of  holding  it.  In  1652  Tliomas  Danforth  was 
appointed  Recorder  for  the  sale  of  lauds  and  mort- 
gages in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Before  thia 
time  the  records  of  land  titles  of  the  several  towns 
had  been  kept  at  Boston. 
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THIETT  TEARS  OF  PEACE^ 


Hating  now  reached  a  period  when  the  County 
of  Middlesex  began  to  have  a  history  of  its  own, 
it  is  oar  purpose  to  pursue  that  history,  so  far  as 

•  we  may,  without  losing  sight  of  the  community  of 
interests,  of  every  kind,  which  bound  her  to  the 
commonwealth.     We  have  given,  as  succinctly^as 

.  we  deem  expedient  for  an  intelligent  view,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  colony  pf  which 

'  Middlesex  constituted .  so  important  a  member. 
We  have  portrayed  her  ancient  structure  of  govern* 
uent,  civil  and  religious ;  the  vicissitudes  attend- 
ing their  establishment  on  a  solid  foundation ;  the 
trials  apd  the  perils  with  which  at  every  step  the 
colonists  found  themselves  confipnted.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  these  perils  was  the  attitude  of 
9emi-defiance  which  the  rulers  of  the  colony  main- 
twied  towards  the  mother  country,  where  the 
flames  of  civil  war  had  now  been  lighted,  and  the 
desperate  struggle  between  king  and  parliament, 
liberty  and  despotism,  fully  inaugumted.  Immu- 
nity for  the  past  was  secured,  or  rather  the  day  of 

'  reokoning  was  postponed  until  another  generation 
came  upon  the  stage,  and  the  old  monarchy  once 
more  rose  from  the  dust  to  perpetuate  its  hatreds 
and  its  revenges.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
charter  was  safe:  for  the  future  the  new  generation 
was  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
— which  the  successful  resistance  of  the.  fathers 
bad  cemented  and  strengthened  —  to  fear  any  new 
attempt  to  wrest  from  them  their  ancient  and 
privileged  ftanchise.     In  this  conjuncture,  while 

,  the  empire  shook  with  the  mustering  of  armed 
hosts,  while  the  air  resounded  with  the  clash  of 
steel.  New  Engkind  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  un- 
interrupted peace  throughout  all  her  magnificent 
domain.^  . 

Though  she  did  not  participate  in  the  civil  war, 
Massachusetts  could  not  be  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator. The  progress  of  events  in  England  was 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest ;  the  sympathy 
so  generally  felt  for  the  triumph  of  the  parliament 

'  Tber*  were  VraKhet  of  the  peere  Vy  the  XarnijKiuiiette  nd 
Mohegim,  but  witbost  terifMuly  involviDg  the  Engliih. 


led  many  gallant  spirits  to  cross  the  ocean  and.  to 
draw  their  swords  in  maintai^g  its  cause.  Among 
these  were  Israel  Stoughton,  William  Sainsborough, 
Nehemiah  Bourne,  John  Leverett,  and  William 
Hudson.  Bainsborough,  who  had  formeriy  lived 
at  Charlestown,  was  made  colonel,  Stoughton  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  Bourne  major  of  a  parliament 
regiment.  Leverett  received  a  commission  of  cap- 
tion, Hudson  one  of  etisign  in  the  same  service.  Ail 
these  New-Englanders  distinguished  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  parliament;  and  all, 
except  Bainsborough  and  Stoughton,  lived  to  re- 
turn to  their  ^adopted  country.  Sainsborough 
had  attained  the  rank  of  general,  when  lie  was 
killed,  or  rather  murdered,  before  Doncaster  in 
1648^  by  a  party  of  royalists,  who  invaded  his 
camp  in  the  night,  with  the  object  of  making 
him  their  prisoner.^  Stoughton  died  in  England. 
Besides  those  named.  Captain  George  Cooke  and 
Ensign  Samuel  Shepard  of  Cambridge .  went  to 
England,  where  the  former  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  the  latter  that  of  major  in  the  parlia- 
ment forces.  The  catalogue  might  be  extended 
did  our  space  permit. 

Another  struggle  took  place  betjween  the  magis- 
trates and  deputies  in  1644,  growing  out  of  the 
greater  power  of  the  former  in  the  General  Court 
and  the  exclusive  authority  exercised  by  them  dur- 
ing the  intermission.  Agitation  at  this  timie  re- 
sulted in  the  two  bodies  thenceforth  sitting  sepa- 
rately, votes  being  sent  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  magistrates  also  consented  that  in  appeals 
from  the  lower  courts  and  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, when  the  two  bodies  differed,  a  majority 
of  both  should  decide ;  but  they  firmly  refused  to 
surrender  any  part  of  the  executive  authority,  or 
admit  the  deputies  to  its  joint  exercise  with  them- 
selves. This  controversy,  a  long  and  obstinate  one, 
originate4  in  a  question  about  the  ownership  of  a 
sow.  Not  only  the  court  but  the  whole  colony 
divided  upon  it. 

An  episode  of  surpassing  interest  now  introduces 

1  See  CW  UmdmmrkM  •/ Wdditmjt.  p.  18. 
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one  of  the  grandest  figures  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  New  England.  Nothing,  we  venture  to 
say,  in  that  history  is  more  to  be  remarked  than 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  to  make  the  gospel  known  to  their 
Indian  neighbors ;  yet  for  twenty  years  no  effort 
worthy  of  being  called  such  was  put  forth,  although 
the  charter  conferred  by  Charles  I.  recited  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  was  the  principal,  the' de- 
clared, object  of  the  founders  of  the  colony. 

Bev.  John  Eliot  seemed  especially  called  to  the 
work  which  he  embraced  with  so  muc^h  zeal,  pa- 
tience, and  devotion.  His  was  no  ordinary  task, 
no  common  undertaking.  After  fitting  himiself 
for  it  by  mastering  the  Indian  language,  he  began 
Iiis  missionary  labors  in  October,  164^6,  at  the  In- 
dian village  of  Nonantum,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Newton.  When  he  had  ar- 
rived within  a  short  distance  of  tlie  wigwams,  Eliot 
and  his  companions  were  met  by  Waban,  one  of  the 
chief  men,  accosted  with  English  salutations,  and 
welcomed  with  that  native  courtesy  so  characteristic 
of  the  red  man.  They  were  then  conducted  to  Wa- 
bsn^s  lodge,  in  which  the  Indians  were  assembled, 
wondering,  but  grave,  decorous,  and  attentive.^ 
Eliot  began  with  a'  fervent  prayer,  and  at  its  con- 
'  elusion  preached  a  sermon  from  a  text  in  Ezekiel. 
Tliese  exercises  were  followed  by  questions  and 
answers  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  missionary's 
discourse.  Other  meetings  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  In  the  hands  of  this  veritable 
apostle  the  good  work  continued  to  prosper ;  the 
Indians  yielded  more  and  more  to  the  influences 
of  civilization  and  Christianity^  Eliot  found  ear- 
nest and  willing  helpers  in  Bev.  Thomas  Shepard, 
Daniel  Gookin,  and  others.  His  efforts  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  these  Indians  at  length  manifest^  a 
strong  desire  to  change  their  own  rude  way  of  life 
for  one  more  like  the  English  mode,  and  for  this 
purpose,  as  Eliot's  own  opinion  was  that  they  ought 
to  live  somewhat  remote  from  the  English,  the  tract 
called  by  the  Indians  Natick,  meaning  a  place  of 
liills,  was  aligned  to  them  by  the  General  Court. 
In  the  year  105 1  the  settlement  was  begun.  It 
had  streets,  house-lots,  orchards,  a  bridge  to  cross 
the  river,  and  a  building  for  a  church 'and  scliool, 
•all  built  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  in  which 
they  took  great  pride.  Here,  on  one  of  tlie  locture- 
dars,  they  were  visited  by  Governor  Endieott  and 

^  Nottanlom  IliJI,  on  the  borderi  of  Brighton  and  Newton,  is 
the  tuptMMed  scene  of  tbb  event.  Another  eminence  in  Newton 
•ad  1  street  commcinprate  the  name  of  AYnban. 


Bev.  John  TVilson,  both  of  whom  have  left  interest- 
ing accounts  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  in  letters 
to  the  Corporation  in  England.  Here  they  listened 
to  the  Word  preached  by  an  Indian,  and  a  psalm 
melodiously  sung  to  an  English  tune  after  being 
read,  line  by  line,  by  the  Indian  schoolmaster. 
No  wonder  the  governor  and  his  companion  were 
deeply  affected !  Tliey  had  imagined  nothing  like 
this.  Endieott  affirms  that  he  could  hardly  refrain 
from  shedding  tears  of  joy.  "Truly!"  he  ex- 
claims, "  I  account  this  one  of  the  best  journeys 
I  have  made  these  many  years/'  Indeed,  Eliot's 
work  at  Natick  and  Endicott's  at  Block  Island 
stand  out  in  strong  contrast. 

This  noble  achievement  by  him  who  has  been 
called  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Indians ''  is  an  effective 
and  agreeable  counterpoise  to  the  hard  and  selfish 
policy  which  had  so  uniformly  distinguished  the 
whites  in  their  dealings  with  the  aborigines.  Ex- 
cept in  the  missionary  work  of  the  French  Jesuits 
it  has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  time  we  are 
recounting;  and  even  here  Eliot's  purpose  seems 
broader  and  nobler  than  that  so  efficiently  |)er- 
formed  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  its  endeavor  not 
only  to  disseminate  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but 
to  bring  his  savage  converts  within  the  infiueuoe 
of  its  civilization,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  all 
its  advantages.  Eliot  not  only  brought  them  the 
knowledge  of  a'  new  spiritual  life,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  elevating  their  temporal  con- 
dition, destroying  their  superstitions,  reforming 
their  barbarous  customs  and  primitive  system  of 
government.  This  was  a  visible  religion  of  which 
political  ascendency  was  the  natural  fruit.  Eliot^s 
Indian  converts  remained  generally  fiiithful  to  the 
whites  when  Philip  made  his  desperate  atteiApt  to 
free  his  country  from  the  English  yoke. 

We  must  now  unwillingly  turn  one  of  the  fiiost 
revolting,  the  saddest,  pages  of  our  history.  Sor- 
cery and  witchcraft  were,  at  this  time,  universally 
believed  in  throughout  Christendom.  All  Christian 
St4itcs  had  laws  against  these  diabolical  arts ;  all 
recognized  them  as  crimes  meriting  death;  and  all 
could  show  a  fearful  record  of  punishment  inflicted 
upon  persons  suspected  of  possessing  such  fatal 
power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Witchcmft  in  New  England  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  monstrosity  of  native  birth,  but  is  merely 
an  episcxle  of  the  universal  madness,  which  eiteites 
our  horror  the  more  because  brought  so  near,  where 
all  its  repulsive  features  stand  in  the  strongest 
possible  light.    Tliose  who  reproach  New  England 
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hava  not  read  the  history  of  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  or  even  that  .of  enlightened  England, 
durjtig  the  fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 'centuj^es. 

The  first  instance  of  piinishineAt  for  iritchcraft 
in  N(fir  England  occurred  in  164S,  in  Middlesex, 
when'  Margaret  Jones  of  Gharlestown  was  indicted, 
found  guilty,  and  executed.  .She  was  charged* with 
having  a  malignant  toucli  by^  which  she'  could 
aiBict  h^r  victims  with  ^eafnes^/ sickness,  o^  cruel 
pain.  The  testimony  uj^u  which  Mie  was  convicted 
is  a  most  extnrordiiiiary  example  of  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  aiid  of  the  horrorand  fear  with  which 
a  stkpposed  witch  was^gardeii.  Mai^ret  Jones, 
nnliappir  and  ignorant|;  was  hurried  out  of  the 
world.as  an  eniemy  of  s^iety,  a^crimiti^l  for  whom 
the  ^nlinary  safeguards  of  the  liw  could  not  be 
invol^^.  /  ,         *  .. 

The  sa|pe  year,  164S,  is  abo  memorable  for  the 
assembling  at  Cambridge  of  .a  new  ecclesiastical 
coui^cil^  .or  synod,  to  consult  upon  and  d^ennid^ 
controverted  or  unsettled  questions  in  which  the 
chujTchas.Were  concerned.:  ^Tlic  reSuk  of  fts  deliber- 
atiohii^  the  adoption,  in  Sept^mberjf  of  certain 
fundamental. Articles  of  faith  which  art  usually 
atylfed  thift  Cambridge  Platform,  lliey  werfe  printed 
ihe  next  year  by  Samuel  frreen  on  the  Cambridge 

pre3s.  ■■•■,  •;•       '•'    ,  .^. 

On  the  '11th  of  May,  1649,  the  .settlemetit  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  3Xystic  was  eredted  into 
a  town  and  named  MaldeiL  Ttiis  part^pT  the 
ancient  territory  of  Charlestown,*  already.,  greatly 
diminished  by  the  incorporation  .of  Wobum  and 
Beading,  embraced  the  present  (owns  qf  ^lelrbse 
and  Everett,  which  were  formerly  ladled  North  and 
South  Maldefi.        .  - 

The  six  years  embraced  Jbetweeh  1649  and;  1655 
were  memorable* for  tlie. death  of  several .^f  the 
&thera  of  the  colony.     Winthrop  died  the  28th  ef 


March,  ii)L  the  first-named  yeaf,  Dudley  in  1653.\began  at  Shawsffihe  about  1653.      Bev.  Samuel 


Hooker  and  Bpgers  were  already  dead,  and^.Cot*  . 
tonV  decease  occurred  in  165£.    Th6se  afflicting 
visitations  we>e  followed  by  another  when  Edward 
Wiiislpw,  one  of  the  bravest,  ablest,  aiui  most  use- 
ful .public  men  of  the  time^,,  finished  his  earthly 


y." 


^  Kdvrvd  Johiiflon  detcribe^  flinu'lestQirn,  «t  or  near  the  period 
of  woich  we  are  writing;  aa  having  about  on^  hundred  and  fifty 
dwelli^g.hbuses.  A  large  market-place,  from  which  the  Twd'^ 
•treeftiof  the  town  diverged,  ftont^  the  Charles.  In  thiisto&l^ 
the  ainpienl  meeting-house ;  around  it  were  houses,  gardens,  and 
orehakidt.  Josselyn  has  left  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  account 
of  Charlestowa  in  IS38.  and  again  in  1671 ;  but  the  latter  is 
tlmoat  wholly  purloined  from  Johfison,  aiid  pretenCs  few'new  or 
tutoreating  UneU. 


career  in  1655,  while  in  the  service  of  Cromwell. 
His  abilities  were  not  confined  by  narrow  limits, 
but  were  ptten  usefully  exerted  for  Massachusetts 

*       * 

iiVJtime  of  need. 

,  The  death  of  so  many  eminent  personages  iden- 
tified with  the  early  history  of  the  colony  ad- 
monishes US  tliat  we  are  -passing  into  a  new  era, 
wbe^  the  old  familiar  names  are  succeeded  by 
n^'.  ^Dudley  had  been  one  of  the  first  citizens  of 
Chnrlestown  anil  of  Cambridge,  but  had  removed 
to  Boxbury  before  the  date  of  his  decease.  More 
than  liny  other  he,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
founder  of  Cambridge;  for  it  was  through  him 
and  by' his  efforts  tliat  the  settlement  maintained 
it^.  foothold  when  others  withdrey  their  siijiport. 

Within  the  period  referi)ed  to,  another  assump« 
tion  of  sovereign  power  by  the  colony  occurred. 
This  was  the  establishmeni  of  a  mint  which  issued 
sihef  coins  pf  the  value' of  ,three,  six,  and  twelve 
pence  each.  Other  pubhc  events  were  thci  persecu- 
tions of  the  Anabaptists,^;and  later  of  the  Quakers. 
During  these  pei^cutioQfs,  which  were  conducted 
ujth  great  severi^^  the  death  penalty;jfwas  inflicted 
it  Boston  upon*^  several  Quakers,  many  others  suf- 
fering cruel  punishment  or  imppsonment.  It  was 
not  until  Charles  II.  issued  a  pei^emptory  command, 
that  these  hideous  barbarities  ceased.  Singularly 
enough,>(the  royal  mandate' was  put  into  Endicott^s 
hands  !t;^y  a  banished  Quaker. 

In  May,  1655,  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Merri- 
mack, hitiierto  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Sliaw- 
shine,^  was  made  a  town  and  called  Billerica.  It 
had  been  gnttil^  to  Cambridge  as  ea,rly  as  June, 
1641,  on  condition  of  erecting  a  village  within  three 
years,  and  again,  in  1643  -  ii,  the  grant  was  con- 
finned  without  any  condition  of  setjtlenient,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  intended  rein^val  from  Cambridge 
of  Shcpard.and  hitf  ^people.     English  settlement 


Whiting  was  the  first  ordaiued  pastor.  The  town 
subsequently  parted  with  portions  of  its  territory 
to  Tewksbur}",  Bedford,  Carhsle,  and  Lowell. 

This  year  also  Chelmsford  b^cam^n  town,  liaving 
been'  granted  in*  1653  to  inhabitants  of  Wobum 
and  Concord.  Its  Lidian  name  was  Pawtucket. 
Rev.  John  Fiske;  author  of  a  curious  tract  entitled 
iratering  iff  the  Planlin  Cirist'i  Gar/fen;  or,  A 
Short  CatechiMm/or  the  Entrance  of  Our  CkeltuM* 
ford  CAilf/ren,  was  the  first  minister.  Westford 
and  a  part  of  Lowell  we're  included  in  Old 
Chelmsfordi   -*  -  - 

*^  Said  to  mean,  io  the  Indian  roetbolaiy,  it  is  snooth,  g^oitf. 
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Giotcm  was  also  founded  in  May  of  this  year, 
having  been  granted  to  Deanc  Wiuthrop,  son  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  others.  The  tract  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Petapawag.  Its  English 
name  is  presumed  to  commemorate  the  seat  of  the 
Winthrops  in  old  England.  Parts  of  Dunstable, 
Westford,  Littleton,  Harvard,  Shirley,  Ayer,  and 
Pepperell  are  taken  from  this  ancient  township,  for 
wfaich  eight  miles  square  were  granted  in  order 
that  the  settlers  might  have  room  enough  for 
a  ''comfortable  plantation.'*  Four  years  bter, 
four  or  five  families  had  taken  up  their  abode  at 
Groton.  The  first  minister  was  the  Eev.  John 
Miller;  the  second,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  afterwards 
pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Boston,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  learning.  Willard  stands  next 
to  the  Mathers  in  the  number  of  his  printed  works. 

The  next  year,  1 660,  still  another  was  added  to 
the  number  of  Middlesex  towns  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Marlborough.  The  Indians  called  the 
place  Okommakamesit,  from  the  hill  where  they 
planted;  it  was  known  to  the  English  by  the  name 
of  WhipsufTerage.  Tlie  Indian  village,  which  was 
one  of  tliose  under  Eliot*s  care,  was  first  settled, 
six  thousand  acres  having  been  granted,  in  1657, 
and  located  the  next  year.  A  few  English  had 
also  obtained  grants.  The  plantation,  being  on 
the  trail  to  the  Connecticut,  assumed  high  mili* 
tary  importance  in  subsequent  years. 

The  restoration  of  Cliarles  11.  occurred  in  1660. 
In  July  Colonels  Edward  Whalley  and  William 
GoiTe,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  arrived  at 
Boston,  where  they  were  courteously  received  by 
Governor  Endicott  and  welcomed  by  the  principal 
inhabitants.  They  fixed  their  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge until  news  of  the  Restoration  reached  New 
England,  when,  considering  it  no  longer  expedient 
to  remain  where  not  only  their  personal  safety  was 
in  |)eril  but  their  presence  a  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  authorities,  they  went  to  New  Haven. 
Neither  Goflc  nor  Whalley  was  included  in  the 
Act  of  Indemnity,  and  only  a  few  days  after  their 
departure  an  order  arrived  to  apprehend  them. 
Their  steadfast  friend,  Captain  Daniel  Gookin  of 
Cambridge,  is  believed  to  have  aided  their  esca])e. 

King  Cliarles  gave  early  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Massachusetts.  Tlie  complaints  of  those  toward 
whom  the  rulers  had  exerci^  such  unpardonable 
tyranny  had  reached  the  throne.  A  summons 
was  forthwith  sent  to  the  colony  to  appear,  by 
its  agents,  and  answer  to  these  complaints.  The 
requisition  caused  great  agitation  in  the  General  I 


Courts  and  it  was  with  great  difiiculty  persons  of 
sufiicient  standing  could  be  found  willing  to  under* 
take  so  unpromising  a  commission.  Simon  Brad- 
street  and  Rev.  John  Norton  were  at  length  sent  to 
England. 

The  inten5ession  of  powerful  friends  saved  the 
charter ;  but  the  king  commanded  that  the  colony 
laws  should  be  reviewed,  and  that  all  such  as  were 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  should  be  ex- 
punged. He  also  required  that  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance should  be  administered,  and  tliat  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  should  hereafter  be  in  the 
king's  name.  What  ^-as  perhaps  more  grievous 
than  all  else,  he  commanded  tliat  full  liberty  should 
be  given  to  all  who  desired  to  use  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Though  the  dose  was  indeed 
'  bitter,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
Long  ago,  from  the  very  founding  of  the  colony, 
the  rulers  had  left  the  name  of  the  king  out  of 
judicial  processes,  had  shaped  their  legislation  on 
their  grand  idea  of  sovereignty.  Now,  ihe  bet 
tliat  they  were  subjects  thrust  itself  most  inconven- 
iently, most  inopportunely,  into  view.  Wobum 
refused  to  publish  the  king's  proclamation,  and 
there  being  little  disposition  to  punish  the  offending 
officers,  only  a  faint  show  of  doing  so  was  made. 

In  order  to  secure  obedience  to  his  commands, 
Charles,  in  1664,  sent  over  commissioners  who 
were  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
of  complaint  and  to  see  his  behests  executed. 
They  were  thwarted  at  every  step.  Compliance 
with  the  king's  commands  was  yielded  to  save 
appearances,  but  recognize  the  commissioners'  au- 
thority as  being  superior  to  their  charter  privileges 
the  stubborn  magistrates  would  not.  They  went  even 
farther,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  recall  his  commis- 
sioners, whose  authority  they  at  last  openly  defied. 

The  death  of  Governor  Endicott  took  place 
while  the  commissioners  were  in  New  England. 
During  their  sojourn  the  silenced  Anabaptists 
plucked  np  courage  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
church  at  Qiarlestown,  only  to  be  persecuted  anew. 
In  1668  the  pious  Wilson  died,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  The  following  year  witnessed  the 
orffmization  at  Charlestown  of  the  Third  Ckureh  ^ 
of  Boston,  now  known  as  the  Old  South. 

During  the  .years  1673  and  1674  the  towns  of 
Dunstable  and  Sherburne,  now  Sherbom,  received 
legal  recognition  from  the  General  Court,  the  for- 
mer in  October  of  the  year  first  named,  the  latter 
in  May  of  the  bst. 

Tlie  original  grant  of  Old  Dunstable  included 
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within  its  i)otndanes  Tyrigsboroogh,  parts  of 
Dunstable  and  Pepperell^  in  Massachosetts^  and  in 
New  Hampsliire  the  town  of  Litclifield,  parts  of 
Hudson,  Lcmdondeny,  and  Pelham,  nearly  all  of 
Nashua  apd  Hollis^  and  parts  of  Amherst,  Merri- 
"mack,  Brookline,  and  Milford.  Its  area  was  not 
'  much  less  tlian  two  hundred  square  miles,  sufficient 
for  a  good-size4  county.  Through  this  broad  do- 
milin  flowed  the  beautiful  Merrimack,  while  rivers  of 
less  volume  coursed  along  its  nbrthem  and  southern 
boundary.  The  incorporatidn  of  Dunstable  goes 
farther  back  than  that  of  any  town  in  Xew  Hamp- 
shire west  of  the  Merrimack.  Its  scattered  farms 
were  on  the  extreme  verge  of  English  settlement, 
which  year  by  year  W  steadily  encroached  upon 
the  wilds  of  the  north. 


This  extensive  tract  continued  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  a  part  of  Middlesex  until  the  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  was  in  1740  definitely  fixed.  Indeed, 
Massachusetts  had  incorporated  two  new  towns, 
Nottingliam  and  Litchfield,  within  the  limits  of 
ancient  Dunstable,  before  the  decision  swept  away 
all  she  claimed  now  lying  north  of  the  state  line. 
In  its  inception,  settlement,  and  character  Old 
Dunstable  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Middlesex,  many  of  whose  citizens 
were  among  her  original  settlers:  The  town  of 
Tyngdborouglr  derived  its  name  from  Jonathan 
Tjrng,  one  of  the  early  inliabitants  of  that  part  of 
Dunstable  idiich  now  bears  his  name. 


X. 

KING  PHILIFS  WAR. 


MiDDUSEX  had  now  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  landing  at  Charlestown.  The  handful 
of  original  settlements  were  already  old;  a  new 
generation,  native  to  the  soil,  was  replacing  the 
first  comers ;  in  population,  resources,  and  influence 
the  old  shire  had  steadily  advanced,  and  with  that 
progress  as  constantly  maintained  her  high  charac* 
ter  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  stanchest  constitu- 
ents of  the  commonwealth.  But  at  this  period 
the  colony  was  called  upon  to  meet  a  new  danger, 
and  to  encounter  reverses  in  which  Middlesex  bore 
k  heavy  share. 

What  is  known  as  Philip's  War  may  be  regarded 
as  a  most  determined  attempt  to  destroy  the  £!ng- 
lish,  made  by  a  ch^ftain  able  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  either  they  or  his  own  pation  and  race  must 
disappear.  The  haughty  Philip  had  been  made  to 
feel  ^at  he  was  a  mere  vassal  of  the  English.  His 
onoonquoable  spirit  revolted  at  the  yoke.  His 
'  endeavor  to  unite  the  New  England  nations  in  one 
desperate  efibrt  to  free  themselves  from  this  galling 
subjection  was  the  work  of  a  great  mind.  The 
English  had  'themselves  fumiclied  the  idea  of 
combination!  Tliey  had  confederated  against  the 
Indians,  why  not  the  Indians  against  the  English? 
Moreover,  the  natives  were  no  longer  the  despicable 
foes  the  English  had  found  them  forty  years  before. 
They  had  firearms,  and  knew  how  to  use  them. 


In  celerity  of  movement,  ability  to  encounter  and 
resist  hardship,  craftiness  in  phmning  surprises, 
and  in  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  far 
surpassed  the  whites,  whose  tactics  compelled  th^m 
to  act  in  a  few  large  bodies,  while  the  numerous 
small  parties  of  the  enemy  spread  devastation 
among  the  scattered  frontier  settlements,  and  by 
their  appearance  in  some  unexpected  quarter  con- 
founded their  assailants  and  their  plans.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  perhaps,  I^iilip  was  unable  to 
accomplish  his  grand  design  of  an  Indian  con- 
federacy against  the  English  to  the  extent  he 
meditated. 

The  war  broke  out  in  June,  1675.  It  was  kt 
first  chiefly  confined  to  Plymouth  Colony.  In  the 
first  encounters  the  English  everywhere  met  with 
defeat.  Thev  became  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
danger  which  menaced  them.  Extraordinary  levies 
were  made.  Gookin's  Praying  Indians  were  called 
upon,  and  furnished  a  contingent;  notwithstanding 
which,  such  was  the  universal  distrust  of  their  i^aoe, 
that  those  Indian[S  were  soon  forbidden  to  go  from 
their  villages  unless  accompanied  by  an  English- 
man. A  treacherous  peace  was  hastily  patched  up 
with  the  Narraganistetts.  Uncas,  th^  Mohegan  chief, 
sent  sixty  warriors.  By  the  end  of  a  disastrous 
summer  the  two  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts had  about  six  hundred  fighting  men  in 
tlie  fieU. 


Jtflir^  fHmP'8  WAR. 
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In  this  ahnning  conjunetnve  a  flvk  of  intelli- 
gence illuminated  the  councils  of  theEt^idi:  llie 
OQinmissioneis  of  the  United  Colonies,  sitting  at 
Bostpn  in  November,  determined  on  m  ■  iiiHa'  cam* 
paign.  A  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  those 
already  under  arms,  were  immediatdj  levied^  and 
as  tlie  bad  faith  of  the  Narragansells  rendered  it 
no  longer  doubtful  that  tliey  must  be  treated  as 
enemies,  a  force  of  which  Governor  Josiah' Wins- 
low^  of  Plymouth  was  made  commander  was  or- 
ganized to  march  against,  them.  On  the  10th  of 
December  the  Massachusetts  contingeat^  five  hun- 
.di;edf  strong,  consisting  of  seven  comppinea  of  foot 
mnd  one  of  horse,  marched  from  Dedban  for  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  under  command  of  that  stout 
soldier.  Major  Samuel  Appleton.  By  the  18th 
they  had  joined  the  forces  of  the  other  colonies. 
A  deep  snow  impeded  the  march  towards  the 
Narragansett  stronghold,  which  was  situated  on  an 
Island  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  morass.  Here  the 
Narragansetts  had  gathered  the  flower  of  their 
nation.  Their  rude  but  effective  work  was  built 
of  palisades  surrounded  by  a  thick  aialii  of  brush- 
wood, from  the  breastwork  to  the  ground  out- 
aidie  a  tree  had  been  so  felled  as  to  form  the  only 
communication,  but  this  way  was  completely  en- 
41aded  by  the  fire  of  a  block-house.  Oyer  this 
bridge  of  death  the  English  cliarged.  A  murderous 
fire  mowed  them  down,  but  they  pressed  on,  gained 
the  parapet,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  fort.  Seventy  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  slain  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Narragansetts  is  vaguely  estimated 
at  a  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  unknown  number 
who  subsequently  perished  of  cold  and  starvation. 
Hie  English  lost  an  unusual  number  of  officers. 
Three  Massachusetts  and  three  Connecticut  cap- 
tains were  killed  while  bravely  leaiding  on  their 
men  to  the  assault;  Captain  Bradford  of  Plymouth 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Captain  Gorham  of 
Barnstable  died  of  fever  contracted  in  the  expe- 
dition. Of  the  total  number  of  casualties  tlie 
Massachusetts  troops  sustained  nearly  one  half. 

In  Massachusetts  Colony  not  only  the  fi^t  on- 
slaught, but  n^rly  the  whole  weight  of  hostilities, 
liell  upon  Middlesex  County.  Ijfi  1667  the  planta- 
tion of  Quonshapag^  was  made  a  town  by  the  name 
of  Mcndon,  and  joined  to  Aliddlesex.  Tlie  same 
jqir  all  the  farms  about  Clielmsford  were  included 
in  lu^r  ju^sdiction.     Lancaster,  had  been  rated  in 

^  WiBskm  wtt  tbe  Snt  iiativie*boni  gpvcnMir  of  any  N«w  Eiig- 
bad  colony. 


Middlesex  since  1653 ;  as  were  also  Hatfield  and 
Westfield^  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Midr 
dlesex  thus  extended  her  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
Connecticut,  and  was,  as  we  have  said^  fhe  scene  of 
Philip's  operations  in  the  Bay  Colony. 

While  the  war  was  progressing  in  Philip's  own 
country,  the  Nipmucks  began  to  show  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  rebellion.  About  the  middle  of  July 
Meudon  was  suddenlv  attacked  while  the  men  were 
at  work  in  the  fields.  Six  or  seven  are  said  by 
Hubbard  to  have  been  killed.  The  other  inlmbi* 
touts,  being'  thus  awakened  to  the  danger  of  Uviug 
in,  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  deseited  their 
houses,  which  were  afterwards  burned  to  ashes. 

The  English  continued  to  hunt  the  Narragan- 
setts, with  tlieir  horse,  through  the  winter,  tlie  de- 
feated Indians  flying  before  them.  Tlie  English 
beheved  their  enemies  too  badly  crippled  for  ag- 
gressive war,  and  the  Indians,  the  better  to  conceal 
their  real  designs,  pretended  to  listen  to  overtures 
of  peace.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
Narragansetts  were  retiring  into  that  part  of  the 
Nipmuck  country,  so  called,  lying  between  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  on  the  Connecticut  and  the  fron- 
tier towns  of  Middlesex.  Tliis  manoeuvre  enabled 
them  to  isolate  those  settlements;  it  gave  them 
a  secure  vantage-ground  from  which  they  might 
strike  either ;  and  it  gave  them  the  active  aid  of 
the  tribes  inhabiting  this  wild  and  romantic  region 
through  which  only  a  single  road  then  passed.  The 
Nipmuck  Indians  immediately  made  common  cause 
with  the  Narragansetts. 

Our  forces  pursued  the  fugitive  Narragansetts 
into  the  woods  lying  between  Marlborough  and 
Brookfield,  when,  instead  of  forming  strong  can- 
tonments within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy, 
tliey  returned  to  Boston  early  in  rebruary  for 
supplies. 

This  fatal  blunder  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  series  of  crushing  disasters.  Having  no  longer  a 
strong,  well-equipped,  movable  force  between  them 
and  their  destined  prey,  the  savages  began  the  work 
of  \iipiiig  out  the  more  exposed  settlements  with 
terrible  earnestness  and  ferocity.  On  the  Ist  of 
Februar}'  Netus,  a  Nipmuck  captain,  with  a  few 
followers,  attacked  the  liouse  of  Thomas  Eames,  in 
what  was  called  Framingham  plantation.     Eamies's 

•  * 

^  Ham|)shire  County,  u  conMituted  in  1662,  indniled  U)e 
towDt  of  Spnnpfi:*ld,  Nortbampton,  and  IIadJ«qr.  Iladkj  was 
divided  into  two  towos  in  1670,  that  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Connecticut  t&kin^  the  name  of  Hatfteld.  Worrester  Coontjr 
was  not  inpoqioratcd  nntU  April,  17S1,  when  Laacaster  and  Men- 
doa  were  ruuiprited  within  ita  limits. 
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boose  was  seven  miles  from  Old  Sudbury.  The 
Indj^pns  made  their  descent  in  tHe  night,  wbile 
EanoM  wa^  absent ;  burnt  house,  bams,  and  cattle, 
andkil^  or  carried  inio  captivity  his  whole  family 
of  ten  persons :  four  children  subsecjuently  returned. 
..  On  thcf  10th,  oidy  five  days  after  bur  troops 
lurched,  the  enemy  fell  upon  Lancaster,^  then  a 
▼j^age  of  fifty  or  sixty  fEuniUes.  Fifty  people  were 
Idl^d  or  taken,  and  nearly  the  whole  town  laid  in 
adies.  On  the  12th  Abraham  and  Isaac  Shepherd 
were  killed  near  Nashobah,  in  Conconl,  while 
threshing  in  a  bam.  On  the  21  si  Philip  burst 
into  Medfield,  killing  twenty  inhabitants  and  burn- 
ing half  the  town..-  He  then,  after  meeting  a  re- 
pulse in  attacking  a  garrison  in  Sherbume,  resumed 
bis  march  southward,  leaving  his  Nipmuck  allies  to 
continue  the  war  in  this  quarter,  while  he  should 
ftiiike  the  English  of  the  Old  Colony,  and  thus 
divide  the  forces  that  were  moving  against  himself 

and  ,his  confederates. 

'« ■  ■     ■ 

,  Groton  and  Sudbury  had  been  attacked  on  the 
10th  of  March,  at  which  time  several  of  the  English 
lost  their  lives.  On  the  same  day  some  bams  at  Bil- 
lerica  were  fired.  On  the  ISth  the  attack  on  Groton 
was  renewed  and  about  forty  houses  consumed. 

The  catastrophe  at  Lancaster  had  caused  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Groton  to  take  refuge  in  five  garrisons,^ 
four  of  which  stood  near  enough  to  each  other  for 
mutual  protection.  The  'fifth  was  nearly  a  mile 
distant  from  the  others.  The  inhabitants  had 
driven  Aeir  cattle  into  the  fields  adjoining  the  gar- 
risons, and  were  awaiting,  with  anxious  forebodings, 
the  onslaught  which  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 
hooriy  threatened.  While  the  viUage  was  envel- 
oped in  the  darkness  of  night  four  hundred  war- 
riors stole  silently  into  it,  and  placed  themselves  in 
ambush  near  the  unsuspecting  garrisons.  In  the 
morning  t}ie  Indians,  by  a  clever  stratagem,  obtained 
possf»sion  of  one  of  the  four  garrisons.  With  the 
first  volley  the  torch  was  appUed  to  the  abandoned 
hou^.  Soon  the  entire  village  was  in  fiames; 
while  the  yells  of  the  savages,  the  bellowing  of 
qtttle,  the, incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  com- 
bined to  render  the  scene  an  appalling  one  to  the 
besi^ed.    The  Indians  remained  in  the  town  until 

1  MndoB,  HatSeld,  Westfield,  and  UncMter  were  considered 
tD  be  is  Middksex.    Mendoa  had  been  aMaolted  the  previoot 


'  Tbeae  garriaona  were  in  nKwt  cases  only  ordinary  dwellinfr- 
bonaea.  adected  with  regard  to  tbeir  position  and  capability  for 
defease.  Tbey  were  nsnally  sarrounded  by  a  palisade ;  tbe  walla 
were  loopbokd,  and  in  time  of  war  a  few  soidien  were  ysigaed 
to 


the  following  morning,  i^hen,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  the  heroic  defenders,  they  re- 
tired. .Groton  was  a  picture  of  desolation.  Forty 
dwellings  were  in  ash^.  The  meeting-house  had 
not  escaped  the  eonfiagration.  While  it  was  blaz- 
ing, the  incendiaries  shouted  their  taunts  in  the 
hearing  of  Willard,  the  beloved  pastor,  whose 
house  was  garrisoned.  *^  Wiiat  will  you  do  for 
a  house  to  pray  in  now?''  they  howled  in  demo- 
niacal glee.  The  town  being  thus  destroyed,  the 
houseless,  impoverished  inhabitants  ^ly  abandoned 
its  smouldering  ruins. 

On  th^  26th  of  March,  1676,^  the  red  devils 
rushed  down  from  their  lairs  upon  Marlborough. 
It  was  the  SabbatL  The  people  were  gathered 
together  in  their  meeting-house,  wheh  the  appall- 
ing cry  of  "  Indians !  *'  staitled  them'  from  their 
devotions.  Portunately  the  alarm  was  seasonable 
enough  to  allow  the  congregation  to  gain  the  shel- 
ter of  their  garrisons,  from  which  they  beheld  the 
eonfiagration  of  the  town.  The  minister's  was  the 
first  house  fired;  the  meeting-house  went  next. 
Everything  was  destroyed.  This  plantation' was 
soon  after  deserted. 

A  daring  deed  of  arms,  performed  by  the  mfXk 
of  Sudbury,  is  preserved  in  the  old  chronides  of 
Mather  and  Hubbard.  After  th^  destruction  of 
Marlborough  die  Indians  bivouacked  for  the  night 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  While  huddled 
around  their  camp-fires  a  gallant  little  band  of  forty, 
led  by  Lieutenant  Bichard  Jacobs,  surprised  them. 
The  English  poured  in  volley  upon  volley  with 
destructive  effect,  killing  and  wounding  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  their  own  forde,  without  losing  a 
man.  This  bold  attack  probably  saved  Sudbuty 
for  the  time.  Netus,  who  had  led  the  attack  in 
February  on  Eames,  was  shot  dead  in  this  affiiir. 

The  exposed  situation  of  Chelmsford  rendered  it 
an  early  object  of  the  enemy's  attention.  John 
Monoco,  who  destroyed  Groton,  boasted  there  that 
he  would  next  bum  Chelmsford,  Concord,  Water- 
town,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Boxbury,  and  Bos- 
ton. A  small  garrison  had  been  kept  in  Chelms- 
ford since  the  previous  August.  In  the  begmning 
of  April  several  deserted  houses  here,  belonging  to 
Edward  Colbum  and  Samueh  Vamum,  were  burned, 
and  two  sons  of  the  latter  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
escape  across  the  river. 

1  The  reader  b  reminded  that  according  to  tbe  Old  Sfyh  tbe 
year  ended  on  tbe  24tb  of  Marcb.  After  Philip's  War  it  beeane 
tbe  eoatom  to  detigoate  tbe  tine  between  Janoary  Itt  and  March 
25tb  by  a  donUe  date,  aa  1S75  -76. 
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Oa  the  10th  of  April  Wobum  was  visited  by  a 
small  war-paitjr  of  the  enemy.  They  killed  Mrs. 
Hannah  Bichardsoii  and  two  children,. one  of  them 
a  babe  only  a  week  old.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaj^eiate  the  consternation  which  this  succession 
of  tragedies :  spread  thi^oughout  tlie  length  and 
breadth  of  the  county. 

The  war  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  section 
to  which  our  narration,  is  more  particularly  directed. 
It  was  fiercely  raging  among  the  western  settle- 
meiits,  in  the  Old  Colony^  and  in  Connecticut,  with 
results  generally  unfavorable  to  the  English  arms. 
Town  after  town  had  been  destroyed,  hundreds  of 
the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  had  been  killed  or 
disabled,  numbers  of  women  and  cliildren  led.  into 
captivity,  and  an  amount  of  property,  enormous  for 
tiie  time,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this 
exigency  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  employ  the 
Praying  Indians,  as  Eliot's  converts  were  called, 
who  were  then  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Daniel  Grookiu  of  Cambridge.  As  these  Indians  are 
nearly  connected  with  the  coimty,  their  share  in  the 
events  of  Philip'^  War  becomes  a  part  of  its  history. 

The  seven  villages  of  the  Praying  Indians  were 
T*^atick,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  account, 
Magunkaquog,  formerly  in  Hopkinton,  Nashobah, 
formerly  in  Concord,  now  in.  Littleton,  Wamesit, 
now  chiefiy  in  Lowell,  Okommakamesit,  in  JMarl- 
bprpugfa,  Hassanamesit,  in  Grafton,  and  Punka- 
pog,  in  Stoughton.^  Tliese  villages  had  grown  up 
under  the  fostering  care  of  EUot  and  Gookin,  and 
by  the.  aid  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Cros- 
pel  were  become  prosperous  and  happy.  In  a 
military  view  they  formed  a  chain  of  outposts  on 
the  opposed  line  of  English  settlement  towards  the 
Xipmuck  country.  The  villages  nun^bered  tliree 
or  four  hundred  fight^lg  men,  fully  equal  in  mar- 
tial sjnrit  and  }m)wess  to  Philip's  Wampanoag?  or 
Canonchefs  Namgansetts.     ■ 

Had  these  natural  allies  been  treated  with  the 
confidence  their  loyalty  merited,  many  of  the  dis- 
asters with  which  the  Middlesex  frontier  was  over- 
>rlielmed  would  doubtless  have  been  averted. 
Properly  armed  and  efficiently  supported,  tlieir 
villages  "pould  have  constituted  a  barrier  through 
which  the  enemy  would  not  have  forced  his  way 
\inth  impunity.  Marlborough/ Sudbury,  and  Gm* 
ton  might  have  been  saved.     A  different  policy, 

1  Besidet  tJicM  there  were  teren  Tillages,  newlr  fomwd  in  the 
.^kipmiirk  eonniry,  Ijing  chieiljr  within  wh«t  is  now  Woirester 
Cottntv.  They  sbonld  not  he  confounded  with  the  old  Pnrinjr 
Towns,  JA  Ihej  had  heea  tampered  with  hj  PhUip.  The  whole 
munber  of  Prqring  ladiaaa  in  the  colony  was  computed  at  1,100. 


however,  prevailed  at  Boston.  The  people  in  gen- 
eral regarded  the  Christian  Indians  with  evil  eyes, 
and  the  authorities  shared  in  the  prevailing  distrust,^ 
At  first  these  unoffending  and  unsuspicious  people 
were  ordered,  on  peril  of  their  lives,  to  remain  in 
their  vilUges.  In  August,  1675,  a  number  of  the 
Marlborough  village  were  seized  and  sent  to  Boa- 
ton  to  answer  a  groundless  charge ;  and  presently, 
by  a  strange  fatuity,  that  village  was  broken  .op. 
In  October  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched!  to 
Wamesit  with  order  to  bring  away  all  of  that  vil- 
lage, which  command  was  finally  modified  so  as  to 
allow  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  weie 
already  on  the  road  to  Boston,  to  return  to  their 
village ;  but  in  the  following  November,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  depredations  by  hostile  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood,  a  brutal  attack  was  made  upoti 
the  Wamesit  people,  by  which  five  women  and 
children  were  wounded,  and  a  boy  slain.  The 
poor  distressed  objects  of  this  cruel  attack  imme- 
diately fled  to  the  woods.  Besides  the  Wamesit 
men,  those  of  Natick  and  of  the  other  villages  were 
hurried  to  Boston,  and  then  to  Deer  Isltod,  in  the 
harbor,  where  they  passed  the  winter. '  The  whole 
number  collected  on  the  island  was  about  five  hun- 
dred. Here  Eliot  and  Gookin  found  them  suffer- 
ing, but  bearing  their  trials  with  the  patience  and 
fortitude  characteristic  of  their  race. 

The  importunity  of  Eliot  and  Gookin,  above  all 
the  need  of  men,  in  this  most  alarming  crisis  of  the 
war,  at  last  induced  the  governor  and  council  to 
enroll  a  company  from  among  the  Indians  at  Deer 
Island,  which  was  put  under  command  of  Captain 
Samuel  Hunting  of  Chariestown,  and  at  once 
ordered  into  active  service  at  Sudbury.  This  o6m- 
pany,  recruited  to  the  number  of  eighty,  rendered 
invaluable  services  during  the  remaincler  of  the 
war.  General  Gookin  claims  that  this  small  band 
captured  and  slew  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy.  Tlie  General  Court  subsequently  gave  its 
permission  to  the  Praying  Indians  to  return  to 
their  villages,  but  they  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  inflicted  upon  them.  Their  story  is  one 
M'liich  the  historian  would  gladly  pass  by  in  silenbe, 
did  not  truth  and  justice  demand  its  impartial  rela- 
tion. 

To  return  to  the  war,  the  hostile  Indians- con- 
tinued their  barbarous  inroads  upon  the  devoted 
inland  towns  of  Middlesex.      By  the  middle  of 

1  It  should  he  said,  in  eitenuation  of  this  feelinir,  that  Magun- 
kaqnog  or  Maguncook  villace  was  disaffected  to  the  English. 
Prohablj  a  few  in  all  the  villages  sympathited  with  Philip. 
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April  Philip  had  concentrated  a. force  TarioQiLy 
estimated  nt  from  four  to ^ftocn  hundred  warriors 
in  the  xicinitj  ^f  Marlbdrou j^i^  where  a  small  garri- 
son iir^s  maintained  by  tlie  ^glisli  to  cover  the 
Toad  to  Brookfield  ftnd^ie  Connecticut.  There  is 
no^oubtiPhilip  meant  to  make  a  dean  sweep  this 
time  of  aU  the  border  towns.'  On  the  18th  and 
10th  of 'April  the  .enemy  came  into  Madbprough 
am^  burned^  such  ^few  abandoned  houses  as  the 
fonner  fire  liad  spdred.  We  do  not  learn  that  they 
attacked  the  garri^pn  at  this  time ;  but^  after  finish- 
ing with  Marlb6roi|gii>  the  whole'  force  *  moved  off 
towards  Sudbury.  . 

Intelligence  hai^ng«  inched  BostoD  that  the 
enefiywere  threatening 'Marlborough,  thfe  council 
ordoed  Giptaiu  Samuel  *Wadsworth  to  proceed 
there  with  his  com{«kny.  Wadsworth^  wiUi  seventy 
mein,  left  Sudbury  on  the,  e^ni^ig  of  the  20th. 
Eb- found  Marlborough  in  ruins  and  the  Indians 
gone.  Without  making  ahy  considerable  halt  to 
resteer  tefitoh  his  men,  this' gallant  ^eldier,  fearing 
thatJiie'  might 'be  too  late  to'sav^  Sku&ury,  marched 
for  tt^t. place,  taking  with  Um^Brocklebank,  the 
command  t^,  Marlborough,  and  a  few  men  of  his 
garrison.^  WaSsii^orth's  command  itow  numberet} 
abcfnt  eighty.  f 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Indians  fell  with 
forj  upon  Sudbury,  the  >^iuhaA)ited  part  of  which 
wasc  then  chiefly  wiihjn  wha^  is  now  Wayland. 
Tiafy  succeeded  in  burning  most  .of  the  bbpses  not 
garrisoned.  The  alarm  immediately  spread 'td  Con-' 
cofd  on  the  north  and  to  Watertown  ^  on  the  east. 
Twelve  "resolute  young  men^'  from  the  former 
place«^ hurried  to  the  assistance  of  their  distre^^sed 
neighbors.  *  Wheoi  hear  the  garrison  of,  Walter 
Hayne^,  they  were  decoyedi.into  an  ambuscade  and 
eleven  of  them  killed.    ~Tl)e  Welfth  escaped.^ 

fHie  Watertown  men,  who  h^  come  to  the 
lescue  under  Captain  Mj^^son,  aided  by  the.  Sud- 
bui^  men,  drove  those  Indians  that  had  crossed 
the  river  back  to  the  west  side,'  where  the  main 
body,  was  Ijung  in  wait  for  W^dsworth,  of  whose 
movements  they  were  evidently  apprised. 

iP^aidswprth's  devoted  little  band  arrived' within 
a  mile.ai^  a  half  of  Sudbury,  ^rly  in  the  meriting, 
haviS^*  inarched  a  part  of  the  night,  but  with  cau-- 
tian,/tl;^e  distance  between  the  two  tpfi^^being 
oiirf  alibut  ten  miles.     Upon  the  appfoi||ch  of  the 

^  Watertoim,  or  that  .port  now.Wefton,  thed  at(joiiied  that 
ptrtjDf  Sndbary  now  called  Wayland. 

'  The  settlement  muit  have  been  almoit  whoU/  ia  what  b  bow 
WajrhuuL 


English,  the  Indians  resorted  to  their  old  trick  of 
showing  |i  few  ionen  whp  wi^  iolure  the  soldiers 
into  9n  ambuscade.  I^ie  ruse^  again  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  decoyiiig  Indijiins  fled,  pursued  by 
Wadsworth's  meji,  until  they  epiered  the  fatal  en- 
closure,  and  were  checked  by  a '.  murderous  dis- 
charge which  tlircw  tliem  i^tp  confusjon.    ^llying 

^  uiider  the  voice  an4icef anmle  of  their  leaders,  the 
soldiers  fell  back,  fitting,  to  the  brow  of  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  whiere.  they  kept  ^ their  savage  ^enemies 
for  seveml  iiours  at  bay  with  no  great  loss  t6  them- 
selves. »-  '      -.  . 

Mason  and  his  meQt^me  galjantl^to  the  res- 
cue, but  tlie  enemy  met  ^hemwith  ov6rwh)elming 
nuitibers,  and  ioroed  them  toietircy  Wadsworth 
continued  to  fight  oii;:hoping,  doubtleiM,  to  escape 
under  coter  of  the  nigbt.  Maddened^  by  this  pro- 
longed resistance,  the-sava^  bow  set  fii^  to  the 
dry  grass.  The  flame  and^  sftibke  were  borne  by 
tlie  wind  into  the  faoes  of  thii  English,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  from  their  advantageouk  posi- 

Sionf     Njw,  wliife  in  disorder,  Scorched  by  the 

^fierce  heat  and  blindnl')^  thick  ^moke,  they  were 
charged  by  ten  times  their  numbers.  A  desperate 
handr^to-hand  fight  took  place,  .^he  solders  de- 
fended themselves  TaliantIy,.buClhe  odds  were  too 

*great.  Wadswortji,  Brocklebank,  and  half  their 
men  fell  biavely  fighting  here;.  Thirteen  or  fourteen 
escaped  to  a  mill,  where  theyjrere'tespued  the  same 
night  by  Mason,  Prentice,  and  Coweltl  -Wads- 
worth's  whole  loss  could  nc^  have  been  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty  this  day.  Six  of  his  \nen  weve  taken 
alive,  to  be  subsequently  tortuipd^  tip  death  by  their 
inhuman  captors.  *'*        -    *   '       .»« 

With  this  victory  the  successes  of  Philip  seem 
to  have  culminated.    'Several  bloody*  enga^gements 

.took  plactb,  in  which  the/l!nglish  Idlled  ajod  cap- 
tured numbers  of  tbe.enl|my. .  Bovihg  bainds  still 
cbntinued  to  Immss  tlte  frontier  settlements,  but 
their  potrer  grew  weaker  day  by  day.  Philip  be- 
came a  wanderer,  and  at.  length,  with  a  handful  of 
his  warriors, ifias .hunted  to  his  old  lair  at. Mount 
IIt>pfe,  where  tie  was  killed,  and  his  fdlloWf^rs  cap- 
tured or  destrbyecL  '  Thil  event  took  place  on  the 

^  12th  of  August. '  'With  the  fall  of  its  great  leader 
the  leaguia  agaiiist^tiie  English  crumbtfd  in  pieces, 
^e  bullet,  which^Jncrease -father  said  tlie  English 
did  not  cease  cijjng^to  the'Lori  until  they  had 
prayed  it  into  Philip's  heart,  struck  do wn>the  proud- 
spirited Wampaifoag  ai  hilt. 

The  historian  Hubbard  says  that  the  attack  on 
Sudbury  and  defeat  of  Wadsworth  took  place  on 
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the  18th  of  April.  Hubbard  was  a  contemporai^i 
but  neither  an  actor  in^  nor  an  eyewitness  of,  tlie 
events  he  describes.  Only  those  who  have  been 
perplexed  and  exasperated  by  this  author's  frequent 
inaccuracies,  his  incoherence,  his  disorderly  ar- 
rangement, can  justly  appreciate  his  value  when 
the  truth  of  his  statements  is  called  in  question,  as 
it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  date  of  Sudbury  fight. 
We  do  not  undervalue  Hubbard,  but  we  do  him  no 
injustice  in  saying  that,  with  the  means  of  verifica- 
tion he  possessed,  liis  carelessness  is  inexcusable  in 
a  historian.  His  mistake  in  giving  the  date  of 
Sudbury  fight  multiplied  and  thus  strengthened 
itself  until  investigation  traced  its  numerous  prog- 
eny to  their  original  source.  Hubbard's  error  has 
been  long  enough  used  in  support  of  Hubbard's 
accuracy. 

In  1852  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  battle- 
ground at  Sudbury  to  commemorate  an  historical 
event  The  tablet  bears  the  erroneous  inscription 
of  April  18,  1676.  A  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
true  date,  which  was  finally  made  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  one  of  our  historical  societies.  An 
analysis  of  the  evidence  then  procured,  and  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  those  authorities  who  have  the 
best  claim  to  accurate  knowledge  of  this  affair, 
conclusively  establish  Friday,  the  Zlst  of  April, 
1676,  as  the  true  date  of  Wadsworth's  defeat. 

Where  a  historian  is  believed  to  be  inexact,  the 
only  trustworthy  sources  of  information  are  official 
documents  or  public  records,  if  such  exist.  The 
entries  made  in  diaries  by  individuals,  from  hear- 
sav  or  from  common  rumor,  are  not  substantiated 
by  being  printed ;  they  only  become  more  mischiev- 
ous if  erroneous. 

Sudbury  fight  occurred  in  Middlesex  County. 
In  October,  1675,  the  shire  regiment  was  ordered 
to  be  put  in  condition  for  active  service,  and  the 
command  given  to  General  Daniel  Gookin.  It 
was  his  province  to  superintend  all  military  affairs 
within  the  county,  to  furnish  quotas  for  service 
outside  of  its  limits,  to  arm,  equip,  and  put  them 
in  the  field.  Gookin  was  military  commandant  in 
his  district.  His  headquarters  were  at  Cambridge, 
and  any  military  intelligence  originating  within  his 
command  would  be  transmitted  to  him  as  a  matter 
of  official  duty  by  his  subordinates.  Gookin  has 
fortunately  left  an  account  of  the  Sudbury  affair 
in  his  historv  of  the  war. 

"April  the  21st,  about  midday,''  he  says  intel- 
Ugence  reached  Charlestown  that  the  enemy  had 
attacked  Sudbury  that  morning.     The  messengers 


brought  no  particulars.  GwiJii  Am  mt/mUm 
news  came  on  Lecture-dajy  which  we  faav^iris 
Friday.  He  immediately  ordered  a  n^frndrnm  of 
Prentice's  troop  and  Hunting's  newly  xmed  In- 
dian infantry  to  the  scene  of  action^  Hunting, 
he  says,  '^  got  not  to  Sudbury  until  a  Ifttle  within 
night,"  when  they  found  the  enemy  had  retreated 
to  the  west  side  of  Sudbury  River,  "  where  alao 
several  English  inhabited."     So  far  Gookin. 

Edward  Bawson,  secretary  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil, which  conducted  the  war,  sat  down  on  the 
same  day  to  write  by  its  direction  this  news  to 
Governor  Winslow.  His  letter  is  preserved  in  the 
Massachusetts  archives.^  In  this  communication, 
which  is  dated  April  21st,  Bawson  writes  thus : 
''  Tiiis  day  we  have  intelligence  in  general  that 
Sudbury  was  ihU  morHtng  assaulted  and  many 
houses  burned  down.  Particulars  and  the  more 
full  certainty  of  things  are  not  yet  come.'*  He 
says,  further,  that  the  remaining  houses  in  Marl- 
borough were  burned  "  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,"  or  April  ISth  and  19th.  Mather  gives  the 
19th  as  the  date.  But  Hubbard  says  (p.  79,  Lon- 
don ed.)  tliis  occurred  on  the  17th.  Either  the  sec- 
retary of  the  council,  who  pbinly  designates  the 
days  of  the  week,  or  the  author  of  tlie  Present  State 
of  New  England y  was  misinformed. 

Here  the  secretary  sustains  the  soldier  in  several 
important  particulars.  The  intelligence  came  to 
Charlestown  and  Boston  on  the  2 1st,  at  which  time 
nothing  was  known  of  the  destruction  of  Wads- 
worth's  command,  and  it  reached  those  places  on 
the  same  day  the  attack  took  place.  If  the  assault 
on  Sudbur}'  and  death  of  Wadsworth  were  on  the 
18th,  a  delay  of  three  days  seems  quite  unaccount- 
able when  it  is  shown  that  messengers  came  nith 
the  first  news  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  Hunting's 
men  marched  from  Charlestown  to  Sudbury  between 
midday  and  nightfall,  llie  council  did  learn  of 
Wadsworth's  disaster  on  the  22d. 

Fortunately  the  Plymouth  authorities  reply, 
April  26th,  to  Bawson,  and  their  letter  is  also  on 
the  State  files.  It  refers  to  the  secretary's  an- 
nouncement of  the  assault  of  "  Friday  "  on  Sud- 
bury, which  again  fixes  the  date,  "  since  which  "  — ' 
that  is,  after  the  receipt  of  Bawson's  letter — they 
learn  that  Captain  Wadsworth  and  Brocklebank 
were  lost  "on  the  same  day."  In  other  words, 
from  some  unknown  but  independent  source  they 

1  The  relemnt  portioiM  of  the  tcttimonj  we  are  citiii|r  may  he 
rend  in  VoU.  VII.,  XX.,  .V.  E.  Hidoric^  amd  GememlapaU 
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kam  that  Wadsworth  waa  slain  on  Friday^  the 
21st.  This  letter  abo  says  Scituate  was  assailed 
on  the  same  day  with  Sudbury. 

The  Plymouth  authorities  thus  fix  the  date  of 
Wadsworth's  disaster  on  the  21st.  Moreover, 
Increase  Mather,  in  his  HUtory  of  the  War  (Lon- 
don, 1676)l,  also  says  the  two  events,  at  Sudbury 
and  Scituate,"^  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

It  being  clear  that  news  of  the  attack  on  Sud- 
bury did  not  reach  Boston  until  the  2 1st,  we  will 
return  fo  the  reinforcements  despatched  by  Gookin. 
Hunting's  Indians,  arriving  too  late  for  the  battle, 
lay  on  their  arms  for  the  night.  Then  continues 
Generai  Gookin,  ''Early  in  the  morning,  upon 
April  £2d,  our  forty  Indians  having  stripped  them- 
selves and  painted  their  faces  like  to  the  enemy, 
they  passed  over  the  bridge  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  without  any  Englishman  in  their  company, 
to  make  discovery  of  the  enemy.''  They  found 
the  enemy  gone,  but  soon  came  upon  the  bodies  of 
Wadsworth,  Brocklebank,  and  their  men,  "wAo  were 
Mlain  the  day  before.^*  If  Hubbard  is  right  in  his 
date,  the  d^  had  then  been  unburied  four  days, 
and  four  days  had  elapsed  before  these  reinforce- 
ments reached  the  spot  I 

An  anonymous  but  truthful  writer  whose  account 
was  published  in  London  the  same  year  of  the  war 
(1676),  and  who  states  that  Wadsworth's  action 
was  on  the  21st,  tells  us  that  the  survivors  ^  es- 
caped to  a  mill,  which  they  defended  until  night, 
when  they  were  happily  rescued  by  Captain  Pren- 
tice, who  coming  i»  the  day  hastily,  though  some- 
what too  late,  to  the  relief  of  Captain  Wadsworth, 
having  not  above  six  troopers  that  were  able  to 
keep  way  with  him,''  etc.  This  account,  which  was 
printed  before  that  of  Gookin,  is  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  him ;  for  Prentice's  men,  being  mounted, 
reached  Sudbury  some  time  before  Hunting,  and  on 
the  sam^  evening  of  the  battle.  It  thus  becomes 
authority. 

Still  another  authority  comes  to  establish  Gook- 
in's  enti^  faitlifulness.  After  narrating  the  arrival 
of  the  tidings  from  Sudbury,  he  (Gookin)  adds, 
''  Indeed  (thro'  God's  favor)  some  small  assistance 
ms  already  sent  from  Watertown  by  Capt.  Hugh 
Mason,  wliich  was  the  next  town  to  Sudbury. 
These  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  joined,  and 
w^th  some  others  that  came  in  to  their  help,  there 
was  a  vigorous  resistance  made,  and  a  check  given 
to  the  enemy.  But  these  particulars  were  not 
known  when  the  tidings  came  to  Chariestown." 
'  On  the  State  files  is  a  petition  of  three  of  Ma- 


son's men,  in  which  they  say  that  they  ''  drove  200 
Indians  over  the  river,  pursued  them,  and  being 
joined  with  some  others  went  to  see  if  they  could 
relieve  Capt.  Wadsworth  on  the  hill."  Finding  the 
Indians  too  strong,  after  a  hard  fight  Mason's  men 
retreated  to  Goodnow's  garrison,  and  remained 
there  until  dusk,  when  they  went  "to  Mr.  Noies 
Mill "  to  see  if  any  of  Wadsworth^s  men  had  es* 
caped  to  that  place.  They  found  thirteen  or  four- 
teen survivors  of  the  battle  and  brought  them  to 
Sudbury.  As  soon  as  it  was^  light  the  next  morn- 
ing they  went  out  and  buried  the  Concord  men 
killed  the  day  before  in  the  meadow ;  then,  joining 
Captain  Hunting,  they  passed  the  river  and  ,per- 
fomled  the  same  rites  for  Wadsworth  and  his  ill- 
fated  band.  Thus  is  Hunting's  presence  on  the 
morning  after  tlie  battle  fully  corroborated. 

Again  Bawson  writes,  this  time  to  Lieutenant 
Jacobs  of  Brocklebank's  company,  whom  the  latter 
left  in  command  at  Marlborough,  to  tell  him  that 
Wadsworth  and  his  men  were  **  destroyed  yester^ 
day."  This  letter  is  dated  April  22d,  and  shows 
that '  fuller  intelligence  from  the  battle-ground 
reached  Boston  after  tlie  secretary  had  sealed  his 
letter  to  Govtemor  Winslow.  The  secretary  now 
authoritatively  says  Wads  worth's  conmiand  was 
"destroyed"  April  21st. 

On  the  same  day,  April  22d,  Jacobs  writes  the 
secretary  that  the  Indians  were  iniront  of  him  in 
great  force,  and  had  fired  on  that  part  of  Mari- 
borough  next  to  Sudbury.  Seeing  these  Indians 
and  hearing  their  victorious  war-whoops,  he  writes 
in  terms  of  great  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  his 
comrades,  whom  Hubbard  supposes  to  have  been 
killed  four  days  previous. 

Hubbard's  statement  that  Marlborough  was 
burned  on  the  17th  is  disproved  by  official  author- 
ity (Bawson) ;  also  by  Mather,  who  says  news  of 
the  burning  of  Sudbury  and  death  of  Wadsworth 
was  received  on  the  21st,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Gookin,  Bawson,  and  tlie.  Plymouth  authorities. 
Gookin  says  the  two  events  occurred  on  the  2l8t, 
and  is  confinned  by  Bawson,  the  Plymouth  authori- 
ties, and  the  anonvmous  author.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  liave  authorities,  so  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  more  fully  harmonizing  in  their  state- 
ments. They  are  all  contemporary  with  the  events 
tliey  relate ;  they  give  the  only  conneoted,  coherent 
account  of  Sudbury  fight.  Leaving  the  historians, 
diary-keepers,  and  almanacs  out  of  the  case,  the 
council's  letters  establish  its  true  date  beyond 
question; 
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It  is  considered  somewhat  remarkable  that  even 
in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need  the  colony  did 
not  apply  to  Enghind  for  help  to  conquer  Philip. 
With  grinr  determination  she  fought  out  the  battle 
alone.  -  Yet  it  was  her  right  to  demand  and  to  re- 
ceive succor.  Certainly  the  king's  interest,  honor, 
and  dignity  equally  enjoined  him  to  defend  his  sub- 
jects of  New  England  against  their  foes.  AVhether 
the  colonists  were,  as  Lord  Anglesey  said,  '^  poor 
and  proud,''  feared  to  create  a  pretext  for  quartering 
imperial  troo})S  among  them,  or  were  aslmmed  to 
appear  as  suppliants  before  a  monarch  they  had  so 
lately  defied,  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine ; 
but  it  ie  almost  certain  that  their  application  for 
men,  money,  and  munitions  of  war  would  have  been 
promptly  honored.  Tliis  Iiaughty  and  independent 
spirit  cost  the  colony  dear.  The  war  closed  witli  a 
depleted  treasury,  a  frontier  heaped  with  ruins,  and 
mourning  in  every  household  in  the  land. 

The  last  year  of  this  war  witnessed  new  compli- 
cations in  the  relations  with  the  throne.  This  year 
that  remarkable  personage,  Edward  Randolph, came 
over,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  the  king  and 
copies  of  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  Mason 
and  Gorges  relative  to  alleged  encroachments  of 
Massachusetts'  on  their  patents  in  Massachusetts, 
Xew  Hampshire,  and  Elaine.  A  long  and  tedious 
controversy  resulted  in  Massachusetts  being  com- 
piled to  abandon  her  jurisdiction  over  Maine ;  and 
also  over  so  much  of  Mason's  grant  as  included  the 
towns  of  Dover,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Hampton, 
llie  decision  of  the  king  in  council  fixed  the  north- 
ern boundarj'  of  Massachusetts  along  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack,  so  far  as  it  extended,  including  a 
narrow  strip,  three  miles  wide,  north  of  tliat  river. 

Ilandolph  was  able,  unscrupulous,  and  a  sworn 
enemy  to  the  Puritan  idea  of  government.  He 
never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  break  down  the  old 
independent  spirit  of  self-government  until  the 
ancient  charter  was  wrested  from  Massachusetts. 
For  forty  years  the  stru^le  to  maintain  it  had 
been  going  on;  now  its  fate  was  approaching  a 


crisis.  .  Randplph  repeatedly  crossed  the  ocean, 
each  time  carr}*ing  a  budget  of  information  and 
complaints,  and  each  time  bringing  back  fresh  de- 
mands, new  exiactions,  reiterated  warning  or  reproof 
from  the  throne.  A  few  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  suneyor  and  searcher  of  cus- 
toms for  New  England :  but  the  local  authorities 
refused  to  recognize  him,  and  caused  his  o£Bcial 
advertisement,  notifying  the  public  of  his  appoint- 
ment, to  be  torn  from  the  door  of  the  town-house 
in  Boston.  Randolph  repaid  these  affronts  with 
usury. 

The  colony  continued  to  give  the  enemies  of  its 
civil  and  religious  government — and  they  were 
both  powerful  and  numerous  —  fresh  cause  for 
complaint.  New  laws  were  enacted  against  the 
Quakers,  new  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts„  under  the 
pretence  tliat  they  were  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  colony. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Governor  Leverett,  in.  16/8, 
he  was  succeeded  bv  Bradstreet.  Tliomas  Danforth 
of  Cambridge,  a  very  able  man,  was  elected  deputy- 
govenior.  Massacliusetts  had  no  idea  of  relin- 
quishing her  hold  upon  Elaine,  and  when  the 
decision  adverse  to  her  title  was  made  she  quietly 
purcliased  Gorges'  claim.  She  now  entered  upon 
the  exercise  of  her  proprietary  rights,  under  which 
Danfortli  was  created  first  president  of  Maine,  and 
a  force  despatched  to  hold  possession  of  that  prov- 
ince. This  was  a  further  cause  of  displeasure  to 
the  king,  who  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  to  over- 
reach him. 

Events  were  now  rapidly  hastening.  The  old, 
or  extreme,  Puritan  party,  which  still  held  the  as- 
cendant in  the  colonv,  was  forced  to  meet  the  issue 
-  its  .subterfuges,  its  audacious  assumptions,  and  its 
I  arbitrar}'  acts  had  provoked.  The  long  dream  .of 
sovereignty  was  rudely  interrupted.  Tlie  king  ad- 
dressed his  incorrigible  subjects  for  the  last  time.. 
He  reminded  them  of  their  manv  acts  of  disobe- 
dieiice,  and  ijrhat.lie  ii*as  pleased  to  call  their  crimfs. 
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and  misdem^nors ;  he  then  pronounced  their  doom 
88  follows  i  ^We  are  fully  resolved,  in  Trinity  tenn 
next  ensumg/to  direct  pur  attorney-general  to  bring 
a  Qno-TVartanto  in  our  court -of  King's  bench 
wber^bjii  oi(r  t5liar6er  granted  unto  you,  with  all  the 
power^  thereof,  maj*"  be  legally  evicted  and  made 
void.  And  sd  we  bid  you  farewell/'  Bandolph 
was  the  bearer  of  4his  letter.  For  the  purpose  it 
declared  he  was  the  most  fitting  messenger;  for 
his  personal  eiids  it  was  a  tremendous  auxiliary,  f 

"When  tdo  kite,  an  effort  was  made  to  avert  the 
catastrophe.  A  court  was  hurriedly  i^ssembled. 
Anxious  deliberations,  agents  despatdied  to  Eng- 
land, partial,  but  on];}'  partial  compliance  with  tlie^ 
kiiig*^  demands,  mark  ^le  eagerness  of  those  in 
power  t6  jretrace  their  steps.  But  the  choice  was  ud 
longer  theirs  to  make.  ^  The  bridge  to  reconciliation 
liad  been  btt)ken  down  behnid  them.  Ilan(ioli)h's 
appearance  was  rightly  construed  to  be  the  signal 
of  some  new  calamity.  This  time  he  brought  the 
dreaded  Quo- Warranto.  He  had  fully  earned  his 
title  of  ''Evil  genins  of  the  Colony. *'  Armed  with 
this  weapon  he  boasted  that  '^  he  would  noir  make 
the  whole  faction  tremble.^'  Some  further  pro- 
ceedings took  -place  to  delay  the  execution  of  tl^e 
royal  mandate ;  but  the  die  wa3  cast,  and  iii  1684 
the  charter  of  Charles  I.  was  rolled  up  and  put 
away  like  any  other  ^ortlde^s'  piece  of  parchment. 

Ini  i6S5  Charles  died,  lind  was  succeeded  hy 
Jame»  Ih  To  the  colony  it  was  only  a  change- 
of  masters;  still,  Charles^i  deatli  freed  the  p^>pl^ 
froip  the, fear  into  Which  thoy  had'  Been  thrpurn  by 
the  announcement  that » the  hfutcber,  Percy  JEirke, 
had  been  iippoiiited  their  governor..  Tlie  n^xt  year 
a  provisional  government  was  established  by  James. 
Joseph ,  Dudley,  son  of  the  old  Puritan  Thomas, 
but  by  no  means  the  inheritor  of  his  sire's  Puritan 
principles,  received  a.o^mission  as  presideiit  of 
the  colohy.  X*  eounciL  composed  of  those  favor- 
able to  the.  prerogative,  (k  holding  conservative 
views, -was^nam^  by  the  king.  The  libu^e  of 
deputiel  ceadedto  exist,  but  courts  of  justic^and 
town  liffairs  continued  to  "be  nonaged  as  under  the 
old  order  of  things' 

Dudlev's  i^^^p  wds  very,  brief.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  jSfr  iEilmund  Andros,  who,;  having  re- 
ceived the  appi^inti^ent^  of  .  viceroy,  at  rived  4ki 
Elpstoli  in  December.  Sir  Edmund  appears  to 
have •. been  chosou liar  the  task  of  crushing^ out": 
the  too  forward  spirit  of  liberty  in  New  Eiig^, 
land,  with  the  same  infallible  cottp  d'ceil  that  dis- 
cerned the  special  aptitude  of  the  infamous  Kirke 
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and  the  rare 'endowments  of.  a  Jeffreys' for  the 
work  of  extirpating  the  unfortunate  adiieeents  of 
the  Duke  pf  Monmouth.  As  a  8oldi^,.1ie^'doubt- 
less  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  royal  master  in 
governing  New  England  like  a  conqiiered  prov- 
ince ;  in  obliterating  or  attempting  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  itsi  ancient  structure  o&  goverranent ;  and 
in  the  endeavor  to  establiali,'Qn,its  ruins,  irt)$oIute 
and  linqnestiouing  submission  to  tlie  will  of  the 
monajTch.  As  a  statesman,  lie^sigiiji%  failed  to 
comprehend  the  spirit ^of  the  p:*ople,  the  .tenacity 
^th  which  theyhekFto  their  aifcient*  privileges, 
and'  the  impossibiKty  of  reconciling  tliem  with  a 
system  so  utterly  repugnant  to  their  religious  and 
political  education.  To  say  all.  Sir  Edmund  could 
level,  but  notHPebuild. 

His  personal  character  waa  little  calctihtted  to 
soften  the  fe(^ing  of  exasperation  with  which  his 
administratidii  was  regarded.  He  was  ^  haughty, 
/mperiqas,  and  choleric.  He  was  an  ali^  in  re- 
ligion^od  by  birth.  He  had  the  brusque  manners 
of  a  so|lier  who  had  speilt  half  ;his  life  in  camps, 
and  wlii^  felt  a  soldier's  contempt  for  civij  authority. 
Other\!fis^  he  was  a  mM  of  moderate  ability,  un- 
questioned..: counige,  aii^  sufficient  education  not 
to  pl|iy  hi»  part^pf  viceroy  ignobly.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  pffence^wasi  in  surrounding  himself  with 
a  coterie  of  hungry  a^enture^  who  ground,  im- 
poverished, and  il^ulted  the  people,  and  constituted 
a  petty  court  which  was  the  feeble  reflection  of 
the  effete  and  tottering  throne  (^-  the  Stuarts.  A 
'  body  of  royal  troops^  the  first  that  had  been  quar- 
tered in  the  colony^  jiceompanied  Sir  Edmund  to 
Boston.  /^    -  -V       '^  , 

The  death  of  Philip' had  not  entirely  ehded  the 
war.  Tiie  demon  1ie  Itad  raised  could  not  be  con* 
jured  away  until  his  ^tal  course  was'  run.  While 
t(ic  war  smouldered  iti  J^assachusetts,  Plymouth, 
and  Comiecticut,  i^  flames, bui$l  but  among  the 
settlements  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The 
smne  scenes  were  enacted  that  marked  its  progress 
elsewhere.  Massachusetts  sent  troops  and  muni- 
tions into  the^district  now  b^ing  ravaged  by  the 
tribes  inhabiting  between  the-Mtfrrimack  and  Penob- 
scot.  For  this"pUr|)os0  additional  levies  were  made 
and  new  burdens  imposed  upon  Middlesex,  to  all 
of  which  hejr  people  promptly  and  cheerfully  re- 
sponded, r'  -.     ^^  ■' 

-After  the  fi^Jof  Flvilip,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Connectiout  River  Indians  who  had  been  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  English  settled  in  their 
country,  removed  to  the  Hudson.     In  September, 
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1677^  an  incnnion  was  made  bj  a  war-party  of 
these  Indians,  or  their  allies,  into  their  old  home. 
Hatfield  was  surprised  wit)i  the  loss  of  about 
twenty  persons  killed,  or  captured,  while  going 
about  their  customary  avocations.  After  this 
event  no  further  hostilities  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  the  county. 

The  immediate  results  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros' 
government  were  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  substitution  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
monarchy  for  those  hitherto  in  use,  the  imposition 
of  onerous  burdens  on  the  people,  of  which  the  Ust 
and  greatest  of  all  consisted  in  declaring  all  titles 
to  lands  in  the  colony  invalid.  This  monstrous 
pretence  that  the  old  charter  gave  no  legal  title  to 
estates,  but  that  they  must  be  newly  confirmed, 
threw  the  whole  body  of  landholders,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  into  consternation.  It  served  for 
a  time  to  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  Sir 
Edmund  and  his  creatures,  of  whom  Randolph  was 
the  most  rapacious,  the  most  insatiable.  Thus 
was  the  solemn  pledge  of  Cliarles  II.,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  rights  of  freehold,  violated. 

Besides  the  fees  which  these  measures  squeezed 
from  the  people,  and  of  which  a  large  share  flowed 
into  his  pocket,  Randolph,  under  the  protection 
of  his  master,  endeavored  to  steal  a  portion  of 
Boston  Common,  all  of  Nahant,  seven  hundred 
acres  near  Spy  Pond,  and  sundry  other  tracts  of 
vacant  land  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants 

of  the  towns  in  which  thev  were  situated. 

ft 

This  universal  spoliation  and  confiscation  pro- 
voked remonstrance  and  petition  for  relief,  which 
Sir  Edmund  met  and  forestalled  by  the  exercise  of 
despotic  authority.  The  people  were  forbidden  to 
assemble  in  town-meeting  to  deliberate  ujion  their 
grievances.  They  were  imprisoned  without  trial, 
denied  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  thwarted  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  the  throne  by  direct  petition. 
Bev.  Increase  Mather,^  who  had  been  entreated  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  go  to 
England,  and  to  beg  from  the  clemency  of  King 
James  some  relaxation  of  these  abuses,  M-as  com- 
pelled to  make  his  escape  like  a  culprit,  in  the 
night  and  in  disguise.  In  a  wonl,  the  tyranny 
which  in  1775  finally  severed  the  political  con- 
nection of  the  colony  with  the  crown  of  England 
was  not  half  so  insupportable  as  that  under  which 
Massachusetts  now  groaned. 

^  Among  otker  petitions,  Mather  pmented  one  from  Cam- 
Wid^e  prajoag  for  nlief  from  Randolph. 


Belief  came  in  an  unlooked-for  manner.  The 
king^s  innovations  upon  religion  and  the  constitu- 
tion had  finally  borne  their  legitimate  fruit  in 
rebellion.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1689  news  was 
received  at  Boston  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Torbay.  Sir  Edmund  immediately 
imprisoned  the  person  who  brought  it;  but  diis 
was  only  applying  the  match  to  tlie  train. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  April,  a  day  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  colony,  the  people 
of  Boston  gave  the  signal  of  revolt.    The  whole 
population  at  once  rose  in  arms,  and  before  the 
sun  went  down  were  in  full  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  fort,  in  which  Sir  Edmund  took 
refuge  on  the  first  alarm,  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
a  strong  body  of  insurgents  led  by  Captain  John 
Nelson,  an  Episcopalian  patriot.     Governor,  coun- 
cillors, forts,  and  garrisons,  besides  a  frigate  of 
the  royal  navy,  which  lay  before  the  town,  were 
all  captured  without    bloodshed.     Sir    Edmund 
was  detained  a  prisoner.    Randolph  and  some  of 
the  more  obnoxious  were  shut  up  in  Boston  jaiL 
Simultaneously  with  these  proceedings  a  Council  of 
Safety,  of  which  Bradstreet  was  president  and  Add- 
ington  secretary,  was  provisionally  formed.    The 
representatives  of  fifty-four  towns  met  at  Boston 
on  the  22d  of  May.    Forty  of  the  fifty-four  favored 
re-assuming  the  old  charter,  but  this  being  opposed 
by  the  venerable  Bradstreet  and  many  of  the  old 
magistrates,  it  was  agreed  to  resume  only  the  gov- 
ernment chosen  in  1686,  under  the  charter,  until 
further  orders  were  received  from  England.     On 
the  26th  of  May  news  of  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary  reached  Boston,  thus  aUaying  the  fears 
which  still  possessed  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
been  active  in  precipitating  the  revolution^ — and 
that  too  before  they  had  certain  intelligence  how 
the  event  was  to  be  decided  in  England. 

The  suddenness  of  the  outbreak  gave  little  op- 
portunity for  the  inland  towns  to  participate  in 
overthrowing  the  government  except  by  a  display 
of  overwhelming  force.  Communication  with  the 
capital  was  restricted  to  a  single  road  over  the 
Neck  and  to  the  ferrv  at  Cliarlestown.  The  train- 
bands  of  the  towns  contiguous  to  Boston  marched 
in  season  to  take  part  in  the  events  of  the  18th, 
but  those  north  of  Mystic  River  were  unable  to 
cross  the  Charles  after  having  assembled  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men  at  Charlestown.  Many, 
however,  came  into  Boston  on  the  following  day. 
The  exasperation  against  Sir  Edmund  was  such  that 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  safety.    The  conn- 
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trf  people/  finding'  noUiing  on  whicli'«to  vent 
tl^ir  nige>  or  their  disappointment  at  seeing  the 
revolatibn  accomplished  without  their  aid,  relumed 
home  after  committing  some  excesses. 

Sjng  William  subsequently  ordered  Sir  Edmund 
Andros;  Bandolph,  and  others  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  soon  evident  that  his  majesty  was 
unfavorable  to  the  old  charter;  permission  was, 
however,  gpranted  to  continue  the  government  under 
it  imtil  k  new  one  could  be  digested  and  prepared. 
Through  the  mismanagement  of  the  colony  agents 
in  England  Sir  Edmund  and  Bandolph  escaped 
being  called  to  account  for  their  misdeeds. 

The  confusion  which  *  followed  the  events  we 
have  related,  and  particularly  the  ill-advised  with- 
drawal of  garrisons  along  the  eastern  seaboard, 
gave  the  Indians  an  advantage  which  they  hastened 
to  improve  by  a  repetition  of  the  burning,  butchery, 
and  wholesale  destruction  which  attended  their  in- 
roads. War  had  broken  out  with  France,  and  a  new 
element  was  now  introduced  into  Indian  warfare. 
French  dBcers  and  priests  accompanied  and  di- 
leeted  the  savages  under  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada.  French  muskets;  hatchets, 
powder,  and  bullets  fumishc'd  the  means  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  border  settlements  of  the  English 
in  blood,  lie  massacre  at  Cocheco  and  capitula- 
tion of  Pemaquid  soon  followed. 

Massachusetts  acted  with  her  customary  vigor. 
She  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  In  April,  1690,  an  expedition  was  de- 
spatched under  Sir  William  Phips  to  reduce  the 
French  post  at  Port  Boyal,  in  Acadia.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished.  It  was  then  determined 
to  attack  die  French  stronghold,  Quebec.  A  land 
and  naval  force  was  made  readv>  which  sailed  from 
Nantasket  on  the  9th  of  August.  Early  in  October, 
the  fleet  having  anchored  below  Quebec,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition, 
summoned  Count  Frontenac  to  surrender  the  city 
and  its  defences.  Frontenac's  answer  was  a  scorn- 
ful defiance.  Sir  William  then  landed  a  force  at 
Beauport  which  attempted  to  reach  the  city.  They 
were  feebly  commSmded,  were  not  supported  by  tlie 
squadron,  and  were  unsuccessful,  liie  fleet  then 
bombarded  the  city  with  little  effect,  while  the  flre. 
from  the  batteries  and  the  ch&teau  did  great  dam- 
age. Perceiving  the  uselessness  of  continuing  the 
siege,  Phips  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  returned 
to  Boston  shorn  of  the  laurels  he  had  won  at  Port 
Boyal.  His  fleet  suffered  greatly  during  the  home- 
ward voyage  from  the  effects  of  a  tempest,  which 


wrecked  some  of  the  vessels,  drove  the  rest  firo|ii  , 
their  course,  and  added  to  the  misery,  and  chagrin  . 
of  the  defeated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  dejection  which  followed  tl\e  news  of  this 
humiliating  reverse  was  extreme.  Success  and  not 
defeat  had  been  expected.  The  treasure  of  opulent 
Quebec  liad  been  counted  on  to  defray  the  charge 
of  the  expedition.  But  the  spoil .  of  hj&r  palaces, 
cathedrals,  and  convents,  the  ransom  of  high  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  dismantling  of 
her  frowning  citadel,  were  not  destined  to  gild  the 
triumph  of  Sir  William  Phips.  Many  of  his  in^  . . 
died  of  camp  fever  after  their  arrival  at  Boston.  , 
There  Was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  soldiers 
or  sailors,  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny. 
In  this  dilemma  the  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  issued  paper 
money,  which  was  to  be  received  for  all  public  and 
private  dues.  The  notes,  however,  did  not  com-  . 
mand  their  par  value,  but  were  subject  to  an  im-  ^ 
mediate  depreciation  of  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
centum.  The  soldiers  obtained  only  twelve  to 
fourteen  shillings  in  the  pound;  but  the  specula- 
tors who  bought  tlie  notes,  which  were  receivable 
for  taxes,  reaped  a  handsomei  profit  by  the  trans- 
action. 

In  this  way  was  a  system  of  irredeemable  pfiper  * 
currency  first  adopted  by  Massachusetts.  She  con- 
tinued the  experiment  in  1711, 17.14,  and  in  1716, 
by  further  and  increased  issues,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Indian,  wars.  Lands  were 
pledged  as  security.  Hutchinson  states  that  in 
the  same  or  greater  proportion  as  bills  of  credit 
were  issued  gold  and  silver  were  sent  out  of  the 
country,  until  they  wholly  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation. The  inevitable  result  was  the .  steady  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  notwithstanding  it 
was  receivable  for  public  and  private  debts.  jGold 
and  silver  continued  to  be  the  only  true  measures 
of  value.  In  1749  a  five-shilling  bill,  issued  in 
1690,  was  worth  eight  pence  iii  lawful  moi^ey.  By 
this  time,  too,  an  ounce  of  silver  was  worth  fifty 
shillings  of  paper  currency.  Having  carried  the 
experiment  to  its  bgical  and  legitimate  end,  hav- 
ing reaped  a  plentiful  harvest  of  confusion  and  dis- 
tress, Massachusetts  in  1 749  abolished  her  bills  of 
credit. 

•  While  Sir  William  Phips  was  making  his  at-    ' 
tempt  on  Quebec  the  Easter^  tribes  remained  quiet,, 
but  with  intelligence  of  his  disaster  they  became 
troublesome  again.     In  the  spring  they  violated 
their  promises  of  peace,  made  in  the' previous  au- 
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iVLxan,  mA,  instigated  by  the  French^  whom  they 
now  believed  were  able  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea,  dng  up  the  hatchet  and  renewed  the  war 
with  tenfold  greater  rage  than  ever  before.  Wells, 
Berwick,  Exeter,  and  Cape  Neddock  were  all  as- 
saulted. Bowie  J  and  Haverhill  suffered  some  loss; 
but  (he  greatest  blow  fell  at  York,  Maine,  where 
about  fifty  bf  the  inhabitants  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  a  hundred  carried  away  captive.  The 
venerable  and  beloved  pastor  was  shot  dead  at  his 
own  d6or,  in  the  act  of  escaping.  After  perpe- 
trating these  atrocities  the  savages  set  fire  to  the 
toim. 

In  England  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  elder 
Mather,  failed  to  obtain  under  the  name  of  a  new 
charter  thie  privileges  of  the  old.  The  new  instru- 
meiit  reserved  the  appointment  of  governor  and 
lieuteniant-govemor  to  the  crown.  To  his  objec- 
tions' Mather  received  the  curt  answer  that  the 
agents  of  New  England  were  not  plenipotentiaries 
of  a  sovereign  state ;  and  if  they  were  not  satisfied, 
liis  majesty  could  and  would  settle  the  government 
there  without  them.  Finding  such  to  be  the  tem- 
per of  the  king,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  submit. 
The  new  charter  included  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
Maini^,  and  Nova  Scotia  ^  under  one  government. 
The  exertions  of  Mather  procured  for  Sir  William 
Phips  the  appointhient  of  royal  governor,  and  he 
arrived  in  Boston  May  14,  1692,  bringing  with 
him  the  chaher.  With  his  arrival  the  assump- 
tions, the  usurpations,  which  liad  followed  the 
transfer  of  the  old  charter  to  New  England,  were 
remanded  to  the  history  of  the  past.  Massachu- 
setts was  now  a  province  of  the  crown.  Her  long 
conflict  with  the  sovefreign  was  at  an  end,  nor  did 
the  elevation  of  William  change  the  character  of 
thie  struggle,  since  he,  who  was  so  much  more  of  a 
kin^  than  the  iStuarts,'had  fully  determined  to  reign^ 
not  only  ih  Old  England,  but  in  New ;  to  abate  no 
jot  or  dttle  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  to 
repel  the  pretension,  so  vitally  antagonistic  to  the 
kingly  idea,  that  a  colony  might  govern  itself. 

The  governor,  under  the  new  charter,  ha[d  the 
sole  appointment  of  all  military  ofiicers,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  eouncil,  of  the  judicial.  He 
could  also  annul  the  election  of  such  civil  officers 
as  were  elective.  No  money  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  except  upon  his  warrant,  duly  approved 
by  his  council.^    He  had  also  authority  to  asseihble, 
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adjourn,  or  prorogue  the  General  Court,  and  no 
act'  of  government  was  valid  without  his  consent. 
In  fact,  his  power  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
old  charter  governors. 

The  assistants  under  the  T>ld  charter  were  re- 
placed by  twenty-eight  councillors,  to  be  annpally 
chosen  by  the  General  Court.  The  representatives^ 
who  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  freemen  only; 
were  now  to  be  elected  by  all  fireeholders  who 
had  forty  shillings  a  year,  and  all  other  inhabitanta 
who  were  worth  forty  pounds  sterling.  Hie  house 
elMed  its  speaker,  \subject  to  the  governor's  ap- 
proval. If  he  did  not  approve,  a  new  choice  was 
necessary.  The  new  charter  granted  libeirty  of 
conscience  to  all  except  Papists. 

Massachusetts  was  now  to  meet  auother>  trial. 
Her  immense  seacoast,  stretching  from  Buziard'a 
Bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  infested  with  French 
privateers.  Her  eastern  and  western  frontiers  were 
continually  harassed  by  French  and  Indians.  Her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  she  had  reason  to  fear 
that  Frontenac  would  take  signal  vengeanoe  for 
the  insult  offered  him  at  Quebec  A  large  party, 
too,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Indeed,  the  outlook  was  far  from  promising,  when  a 
deplorable  calamity  came  to  overwhelm  an  already 
afiiicted  people  with  unspeakable  horror  and  dis-r 
may. 

Tlie  history  of  the  witchcraft  illusion  of  1692 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  annals  of  the  neighs 
boring  County  of  Essex,  in  which  it  originated,  and 
in  which  its  fatal  course  was  run.  There  had  been 
cases  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, from  time  to  time,  and  the  death  penalty 
had  been  inflicted  upon  several  suspected  persons, 
chiefly  women,  since  the  execution  of  Margaret 
Jones.  But  these  cases  occurred  at  long  intervals, 
and  did  not  cause  the  general  wide-spread  panic 
which-  the  outbreak  at  Salem  carried  to  ^veiy ' 
hearth-stone  in  the  land. 

Between  the  1st  of  June  and  1st  of  October, 
1692,  nineteen  persons  had  been  hanged  and  one 
pressed  to  death.  The  prisons  were  crowded  with 
accused  persons,  some  of  whom  died  while  waiting 
trial ;  the  deepest  gloom  and  distrust  pervaded  the 
entire  communitv.  After  these  executions  a  few 
courageous  spirits  attacked  the  frightful  infatua^ 
tion  with  success.  Tliomas  Brattle  of  Cambridge 
wrote  against  it.  By  January  a  marked  change  for 
the  better  took  place  in  public  opinion.  Magis- 
trates and  people  seemed  to  have,  in  some  degree, 
recovered  their  presence  of  mind.   ;  (K  twenty-aix 
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indictmeAts  tried  bj  the  Sopmne  Court  at  Sakm, ' 
onlj  thre^  were  followed  by  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Spnstre  evidence  was  excluded ;  reflection  took  the 
place  of  precipitation;  reason  and  common-sense 
bqpm  to  reassert  their  sway.  Yielding  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity^  Governor  Phips  reprieved  the 
three  condemned  persons  and  ordered  the  discliarge 
of  all  others  lield  for  trial.  Such  a  jail  delivery 
had  never  been  seen  in  New  England  before. 

In  Middlesex  several  persons  had  been  accused 
and  imprisoned.  When  the  bloody  assize  trans- 
ferred its  sittings  from  Salem  to  Charlestown,  all 
these  poor  prisoners  were  acquitted.  Here,  too,  the 
judges  learned  that  the  executive  clemency  had  res- 
cued those  who  were  awaiting  the  death  sentence 
at  their  hands.  It  is  painful  to  record,  in  this  con- 
nedtion)  that  Stoughton,  the  chief  justice,  left  the 
biteck'  in  anger  when  the  action  of  the  governor 
was  made  known  in  court.  Others  of  the  judges 
were  dissatisfied;  but  no  juries  could  now  be 
empandled  to  condemn  for  witchcraft ;  the  people 
were  appalled  at  the  thought  of  so  much  innocent 
blood  already  shed,  and  judges  and  ministers,  who 
had  given  their  high  sanction  to  the  delirium,  one 
by  one  abandoned  the  wretched  superstition  which 
had  cast  its  spell  over  their  judgment  and  their 
humanity.  Of  all  the  tragedies  enacted  in  New 
England  this  was  the  heaviest.  It  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time 
we  approach  the  subject  with  feelings  of  horror 
and  amazement,  heightened,  if  possible,  by  the  le- 
fiection  that  we  can  neither  comprehend  the  origin 
nor  development  of  this  monstrous  psychological 
phenomenon,  nor  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the 
death-like  terror  it  inspired  in  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  Abenakis  and  their  allies  were  still  trouble- 
some, but  having  met  with  reverses  sued  for  peace 
in  169S.  A  strong  fortress  had  been  built,  at 
Pemaquid,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  by 
Sir  William  Phips,  designed  to  keep  these  Indians 
in  subjection.  The  truce  lasted,  however,  onliy  a 
twdvemonih,  at  the  end  of  which  Madockawando 
led  a  band  of  warriors  to  the  Piscataqua,  who  fell 
upon  Durham,  then  called  Oyster  Biver.  After 
committing  great  slaughter  here  a  detachment, 
under  the  Abenaki  chief,  Taxous,  crossed  the  Mer- 
rimack, and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1694,  swooped 
down  upon  the  Utisuspecting  inhabitants  of  Groton 
m  bioid  day.  In  this  foray  the  Indians  killed 
tweofty4wo  and  captured  thirteen  persons.  Al- 
tboog^  the  furprise  was  comply,  a  gallant  defence 


was  made  at  Lakin's  garrison.  Two  ne{diewsof . 
Taxous  were  shot  down  at  his  side,  and  his  own 
garments  riddled  with  bullets.  The  governor  im-, 
mediately  issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  circu<* 
lated  among  the  ]&ntem  Indians,  denianding  the 
speedy  return  of  all  English  captives.  His  threat- 
ening language  was  defiantly  retorted  by  those 
Indians,  and  he  was  told,  '^  That  which  thou  say- 
est'to  us,  the  same  will  we  say  to  thee.'' 

In  consequence  of  charges  of  maladministra- 
tion, Phips  had  been  recalled.  He  died  in  England 
Eebruary,  1694-95,  when  Stoughton,  the  deputy, 
became  acting  governor,  filling  tlie  oflice  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Eari  of  Bellomont  in  May,  1699. 
During  his  administration  Middlesex  was  twice 
invaded.  The  comparative  quiet  of  the  eariy 
months  of  1695  was  broken  again  in  August  by 
a  sudden  descent  upon  Billerica,  in  which,  fifteen 
persons  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  At  this 
time,  too,  rumors  of  a  powerful  armament,  pre- 
paring in  France  for  an  attack  on  Boston,  spread 
consternation  tliroughout  the  colony. 

Lancaster  had  suffered  in  1692,  and  again  in 
1695.  In  September,  1697,  the  savage  foemen 
again  entered  the  devoted  town.  Believing  the 
garrison  had  been  warned,  they  did  not  venture 
to  attack  it ;  but  succeeded  in  killing  twenty-one, 
wounding  two,  and  capturing  six  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Bev.  John  Whiting,  the  pastor,  fell  bravely 
fighting  against  overwhelming  odds. 

The  Peace  of  Byswick  was  proclaimed  at  Boston 
December  10,  1697.  War,  however,  continued 
with  tlie  Indiiins  a  short  time  longer.  In  July  a 
war-party  took  three  or  four  prisoners  at  Hatfield, 
but  the  French  no  longer  daring  to  afford  open 
assistance  to  their  old  allies,  peace  was  again  con- 
cluded with  them,  and  the  colony  was  allowed  a 
little  breathing-time  in  which  to  prepare  for  fu- 
ture conflicts.  The  year  of  peace  is  also  memo- 
rable for  the  death  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  whose 
early  association  with  Middlesex  hai  been  duly 
noticed. 

In  1685  a  London  bookseller  named  John  Dun- 
ton  visited  New  England.  His  account  of  what 
he  saw,  or  rather  what  he  did,  has  been  published 
in  his  Lif€  and  ErTor$.  Duntonwas  a  milksop 
whose  weak  head  was  turned  by  every  pretty  wonuin 
he  met.  Much  of  his  letters  from  New  England 
is  occupied  by  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind^ 
and  the  little  he  records  in  connection  with  his 
rambles  to  Charlestown,  Medford,  Cambridge,  etc., 
is  not  worth  transcribing.    The  relation  of  a  visit 
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to  Natick^  on  a  lecture-daj,  in  order  to  gratify  hit 
curiosity  respecting  Eliot^s  converted  Indians,  is 
entertaining,  but  too  lengthy  for  our  purpose.  He 
tells  08  that  Medford'was  a  small  village,  Cambridge 
opalent^  handsome;' outdoing  Boston  itself;  and 


that  Harvard  had  then  ''  turned  out ''  one  kundred 
and  twenty -two  ministers  6f  the  Gospel,  one  third 
of  whom  had  sought  employment  and  a  home  in 
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NoTwrrHSTAKDiNG  its  frequent  mutilation  at 
the  hands  of  the  savages,  Middlesex  contiiiued  to 
increase  in  wealth  and  in  population.  The  towns 
devastated  in -.Philip's  War  were,  one  by  one,  re* 
built  and  reoccupied  by  their  inhabitants.  New 
ones  were  being  formed.  In  1683  Stow  was  in- 
corporated. In  1673  Cambridge  Village  was  pon- 
slituted  a  precinct  empowered  to  elect  a  constable 
and  three  selectmen  to  order  its  prudential  affairs ; 
but  it  still  remained,  in  other  respects,  part  of 
Cambridge.  Dissatisfied  with  this  settlement  of 
a  long  controversy,  the  village,  in  1678,  petitioned 
for  incorporation  as  a  town.  Its  prayer  was  not 
granted  until  January,  1687^  when  an  order  of 
Andros'  council  consummated  the  separation;  In 
169  r  Cambridge  Village  received  the  name  of 
Newtown,  thus .  reassuming  and  perpetuating  its 
ancient  designation. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Bdlomont  left  Boston  in  May,  1700, 
for  New  York,  the  government  of  which  was  also 
included  in  his  commission.  He  soon  after  died 
there.  His:  fourteen  months^  service  in  Massachu- 
setts was  generally  acceptable.  He  was  the  first 
nobleman  who  had  occupied  Uie  chair  of  governor, 
and  he  was  able  to  maintain  the  distinction  derived 
from  exalted  rank,  by  his  affable  manners,  his  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  and. his  generally  conservative 
views.  He  managed  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
old-charter  irreconcilables  with  great  tact,  and  he 
exhibited  becoming  r^pect  for  the  religious  tradi- 
tions and  observances  of  the  people  he  was  sent  to 
govern.  Under  his  administration  the  bands  of 
oorsairs  so  long  infesting  our  coasts  were  broken  up. 
Kidd,  the  most  notorious  and  audacious  among 
them,  was  taken  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  sent  to 
England,  and  executed. 


The  earl  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Dudley,  for- 
merly president  during  the  interim  oocasioned  bj. 
vacating  the  old  charter,  w1m>  had  been  impris- 
oned at  Boston  when  the  revolution  of  1689  broke 
out.  Before  Dudley's  arrival  from  England  Gov- 
emor  Stoughton  died.  Intelligence  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  alsQ 
reached  New  England  while  the  new  governor 
was  on  his  way.  King  James  had  died  in  exile, 
and  now  his  successor  to  the  crown  of  Englan4i 
at  the  command  of  a  more  dread  sovereign,  laid 
down  the  sceptre  he  had  wrested  from  his  ftttber- 
in-law's  feejble  hands.  Anne  of  Denmark  ascended 
the  throne.  War  with  France  meant  war  with  the 
Indians.  The  note  of  preparation  and  a}aim  wliich 
heralded  what  was  popularly  known  as  Qoeen. 
Anne's  War  was  hurriedly  sounded. .  This,  like 
King  William's  War,  lasted  just  ten  yeaiB^ 

Tlie  tribes  of  the  Saco,  Androscoggin,  Kenne- 
beck,  and  Penobscot,  armed,  equipped,  and  led  by 
Canadian  officers,  began*  desolating  the  few  remain- 
ing settlements  in  Maine,  in  August,  1703.  The 
western  frontier  of  the  province  was  also  assailed. 
In  February,  1703  -  04,  Deerfield  was  attacked  by 
a  strong  body  of  French  and  Indians  commanded 
by  De  Kouville.  The  town  was  destroyed,  with 
the  loss  of  fortv  of  its.  inhabitants  killed  and  a 
hundred  taken  captive. 

The  year  1704  was  prolific  of  events.  This  year 
Chureh,  the  Plymouth  captain,  made  his  expedition 
to  Acadia  in  the  hope  of  dealing  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  thus  to  .divert 
them  from  attacking  our  own  frontier.  The  expe- 
dition promised  much  but  accomplished  bttle,  not 
from  any  want  of  courage  or  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  commander,  but  it  found  no 
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eiable  foroes  ^f  the  diemj  to  engage,  t^aich  le- 
torned  home  with  little  addition  to  the  renown 
gained  in  Philip**  War.  •  In  April  the  first  news^ 
paper  in  America  made  its  appearance,  at  Boston. 
This  year,  too,  William  Hubbard,  the  historian, 
died.  He  died  poor,  and  even  the  place  of  his 
burial  is  unkiTown! 

Betuming  to  our  narrative  of  the  war,  a  vigor- 
ous attack  was  made  upon  Lancaster,  oh  the  last 
day  of  July,  which  was  stubbornly  resisted.  Cap- 
tain. John  Tyng  of  Dunstable,  reinforced  by  Captain 
How  'of  Marlborough,  fought  with  great  gallantry ; 
but  the  su|i^rior  numbers  of  the.  enemy  compelled 
our' soldiers  to  take  refuge  in  the  garrisons,  thus 
leaving  the  town,  in  a  measure,  unprotected.  The 
meeting-house  and  six  dwellings  were  fired .  and 
de^royed,  after  which  the  enemy  retreated.  Sev- 
ertil  of  the  jtihabitants  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
Middlesex  were  killed  during  this  incursion. 

The  year  1705  has  fewer  occurrences  to  chroni- 
cle; but  in  the  spring  of  1706  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler  of  Albany  warned  the  Massachusetts  au- 
thorities that  a  formidable  force  of  the  enemy  had 
marched  from  Canada  for  New  England.  They 
appeared  at  Dunstable  on  the  3d  of  July.  The 
soldiers  of  Weld's  garrison  having  neglected  their 
guard,  the  savages  gained  an  entrance  unopposed, 
but  were  finally  driven  out,  after  a  furious  meUe 
in  which  half  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  felL  The 
Indians  then  proceeded  to  Galusha's  garrison,  which 
they  captured  and  burnt.  Chelmsford,  Groton,  and 
Sudbury  were  all  alarmed.  ■-  During  this  foray  a 
small  party  of  the  enemy  came  to  Beading,  where 
they  killed  a  woman  and  three  children.  At  Gro- 
ton two  soldiers  were  killed  and  one  taken  prisoner 
while  on  their  way  to  meeting.  Groton  and  Marl- 
borough were  also  harassed  the  next  year  by  prowl- 
ing bands  who  killed  one  inhabitant  in  each  place. 

The  war  continued  to  draw  heavily  upon  the 
resources  of  Massachusetts;  with  few  successes  to 
compensate  for  the  perpetual  alarm  in  which  her 
remote  settlements  were  kept.  Early  in  October, 
1710,  our  forces  under  General  Nicholson  recov- 
ered Port  Boyal.  In  July  a  predatory  party  of 
warriors  shot  the  post-rider  while  on  his  way 
from  Mariborough  to  Hadley.  They  then  as- 
sailed Chelmsford.  While  prowling  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  savages  mortally  wounded  the  brave 
Major  Tyng,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
receive  the  bounty  offered  by  the  province,  in  this 
war,  for  scalps.  - 

The  crowning  disaster  of  this  disastrous  war 


occurred  in  1711.  In  June  a  large  land  and  naval' 
force  designed  for  Ae  reduction  of  Quebeo  arrived 
at  Boston  from  England.  The  army  was  com* 
roanded  by  Brigadier-General  Hilly  the  fliset,  by 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker.  The  'troops  were  Marl*^ 
borough's  veterans,  and  numbered  five  thousand 
men.  The  regiments  were  Kirke's  (2d),  Queen's 
Own  (4th),  Hill's  (11th),  Desney's  (36tb),  Wind- 
ress's  (S7th),  Clayton's  and  Kane's  (disbanded*  in 
1713),  and  Churchill's  marines.  In  addition  to 
these  were  Walton's  and  Vetch's  provincial  r^- 
ments,  which  increued  tlie  whole  number  to  about 
'seven  thousand.  Tliese  troops  were  landed,  and 
encamped  on  Noddle's  Island,  now  East-Boston^ 
which  was  covered  by  their  tents  and  enlivened 
by  the  stirring  strains  of  martial  music.  It  was 
by  far  the  most  splendid  military  psgeant  New 
England  had  seen.  < 

In  the  basin  which  formed  the  usual  anchorage 
rode  fifteen  men-of-war  and  forty  transports.  On 
the  20th  of  July  the  troops  were  embarked,  and 
on  the  SOth  the  whole  fleet  put  to  sea.:  Aland 
force,  marching  from  Albany  upon  Montreal  under 
Colonel  Nicholson,  was  to  co-operate  with  the  at<^ 
tack  on  Quebec.  In  appearance  everything  prom^ 
ised  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  undertaking;  but 
when  the  fleet  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  it  encoun- 
tered violent  gales  which  drove  nine  transports  on 
the  rocks,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  soldiera. 
The  expedition  was  then  abandoned,  and  this  mag- 
nificent armament,  which  the  queen  had  meant 
should  inflict  signal  chastisement  on  French  power 
in  America,  precipitately  quitted  the  St.  Lawrence 
without  having  fired  a  shot.  Quebec  was  again 
saved. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  171S>  brought  with  it 
a  cessation  of  >  Indian  hostilities.  At  this  time  it 
was  estimated  that  six  thousand  young  men,  the< 
very  flower  of  the  colony,  had  been  killed  in  bat-* 
tie,  or  died  by  disease  contracted  in  the  service, 
since  1675.  The  short  and  terrible  struggle  with 
Philip,  the  abortive  winter  campaign  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  the  ten  yean'  conflict  ending  with 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  the  decade  of  bloodshed 
concluded  at  Utrecht,  constituted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv  of.  warbre  the  most  destructive,  the 
most  deadly.  Moreover,  the  province  finances 
were  in  a  really,  deplorable  condition;  but  by  the 
continued  issue  of  paper  money  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  war  had  been  met  and  the  inevitabte 
crash,  for  a  time,  postponed.  In  considering  the 
heavy  drain  upon  Ae  resources  of  Massachusetts, 
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her  bloody  and  treasure,  the  wonder  is  that,  in  the 
face  of  such  difficolties,  alone,  and  almost  single- 
handed,  she  maintained  her  lofty  and  undaunted 
mien,  and  exhibited  such  remarkable  capacity  for 
leaistanee.  *  We  trace  the  course  of  desolation  with 
a  shudder,  and  we  acknowledge  that  the  times  were 
indeed  such  as  tried  men's  souls. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1715, 
Dudley  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Colo- 
nel Samuel  Shute,  who  had  served  under  Marl- 
borough, in  Fkinders.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in 
October,  1716.  His  administration  was  embit- 
tered by  continued  warfare  with  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives upon  questions  of  privilege,  in  wliich 
the  governor  usually  had  the  support  of  the  eoun- 
cil.  Of  these  differences  a  fixed  compensation  for 
the  royal  governor,  to  be  paid  by  the  province, 
became  one  of  the  most  vexatious,  and  soon  de- 
veloped into  a  chronic  grievance,  to  be  inherited 
by  Succeeding  administrations.  By  voting,  only 
such  sums  as  they  pleased,  the  house  held  a  power 
over  the  governor  which  they  were  determined 
to  exercise,  and  did  exercise,  whenever  the  chief 
magistrate's  construction  of  their  charter  preroga- 
tives cUshed  with  their  own.  These  antagonisms 
finally  drove  Shute  from  the  province. . 

In  1721  the  General  Court  sat  in  Cambridgej 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  at  the 
capital.  It  was  at  this  time  that  inoculation 
was  first  tried  with  success,  against  a  popular 
clamor  in  which  most  of  the  physicians  of  the  day 
joined.  Such  was  the  power  of  prejudice  that  the 
house  of  representatives  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
inoculation.  Tlie  council,  however,  did  not  con- 
cur. 

In  1722  war  again  broke  out  with  the  Eastern 
Indians,  who  had  been  in  a  condition  'of  feverish 
agitation  ever  since  tliey  knew  the  English  meant 
to  reoccupy  their  old  settlements  in  Maine  under 
the  provisions  of  the  late  treaty.  Tlieir  dissat- 
isfaction' was  privJBitely  stimulated  by  Yaudreuil, 
governor-general  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Jesuits 
resident  among  them.  The  Penobscot  and  Cape 
Sable  Indians  promised  to  help  those  living  on 
the  Saco  and  Kennebeck  in  the  endeavor  to  drive 
the  English  from  their  hunting-grounds.  >  It  was 
not  long*  before  the  work  of  slaughter,,  with  its 
attendant  horrors  of  pillage,  burning,  and  captiv- 
ity, b^an  anew. 

One  of  the  Abenaki  villages,  situated  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  on  the  Kennebeck,  was  a  perpetual" 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English.    They  determined 


to  destroy  it.    In  August,  1724,  an  expedition  as^ 
cended  the  Kennebeck  as  far  as  the  falls,  in  thfr  - 
present  town  of  Winslow,  where  they  left  their  boats 
under  a  strong  guard  and  .bega|i  their  march  for 
the  Abenaki  village.    They  found  it  unguarded,  and 
had  surrounded  it  before  being  discovered.    The. 
warriors  ran  to  their  arms,  but' were  swept  away 
by  the  close,  deadly  volleys  which  the  English 
poured  into  them.    Men,  women,  and  children  fell., 
beneath  this  withering  fire.    Bale,  the  Jesuit  father^  : 
whose  jfatal  ascendency  over  the  tribe  had  brought 
this  storm  upon  it,  fell  pierced  with  balls.    The. 
tribe  was  cut  to  pieces,  its  dreaded  chieftains 
Mogg  and  Bomazeen  slain,  and  the  village  burned  . 
to  ashes. 

Gioton,  Oxford,  and  Rutland  had  been  disturbed 
by  small  bands  of  the  enemy  who  were  stiU  at  their 
old  work  of  picking  off  the  unwary  English  from 
some  deadly  ambush.  In  September  two  citizeiia . 
of  Dunstable  were  suddenly  made  captives.  The 
savages  were  pursued  by  soldiers,  of  whom  eight  - 
were  killed  from  an  ambuscade.  One  grave  in  the 
ancient  burial-ground  of  Dunstable  contains  their 
remains. 

In  the  following  April,  John  Lovewell,  a  hardy 
and  experienced  ranger  of  Dunstable,  whose  scalp- 
ing exploits  liad  already  noised  his  fame  abroad^ 
marched  \iith  forty-six  men  for  the  Indian  village 
at  Pigwacket,  now  Fryebui^,  Maine.  At  Ossipee 
he  built  a  small  fort  designed  as  a  retreat  in  qase  •. 
of  disaster.  This  precaution  undoubtedly  saved 
the  lives  of  some  of  his  men.  -  He  was  new  within 
two  short  marches  of  the  enemy's  village.  The 
scouts  having  found  Indian  tracks  in  th^  neigh-, 
borhopd,  Lovewell  resumed  his  route,  leaving  one 
of  h|s.  men  who  had  fallen  sick,  his  surgeon,  and 
eight  pen  to  guard  the  fort.  His  command  was 
now  reduced  to  thirty-four,  officers  and  men. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Indians  had  disr- 
covered  and  were  watching  their  movements.  On 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May  the  leader  called  his 
men  about  him  and  told  them  they  must  quickly 
decide  whether  to  fight  or  retreat.  The  answer  was 
prompt  and  decisive :  *' We  came  to  see  the  enemy." 
Lovewell  then  prepared  for  action.  The  rangors 
threw  off  their  knapsacks  and  blankets,  looked  to  > 
the  primings  of  their  guns,  loosened  their  axes  and 
knives,  and  cautiously  moved  on,  with  their  scouts 
in  front. 

On  the  border  of  the  beautiful  pond  in  Fryeburg 
the  scouts  discovered  a*  solitarv  Indian,  who  was  fired 
upon.     He  immediately  returned  the  fire».  severely 
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wounding  LoveweU  and  one  other.  This  Indian 
waa  then  shot  dead. 

Meanwhile  the  enemj,  who  were  stealthily  dog- 
ging the  majrch  of  the  English,  found  and  possessed 
themselves  of  their  packs.  Paugns,  their  chief, 
ailentljr  pbbed  his  warriors  in  ambuscade.  When 
Lovewell*8  men  returned  to  the  spot  where  tliey 
had,  left  their  packs,  the  enemy  rose,  and  poured 
in.  a  destructive  volley  in  front  and  rear.  The 
English  quickly  returned  the  fire,  and  then  charged 
the  enemy  in  Uieir  front  with  determined  bravery ; 
until,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on  every  side, 
the  or^er  was  given  to  fall  back  to  the  pond,  where 
they  took  refuge  behind  trees,  and  fought  on. 

LoveweU  was  killed  and  two  of  his  lieutenants 
wounded  a;t  the  first  onset.  Nearly  or  quite  one 
tliird  of  the  rangers  had  fallen,  yet  they  undauntedly 
continued  the  battle  until  night&U,  when  the  enemy 
drew  off,  leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  bloody 
field.  Only  defeat  or  want  of  ammunition  could 
have  made  the  savages  relinquish  their  prey.  The 
survivors,  under  command  of  Ensign  Wyman  of 
Wobum,  who  bore  himself  intrepidly  on  this  day, 
made  their  way  back  to  the  fort.  Instead  of  help 
for  the  wounded  and  the  aid  of  eight  trusty  rifles, 
they  found  it  deserte4y  the  guard  liaving  fled  on 
the  report  of  a  runaway  from  the  field  that  their 
comrades  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  the  expedition.  The  rang- 
ers now  became  a  band  of  panic-stricken  fugitives. 
After  incredible  hardships  less  than  twenty  starv- 
ing, emaciated,  and  footsore  men,  half  of  them  badly 
wounded,  straggled  into  the  nearest  English  settle- 
ments. . 

Many  instances  of  individual  heroism  are  relisted 
of  this  battle,  and  it  has  been  made  the  theme  of 
many  fBuniliar  ballads  and  nursery  tales.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  encounters  between  the  wliite  and  red 
men  in  New  England,  this  is  perliaps  the  most 
celebrated,  the  best  known.  Of  the  thirty-four 
rangers  who  went  into  battle  seven  each  were  from 
Groton,  Concord,  and  Dunstable,  five  belonged 
in  Wobum,  two  in  Billerica,  and  one  was  from 
Weston.  All  the  oflicers  were  from  Middlesex. 
When  the  survivors  came  silently  together  in  the 
darkness  that  succeeded  the  conflict,  only  nine  were 
unhurt  Eleven  were  badly  wounded,  but  were  re- 
solved to  march  with  their  comrades  though  they 
died  by  the  way.  Three  more  were  alive,  but  had 
received  their  death-wounds.  One  of  these  was 
Lieutenant  Bobbins  of  Chelmsford.  Knowing  that 
he  must  be  left  behind,  he  begged  his  comnides  to 


load  hi9  gun,  in.  order  that  he  might  hi^vctone  last 
shot  when  the  savages  returned  to  wreak  their  ven* 
geanoe  on  the  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  Indiana  could  only  be.guessed, 
but  the  battle  led  to  the  immediate  ab^doament 
of  their  vilkge,  from  which  so  many  war-pirties 
liad  formerly  liarassed  the  English.  Paugus,  the 
renowned  chief,  fell,  slain,  it  is  said,  by  John  Cham- 
berhiin  of  Gi^oton.  The  foemen  met  on  the  shore 
of  the  pond  to  which  both  repaired  to  cleanse  their 
foul  guns.  Both  coolly  washed  and  loaded  their 
weapons  while  exdianging  mutual  defiance  and 
taunts.  Whoever  first  loaded  held  his  enemy  at 
his  mercj.  Chamberiain's  superipr  dexterity  gave 
him  this  advantage.  ,  **  Chief,  I .  said  I  should  kill 
you,''  exclaimed  the  fearless  ranger,  sending  his 
bullet  through  the  heart  of  Paugus.  Tliough  the 
story  has  obtained  large  credence,  its  authenticity 
is  doubtful. 

With  this  fight  the  war  closed.  It  is  not  en« 
titled  to  a  place  in  history  beside  the  heroic  defence 
of  Wadsworth,  in  Philip's  War,  or  many  other  fierce 
encounters  since  that  time.  LoveweU-^  was  not  an 
expedition  undertaken  solely  to  secure  the  common 
safety  by  severely  chastising  an  insolent  .and  drei^^ed 
foe,  but  a  hunt  for  Indian  scalps,  for  which  the 
province  had  increased  the  premium  to  one  hon* 
dred  pounds.  His  men  we^  all  volunteejs.  drawn 
together  by  their  captain's  previous  reputation  and 
good  fortune  in  obtaining  this  hid»>us  bom^ty. 
Therefore,  while  we  extol  a  valor  never  surpassed 
on  any  field,  we  may  not  award  to  Loveweirs  band 
the  praise  due  to  men  who  fought  for  a  liigheir  and 
a  nobler  motive.  We  forbear  to  express  our  sense 
of  the  cruel  policy  which  legalized  the  introduction 
of  such  war&re,  and,  in  effect,  put  Christians  and 
savages  on  the  same  level  in  their  way  of  induct- 
ing it.  ; 

Governor  Burnet,  son  of  the  friend  and  coun- 
seller  of  King  William,  was  i^pointed  to  succeed 
Shute,  who,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,, 
did  not  return,  but  who  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  new 
incumbent  his  quarrel  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Burnet  was  of  sterner  mould  than 
his  predecessor.  Moreover,  the  king  administered 
harsh  reproof  and  warning  to  the  pi;ovinci^l  legis- 
lature for  the  intractable  spirit  which  marked  its 
proceedings  upon  the  question  of  compensation. 
Wliile  the  court  was  sitting  at  Cambridge,  to  which 
place  it  liad  been  adjourned,  Burnet  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  in  September,  1729.  He  was.  succeeded 
by  Jonathan  Belchier,  a  native  of  New  England. 
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The  principal  erent  of  Belcher's  administration 
was  the  rectification  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  province^  by  which  Massachusetts  lost  all  she 
claimed.  By  her  extravagant  and  forced  construc- 
tion of  the  charter,  the  chance  of  obtaining  what 
s  wiser  and  more  moderate  policy  would  have 
secured  was  thrown  away.  Even  if  her  claim  to 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine  had  been  an  equitable 
one,  which  we  cannot  believe,  the  determined  hos- 
tility of  the  people  of  those  provinces  in  general 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  Massachusetts  constituted 
a  serious  objection  to  the  union,  especially  when 
their  cause  found  favor  and  support  with  the 
Qiorch  party  in  England,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  By  this  decision  Mid- 
dlesex lost  a  la]^  fraction  of  her  territory  lying 
in  old  Dunstable  and  in  Dracut. 

Another  principal  occurrence  of  Governor  Bel- 
cherts  gubernatorial  incumbency  was  the  inaugu- 
ratiou  of  the  Land  Bank  Scheme,^  which  was 
designed  to  supply  £  150,000  in  bills  of  credit, 
based  upon  mortgage  of  real  property  by  subscrib- 
ers to  the  bank.  The  operations  of  this  associa- 
tion irerc  productive  of  great  mischief  in  still 
further  unsettling  values  in  the  province ;  its  op- 
ponents procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment dissolving  it.  Governor  Belcher  was  removed 
from  office  in  1 740. 

William  Shirfey's  administration  began  in  1741. 
He  had  first  to  deal  with  the  difficult  question  of 
the  province  finances,  which  for  twenty  years  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  complicated.  The 
crown  had  infracted  its  governors  not  to  consent 
to  any  reissue  of  bills  of  credit  after  they  had  ma- 
tured, which  policy,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
compelled  the  redemption  of  all  outstanding  paper 
money  in  1741.  Governor  Shirley  departed  from 
his  instructions,  which  looked  to  a  thorough  refor- 
mation of  the  financds,  bv  consentinsr  to  a  new 
issue  of  bills  of  credit,  in  order  to  tide  over  the 
difficulties'  of  the  case.  Perhaps,  also,  he  wished 
to  conciliate  the  Land  Bank  party  wliich  had  ac- 
tively interested  itself  in  Belclier^s  removal  aiid 
was  still  strong  throughout  the  provnice.  Al- 
though it  pretended  to  restore  the  long-forgotten 
relation'  between  the  precious  metals  and  paper 
money,  the  scheme  which  gained  Governor  Shir- 
ley^s  approval  did  not  by  any  means  do  this ;  nor 

^  For  ui  trcfmnt  of.tlitf  project  sec  Hutchinson*!  IlUtory  of 
MmiamekmiHiM,  IT.,  352.'  853.  We  liAve  not  room  to  present  it 
iBteilifCst^  tolhe  ffttler. 


conld  legislation  prevent  the  natural  and  legitimate 
depreciation  of  what  had  never  any  other  fixed 
value  than  the  act  declaring  it  money  gave  to  it. ' 

But  the  administration  of  Shirley  was  destined  to 
be  crowned  with  an  achievement  the  most  brilliant' 
that  illuminates  the  annals  of  the  province.  War 
again  broke  out  between  the  crowns  of  England' 
and  France.  Next  to  Queb^  the  strongest  for-  ' 
tress  in  Canada  was  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  The  fortifications  were  the  work  of 
skilful  engineers,  and  were  very  extensive^  but  were 
now  reported  but  of  repair  and  weakly  garrisoned. 
Shirley  conceived  the  audacious  idea  of  getting 
possession  of  the  place.  His  plan  was  heard  and 
considered  in  secret  session  by  the  General  Couii. 
Tlie  members  were  confounded  at  the  hardihood  of 
the  proposal.  It  was  first  rejected,  a  second  time 
brought  forward,  and  finally  agreed  tor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  An  embargo  was  immediately  laid 
on  all  the  port^  of  the  province.  Prompt  measures 
were  takeii  to  raise  men  and  material  for  the  expe- 
dition. Connecticut,  New  Hampshire^  and  Bhode 
Island  promised  each  a  contingent. 

Shirley  went  to  work  organizing  aii  army  and 
navy ;  for  Louisburg  could  not  be  reduced  without 
the  co-operation  of  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  keep 
French  cruisers  from  breaking  the  blockade  when 
it  should  once  be  established.  The  governor's  in- 
dustry was  manellous ;  his  energy  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Ships  were  bought  otr  hired,  can- 
non borrowed,  sailors  impressed.  Provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  warlike  stores  were  taken,  with  or  without 
their  owners'  consent.  The  effect  of  tliis  activity 
was  seen  in  the  departure  of  the  province  flotilla 
on  the  Sith  of  March,  1745,  with  three  thousand  . 
two  hundred  Massachusetts, '  and  three  hundred'* 
New  Hampshire  troops  on  board.  All  this  had 
been  accomplished  in  two  months. 

William  Pepperell  of  Kittery  was  general-in- 
chief.     His  personal  popularity  and  extensive  ao- 
quaiiltance    secured    for    him    the    appointment 
Samuel  Waldo  of  Boston  was  first,  Joseph  Dwij^t 
second,  brigadier.     Edward  Tyng  of  Boston  com- 
manded the  province  fleet.    Boger  Wolcot,  deputy-  , 
governor  of  Connecticut  and  second  in  command,  ^ 
arrived  at  Boston  with  five  hundred  men  on  the. 
day  after  the  fleet  sailed.     His  transports  fortu- 
nately escapetl  from  a  French  cruiser  on  the  coast^ 
and  joined  the  remainder  of  the  army  at  Canso. 
Here,  too,  the  combined  forces  were  jojned  late  in 
April  by  Admiral  Warren,  with  the  British  West 
India  sc]UAdlon.    Within  a  week  from  the  arrival 
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of  tb^se:  ships  the  hind  forces  disembarked  before 
Ixmisburg.    Tiie  pku»  was  formally  invented.  . 

Louisburg  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  forty-nine 
diiys>  but  not<  before  our  raw  and  inexperienced 
soldiers  bad  suffered  .moeh  from  sickness  and  want 


of  proper  shelter.  The  good  news  reached  Bos- 
ton on  the  3d  of  July.  It  was  received  with 
salvos  of  artilleiy,  and  pealed  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  througbonl  the  length  ^nd  breadth  of  the 
province. 


xin. 


TO  THE  DEATH  OP  GEORGE  IL 


A  coNSiDsaABLis  accession  of  towns  marked  the 
period  embraced  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Fram-r 
ingham  and  Dracnt,  Lcxir^tou  and  Weston,  Hop- 
kinton  and  Littleton,  HoUiston  and  Sherburne, 
Bedford  and  Westford,  Wilmington,  Townsend, 
Tewksbury,  and  Waltham  were  incorporated. in  the 
order  named.  The  succeeding  thirty  years,  which 
brings  pur  history  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  active 
hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  witnessed  the 
addition  only  of  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  of  Lincoln, 
Natick,  and  Ashby.  By  the  formation  of  Worces- 
ter County,  in  1731,  out  of  the  old  Nipmuck  re- 
gion, any  further  expansion  of  Middlesex  on  the 
west  was  prevented.  She  was  now  restricted 
within  boundaries  little  altered  during  the  suc- 
ceeding century. 

The  French  and  Lidian  War,  of  which  the  si^ 
and  capture  of  Louisburg  was  the  great  deed  of 
arms,  concluded  with  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748.  During  this  war  the  incursions  of  the 
Lidians  were  more  frequent  than  in  previous  times, 
but  Middlesex  was  no  longer  to  be  the  scene  of 
midnight  conflagration  and  slaughter.  Her  fron- 
tier was  now  no  longer,  as  in  times  past,  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  recbimed  territorv,  but  settlement 
had  extended  itself  more  and  more  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  steady  advance  of  a  hardy  and  adven- 
turous people.  At  this  time  tlie  garrisoned  towns 
upon  the  Connecticut  River  were  further  protected 
by  a  line  of  forts  erected  along  the  river  as  far  as 
Charkstown,  New  Hampshire,  where,  directly  in 
the  path  of  an  enemy  invading  from  the  direction 
of  Montreal  and  Like  Champlain,  was  the  impor- 
tant post  Number  Four.  Another  line  of  block- 
houses stretched  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  province,  from  the  Connecticut  to  Fort  lifassa- 
chuMtts,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Hoosac, 


where  is  now  the  town  of  Adams.    The  latter 
fort  confronted  an  enemy's  advance  from  the  same 
direction  by  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  the  vaU  - 
ley  of  the  Hoosac,  and  over  the  great  mountain 
ridge  into  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield.     Although 
parties  of  the  enemy  occasionally  penetrated  it, 
their  principal  efforts  were  directed  ugainst  this 
line  of  defence,  which  equally  opposed  their  ad- 
vance or  menaced  their  retreat.     Garrisons  were, 
however,  posted  .in  the  frontier  towns  of  Middlesex  ' 
to  repel  any  small  predatory  parties  from  north 
of  the  Merrimack;   but  except  at  Groton,  where 
a  solitary  incident  commemorates  it,  the  county  . 
escaped  the  ravages  of  this  war.  » 

While  opposing  an  active  and  implacable  foe  on 
this  side,  Massachusetts  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  meet  the  gravest  danger  war  had  yet  menaced 
her  with.  France  was  preparing  to  obliterate,  at 
one  blow,  the  detested  focus  of  the  Louisburg  dis- 
aster, of  the  armaments  against  Quebec,  —  the 
heart  and  brnin  of  New  England.  Boston  being 
destroyed, ;  the  work  of  blotting  out  the  seacoast 
towns  might  go  on  at  leisure.  France  was  in 
deadly  earnest  this  time.  She  was  getting  ready  a 
formidable  fleet  and  army.  Fourteen  heavy  ships 
of  wfir,.  twenty  to  thirty  smaller  ones,  fire-ships, 
bomb-vessels,  tenders,  transports  for  eight  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  were  collecting  at  Brest  and 
Bochelle.  England  was  not  more  alarmed  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Armada  on  her  coasts,  in  1588,  than 
was  the  New  Engfamd  capital  upon  report  of  this 
French  fleet  being  in  American  waters. 

The  Duke  d'Anville  sailed  with  this  fleet  in 
June,  1746.  For  neariy  two  months  he  was  so 
battered  and  buffeted  by  tempests,  that  he  arrived 
at  Chebucto  (Hali&x)  on  the  12th  of  September 
with  only  his  own  ship  and  a  few  transports. 
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Tlie  rest  had  beeb  acattned  far  and  wide,  Onl; 
three  more  transport!  hnd  forlornly  rrached  the 
rendexvoos,  wben,  on  tlie  16th,  lyAnville,  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  proudest  uames  of  France, 
died,  —  of  apoplexy  wy  the  French,  of  poison 
say  the  English.  Briefly,  a  shattered  remnant 
of  this  noble  armament  sacceeded  in  attaining 
the  rendezvous,  but  all  thought  of  prosecuting 
the  originnl  purpose  was  now  abaudoried.  Sick- 
ness was  thinning  out  the  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
scores  and  hundreds.  There  were  hot  disputes 
amoug  the  chie&.  Some  were  for  returning  to 
France;  othen  for  striking  a  blow  for  reputa- 
tion's sake;  IVKstoumeUes,  vice-admiral,  ran  him- 
self through  the  body  in  a  fit  of  delirium.  The 
fleet  dispersed,  to  encounter  fresh  disasters  while 
crowding  sail  to  escape  from  a  pursuing  English 
squadron.  This  was  the  end  of  the  galUtnt  array 
of  nearly  a  hundred  sail,  which  only  a  few  weeks 
before  caused  NewEugbud  to  tremble  as  she  bod 
never  trembled  before." 

Governor  Shirley  bravely  prepared  to  meet  tlie 
emergency.  >  Six  thousand  men  were  encamped  on 
Boston  Common  to  defend  the  capital  against 
lyAnviSe.  Middlesex  furnished  her  full  share  of 
these  levies,  while  also  contributing  to  the  forees 
garrisoning  the  border  Unexampled  activity  and 
ardor  prevailed  from  seacoast  to  far  frontier 
The  drums  that  beat  in  Queen  Anne  s  war  were 
heard  in  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  provmce 
With  the  news  of  D  Anville  s  disaster  these  mar 
tiat  preparations  ceased  Slurlev  relaxed  his  ef 
forts;  the  province  troops  \iere  allowed  to  return 
home;  the  great  dread  which  rested  on  men  s  minds 
was  lifted  away. 

Hie  next  ^riod  of  war  embraces  the  term  from 
1734  to  1760,  when  England  senou^ly  undertook 
the  subjugation  of  Canada  In  this  campaign  the 
great  military  operation*  were  earned  on  within 
the  enemy's  conntn  but  two  tliou<>and  Kfasw 
cbosetts  soldiers  fought  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  impe 
rial  anny,  from  Lake  Geoi^  to  Cape  Diamoud 
under  the  leadership  of  Amhent  and  Wolfe     All 


Canada  fell  into  English  possession.  The  imperial 
ensign  floated  over  every  sirongliold  from  Loius>' 
burg  to  Crown  Point ;  and  when  its  great  rival 
was  at' last  lowered  from  tlie  battlements  of  Mon- 
treal,  it  announced  to  New  Engbuid  the  termiiii- 
tion  of  thirty-five  years  of  war  since  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Fifteen  years  later,  while  the  memory  of  Lonis- 
bui^,  I^ke  George,  Quebec,  and  Havana  were 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  living,  the  martial 
spirit  and  prowess  of  New  England  were  to  be  aeri- 
dusly  questioned  by  the  reigning  sovereign  in  Old 
England.  Well  nii^ht  it  be  said  of  the  Hooae  of 
Hanover,  as  it  subsequently  was  of  the  Boarboiu> 
lU  n'o»t  Tteii  apprit,  rieit  omilie. 

In  the  year  1752  the  Gregorian  Calendar  vaa, 
by  act  of  parlinment,  adopted  in  the  British  do- 
minions. The  new  year  now  began  on  the  1st  of 
January,  iiistmd  of,  as  formerly,  on  the  25tb 
of  March.  The  old  and  new  nietliods  of  computa- 
tion took,  respectively,  the  designation  of  Old  and 
New  Style. 

Franklin  was  now  making  those  discoveries  io 
the  mauagemeut  of  natural  electric   coirents  bjr 


*  A  Dm  witb  Hf*  «mTrd 

Siilfd  fiom  the  port  of  Bml, 

And  tke  Adminl'i  ship  ditpliyed 

Tbc  u|tnil,  "  SiKr  •oathwat." 

For  thii  .Uminl  d'AnriHe 
Hid  («oni  bj  troM  ttti  rntwa 

To  jwnmt  vilb  flre  ^nd  tied 
Oar  h«lfjt«  Boilaa  (own. 

'  hammrwutm. 


menus  of  his  evcr-famoiis  kite;  Shirley,  in  order 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  procured  a  stamp 
act  from  the  provincial  leirislature,  laying  a  duty 
upon  vellum,  parchment,  ami  pper  for  two  years. 
Tlic  same  year,  1755,  the  Boston  Gazette  news- 
paper first  Appeared.  Its  Liter  influence  and 
position,  as  tlie  official   vehicle  of  rcvolutiofuny 
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measiues^  make  it^  Urth  a  matter  of  public  im- 
portance: The  expubion  of  the  French  Neutrab 
from  Nova  Scotia  abo  took  place  this  year,  two 
hmidred  Samilies  being  assigned  to  Massachusetts. 
No  episode  of  New  Engbnd  hbtory  is  better 
known.  Upon  plea  of  military  necessity  the  Aca- 
dians  were  seized  by  the  Britbh  troops,  forcibly 
conveyed  on  board  transports,  and,  witliout  regard 
to  the  separation  of  families,  parcelled  out  among 
the  different  cblonies.^*  Just  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  about  a  thousand  of  these  exiles  arrived 
at  ^Boston,  wlien  the  Assembly  apportioned  them 
amon^  the  several  towns  of  the  province,  to  be 
cared  for  as  indigent  poor.  Being  £oman  Catho- 
lics, they  were  debarred  from  exercising  their  re- 
ligion in  any  public  way,  because  the  old  raw-head 


and  bloody-bones  colony  law,  making  it  a  capital 
offence  for  itomaoists  to  enter  the  jurisdiction, 
remained  unrepealed  on  the  statute-book.  Truly, 
''  the  justice  of  tyranny  is  hard  to  understand.*' 

Shirley,  who  wn  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  governors  Massachu-. 
setts  ever  had,  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Pownull. 
Thomas  Hutchinson  was  named  lieutenant-gov^ 
emor,  and  Andrew  Oliver  secretary.  Pownall's 
brief  administratipu  was  satisEactory  to  the  |ieople 
of  tlie  province.  He  was  succeeded  in  1 7C0  by 
Francb' Bernard.  In  October,  George  IL  died 
suddenly  at  hb  palace  of  Kensington,  and  hb 
grandson  was  proclaimed  King  of  England,  as 
George  IIL    . 


XIV. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUtlON. 


The  government  in  England,  and  in  the  prov- 
ince, as  now  constituted,  was  destined  to  inaugu- 
rate an  era  of  history  unsurpassed  in  its  influence 
upon  mankind  by  any  similar  period.  A  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  people  of 
America,  begun  in  tiie  administration  of  the  king's 
&vorite,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  continued  through  tiiat 
of  George  Grenville,  was  temporarily  checked  in 
that  of  the  Marquis,  of  Rockingham,  to  be  renewed 
and  to  culminate  .in  that  of  Lord  North.  Writs  of 
Assistance  were  the  entering  wedge  which  first 
divided  the  people  into  parties  for  or  against  the 
government.  The  names  Whig  and  Tory  began 
now  to  be  heard ;  and  tlie  opponents  of  Bute,  in 
Engbnd,  were  hailed  as  in  some  sort  cliampions 
of  the  same  cause  which  had  mis(xl  up  an  opposi- 
tion in  America.  New  taxes  levied  on  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  marked  the  line  of  separation  still 
more  strongly.  "  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion ''  became  the  party  slogan  of  the  opposition, 
which  James  Otis  contributed  his  great  talents  to 

^  There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  ttirofembarkinfr. 
Botilj  plied  the  freiiefatcd  boats :  and  in  the  ronfuMofl 
l¥ivet  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers,  too  bte, 

saw  their  riiildren 
Left  oB  the  land,  extending  their  arms  with  wildest  entreaties. 

LononcLUW**  Egmm§€lim, 


consolidate  into  a  political  force  by  printing  a 
powerful  argument,  sho^ving  the  contrary  to  be  an 
innovation  upon  the  inherent  as  well  as  chartered 
rights  of  British  subjects.  In  1765  the  Stamp 
Act  passed.  In  June,  Massachusetts  invited  lier 
sister  colonies  to  send  delegates  to  a  congress  to 
meet  at  New  York  in  October,  tlius  originating 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  Stamp  Act  riots 
in  Boston  effectually  defeated  further  attempts  to 
give  effect  to  tlie  obnoxious  law  in.  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  but  for  a  time  courts  of  law 
were  suspended  and  no  clearances  granted  to  ships, 
because  officen  of  the  courts  and  of  the  pjustoms 
dared  not  use  the  stamped  papen  for  fear  of  the 
popular  rage,  or  issue  a  decree  or  a  clearance  with- 
out them  for  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure.  Tlie 
repeal  of  the  act,  in  1 706,  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  though  it  by  no  means  allayed  the  agita- 
tion it  had  caused. 

Tlie  repeal,  however,  caused  great  joy.  Its  an- 
nouncement was  celebrated  in  Cliarlestown,  Cam- 
bridge, and  other  towns  of  iVIiddlesex,  as  well  as 
in  the  provincial  capital.  Middlesex,  indeed,  had 
early  signified  her  detestation  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
Even  before  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represent- 
atives Iiad  entered  its  solenm  protest  against  t)iis 
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attack  6n  the  Hbertns  of  the  tmbject,  Cambridge 
voted  in  town-meeting  that  the  act  was  an  infrac- 
tion upon  the  "natural,  inherent,  constitutional 
rights  of  Englishmen." 

Our  brief  sunnnary  of  events  next  pauses  at  the 
memonble  year  1768,  when  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Bernard  and  the  liouoe  reached  a  crisis 
■Rlc  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious  revei  ue  laws 
produced  brawls  artd  Hffravs  m  the  ■<treet«  aid 
still  farther  strengthened  an  alrendv  formidable 
opposition  Now  comes  a  new  element  of  strife 
The  governor  proro^es  t1  e  General  A<semblv  and 
refuses  to  caH  a  lotlier  the  people  retaliate  by 
calling  a  conventio  i  uhich  )«  in  effect  an  aosump- 
tion  of  sovereignty  The  omi  ous  cry  of  ftea 
Min  I "  begins  to  be  heard  abroad  and  the  stilt 
more  ominous  cry  of  Arm  •  goes  from  town  to 
town.    At  this  juncture  a  fleet  of  war  ships  sail 


into  Boston  harbor  and  land  two  legtments  of  red- 
coats on  Long  AVharf.     One  of  them  takes  posses- ., 
sion  of  Faneuil  Hall,  which  the  convention  of  tbe  ;. 
people  had  just  vacated. 

In  1769  tlie  General  Court  was  removed  from 
Boston  to  Cambridge,  because  the  representatives 
refused  to  transact  business  while  cannon  were 
pointed  at  the  1  all  in  whicli  the}  were  assembled. 
Duniu  the  summer  Beniard  was  recalled  and 
sailed  for  Ei  gland  Hutchinson  the  lieutenant- 
governor  became  acting  governor  until  hts  otb 
appomtnient  to  the  vacancy  took  place  Tliesitw- 
tion  was  now  daih  ng^ra^  ated  by  brawls  and  affrays  . 
between  the  jwpulace  and  llie  soldiery  These  cijU , 
mmated  in  the  tragedy  of  the  5th  of  March  1770, 
asually  knon  n  as  the  Boston  Massacre  whidl 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  tbe  town  of 
Boston  to  Castle  \\  ilbam. 


|»ntraftl*q  if  tlM  Tm. 


Although  government  had  now  taken  off  all  the 
obnoiiious  duties  except  that  upon  tea,  the  people, 
in  their  tarn,  began  to  tjuestion  the  king's  right  to 
tax  them  at  all,  or  to  (|uarter  troops  among  them. 
In  177i  the  celebrated  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence was  formed,  oit  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adnms, 
with  the  object  of  communicating  and  securing  nn 
interchange  of  views  among  nil  tlie  towns  of  the 
province  upon  the  grave  questions  now  agimiing 
the  public  mind.  This  committee  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  given  form  to  the  Revolution. '  In 
December,  177J),  the  people  of  Boston  tossed  into 
their  harbor  several  cnr^^bea  of  tea,  sent  over  by 
die  East  India  Company, — an  act  which  had  the 


warm  sympathy  of  their  brethren  of  Middlesex. 
This  bold  proceeding  exasperated  the  king  an^ 
aroused  tbe  ministry  to  action.  Tlie  timid,  vadl> 
lating,  crafty  HutchiiiBon  was  sujierseded  by  Gen- 
eral Gn^,  who,  at  the.  head  of  an  army,  was  com- 
manded to  enforce  obedience  to  liio  newly  enacted 
measures  of  parliament,  one  of. which  shut  up  Bos- 
ton as  a  port  of  commerce ;  while  another  abn^ 
gatej  so  mncli  of  the  ])rovince  charter  as  provided 
for  the  election  of  councillors  by  the  representa- 
tives, —  giving  that  power  to  the  crown ;  and  a 
third  provided  tliat  persons  charged  with  capital 
oflences  might,  in  the  discretion  of  the  pnvemor, 
or,  if  he  believed  the  prisoner  could  not  be  lairty 
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tried  in  the  province,  be  sent  to  England  for  trial. 
When  the  General  Court  met,  as  usual,  in  May, 
General  Gage  adjourned  it  to  Salem,  but  when  it 
reassembled  there,  hearing  that  business  likely  to 
be  unpalatable  at  Kensington  wfis  in  progress,  he 
hastily  sent  to  dissolve  it.  His  secretary  found 
ttie  door  of  the  <  assembly  chamber  locked,  was 
dexiied  admittance,  and  so  read  the  proclamation 
upon  the  stairs.  In  the  .mean  time  the  house  ap- 
pointed Thomas  Gushing,.  Samuel  Adams,  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  James  Bowdoin,  and  :John  Adams 
delegates  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Having 
&irlj  out-genieralled  the  governor,  the  court  ad- 
journed. 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  with 
which  the  committees  of  Dorchester,  Boxburv, 
Newton,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  usually  joined 
on  occasions  I6f  importance,  now  drew  up  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  local  committees  of  the  province, 
and  to  the  other  colonies,  a  pledge  on  the  part  of 
those  who  signed,  not  to  buy  or  use  any  goods 
of  British  manufacture  until  the  so-called  Boston 
Pori  Bill  should  be  repealed.  This  agreeboient  was 
called  a  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.''  It  was 
circuUted  and  numerously  signed,  both  within  anci 
without  the  province.  General  Gage  by  procla- 
mation denounced  it  as  an  unlawful,  hostile,  and 
traitorous  combination. 

But  what  gave  the  aspect  of  affiiirs  a  far  grayer 
complexion  tlian  agreements  or  proclamations,  was 
the  widespread  conviction  that  the  differences  with 
the  mother  country  must  be  settled  byjin  appeal 
to  arms.  And  this  conviction  was  finding  daily 
expression  in  preparations  to  meet  the  dread  issue, 
— in  the  purcliase  of  muskets,  equipments,  ammu- 
nition ;  in  martial  exercise  upon  the  village  green ; 
in  the  determination  everywhere  seen  to  repel  force 
with  force.  Old  firelocks  were  taken  down  and 
put  in  order;  old  accoutrements  furbbhed  up; 
bullets  run,  not  infrequently  from  the  leaden 
memprial  escutcheons  of  some  Tory's  tombstone. 
There  were  more  sword-blades  and  pike-points  than 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  beaten  out  on 
village  anvils.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  wayside  tav- 
ern, in  the  haprest-field,  all  the  talk  was  resistance 
to  the  uttennost,  to  the  bitter  end.  Tlie  word 
''king''  began  to  have  a  significant  counterpoise 
in  the  word  ''congress,"  which  betokened  that 
there  was  another  power — tlie  might  of  a  people 
united  against  tyranny  —  come  to  know  itself. 

GovemoriGage  doubtless  early  realized  that  the 
task  of  coercing  Massachusetts  into  submission  was 


a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  one ;  but,  however 
distasteful  the  knowledge  miglit  be,  lie  could  not 
feign  ignorance  of  what  was  going  o^  around  him. 
Be^ment  after  regiment  had  been  ordered. tq  Bos- 
ton by  the  miuistrr,  until  that  town  presented  tlie 
appearance  of  a  camp.  The  old  fortifications  at 
the  Neck  were  repaired,  and  a  guard  stationed 
there.  Tents  whitened  the  green  slopes  of  the 
Common,  cannon  gaped  from  every  eminence,  and 
sentinels  tramped  up  and  down  tlie  silent  streets. 
The  music  of  Sabbath  bells  came  across  the  water 
mingled  with  the  rattle  of  drums  and  p^l  of  trum- 
pets, while  the  act  of  prayer  was  suspended  until 
tlie  crash  of  military  music  at  the  church  door  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Boston  was  indeed  effectu- 
ally shut  up. 

There  was  now  an  almost  total  suspcfnsion  of 
civil  government  in  the  province.  Courts  of  jus- 
tice could  not  be  carried  on  because  the  people 
refused  to  act  as  jurors  under  the  new  laws.  In 
some  places  attempts  to  hold  courts  were  openly 
obstructed.  Every  impediment  that  could  le 
thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  supplies  fpr  the 
king's  troops  was  employed  by  tlie  patriots,  who 
thus  embittered  and  exasperated  the  soldiery  until 
mutual  hatred  and  defiance  filled  the  breasts  of 
both. 

The  civil  and  military  organization  of  the  county 
at  this  time  was  as  follows :  — 

Jmtiktt  itftAe  Inf  trior  ComH. 

Samuel  Danforth.  John  Tjng. 

Joseph  Lee.  James  RusselL 

Clerk. 
Tkaddeua  Mason. 
tRgk  Sherif. 
Pbips. 


Befutp  Sierifi. 

William  Howe,  Cambridge.  William  Pierce,  Cbelmsford. ' 
Peter  Ball,  Waltliam.  Sampson  Tattle,  Littleton. 

James  Kettle,  Maiden.        Joseph  Shiple,  Groton. 
JohnFarrar,  Framinghun.  Elisha  Bacon,  Natick. 
WillLaro  Greene,  Reading.  Mannings  Savin,  Marlborough. 
Joseph  Butler,  Concord.     Joseph  Reed,  Westford. 

Coroneri, 

Abraham  Watson,  Jr.,  Cambridge.  Josiah  Smith,  Weston. 

D.  Haven. 

Jml^i  of  Prcimfe. 
Samnel  Danforth. 

Rffister  of  ProAaie. 
William  Kneehmd. 

Mt§Ui9r  cf  Ikedi. 
JbbB  Foxcrofi.     . 
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FiM-oJfieen  ff  ike  several  lUffimmUe  of  Miliiia. 

Fint  Hepimemt. 

Wniiam  Brattle,  CofoMel. 
Thomas  Oliver,  LtemienaMi-Coioaei. 
Abraham  Fuller,  Firei  Major. 
Thomas-  Brattle,  Second  Major. 

Tkird  JUjfiment. 

Elisha  Jones,  Co/oMei. 

Charles  Prescott,  UeuieMajU-CoioMeL 

Joseph  Curtis,  Major. 

Tkird  Bepmeui,  Somih  Fart. 

John  Nojes,  Coionel. 

John  Jones,  LieaieMaMi-Coloael. 

John  Fairar,  Major. 

SiriA  RegimeMi. 

James  Prescott,  Colonel. 
Jonathan  Wood,  LieutetuMi'Colomel. 
Oliver  Prescott^  Major. 

Suffolk  had  acted  promptly.  Boston  was  her 
own  as  well  as  the  province  capital.  On  the  16th 
of  August  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  every  town 
and  district  in  the  countt,  except  Weymouth,  Co- 
hassety  Needham,  and  Chelsea^  was  held  at  Colonel 
Doty^s  in  Stoughton/'toconsult  upon  what  meas- 
ures were  proper  to  be  taken  by  the  people  of  the 
county  at  this  most*  important  and  alarming  crisis/' 
After  adopting  a  spirited  resolution,  in  which  they 
announced  a  firm  determination  to  abide  by  the 
combination  against  the  oppressive  acts  of  Britain, 
but  without  further  action,  they  called  a  county 
•onvention  to  meet  at  Woodward's  inn,  in  Dedham, 
on  the  6th  of  September. 

Middlesex  assembled  her  delegate  convention  nt 
Concord  on  the  30th  of  August.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  responded  to  the  call.  Hon. 
James  Prescott  of  Groton  (was  chosen  chairman, 
and  Ebenezer  Bridge  of  Billerica  secretary.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Jonathan  Williams  Austin 
of  Chelmsford,  Captain  Thomas  Gardner  of  Cam- 
bridge, Doctor  Isaac  Foster  of  Charlestown,  Cap- 
tain Josiah  Stone  of  Framingham,  Bichard  Devens 
of  Charlestown,  Doctor  Oliver  Prescott  of  Groton, 
Henrv  Gardner  of  Stow,  William  Brown  of  Fram- 
ingham,  and  Ebenezer  Bridge,  Jr.,  of  Billerica, 
was  then  appointed'  to  consider  the  kte  act  of 
parliament  entitled  an  act  "for  the  better  n»gu- 
lating  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,''  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  con- 
vention. Tliis  committee  drew  up  and  presented 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
boldly  take  the  most  advanced  ground  occupied 
by  the  patriot  party  :  —  -        ^ 


**  It  is  erident  to  every  attentive  mind,  that  this  prorinoe 
is  in  a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  situation.  We  are 
obliged  to  saj,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  us,  that  the 
question  now  is,  whether,  by  a  submission  to  some  late  acts 
of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  We  are  contented  Xo  be 
the  most  abject  slaves,  and  enlail  that  slavery  on  posterity 
after  us,  or  by  a  manly,  joint,  and  virtuous  opposiUon,  as- 
sert and  support  our  freedom.  Tliere  b  a  mode  of  Con- 
duct, which  in  our  very  critical  circumstances  we  would 
wish  to  adopt ;  a  conduct,  on  the  one  hand,  never  tamely 
submissive  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  on  the  other,  never 
degenerating  itito  rage,  passion,  and  confusion.  This  is  a 
spirit  which  we  revere,  as  we  find  it  exhibited  In  former 
ages,  and  will  comnumd  applause  to  the  ktest  posterity.. 

"  The  late  acts  of  parliament  pervade  the  whole,  system 
of  jurisprudence,  by  which  means,  we  think,  the  foimtaini 
of  justice  are  fatally  corrupted.  Our  defence  must,  there- 
fore, be  immediate  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  and  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  danger. 

'*We  must  now  exert  ourselves,  or  all  those  e^Torts 
which,  for  ten  years  past,  have  brightened  •the  annals  of 
this  country  wiU  be  totally  frustrated.  Life  and  death, 
or,  what  is  more,  freedom  and  slavery,  are  in  a  peculiar 
sense  now  before  us,  and  the  choice  and  success,  under 
God,  depend  greatly  upon  ourselves.  We  are  therefore' 
bound,  as  struggling  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  futura 
generations,  to  express  our  sentiments  in  the  following  re- 
solves ;  sentiments  which,  we  think,  are  founded  in  truth 
and  justice,  and  therefore  sentiments  we  are  determiiied 
to  abide  by.  ' 

"  Eesolved,  That  as  true  and  loyal  subjects  of  our  gra- 
cious sovereign,  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  BritaiDi 
we  by  no  means  intend  to  withdraw  our  allegiance  from 
him ;  but,  while  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  our  natural 
and  cliarter  rights,  are  resolved  to  expend  life  and  treasure 
in  his  service. 

"  Jtesolred,  Tliat  when  our  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Great  Britain^  charters  and  solemn  stipuhitions  expressed 
the  conditions,  and  what  particular  rights  they  yielded; 
what  each  party  had  to  do  and  perform ;  and  which  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  were  equally  bound  by. 

"  Besoicedy  That  we  know  of  no  instance,  m  which  this 
province  has^  transgressed  the  rules  on  their  part,  or  vaf 
ways  forfeited  their  natural  and  charter  rights  to  any  power 
on  earth. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  |ia?e 
exercised  a  power  contrary  to  the  above-mentioned  char- 
ter, by  passing  acts,  which  hold  up  their  absolute  suprem- 
acy over  the  colonists ;  by  another  act  blocking  up  the  port 
of  Boston;  and  by  two  kte  acts,  the  one  entiUed  an  act 
for  better  rcguhiting  the  goyemroent  of  the  province  of' 
Massachusetts  Bav,  the  other  entitled  an  act  for  the  mora 
impartial  administ ration  of  justice  in  said  province ;  and  by 
enforcing  nil  these  iniquitous  acts  with  a  large  armed  foroe, 
to  dragoon  and  enslave  us. 

"  H^xolred,  That  the  late  act  of  parliament,  entitled  an 
act  for  Uic  better  regwlatincr  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  ihe  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  EugUuid,  expressly 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  cliarter,  granted  by  their 
majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Maty,  to  ^d  province; ' 
and  that  tlie  only  reasons  suggested  in  th^  preamble  to  said 
act,  which  Is  intended  to  deprive  «•  of  the  pririleges  eon- 
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tinned  to  us  by  said  ohaiter,  are,  the  inexpediency  of  oon- 
tinoi)^  those  privileges,  and  the  charge  of  their  haring 
been  forfeited,  to  wliich  chaige  the  province  has  had  no 
dpport)inity  of  answering. 

**JU$oi9€d,  That  a  diebtbr  liiay'as  justly  refuse  to  pay 
hb  debts,  because  it  b  inexpedient  for  him,  as  the  parlia- 
meni;o|.  Gkeat  Britain  deprive  us  of  our  charter  privileges, 
because  it  is  inexpedient  to  a  corrupt  administration  for  us 
to  enjoy  them. 

**  Betoive^,  That  in  all  free  states  there  must  he  an  equi- 
librium-  in  the  legislative  body,  without  which  constitutional 
ehed^  theycannot  be  said  to  be  a  free  people. 

"  Ruoloed,  That  the  )ate  act,  which  ordains  a  council  to 
be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  from 
time 'to  .time,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  signet  or  sign 
manual,  and  which  ordains  that  said  councillors  shall  hold 
their  offim  respectively  for  and  during  the  pleasure  of 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  effectually  alters  the 
constitutional  equilibrium,  renders  the  councillors  absolute 
tools  and  creatures,  and  entirely  destroys  the  importance 
of  the  representative  body. 

*'Be9oived,  That  no  sfate  can  long  exist  free  and  happy, 
where  the  coarse  of  justice  is  obstructed,  and  tliat.  when 
trials  by  juries,  which  are  the  grand  bulwarks  of  life  and 
property,  are  destroyed  or  weakened,  a  people  falls  imme- 
diately under  arbitrary  power. 

*'Be9olved^  That  the  late  act,  which  gives  the  governor 
of  thil  province  a  power  of  appointing  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  courts,  commissioners  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, the  attorney  general,  provosts,  marshak,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  to  remove  all  of  them,  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court  excepted,  without  consent  of  council,  entirely 
subverts  a  free  administration  of  justice ;  as  the  fatal  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  has  testified,  that  there  is 
no  greater  species  of  corruption,  than  when  judicial  and 
executive  officers  depend,  for  their  existence  and  support, 
on  a  power  independent  of  the  people. 

"  Rewiped,  That  by  ordaining  jurors  to  be  summoned 
by  the  sheriff  only,  which  sheriff  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  without  consent  of  council,  that  security  which 
resulte  from  a  trial  by  our  peers  is  rendered  altogether  pre- 
carious, and'  there  is  not  only  an  evident  infraction  upon 
our  charter,  but  a  subversion  of  our  common  rights  as 
Englishmen.    , 

**Ee9oi9edt  That  every  people  have  an  absolute  right  of 
meeting  together'  to  consult  upon  common  grievances,  and 
to  petition,  remonstrate,  and  use  every  l^al  method  for 
their  removal. 

"Reioloed,  That  the  act  which  prohibits  these  constitu- 
tional meetings,  cuts  away  the  scaiSblding  of  English  free- 
dom, and  reduces  us  to  a  most  abject  state  of  vassalage 
and  slavery. 

**  RemUved^  That  it  is  our  opinion  these  late  acts,  if 
quietly^  submitted  to,  will  annihibUe  the  last  vestiges  of 
liberty  in  this  province,  and  therefore  we  must  be  justified 
by  God  and  the  worid  in  never  submitting  to  them. 

**Re9oited^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  body  that  the 
present  act,  respecting  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Maasachfisetto  Bay,'  is  an  artful,  deep-bid  plan  of  oppres- 
sbn  and  despotism,  that  requires  great  skill  and  wisdom 
to  conntertct  This  wisdom  we  have  endeavored  to  col- 
lect from  the  united  sentiments  of  the  country.     And 


although  we  are  giieved  that  we  are  obliged  to  mention 
anything  that  may  be  attended  with  such  very  important 
consequences  as  may  now  ensue,  yet  a  sense  of  our  duty 
as  men,  as  freemen,  as  christian  freemen,  united  in  the  firm- 
est bonds,  obliges  us  to  Resolve,  that  every  civil  officer  now 
in  commission  in  this  province,  and  acting  ia  conformity  to 
the  bte  act  of  parlbsKnt,  b  not  an  officer  agreeably  to  oar 
charter,  therefore  unoonstitutional,  and  ought  to  be  (^pposed 
in  the  manner  hereafter  recommended. 

**  M^o/ced,  That  we  will  obey  all  those  civfl  oflleers  now 
in  commission,  whose  eommbsions  were  issued  before  the 
first  day  of  July,  1774,  and  support  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  offices,  according  to  the  manner  usual  before  the 
bte  attempt  to  alter  the  constitution  of  thb  province ;  nay, 
even  althougli  the  governor  should  attempt  to  levoke  their 
commissions.  But,  that,  if  any  of  said  officers  shall  aoce[it 
a  commission  under  the  present  pbn  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment,  or  in  any  way  or  manner  whatever  assist  the  gov- 
emoT  or  adminstration  in  tlic  assault  now  making  on  our 
riglits  and  liberties,  we  will  consider  them  as  having  for- 
feited their  commissions,  and  yield  them  no  obedience. 

**ResoIced,  That  whereas  the  Hon.  Samuel  Danforth 
and  Joseph  Lee,  Esq's.,  two  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior 
court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county,  have  accepted  com- 
missions under  the  new  act,  by  being  sworn  members  of 
hb  majesty's  council,  appointed  by  said  act,  .we  therefore 
look  upon  tliem  as  utteriy  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
whatever.  And  whereas,  venires  on  the  bte  act  of  parlia- 
ment have  issued  from  the  court  of  sessions,  signed  by  the 
derk,  we  tliiuk  they  come  under  a  preceding  resolve,  of 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  new  act  of  paribment  We 
therefore  Resolve,  that  a  submission  to  courte  thus  acting, 
and  under  these  disqualifications,  b  a  submission  to  the 
act  itself,  and  of  consequence,  as  we  are  resolved  never  to 
submit  one  iota  to  the  act,  we  will  not  submit  to  courts 
thus  constituted,  and  thus  acting  in  conformity' to  said  act. 

"  Beioived,  That  as,  in  consequence  of  the  former  resolve, 
all  business  at  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and 
court  of.  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  next  to  be  holden  at 
Concord,  must  cease ;  to  prevent  the  many  inconvenbuces 
that  may  arise  therefrom,  we  Resolve,  that  all  actions, 
writs,  suits,  ete.,  brought  to  said  court,  ought  to  remain 
in  the  same  condition  as  at  present,  uuless  settled  by  con- 
sent of  parties,  till  we  know  the  result  of  a  provincial  and 
continental  congress.  And  we  Resolve,  that  no  plaintiff 
in  any  cause,  action,  or  writ^  aforesaid,  ought  to  enter  said 
action  in  said  court,  thus  decbred  to  be  unconstitutional. 
And  we  R^olve,  if  the  court  shall  sii,  in  defiance  to  the 
voice  of  the  countv.  and  default  actions  and  issue  execu- 
tions  accordingly,  no  officer  ought  to  serve  such  process. 
And  we  are  also  determined  to  support  all  constables, 
jurors,  and  other  officers,  who  from  these  constitutional 
principles  shall  refuse  obedience  to  courts  which  we  have 
resolved  are  founded  on  the  destruction  of  our  charter. 

"  Rewhed,  That  it  b  the  opinion  of  thb  body  of  dele- 
gates that  a  Provincial  Congress  b  absolutely  necessary 
.in  our  present. ainhappy  situation. 

"  These  are  sentiments  which  we  are  obliged  to  express, 

as  tliese  acts  are  intended  immedbtely  to  taJce  pbce.    We 

must,  now,  cither  oppose  them,  or  tamely  give  up  all  wc 

I  have  been  struggling  for.    It  b  thb  that  has  forced  us  so 

;  soon  on  these  very  important  resolves.    However,  we  -do  it 
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with  hamUe  deferesee  to  the  proTindal  and  eontmental 
congress,  bj  whose  resolutions  we  are  determined  to  abide ; 
to  whom  and  the  world  we  cheerfully  appeal  for  the  up- 
rightness of  our  conduct 

"  On:  the  whole,  these  are  *  great  and  profound  ques- 
tions.' We  are  grieved  to  find  ourselves  reduced  1o  the 
necessity  of 'entering  into  the  discussion  of  them.  But 
we  deprecate  a  state  of  skvery.  Our  fathers  left  a  fair 
inheritance  to  us,  purchased  by  a  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure.  This  we  are  resolved  to  transmit  equally  fair 
to  our  children  after  us.  No  danger  shall  affright^  no 
difficulties  intimidate  us ;  and  if,  in  support  of  our  rights, 
we  are  called  to  encounter  even  death,  we  are  yet  un- 
daunted,  sensible  that  he  can  never  die  too  soon,  who  bys 
down  his  life  in  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country." 

These  resolves  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  yeas  to  four  nays.  The  con- 
vention recommended  the  assembling  of  a  provin- 
cial congress  at  Concord,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  October,  and  directed  copies  of  its  resolutions 
to  be  sent  to. the  Continental  Congress  and  to  the 
several  towns.  Worcester  held  her  convention  on 
the  same  dav  as  Middlesex.  Essex  assembled  hers 
at  Ipswich  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  September; 
Hampshire  at  Northampton  on  the  22d  and  23d ; 
Plymouth  at  Plympton  on  tlie  26th,  and  by  ad- 
journment to  Plymouth  on  the  27th ;  Bristol  at 
Taunton  on  the  28th  and  29th ;  Cumberland  on  the 
21st.  Berkshire  had,  as  early  as  the  6th  of  July, 
acted  in  harmohy  with  the  spirit  of  these  resolves. 

An  afhir  of  some  moment  in  itself,  but  far 
greater  in  its  results,  precipitated  the  action  of 
Middlesex.  Upon  information  of  William  Brattle 
of  Cambridge,  major-general  of  the  province  mili- 
tia. General  Gage,  on  the  morning  of  September  1, 
1774,  sent  an' armed  force  to  seize  the  .prov- 
ince powder,  stored  in  an  ancient  windmill,  now 
standing  in  the  city  of  Somerville.  At  the  same 
time  a  detachment  went  to  Cambridge  and  brought 
awJy  two  field-pieces  belonging  to  the  Middle- 
sex regiment,  with  which  they  safely  returned  to 
Boston.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  All  Mid- 
dlesex was  in  commotion.  The  next  evening  the 
freemen  of  the  county  towns  marched  for  Cam- 
bridge with  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition. 
Friday  morning  some  thousands  of  them,  having 
first  left  their  guns  outside  the  limits,  entered  the 
town.  Tlie  committees  of  Charlcstown  and  Boston, 
being  notified,  immediately  re^xiired  to  Cambridge. 
The  assembled  freemen  first  proceeded  to  the 
court-bouse,  where  tliev  demanded  and  received 
the  reajgnation  pf  the  venerable  Samuel  Danfortli 
as  a  member  of  Gage's  council.    The  lesigna- 


tion  of  Joseph  Lee  was  next  obtained.  Then  the 
High-Sheriff  of  the  county.  Colonel  David  Phips, 
was  required  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  execute  any 
precept  that  might  be  sent  to  him  under  the  new 
acts  of  parliament,  and  to  recall  all  the  venires  sent 
out  by  him  under  the  new  order  of  things.  Latc^ 
in  the  day  the  resignation  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas  Oliver,  also  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  as 
president  of  the  obnoxious  council,  was  exacted. 
He  was  permitted  to  say  in  it-that  the  act  was  not 
a  voluntary  one. 

No  act  of  violence  was  committed  by  the  four 
or  five  thousand  men  whom  his  honor,  the  liea- 
tenant-govcmor,  described  as  not  a  mad  mob^  but 
the  freeholders  of  the  county.  After  securing  the 
com])ulsory  resignations  of  the  crown  officeri>  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  were  provided  with  food,  and 
returned  to  their  homes  well  satisfied  with  their 
day's  work.  The  tory  party  in  Middlesex  was 
overawed;  the  patriots  correspondingly  elated. 

The  Middlesex  resolves  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  were  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  delegates.  Upon  the  leassemblipg 
of  the  convention  of  Suffolk  a  series  of  resolves 
was  adopted,  on  the  third  day  of  the  session,  re- 
affirming in  the  most  decided  terms  the  language  of 
the  patriots  of  Middlesex.  These  resolutiofis  were 
also  forwarded  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  having  been 
duly  considered  by  the  congress,  that  dignified 
body  unanimously  declared  its  approval  of  the  acts 
of  tiie  suffering  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  wicked  measures  of  the  ministry,  and 
earnestly  recommended  perseverance  in  the  same 
wise  and  temperate  conduct  expressed  in  the  reso- 
lutions  of  the  delegates  for  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
Intelligence  of  this  high  indorsement  was  received 
in  Massachusetts  with  unbounded  satisfaction.  It 
testified  that  the  other  colonies  regarded  the  struggle 
now  going  on  in  that  devoted  province  as  their  own. 

General  Gage  issued  writs  for  holding  a  general 
court  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October.  Upon  fur- 
ther consideration  he  subsequently  recalled  the  writs 
by  proclamation,  notwithstanding  which  ninety 
members  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
and,  after  vainly  waiting  recognition  from  the  gov- 
ernor, on  the  third  dav  resolved  themselves  into 
a  provincial  congress  to  take  into  consideration 
the  "dangerous  and  alarming  '*  condition  of  public 
affairs.  On  the  same  day  they  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Concord  ;  and  upon  resuming  their  session  there, 
October  1 1 ,  chose  John  Hancock  of  Boston  presi- 
dent, and  Benjamin  Lincoln  secretary.     Middlesex 
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was  itproaeutcd  by  9eventjr-4iiii&  delegates  -  m  a 
bodj  of  two  hundred  and  eigkty-eiglit.  The  conr 
gress  first  assembled  in  the  coart-faouse,  bjuit  that 
building  being  too  small  for  its  acpommodation,  tlie 
sessions  were  subsequently  held  in  the  meeting- 
house; ^ —  the  pastor.  Rev.  William  Emerson^  offi- 
ciating as  cliaplaih.  After  preparing  a  remou- 
stmnoe  to  General  Gage,  in  whicli  lie  was  urged  to 
discontinue  the  fortification  of  Boston  Neck,  as 
calculated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  province^  the 
congress  adjourned  to 'Cambridge. 

On  Monday,  October  1 7,  the  Provincial  Congress 
met  in  thecourt-house  at  Cambridge,  but  immedi-^ 
ately  adjourned  to  the  more  spacious  meeting-house. 
The  first  business  was  the  reading  of  a  communici^ 
tion  from  General  Gage  in  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance. The  royal  governor  told  them  tliat  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a  fortress,  erecting  ou. 
Boston  Neck,  would  annoy  nobody  unless  annoyed ; 
that  their  assembly  was  illegal,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  charter ;  and  he  solemnly  warned  them  to  desist 
from  their  unconstitutional  proceedings.  Upon 
which  the  congress  proceeded  to  discuss  from  day 
to  day,  with  closed  doors,  wliat  was  necessary  to 
be  idone  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  province. 

Nine  persons  were  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Safety,  with  power  to  call  into  active  service  the 
whole  militia  of  the  province  whenever  they  should 
deem  it  necessary.  Fi^ve  others  were  constituted  a 
Committee  of  Supplies^  with  authority  to  purchase 
cannon,  mortars,  muskets,  and  ordnance  stores,  and 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  such  troops  as 
the  Committee  of  Safety  might  call  into  the  field.^ 
Three  general  ofiicers  were  next  appointed.  They 
were  Jedediah  Preble  of  Falmouth,  Maine,  Artemas 
Ward,  a  delegate  from  Shrewsbur}^  and  Seth  Pome- 
roy,  a  delegate  from  Northampton.  AH  of  tliem 
had  seen  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
John  Tliomas^  a  delegate  from  Marshfield,  and 
William  Heath,  a  delegate  from  Boxbury,  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  number  of  generals. 
Thpniaa  had  served  under  Amherst;  Heath  had 
seen  no  service.    Tlie  congress  abo  directed  a  more 

^  Hancock,  Warren,  Chorrh,  Derent,  White,  Palmer,  Qniacr, 
WataoQ^  and  Ome  werie  the  Committee  of  Safety ;  Cheever,  Lra, 
Greaaleaf,  Gill,  ami  Lincoln,  the  Committee  of  Skippliet.  John 
Pigeon  df  Newtown  and  William  Heath  of  Roxbunr  were  tubse- 
qneotlj  ndded  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  Benjamin  Hall 
choaea  o>!Qi  the  Committee  of  Sn|iplies  in  the  room  of  Greenleaf. 
Jahci  Fiaher,  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  vlre  Quincy, 
was  flopeneded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner ;  and  Elbridiee  Gerry 
took  the  place  of  HaU  on  the  Committee  of  Soppliea.  The  com- 
ailtMa  weva  directed  lo  ait  at  Cambridge. 


efficient  organization  -of  the  provincial  militia,  and^ 
rfor  meeting.such  aa  emergency  as  the  creation  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  contemplated,  onlered  the 
field  officers  of  regiments  to  enlist  from  their  com*^ 
mands  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  tc»  be  held  ^ 
in  readiness  to  march  9X  the  ''«hart4Hit  notice^ 
from  the  committee.  The  organization'  of  thme 
light  troops  into  battalions  of  nine  cotri|ianies  each 
was  also  provided  for,  and  they  at  onrr*  took  tlie 
popular  name  of  ''  Minute  Hen.'',  11ie  ranks  of 
these  companies  were  quickly  filled  by  the  enthu* 
siastic  youth  of  the  province,  for  whom  the  most 
dangerous  service  is  ever  the  most  ,attractive.  ^ 
When  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  every  minute-man 
was  expected  tp  obey  the  call  on  the  instant 

Having  provided  an  army,  an  executive  junto 
with  dictatorial  powers,  a  commissariat,  the  congress 
appointed  Heory  Grardner  of  Stow  rpceiver-general 
of  public  moneys  in  the  room  of  Harrison  Gray, 
toiy  treasurer  of  the  province,  whose  tenure  of  the 
office  was  thus  ignored.  It  sent  a  defiant,  even 
threatening  reply  to  General  Gage's  communica- 
tion,  drew  up  a  non-consumption  resolve,  appointed 
.Heath,  Warren,  and  Church  to  take  care  of  the 
precious  war  stores,  and  then  adjourned,  after  a 
session  of  eleven  days  fraught  with  more  momen- 
tous consequences  than  it  was  ppssible  for  tlie  most 
advanced  patriot  to  forecast. 

Wliile  General  Gage  was  driven  to  his  wit*s  end 
to  provide  winter-quarters  for  his  troops  in  Boston, 
the  patriot  committees  were  busy  collecting  arms, 
munitions,  qamp  and  garrison  equipage,  intrenching 
tools,  rice,  flour,  pork,  pease, — everything,  in  short, 
needful  for  an  army  about  to  undertake  an  active 
campaign  o^  the  flower  operations  of  a  siege.  As 
&st  as  collected,  tlie  stores  were  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  houses  of  trusted  friends  at  Worces- 
ter and  Concord.  Tliese  towns  soon  became  known 
to  the  British  general  as  rebel  magazines.  He  is- 
sued a  proclamation  declaring  all  such  proceedings 
to  be  nearly  verging  on  treason,  and  prohibiting 
compliance  with  the  resolves  or  requisitions  of  the 
unlawful  congress.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
accumulation  of  war  material  went  on  with  unre- 
mitting activity.  Tlie  women  scraped  lint  and 
made  cartridges  and  haversacks,  tlie  men  ran  bul- 
lets and  fitted  powder-horns  and  flints  during  those 
long  winter  evenings.  Armorers,  gunsmiths,  found- 
ers, joiners,  worked  with  a  will.  Cannon  and  can- 
non-balls were  spirited  away  out  of  Boston  under 
loads  of  barnyard  manure ;  powder  and  musket- 
balls  in  the  hampers  of  the  country-people.    Now 
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and  tlien  the  guard  on  'Boston  Neck  made  prize  of 
some  intended  contribution  to  tlie  province  maga- 
zines ;  but  such  occasional  losses  could  not  deter 
renewed  attempts  to  smuggle  out  of  the  British 
lines  whatever  was  needful  to  the  provincials. 

The  situation  was  now  briefly  tliis.  The  royal 
governor  held  possession  of  Boston  with  an  army. 
Beyond  the  town's  limits  his  authority  was  hardly 
more  respected  than  thilt  of  the  meanest  subaltern 
acting  under  his  orders.  All  the  rest  of  the  prov* 
ince  was  in  a  state  of  qucui  revolt,  obeying  only 
the  recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
or  its  committees,  but  having  neither  legislators, 
magistrates,  nor  executive  officers.  This  condition 
of  anarchy  could  not  continue.     Habitual  alle- 


giance to  the  throne  restrained  the  >  patriots  itom 
crossing  tlie  boundary  which  separated  them  from 
open  rebellion,  even  after  hope  of  peaceful  ledrett:  . 
had  been  abandoned.     Iq  all  the  public  ads  of  the 
patriots  their  fealty  to  the  sovereign  is  constantly 
reiterated  up  to  the  very  moment  of  commencing 
hostilities ;  but  the  expectation  of  holding  to  that  - 
allegiance,  while  openly  defying  the  mandates  of 
the  sovereign,  was  a  fallacy  that  could  not  long 
seriously  occupy  a  place  in  even  the  most  sanguine 
minds.    There  being  really  nothing  left:  of 'the  * 
monarchy  but  the  shadow,  one  of  those  events 
which  changes  the  destinies  of  empires  forever 
sealed  the  political  fate  of  the  Commonwealth  af  . 
Massachusetts.    -^  )-         \ 


XV. 
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GENeoAL  Gage's  military  measures,  though 
limited  to  depriving  the  provincials  of  the  means 
of  resistance,  were  sure  to  provoke  a  collision  at  no 
distant  day.  He  had,  as  already  related,  seized 
the  province  powder  and  cannon.  Another  expe- 
dition, despatched  for  a  like  purpose  to  Salem, 
only  failed  through  the  firmness  of  the  people  of 
Estex.  Anxiety  to  avoid  bloodshed  characterized 
the  movements  of  both  parties,  even  after  both 
were  cou\4ncied  that  it  must  come  to  that  issue  at 
last.  The 'British  coinmander  had,  however,  de- 
teirmined  either  to  obtain  possession  of  or  destroy 
the  magazines  at  Concord  and  Worcester ;  indeed, 
no  other  course  was  consistent  with  his  honor  or 
his  safety.  He  was  well  informed  of  the  places 
of  deposit,  havidg  sent  officers  to  reconnoitre  the 
roads,  and  to  gather  such  information  as  they 
could  from  inhabitants  friendly  to  the  roval  cause. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  trusted 
members  of  the  patriot  junto  liad,  at  this  early 
period,  traitorously  divulged  its  srtircts  to  the 
general  before  the  discovery  of  his  infamy  was 
made.  .  Tlie  British  troops  constantly  i)ractise<l  in 
firing  with  ball,  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
skilful  American  marksmen.  Tlie  rcpments  not 
on  duty  were  frequently  exercised  by  marching  a 
few  miles  into  the  country,  which  m  the  present 
disturbed  condition  of  the  public  mind  caused  con- 


siderable alarm.  On  the  SOth  of  March  a  bfigiAde 
of  regulars  matched  out  over  the  neck,  apparently 
with  no  other  object  than  to  overawe  th^  people 
by  a  display  of  force,  but  the  movement  of  so  large 
a  body '  created  great  excitment  at  Cambridge. 
Other  movements  tended  to  excite  suspicion  and 
uneasiness,  so  tliat  under  tlie  appearance^  of  calm 
the  people  were  possessed  by  a  feverish  agitation, 
a  sense  6f  coming  danger. 

On  their  side,  the  patriots  were  well  served  by 
their  friends'  in  Boston.  Everv  movement  of  the 
soldiery  >was  instantly  reported  to  the  provincial 
committees.  The  vital  question  of  wh^n-hostilities 
should  begin  was  solved  by  the  deliberate  determi- 
nation, that  whenever  the  British  troops  marched 
into  the  country  with  baggage  and  artillery  thq^ 
should  be  opposed  by  force.  •  '» 

A  second  Proviticial  Congress  met  at  Cambridge 
on  the  first  dav  of  Februarv,  1775.  It  reaffirmed 
the  powers  pre\Hously  granted  to  the  Committees 
of  S:ifety  and  Supply,  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  Hancock,  Cushinsr.  the  two  Adamses,  and  Rob- 
ert  Treat  Paine  as  deleirates  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conijress,  derlnrod  all  persons  contributing  labor  or 
materials  to  tlie  British  troops  enemies  to  America, 
recommended  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  by.  the 
inhabitants,  chose  John  Pigeon  commissan*  of  the . 
provincial  army,  chose  John  AVhitcomb  of  Lan* 
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esster  an  ftdditional  general  officer^  and  after  tnuis- 
acting  much  important  busine:i8  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Conoord  on  the  22d  of  March.  In  an  emer- 
geucj  arising  during  tlie  intermissiony  members 
fiom  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Aoxbury,  Brookliiie, 
and  Dorchester  were  authorized  to  call  the  congress 
tc^tlier. 

Tlie  congress,  upon  reassembling,  prepared  a 
code  of  regulations  for  the  Massachusetts  army, 
and  continued  its  measun;s  for  putting  the  prov- 
ince in  a  posture  of  defence.  While  sitting,  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  address  of  parliament, 
declaring  Massachusetts  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  of 
the  votes  in  both  houses  to  compel  submission  by  • 
strongly  feinforcing  the  army  in  Boston,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  foreign  trade  and  fishery  of  the 
province. 

Edward  Gibbon,  then  in  parliament,  writes  to 
his  friend  Holroyd :  '^  We  voted  an  address  (three 
hundred  and  four  to  one  hundred  and  five)  of  lives 
and  fortunes  declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  More  troops,  but  I  fear  not  enough, 
go  to  America,  to  make  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  al  Boston ;  three  generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
and  Clinton.  In  a  few  days  we  stop  the  ports  of 
New  England.  I  cannot  write  volumes;  but  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  with  firmness 
all  may  go  well ;  yet  I  sometimes  doubt.''  Doubt, 
in  this  case,  was  better  tlian  conviction ;  it  was 
prophetic. 

It  was  now  no  time  for  half-measures.  Besolu- 
tions  were  immediately  passed  to  raise  an  army. 
Committees  were  sent  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  those  colonies.  County  committees  were  formed 
to  receive  reports  from  town  committees  of  their 
proceedings  in  furtherance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses. 
James  Prescott  of  Groton,  Elcazrr  Brooks  of  Lin- 
coln, Richard  Devens  of  Charlsstown,  Simeon 
Spaulding  of  Chelmsford,  and  Jonathan  Brown  of 
Watertown  were  the  committee  for  Middlesex. 
After  providing  for  raising  six  companies  of  field 
artillery,  and  authorizing  the  Committee  of  Safety 
to  procure  the  >  sen-ices  of  suitable  field-officers  for 
the  proposed  standing  army,  the  congress,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  adjourned,  to  meet  ag:iin  at  Concord 
on  the  10th  of  May. 

Tlie  Committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies,  sitting 
at  Concord  on  tlie  17th  of  April,  were  busy  per- 
fecting the  mounting  and  organizing  of  the  artil- 
lery.    Adams  and  Hancock  were  at  the  house  of 


Rev.  Jonas  Clark  at  Lexington.;  Yague  rumors 
of  an  intended  inovement  by  the  troops  hego^  to 
cirpulate  in  Boston,  and  were  communicated  to 
Adams  by  **  a  daughter  of  liberty  unequally  yoked 
in  point  of  politics.'** 

These  reports  were  further  strengthened  by  the 
information  that  the  grenadier  and  liglit  coniixt-  . 
nies  of  all  the  royal  regiments  were  on  Saturday, 
the  15th,  relieved  from  guard  duty,  -^  which  meant 
that  there  was,  or  soon  would  be,  other  work  for  . 
them.  A  number  of  boats  were  also  collected. 
Warren,  in  Boston,  took  care  to  notify  Hancock 
and  Adams  of  these  signs  of  preparation,  on  the 
very  next  day.  He  knew  it  to  be  one  of  Gage's 
pet  idi*as  that  the  seizure  of  some  of  its  chiefs 
would  ])aralyze  the  rebellion  itself.  When,  there- 
fore, tlie  committee  assembled  on  Monday  it  was 
doubtless  informed  of  what  was  in  agitation,  for 
orders  were  immediately  given  to  remove  the  most 
valuable  ordnance  from  Concord  to  Sudburv  and 
Groton.  On  the  18th  the  committee  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern,  at  Menotomy, 
now  Arlington,  and  actively  giving  .orders  for  dis- 
tributing the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  provisiom 
among  nine  different  towns,  one  of  which  was  Con- 
cord. Tlie  committee  sat  at  Menotomy  in  order, 
it  would  seem,  to  be  within  easy  communication 
with  Boston.  The  blow  was  expected,  tliough  it 
was  not  known  where  it  would  fall.  To  this  extent 
the  patriots  were,  therefore,  not  unprepared. 

Joseph  Wara*n,  the  most  active,  zealous,  and 
influential  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safetv, 
did  not  sit  with  it  after  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, Jbut  returned  to  Boston  in  order,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  observe  the  movements  of  the  British 
troops.  It  was  equally  the  post  of  honor  and  of 
danger,  for  the  soldiery  knew  and  hated  him.    At 

^  Tbb  u  Uie  itoteneiit  nude  by  Oociioo.  It  maj  have  rs* 
ferred  to  this  wife  of  Genenl  Gage  himielC  wha  it  acciudi  of  roa- 
fiding  his  tecrets,  both  political  and  militanr.  to  her;  which  she, 
an  American  b?  birth,  fjmpathizing  with  their  caote,  revealed  to 
the  patriots.  In  relatuig  Lord  Pen-y's  interview  with  General 
Gage,  Stcdman.  the  British  historian,  who  was  at  this  tTme  one 
of  the  army  romniissaries,  reports  the  general  as  dtt'kriag  him* 
self  betrayed,  and  as  saying  that  he  had  commnnieatcd  the  secret 
to  only  one  other  person ;  and  this  person  we  know,  from  the 
same  nntbority,  was  neither  I^rd  Perry,  who  had  jnst  learned  it, 
nor  Colonel  Smith,  the  rommander  of  the  expedition,  who  merely 
received  orders  to  get  ready  withont  knowing  his  destiuatitfn. 
As  General  Gage  sent  for  Perry  in  order  to  arrange  for  getting 
his  brigade  under  arras  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  if  necessary 
be  might  support  Smith,  the  general's  decision,  not  to  trust  those 
otficen  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  depended,  is  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  woold  dLvulge  hit 
to  others.    See  p.  US,  Ftttbhuique't  BorgoyaA. 
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no  time  was  liis  presenee  with  the  committee  more 
important  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  his  being  at  the  province  capital 
was  considered  still  more  urgent.  Warren  was  the 
idol  of  the  revolutionary  clubs.  His  noble,  chiv- 
alric  nature,  his  earnestness,  his  lofty  courage,  lihd 
especially  marked  him  as  the  champion  of  these 
ardent  Sons  of  Liberty.  One  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  clubs  was  Paul  Revere.  In  him  Warren 
aeems  to  have  reposed  full  and  entire  trust,  which 
Revere  as  fully  justified.  On  Sunday,  the  16th, 
Warren  despatclied  Revere  to  Hancock  and  Adams 
at  Lexuigton,  with  a  message,  undoubtedly  of 
watnin^,'  for  upon  his  return  Revere  concerted 
with  friends  in  Cliarlestown  to  show  two  signal 
lanterns  in  the  steeple  of  the  North  Church  of 
Boston  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  and  one 
if  by  land.  This  establishes  tliat  a  movement  was 
expected  to  t&ke  place  at  any  hour. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  a  number  of  officers,  well 
mounted,  were  sent  by  General  Gage  to  clear  the 
road  by  which  his  intended  expedition  was  to  move. 
The  officers  dined  quietly  at  Cambridge,  and  then 
pursued  their  way  towards  Lexington  as  if  on  a 
party  of  pleasure ;  but  their  being  on  the  road  so 
late  in  the  afterhoon  was  calculated,  in  the  present 
state  of  aflSEiirs,  to  arouse  suspicion.  Intelligence 
of  their  coming  was  sent  to  tiie  committee  at  Me- 
uotomy.  Gerry  immediately  hurried  oiT^  courier  to 
acquaint  Hancock  and  Adams.  In  the  mean  time 
a  sharp-eyed  countryman,  who  had  been  passed  on 
the  road  by  the  cavalcade,  ran  through  by-ways  to 
Sergeant  Munfoe  of  the  Lexington  minute-men, 
with  the  informlation  that  the  troop  of  king^s  offi- 
cers were  coming,-^  armed  to  the  teeth,  too,  as  he 
had  seen  when  their  garments  were  blown  aside  by 
the  wind.  Thinking  Hancock  and  Adams  were  in 
danger,  Munroe  immediately  got  together  a  few 
men  and  with  them  took  post  at  Clark's  house. 
Three  more,  who  were  despatched  to  watch  tlie  sus- 
pected troop,  were  captured  by  the  officers,  who, 
having  re<iched  their  destination,  on  the  border  of 
Lincoln,  dismounted  and  posted  themselves  squarely 
in  the  road.  General  Gage's  design  was  now  dear. 
The  officers  were  to  prevent  intelligence  from  reach- 
ing Concord  that  Aie  blow  was  to  fall  there.  Gasre 
also  sent  out  a  second  patrol,  which  establisiied  itself 


on  the  great  road  from  Charlestown>  to  Cambridge, 
near  Charlestown  Xeck.  Supposing  a  rebel  courier 
succeeded  in  evading  this  picket,  which  was  diffi- 
cult,—  for  a  marsh  Stretched  on  one  side  of  the 
road  and  a  higli  bluff  rose  on  the  other,  —  he  would 
be  quietly  picked  up  three  miles  •below  Concord 
by  the  second.  As  to  information  getting  out  of 
Boston  by  land,  there  was  the  strongly  guarded  post 
on  the  neck.  The  officers  there  had  their  orders  to 
question,  search,  ftnd  if  needful  detain,  all  suspicious 
persons  attempting  to  pass  beyond  the  gates..  To 
prevent  egress  by  water.  Gage  had  stationed  a 
guard  over  the  boats  at  Charlestown  Ferry,  on  thei 
Boston  side ;  while  his  majesty's  frigate  Somerset 
lav  at  anchor  in  the  ferrv-wav,  in  order  to  hail  and 
bring  to  stray  boats  attempting  to  cross  the  -river  . 
after  dark.  To  get  a  messenger  out  by  land 
through  Roxbury,  or  by  water  through  Charies- 
town,  was  as  difficult  as  Revere  apprehended  it 
would  be,  when  arranging  his  plan  of  the  signals 
with  Colonel  Conant  at  Charlestown.  x         Mr 

For  "some  time  past  the  Bostonians  had  beed* 
unusually  vigilant.  I1ie  troops  were  a  constant 
menace  to  them  and  their  cause.  Bitterness  and 
liatred  were  growing  with  every  hour.  Encounters 
between  citizens  and  soldiery  were  of  daily  and 
nightly  occurrence.  Tlie  redcoats  dealt  freely  in- 
taunts,  epithets,  and  boasting  of  what  they  wer» 
presently  going  to  do,  all  of  which '  made  die  in- 
habitants more  and  more  nervous,  resentful,  and 
apprehensive.  That  Licorruptible  Thirty,  of  which 
Revere  was  one  of  the  chiefs,  had  banded  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  soldiers. 
Tliey  were  the  hard-handed,  patriotic  mechanics  of 
Boston,  who  had  sworn  to  stand  by  each  other  to 
the  uttermost ;  and  who,  now  that  so  mainy  circum« 
stances  made  it  certain  that  ft  crisis  was  imminent^ 
redoubled  tlieir  vigilance  and  their  activity.  All 
tlie  landing-places  of  the  town  were  narrowly  ob« 
ser\'ed;  watchful  eyes  kept  on  the  barracks  alid 
on  the  province-house.  At  the  same  time  nights 
watches  were  being  regularly  set  in  Roxbury,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Charlestown.  These  received  fresh 
\^aming  to  be  on  the  alert.  So  far  as  obtaining 
swift  intelligence  of  them  might  counteract  the 
British  general's  plans,  the  patriots  were  certainly 
leaving  no  avenue  unguarded,  ilo  stone  untumecL 
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Ob  the  18th  of  AprQ  Boston  ns  .quiet,  but 
fercrisli.  Bumors  vere  m  the  air,  but  nothiug  was 
positiveljr  knovn  of  thb  British  general's  int«utioiu. 
His  secret  had  beeu  vrell  k£pt ;  for  it  is  needles^'  to 
observe  that,  had  the  patriots  possessed  eailier  posi* 
live  knowledge  of  it,  their  own  mennires  would  not 
have  been  dela3ied.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  silently  left  their  quar- 
tan and  marched  to  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Common,  where  boats  ,werQ  ready  to  receive  them. 
Gage  had  been  dareful  not  to  BsKmble  the  tnjops 
caiiier,  for  by  thjs  hftnr  the  greater  port  of  the 
townspeople  werp  usqally  abed.  Thn  force  nunh- 
bered  about  six  Hundred  bayonets.  Tlie  men  were 
the  fiower  of  the  anny,  comniauded  by  experienced 
offioers,  and  ^11  of  tnartial  spirit.  Gage  had  obo- 
sen  Colonel  Frencts  Smith,  of  the  tenth  foot,  to 
lead  the  expedition.  And  Major  John  Fitcaira,  of. 
the  marines,  to  be  secofid  in-eomm&nd.  - 

Between  teh  and  eleven  the  troops^  beingvcm- 
bariced,  were  rowed  across  the  river  to  Phips'  farin,^ 
in  Cambridge,  where'they  knded  on  the  salt  mead- 
ows. Floundering  through  these  marshes  in  water 
ap  to  the  Jcnee,  the  t^attalion,  upon  g^ing  the  firm 
ground,  was  kept  dmwn  up  in  a  dirty  by-ro£l  until 
two  o'clock  in 'the.  mortrtn^  waiting  for  Uieit  pro- 
Tiaions  to  be  brou^it  from  flie  boats  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  men.'  This  <lehiy,  when  mtnot«3 
counted  for  houn,  was  fotall . .  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
having  already  somel^iing  in  their  h.i\-ersacks,  threw 
away  their  rations  after  receiving  them.  Tli^  three 
boon  thus  idle^|My  decided  the  fate,  of  the"  iU- 
ataned  expeditioii.  "' 

Leaving  the  troops  mattering  t'heir  discontent' 
at  Lecbmere'»  J*°*°^?  ^^^  ^^  return  to  Boston. . 
With  the  ma^^i^  of  the  soldiers  the-  secret  was 
of  courae  out^  h'w^  almost  immediately  .kooirn ' 
in  Charlestown,  where  watchers  were  now  on  the 
lookout  fur  Bevere's  signals.  Tlie  inlmbitants  of 
Boston  knew,  or  guessed,  the  destination  of  the 
regulars.  Eorl  Percy,  while  on  his  wny  to  his 
quarters  from  a  conference  with  tlie  general,  over- 
'•  Point ;  Hw  EMt  Cuilvidge. 


heard  a  citizen  eiclaim,  "  The  British  troops  have 
marehed,  but  will  miss  their  aim."  '  "  What  aim?  " 
demai^Ied  tlie:  caH.  "  The  Cannon  at  Concoid," 
was  the:  |»ompt  refdy.'  Percy  haUened  back  to 
the  jirovince-liMUe  to  rekte  the  interview  to  Gage, 
who  listened  iTilih  astonishjoent,  and  declared  him- 
self  betrayed. ^^' -         ■ 


"barren  talm  learns  ihat  the  troops  are  embark- 
^'liig,  ancE'  sends  io  great  liaste  for  P^ul  Bevere  and 
William  I}awcs.  lie  tells  them.be  fears  Gage 
means  to  seite  tbe  persons  of  Hancock  and  Adams, 
and  b^  them  to  start  for  I>exiugton  without  a 
moment's  delav.  Everything  depends  upon  their 
speed.  Tliey  depart.  In  order  to  render  tbe 
chance  of  sucoess  greater,  Dawes  is  to  go  out  over 
tlie  neck  wliife   Beren  tries  the   ferry.      Dawes 
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psssea  the  gnard  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  avoid 
being  stopped  by  an  order  from  the  province-honse 
to  shut  the  gales.  Once  clear  of  tlie  sentinels, 
he  bends  over  his  horse's  neck,  digs  the  spurs 
into  his  flanks,  and  gallops  ofT  through  the  dark- 
ness. He  has  the  furthest  to  ride,  but  no  enemies 
are  in  his  route.  Revere  now  recollects  his  sig- 
nals. If  he  is  fated  not  to  succeed,  they,  at  least, 
wilt  flash  out  the  alarm.  On  leaving  Warren 
he  harries  to  a  friend  and  asks  him  to  show  the 
lights.'  He  then  goes  home,  puts  on  bis  riding- 
boots  and  surtout,  and,  without  saying  a  word  of  his 
intentions  to  his  wife,  immedi.itely  quits  the  house. 
Two  other  friends  are  hastily  summoned,  when  the 
three  get  into  Bevere's  boat,  and  row  with  muffled 
oars  swiftly  across  the  river  just  as  the  moon  is 
rising. 

Bevere's  friend,  be  he  whom  he  may,  is  tried  and 
true.  He  knows  the  risk,  but  does  not  hesitate. 
Ten  o'clock  has  struck  from  the  belfries.  Soon, 
high  above  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town,  from 
the  steeple  of  Christ  Church  the  signals  shine  out 
strong  and  clear,'  The  watchers  at  Charlestown 
see  them.    Severe  leaps  on  shore,  tells  the  news, 

t  Wba  wu  tbi*  friend  f  The  bonor  ia  rhinwd  ^  Robert 
KewnuD,  MJlon  of  ibe  North  Cborch,  uid  for  ClptaJQ  J(An 

Pulling.  ■  ilanch  |iilriot.  Both  cUinu  mt  upon  tndltion,  but 
tbat  of  Ciptiin  PuUing  leemi  tbc  belter  Btipported  bj  probability. 
The  display  of  tbeie  ii^bIi,  being  one  of  tbe  minar  ineidcDtt  of 
tbe  Rerolulion,  did  not  tbtn  biivf  Ibe  criebrity  it  hu  «iiie«  te- 
qtiirad,  cbiefly  tbroufih  ibe  ipiriled  poem  of  Mr.  LoDgfellovi  nor 
did  Ibe  penon  ibonin);  Ibe  lidw*!)  niii  more  tbui  UDpriwament, 
■ince  the  Brilith  ftenenil  was  b*  no  meini  prepared  to  iudict  a 
leieivr  penally  ia  ihe  eititinft  ilate  of  ilTaiTl.  A  tndltion  ilio 
etiiti  in  tbe  Rerere  family,  thit  vhile  Plul  and  hii  two  camnde* 
were  on  tbeir  way  to  the  bout  it  wit  Middenlj  remembered  Ibat 
they  had  Dotbiog  wilb  which  to  muffle  Ibe  aouod  of  tbeir  oari. 
One  of  tbe  two  ilopped  before  a  eenaia  bouse  at  tbe  \ortb  End 
of  (be  towD,  and  mad?  a  peculiar  »iEna].  An  upper  wiadoir  wn* 
•oflly  railed,  and  a  hurried  colloqny  took  place  in  wbitpen.  nt 
tbe  end  of  which  lomelhiu^  white  fell  noiieleuly  to  tbe  ([round. 
It  proved  to  be  a  woollen  nndcr-^anDent.  itiD  warm  from  contact 
with  the  penoa  of  the  little  rebel. 

'  It  luving  been  recently  queitioned  vbelber  tbe  licnal*  wen 
rcallr  ibown  fram  Chriit  Cbnrob  or  from  tbe  Old  North,  then 
itandiDg  in  North  Square,  the  lubjcrt  haa  been  thoroughly  dii- 
enucd,  with  (be  mult,  we  think,  of  confinning  tbe  lonft.cstab- 
liihcd  belief  which  connects  tbia  exploit  wilh  tbe  Enfclith  Chorrb. 
DOW  commonly  called  Chriit  Cburcb,  bnt  then  funiliarly  known 
•a  the  Nortb  Church.  Tbe  olyect  beins  to  diifilay  Ibe  ti(.'Dalii 
not  only  where  they  would  be  «een  at  Charkiloxn,  but  alto  l>e 
inTJiiblc  in  the  licinJIy  of  tbe  chnrth  ilielf,  would  have  been 
defeated  by  hanging  them  in  the  brlfry  of  the  Old  North,  at  a 
height  probably  not  fnater  than  liity  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
■Q  the  immediate  ficinity  ofioldien'  barmcka.  Moreoter.  while 
two  claimanta  appear  for  tbe  honor  of  making  the  tlgnali  fnini 
Chriit  Church,  not  one  bai,  lo  <ar  ai  known,  ever  been  named  in 
coBMCtion  with  any  other. 


and  is  quickly  in  the  saddle.     He,  too,  spars  away 
for  Lexington  as  fast  as  his  beast  can  carry  him. 

The  riders  are  on  their  way,  the  troops  on  theirs: 
the  race  for  Lexington  begins.  Severe  has  scarcely 
gone  two  miles  when  a  horseman  starts  out  of  the 
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darkness  and  bars  his  passage.  Another  approacbea. 
They  close  in  upon  him.  He  reins  in  his  steed, 
turns  quickly  about,  and  dashes  off  down  the  road 
with  the  pursuers  at  his  heels.  One  of  tbein 
plunges  into  a  pit :  the  other  gives  over  the  chase, 
while  Severe,  gaining  the  Medford  road,  rides  on 
like  the  wind.  He  knows  every  foot  of  the  way, 
and  the  moon  is  now  up  to  light  him  on. 

Severe  thinks  he  will  do  a  stroke  of  business  in 
Medford.  He  rouses  the  captain  of  the  minute- 
men,  nnd  sets  the  alarm-bells  going.  Then  away 
overthe  bridge,  with  his  horse's  belly  to  the  ground. 
Deacon  Larkin's  nag  must  prove  his  mettle  this 
night.  Wliip  and  spur  \  He  is  ahead  of  Dawes, 
though  be  does  not  know  it ;  ahead  of  Smith  and 
Fitcaim,  and  will  keep  ahead  too,  if  wind  and 
muscle  hohJ  out.  Shouting  at  every  house  he 
reaches,  startling  the  affrighted  inmates  from  their 
slumbers  with  his  wild  halloo,  this  strange  herald 
of  danger  thunders  on  through  the  deserted  street 
of  Menotoniy,  clatters  up  the  bare  ledges  at  its 
limits,  and  scuds  along  the  level  way  into  Lexing- 
ton. At  the  village  green  he  turns  sharply  to  the 
right,  gets  over  n  quarter  of  a  mile  more,  and  sud- 
denly checks  his  horse  before  the  old  parsonage- 
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house,  where  the  two  patriots  are  qnietlv  in  bed, 
and  the  guard  dozing  at  the  door.  Revere  dis- 
mounts. It  is  only  midnight,  and  the  grenadiers 
are  still  shivering  where  they  disembarked.  Dea- 
con Larkin's  beast  has  done  his  twelve  miles  in  an 
hour. 

Revere's  arrival  puts  the  guard  on  the  alert. 
Sergeant  Munroe  tells  bin;  not  to  make  so  much 
noise,  he  will  disturb  the  household.  "  Noise ! " 
echoes  Bevere^  "  you  *11  have  noise  enough  before 
long;^  the  regulars  are  out!"  Hancock  puts  his 
head  out  of  a  window  and  bids  Severe  come  in. 
He  is  then  admitted,  and  delivere  liis  tidings  to 
those  they 'Concern.  Dawes  has  not  yet  come>  but 
in  the  course  of  lialf  an  hour  he  too  rides  up  to 
the  doior.  The  two  messengers  hastily  swallorw  a 
few  moutfafub,  and,  as  time  presses,  again  taike  to 
the  rood.  Adams  does  not  believe  Oage  would 
send  ah  army  merely  to  take  two  men  prisoners, 
and  to  Bevere  and  D^wes  are  hurried  away  to  Con- 
cord, to  secure  the  stores  there. 

Before  Bevere  left  Charlestown,  Bichard  X)evens, 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  told  him  of  the  British 
officers  who  had  been  seen  going  towards  Lexing- 
ton on  the  previous  evening.  Bevere  is  on  the 
lookout  for  them.  The  two  messengers  are  soon 
joined  by  young  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott  of  Concord, 
who  rides  on  with  them,  while  messengers  are 
rousing  the  Lexington  minute-men,  and  scouting 
the  road  below  in  order  to  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  king's  troops.  Tlie  meeting- 
house bell  strikes  heavily  in  as  the  horsemen  ride 
away  out  of  town. 

When  Bevere,  Dawes,  and  Prescott  are  near 
the  Brooks  Tavern,  half-way  to  Concord,  they  ride 
plump  into  the  picket  of  officers.  Bevere  tries  to 
escape  across  the  fields,  but  is  stopped.  Prescott 
leaps  his  horse. over  a  stone- wall,  gets  clear,  and 
gallops  for  Concord.    Bevere  is  interrogated  with 


a  pistol  at  his  head,  accompanied  by  the  threat  to 
scatter  his  brains  in  the  road  if  he  does  not  give 
true  answers.  He  boldly  avows  his  errand,  and 
adds  that  the  country  is  up  in  arms.  Another 
prisoner  tells  his  captors  they  are  as  good  as  dead 
men.  • 

It  is  the  oQicers  who  are  now  uneasy.  One  of 
the  rebel  couriers  lias  escaped.  Concord  will  be 
alarmed:  so  their  generars  object  is  defeated. 
They  hear  tlie  meeting-house  bell  in  Leidngton. 
Where  are  tlie  %troops?  Looking  now  to  their 
own  safety,  they  ride  back  towards  Lexington,  and' 
when  near  the  village  order  Bevere  to  dismount, 
cut  the  saddle  girtlis  of  the  prisoners'  ^  horses, 
and  gallop  off  towards  Menotomy.  Bevere  runs 
through  the  old  burying-ground,  across  pastures, 
back  to  Clark's.  By  this  time  it  is  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

At  or  near  two  in  the  morning  one  hundred 
minute-men  were  assembled  in  arms  on  Lexington 
Green.  Captain  John  Parker  ordered  them  to  load 
with  ball,  and  after  keeping  them  .some  time  under 
arms,  as  the  scouts  who  liad  gone  out  came  back 
without  any  news  of  the  troops,  and  the  morning 
was  chilly,  he  dismissed  them  with  tlie  caution  to 
be  ready  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  Some  went  to 
the  tavern  at  the  angle  of  the  Boston  and  Bedford 
roads, — just  over  the  way,  —  some  into  neighbor- 
ing houses;  and  some  to  their  homes.  Tliere 
may  Iiave  been  perplexity  in  accounting,  for  the 
non-appearance  of  the  regulare,  but  Bevere's  story 
— and  he  was  in  the  tavern  to  tell  it  —  was  con- 
clusive as  to  the  intended  route  of  the  British 
mareh^  No  one  could  know  that  at  that  late  hour 
it  had  only  begun.  When  it  did  begin,  the  alarm 
had  been  given  in  Concord,  and  a  force  collected 
on  Lexington  Green  to  oppose  it. 

*  The  three  Lexingtoa  am  taken  the  prerioas  ereoing.  Thcj 
had  been  aearched,  ^aeatioDed,  and  "  greatly  abated,"  at  thejr  laj. 
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At  two  in  the  moming  the  troops,  vliom  we  left 
at  Lechmete's  Point,  received  tlie  welcome  order 
to  move  forward.  They  had  first  to  wade  across 
the  overflowed  nurshes,  up  to  the  middle,  before 
reaching  the  firm  ground  on  the  Chariestown  side. 
Tlicy  then  pushed  nptdlj  on,  through  what  ate 
now  Uillc  and  Beech  Streets,  to  North  Avenue 
and  tlie  Concord  road.  From  village-sleeple  to  vil- 
lage-steeple the  signal  of  ahirm  was  flying  through 
Middlesex.  Bonfires  blazed,  gunshots  resounded 
oil  die  air,  fired  apparently  with  no  other  purpose 
tlian  to  add  to  the  general  uproar.  Tiie  country 
was  np.  The  r^uhirs  marched  without  drum, 
trumpet,  or  ensign,  bat  every  stride  was  accom- 
panied by  the  clang  of  distant  bells  or  bootning  of 
warning  guns ;  while  in  the  east  a  dull,  ill-omened 
streak  of  red  ushered  in  the  day. 

Smitli  had  advanced  only  a  few  miles  when  he 
was  met  by  the  troop  of  officers  retreating  down 
the  road.  Sending  an  express  back  to  Boston  to 
notify  the  general  of  the  situation,  he  detached 
Pitcaim  with  six  light  companies,  and  ordered 
him  to  push  on  and  seize  the  bridges  at  Concord, 
while  he  followed  with  the  grenadiers.  Three  or 
four  coiintiymen  stealing  off  to  give  intelligence 
were  picked  up  by  the  vanguard.  At  the  Ulnck 
Horae  on  officer  with  a  file  of  men  was  detached 
to  search  tlie  house  for  members  of  the  rebel  con- 
gress. Gierry,  Ome,  and  Lee  had  passed  tlie  night 
here,  and  now  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  mak- 
ing a  hurried  flight  to  the  fields. 

When  PitcairD  had  gained  some  distance  on 
Smith,  he  knew  that  a  boily  of  provincials  was  col- 
lecting in  his  front,  but  did  iiol  know  exactly  where. 
Hig  orders  were  imperative  not  to  fire  unless  fired 
upon.  He  galkiped  to  the  head  of  the  column, 
repeating  this  order  to  the  men. 

Bclweeu  four  and  five  the  drum  is  again  bcaton 
in  front  of  the  village  tavern.  No  mistake  this 
time.  A  breathless  messenger  has  just  come  up 
the  road;  has  seen  the  troops,  and  they  mu^t 
now  be  close  at  hand.  About  seventy  of  Parker's 
men  answer  the  signal,  form  in  double  ranks,  and 


tnaich  to  the  green,  back  of  the  meedng-hoiue. 
Some  forty  unanncd  spectators,  more  cnriooa 
titan  wise,  are  collected  in  the  vicinity  to  see  the 
sport.  Parker  turns  to  his  men  and  gives  this 
command :  "  Don't  fire  unless  you  are  fired  upon ; 
but  if  they  want  war  let  it  begin  here."  The  mo^ 
ment  oontemplated  by  the  Provincial  Congress  has 
rame :  there  bos  been  time  enough  to  assemble  a 
thousand  armed  men  on  this  very  spot;  yet  beie  i 
are  only  seventy  armed  rustics  to  oppose  six  bnn- 
dred  trained  soldiers.  Something  is  wanting  to 
give  effect  to   orders  and  resolves, -~  Bomething. 
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that  will  turn  hesitation  mto  action,  and  make 
the  timid  fearless 

Thp  simjilc  topc^raphy  of  the  scene  of  encounter 
at  Lexington  rcijuircs  only  a  word  of  explanation. 
Tlie  troops  marching  up  the  Boston  road  would 
first  conK  to  a  little  hamlet  situated  near  the 
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junction  of  the  Woburn  road,  half  a  mile  from 
iiexington  Green.  In  the  angle  formed  by  these 
roads  was  a  Ibw  eminence,  since  levelled.  Oh  the 
left  of  the  Boston  road  was  William  Muuroe's 
tayem.  At  tlie  village  the  single  road  divided 
into  two,  —  one  to  Concord  on  tlie  left,  one  to 
Bedford  on  the  right,  —  enclosing  a  triangular 
plot  of  grass*ground  between.  Near  the  apex  of 
the  triangle,  which  pointed  towards  Boston^i  stood 
tlie  viUjge  meeting-house.  Nearly  op^)osite  was 
Boekmon's  tavern,  where  Parker's  men  had  jiust 
obeyed  the  signal  to  fall  in.  ;  On  the  north  or 
farther  side  of  the  green  were  two  dwellings  and 
a  smith's  shop.^ 

The  British  ligfat-infantiy  is  near  enough  to 
hear  distinctly  tlie  drum ;  is  halted  and  ordered 
to  load ;  then  to  advance.  When  within  seventy 
yards  tlie  leading  platoons  plainly  see  the  Ameri- 
cans fiicing  them.  A  few  laggards  are  straggling 
towards  the  company  on  the  green,  a  few  poltroons 
straggling  away  from  it  The  sun  is  just  rising 
dear  and  brilliant,  —  the  sun  of  the  Bevolution. 
Pitcairo  and  two  other  mounted  officers  push  their 
horses  towards  the  Americans^  when  the  whole 
column  of  redcoats,  breaking  into  a  run,  rushes 
forward  upon  the  devoted  little  band,  huzzahing 
like  madmen.  Pitcaim,  brandishing  his  sabre 
aloft,  Tociferates,  'f  Disperse,  rebels  I  Down  with 
your  arms,  villains!     Disperse!" 

The  sight  of  this  host  bearing  down  upon  them 
might  wdl  cause  the  hearts  of  the  minute-mei\  to 
beat  faster.  Tliere  was  a  moment's  wavering,  but 
they  did  not  obey  the  liaughty  command.  Parker 
sees  that  resistance  is  madness,  and  gives  the  order 
to  disperse  without  tiring.  His  men  sullenly  obey ; 
but  while  in  the  act  one  of  the  royal  officers  — 
Heayeu  knows  whom! — iires  his  pistol.^     In- 

^  Tkii  irsl  tnd  mott  interesting  of  American  bottlcfiekb  for- 
tmiateij  retains  its  ancient  featares  with  so  littJe  cbange  that 
the  Yisitor  sees  not  only  the  vilbge  greeti.  but  the  same  booses 
with  the  boUet-holes  made  on  the  ]  V(h  of  April.  1775.  Monroe's 
tarem,  Bockman's,  the  pnnonage,  with  one  of  the  booses,  and 
the  smithy  on  the  north  of  the  common,  were  all  standing  when 
the  writer  visited  the  spoL 

'  The  writer  is  of  opinion  thai  this  officer  was  not  Major 
Pttcaim,  hot  one  of  the  other  mounted  offirers.  Several  of  the 
minote-men  stated  on  oath  that  Colonel  Smith  fired  the  pistol. 
hot  at  Smith  was  not  on  the  ground  during  the  firing  their  tes- 
timony  shows  them  to  be  ignorant  of  ilie  persons  of  the  royal 
•ffic^trt.  Smith  was  a  very  fat  man,  and  much  of  ibis  day's  dis- 
aster is  attributed  to  bis  onwieldiness.  Pitcaim  was  not  a 
hnitaU.blood-thiivty  wretch,  as  some  sensational  writers  delight 
to  represent  him,  but  the  reverse.  The  testimony  to  this  fact, 
fVom  Americans  as  weU  as  Engfishmen.  is  convincingc  Revere 
hetri  and  saw  the  shot,  bot  was  probably  onable  to  tell  who 


stantly  two  or  three. shots  are  heaid^  then  the  fatal 
command^  *^  Fiie  ! ''  followed  by  a  rattling  volley 
from  tlie  British  vanguard^  strctclied  thpee  of  the 
minute-nipn  dead  upon  the  green.  The  remainder 
ran  for  shelter  to  tlie  stone-walls  behind  them, 
from  which  they  retunied  the  fire.  A  soldier  of. 
the  10th  was  wounded ;  Pitcaim's  horse  struck. 
£xcite4  by  this  resbtance,  the  reguhir  troops  pu^- 
sned  and  drove  those  brave  fellows  froin  their 
hiding-places,  with  the  loss  of  five  more,  making 
the  whole  number  of  shin  eight.  Having  thus 
efl*ectually  dispersed  the  provincials,  the  liglit- 
infanti7  were  re-formed  on  the  green  and  celebrated 
their  victory  with  repeated  cheers.  Tlie  soldiers 
were  so  wild  tliat  their  ofiicers  could  liardly  make 
them  hear  any  orders,  causing  a  long  dehiy,  during 
which  Colonel  Smith  came  up  with  the  grenadiers. 
Edward  Gibbon,  member  of,  parliament  during 
the  American  War,  said,  ''A  singly  drop  of  blood 

fired  it,  though  ha  knew  Major  Piteaim  perfectly  well.  In  the 
excitement  and  confosiott  which  followed  the  rush  of  the  British 
infantry,  it  b  not  strange  that  there  were  few  accnrote  observ- 
ers. The  English  anthoritiea  eoncnr  in  saying  that  the  Auieri- 
cans  fired  first  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  as  positively 
assert  that  it  was  the  regular  troops.  \l'ith  such  flat  contradic- 
tion before  him.  it  i»  difllralt  for  a  fair-minded  historian  to  decide 
the  qiiejtfion.  The  diflferent  accounts,  English  and  Ameripan, 
have  beeome  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  historical  fiteratore  of  both 
coofltriea,  that  the  writers  of  either  nutiou  will  probably  continue 
to  affirm  what  they  find  soch  good  authority  for  maintaining.  It 
b  puerile  to  brand  the  British  accounts  as  .unwoKhy  of  belief, 
though  we  may  prefer  to  believe  our  own.  Pitcaim  reports  to 
Smith,  Smith  to  Gage,  Gage  to  tlie  ministry,  that  the  Americaus 
fired  first.  Here,  it  ia  true,  is  but  ouc  authority.  Pitcaim ;  but 
all  Bobordinaie  ofiicers  who  were  with  the  ligfat-inrantry  say  the 
aanie  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  thirty-four  mcnibcisof  Parker*s 
company  unite  in  swearing,  **  Not  a  guu  was  find  by  any  person 
in  our  company  on  the  regulars,  to  our  knowledge,  before  they 
fired  on  us.'*  Fonrteen  others  say,  **  The  reguhirs  fired  on  the 
company  before  a  gun  was  fired  by  any  of  onr  conipauy  on 
them.*'«  Timothy  Smith,  a  spectator,  "saw  the  regular  troopa 
fire  on  the  Lexington  company  befbre  the  latter  fired  a  gun.'* 
William  Draper  swears  the  rcgnlara  "  fired  before  any  of  Captain 
Peer's  company  fired.**  The  object  of  all  these  depositions 
waa  to  show  who  fired  fiest,  not  whether  the  Americaus  fired  at 
all,  —  that  (act  was  indisputable.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
pistol-shot,  which  so  many  concur  in  saying  was  the  fint,  was 
fired  in  the  air  to  intimidate  the  Americans,  oi'  by  accident,  and 
was  token  by  the  royal  troofw  to  be  a  signal  to  commence  firing. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  small  band  of  provincials  should  ha%*e 
the  hardihood, to  fire  upon  four  times  their  own  number  when 
expressly  ordered  not  to  do  so.  The  whole  aflair  on  the  green 
occupied  but  a  few  moments,  —  moments  of  great  excitement  and 
disorder.  Pitcaim's  intention  was  probably  to  disarm  and  dis- 
perse the  pravinctals  without  bloodshed;  but  such  a  purpose, 
however  humane,  demanded  a  coolness  iu  hjmself,  an  absolute 
control  oyer  his  own  soldiers,  which  he  certainly  did  not  possess. 
It  is  undeniable  that  Pitcaim  tried  to  stop  the  firing  after  it 
began,  and  that  both  be  and  Smith  deeply  regretted  it.  Trifiing 
eireumstanecs  on  this  day.  were  stronger  than  men. 
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may  be  considered'  as  the  signal  of  civil  war." 
Civil  war  in  America  began  on  the  green  at  Lex- 
ington. America's  cause  was  at  last  sealed  in  the 
blood  of  her  citizens.  Now  the  tyranny  under 
which  Alassacliusetts  had  so  long  groaned  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  desire  for  vengeance. 
The  wavering  purpose  of  the  colonies  was  fixed  by 
this  day's  work.  Hence  Samuel  Adams's  memo- 
rable exclamation  on  hearing  tlie  Britisli  volley, 
"Oh,  what  a  glorious  morning  is  this!"  Hence 
Jefferson's  decluratiou,  "  My  creed  was  formed 
on  unshealhing  the  sword  at  Lexington." 

Tire  F^ular  troops,  now  united  in  one  body, 
marched  briskly  olt  for  Concord.  The  Lexington 
people  took  up  their  dead  and  woundetl ;' messen- 
gers were  hurried  off  in  every  direction  with  news 
of  the  slaugliter ;  Parker's  conijuny  rallied  for  ac- 
tion, with  the  bitter  determination  to  avenge  their 
comrades ;  Hancock  and  Adams  bad  taken  refuge 
before  the  tiring  in  a  neighboring  wood,  wliere  tliey 
remained  until  the  troops  passed  on.  Revere,  after 
witnessing  the  firing  on  the  green,  made  off  for  tlie 
parsonage,  rejoined  tlie  fugitive  patriots,  and  went 
with  them  to  Wobnm. 

fieing  a  shire-lown,  Concord  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  1775,  Besides  being  a 
seat  of  justice,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  mili- 
tia for  this  section  of  the  county.     Colonel  James 


Barrett,  custodian  ai  the  province  stores,  com- 
inandcd  the  regiment  formed  from  Coneoni  and  the 
contiguoDS  towns  of  Bedford,  Acton,  Lincoln,  Sud- 
bury, etc.  Besides  this,  a  regiment  of  minate-men 
wa4  in  process  of  oi^nization,  of  which  Abijafa 
Pierce  of  Lincoln  "was  colonel,  Thomas  Nixoa  of 
Framingham  lieirtenant-coloncl,  and  John  Buttiiok' 
of  Concord  major.  The  oi^nizntion  was,  however^ 
far  from  complete ;  nor  is  it  probable  the  compaiues 
had  ever  paraded  together  under  arms.  £Yce|A 
such  as  liad  seen  service  in  the  French  wars,  they 
were  Soldiers  only  in  name  and  in  martial  spirit... 

■When  tlie  royal  troops  were  within  two  mile* 
of  Concord  meeting-house  tliey  saw  a  gathering  of 
country-people  on  s  hill  commaiKling  the  ioad  by 
which  they  were  marciiing.  Ensign  Bemicre,  one 
of  the  officers  who  had  fonncrly  reconnoitred  the 
town  nod  roads,  was  with  Colonel  SmitJi.  .  He 
doubtless  indicated  to  his  superior  the  importance 
of  this  hill ;  for  Smith,  on  approaching  nearer,  de- 
ployed on  his  right  the  six  light  companies,  lod 
ordered  them  to  drive  the  provincials  from  tliell 
position.  Tlie  light  troops  immediately  formed'ia 
line,  and  advanced  toward  the  heights.  Smith  ibot- 
ing  straight  on  witli  the  grenadiers  for  the  village. 
It  was  now  about  seven.  Tlie  royal  troops  bad 
marched  at  a  rapid  pace  some  fifteen  miles  alto^ 
gether,  the  last  six  being  over  a  rough,  hilly  toad. 


■■r  ukawlif  SMdt  «>«  Blilarit  LMslltIn  tt  ttmi^t*. 


TTie  hill  just  mentioned  was -the  remnrkable 
topographical  feature  of  Concord.  It  rose  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  to  an  elevation  of  fn>m  thirty 
to  fifty  feet, above  it,  and  extended  for  nearly  a 
-mile,  to  tire  farther  end  of  the  village.  Along  its 
lommit  was  a  tolcnbly  level  platnu.   On  the  crest 


and  slopes,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  village,  th 
tlie  ancient  hnri.il-place.  Here,  also,  the  patriotic 
men  of  tlip  vilhif.'e  had  erected  a  lilwrty-pole,  and 
had  (Wing  their  ensign  to  the  breeze,  flie  Bdstdn 
or  Lexington  road  wound  round  the  base  of  the 
hill,  having  the  greater  part  of  the  village  on  its 
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left, — not  in  a  comjNict  body,  but  in  groups  of 
house?,  and  in  little  lu'tghburliuods.  U»  entering 
the  villiigc,  the  traveller  first  cume  to  the  mctt- 
tng-house,  tlicn   to  the  public-house,  wliich  wns 


the  alarm-po3t  of  the  minute-men,  then  to  Dr. 
Minof  3  residence,  and  then  to  tlie  countv  court- 
house. He  was  now  in  the  public  square  of  the 
town,  from  which  two  roads  divergetl,  one  to  Car- 
lisle, the  other  to  Acton  and  fjudbury.  Both 
roads  passed  Concord  River  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  court-liuusc,  —  tbnt  to  Carlisle 
over  the  North,  and  that  to  Acton  over  the  South 
Bridge.  Possession  of  these  bridges  was  of  course 
indispensable  to  quiet  possession  of  the  town.  Colo- 
nel Smith  knew  they  were  the  two  princi|Nil  ave- 
nues leading  into  Concord,  and  had  thought  of  it 
when  hurrying  off  Pilcaini,  below  Ijexingtnn.  We 
should  add  tliat  tlie  principal  depot  of  provincial 
stores  was  supposed  to  be  at  (Lionel  Barrett's, 
two  miles  from  the  niceting-house,  on  the  Sud- 
bury road. 

What  transpired  in  Concord  up  to  the  time  the 
royal  troops  entered  it  may  now  be  related.  Hav- 
ing escaped  from  the  picket.  Dr.  Prescott  rode 
post-haste  for  liomc.  Somewhere  between  one  and 
two  —  some  say  later  —  the  meeting-house  bi'll 
awoke  the  startled  inhabitants  from  their  peaceful 
slumbers.  The  mibtia  began  forthwilii  mustering 
at  Wright's  Tavern,  Worxt  was  sent  to  Colonel 
Barrett,  who  instintly  set  abont  hurrying  off  such 
of  the  stores  as  he  was  able,  or  secreting  what  he 
could  not.  lie  liad  not  far  from  lit'e  hours  in 
which  to  effect  this  ohji-ct,  and  they  were  no  doubt 
improved  to  the  utinoat.  Messengers  were  de- 
spatched to  tlie  nrigliboring  towns,  guards  {wsli-d 
^  the  bridge's  and  on  tlie  Lexington  road.      In 


the  midst  of  this  bustle  one  of  the  scoiiti  eent 
towards  Lexington  relumed  at  full  speed  with 
news  of  tlie  firing;  but  he  had  not  staywl  to  learn, 
the  tragin  ending.  By  six  o'clock — it  could 
hardly  liavc  been  bter — all  Concord  knew  tluit  a 
collision  Itad  taken  [dace  at  Lexington  between  tlu: 
troops  and  inhabitants.  By  seven  all  Coiicont 
must  have  learned  the  trntli  about  the  slaughter 
on  the  village  green. 

A  hundred  or  more  of  the  Concord  and  Lincoln 
militia  had  assembled  by  seven  o'clock.  T1ig  Con- 
cord minntc-men  took  post  on  the  bill,  near  tlic 
liberty-pole ;  the  rcnainder  marched  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  Lexington  road.  From  theae  posi- 
tion* both  detachments  saw  the  English  soldiers 
coming  steadily  and  swiftly  up  the  highway. 
Apart  from  the  terror  it  naturally  inspired,  the 
sight  was  n  novel  and  splendid  one  to  tliese  yeo- 
men.  Various  were  the  counsels.  Some  were  for 
opposing  the  advance  of  the  troops  now  and  licre. 
"  Let  us  stand  our  ground  I  if  we  die,  let  us  die 
here!"  exclaimed  Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  vil- 
lage pastor.  He,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  imiiued 
with  the  spirit  of  resistance.  More  prudent  coun- 
sels, however,  prevailed,  and  when  the  fbiik  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  enemy — for  such  we  must  now  call 
the  royal  troops  —  was  made,  the  provhicials  fell 
back  on  the  village  to  another  eminence,  where 
tbey  were  joined  by  Colonel  Barrett,  who  assumed 
command,  and  upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
troops  ordered  a  further  retreat  over  the  river  by 
the  North  Bridge,  thus  abandoning  the  town. 

Smith  marched  on  into  the  village  unopposed. 
After  clearing  tlie  hill  of  the  minute-men,  the 
light-infantry  rejoined  the  grenadier  battalion. 
Tlie  British  commander  was  well  informed  where 
the  stores  were  to  be  found.  He  immediately 
ordered  Captain  Parsons,  of  the  10th,  to  take  the 
six  light  companies,  and,  after  posting  a  sufficient  . 
guard  at  the  North  Bridge,  to  proceed  to  Colonel 
Barrett's  with  llie  remainder.  Parsons  marched  his 
command  across  the  bridge,  leaving  one  company 
in  charge,  posting  another  on  the  bill  beyond,  and  . 
another  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  —  tlie 
three  being  thus  within  supporting  distance  of  each 
other.  The  provincials  luid  at  this  time  taken 
post  on  Funkatasset  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  where  they  were  witnesses  of  Parsons's  dis- 
positions. 

Smith  next  onlered  Captawi  Pcde  of  tlie  10th  to 
the  South  Bridge.  lie  then  set  about  destroying 
the  8tore»  sccn'tcd  in  the  village.     Detaclunenls 
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were  sent  hither  aad  thither  to  search  the  houses 
of  suspected  persons.  Pitcaim,  with  a  parfy  of 
grenadiers,  wcut  down  the  road  towards  the  South 
Bridge  until  he  came  to  Ephraim  Jones's  tavern. 
Jones  was  ka,  old  Louisburg  soldier,  who,  besides 
being  innkeeper,  was  also  jailer, — the  prison  being 
contiguous  to  tlie  tavern.  Pitcaim  found  the  tav- 
ern door  locked,  and  upon  Jones's  refusal  to  open, 
ordered  his  grenadiers  to  break  it  down,  which  they 
immediately  did,  and  rushed  into  the  house.  Pit- 
caim was  the  first  to  enter,  receiving  as  he  did  so 
a  blow  from  the  enraged  innkeeper,  who,  hotrever, 
was  immediately  knocked  down  and  secured.  Pit- 
caim now  commanded  Jones  to  show  him  where 
the  cannon  were  concealed  on  his  premises.  Jones 
obstinately  refused  to  si)eak  until  the  major  put  a 
pistol  to  his  ear,  when  he  gave  in  and  led  the  way 
to  the  prison  yard,  where  three  iron  twenty-four- 
pounders  were  found,  rctody  mounted  for  service. 
The  soldiers  destroyed  the  carriages  and  imple- 
ments, knocked  off  the  trunnions  of  the  guns, 
and  liberated  a  tory  prisoner  whom  they  found 
confined  in  the  jail.  Pitcaim  then  ordered  break- 
fast, and  Jones  reassumed  his  role  of  innkeeper. 
The  tap-room  was  soon  thronged  with  soldiers 
demanding  spirits,  for  which  Jones  made  them 
pay  like  ordinary  customers. 

While  this  was  enacting  at  Jones*s,  other  parties 
destroyed  a  quantity  of  flour  and  hamess,  and 
threw  about  five  hundred  pounds  of  musket-bul- 
lets into  the  mill-|x>nd.  The  soldiers  also  set  fire 
to  the  court-house,  but  afterwards  aided  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  The  liberty-flag  left  flying 
on  the  hill  excited  tlieir  wrath,  and  the  pole  was 
cut  down  and  bumed.  So  far  Colonel  Smith  had 
no  great  reason  to  boast  of  his  success.  The  sum 
of  damage  inflicted  was  ineonsidcrable.  ^luch 
Iiad  been  removed  or  concealed,  and  much  pre- 
served by  stratagem.  Captain  Timothy  Wheeler, 
a  quick-witted  miller,  had  the  address  to  save  a 
quantity  of  flour  in  his  custody.  It  is  trae  that 
ttie  passage  of  the  soldiery  from  house  to  house 
spread  constenmtion  through  the  town,  but  in 
general  the  inhabitants  conducted  themselves  ad- 
mirably, and,  on  their  part,  tlie  soldiers  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  provoke  a  collision.  But  while 
these  scenes  were  transpiring  in  the  villacre,  gun- 
shots were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  North 
Bridge. 

Captain  Parsons  rrachod  Barrett's  without  en- 
countering any  op{)osition,  but  found  littlr  there 
to  reward  his  trouble.    Tlie  house  was,  liowever. 


ransacked.  Mrs.  Barrett  provided  refreshments, 
on  the  demand  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  threw, 
money  in  her  lap  in  payment.  Just  as.  they  had 
prepared  a  bonfire  of  some  gun-carriages,  the 
shots  at  the  North  Bridge  caused  them  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

Meanwhile  the  provincials  on  Punkatasset  were 
being  constantly  reinforced  by  the  militia  of  West- 
ford,  Littleton,  Acton,  Sudbury,  and  otlier  neigh- 
boring towns,  until  the  whole  body  numbered 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  betrayed 
feverish  impatience  at  playing  the  part  of  idle 
lookers-on  while  the  town  was  being  ransacked; 
but  when  flames  were  seen  rising  in  different  di- 
rections they  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  A 
hurried  consultation  took  place,  at  tlie  end  of  which 
it  was  determined  to  march  into  the  town  at  all 
•hazards,  and,  if  resisted,  to  treat  their  assailants  as 
enemies. 

Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  the  order  to 
advance.  The  Americans  descended  the  heights 
by  a  road  which  conducted  obliquely  towards  the 
river,  but  which  at  sixty  paces  from  it  tmlied  to 
the  left,  taking  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  Until 
they  reached  the  point  of  tuming,  their  flank  was 
covered  bv  a  low  stone-wall.  Before  this  move- 
ment,  which  threatened  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
bridge,  began.  Captain  Laurie  called  his  advanced 
companies  in,  formed  them  in  the  road  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  bridge,  and  sent  an  urgent  request 
to  Colonel  Smith  for  reinforcements.  As  soon  as 
the  Americans  had  approached  within  musket-shot, 
seeing  no  help  coming,  Laurie  retreated,  rather 
precipitately,  across  the  bridge,  from  which  his 
men  began'  to  take  up  the  planks.  The  militia 
were  now  so  close  upon  him  tliat  he  had  only  time 
to  form  his  companies  in  column. 

When  the  Americans  arrived  near  the  bridge, 
they  halted.  Tlie  opposing  forces  were  now,  as  at> 
Lexington,  face  to  face,  only  this  time  the  dis- 
parity of  nnmbors  was  on  the  British  side.  Here, 
however,  the  Americans  were  the  aggressors ;  their 
movement  could  mean  nothing  but  an  intention  to 
force  the  bridjare.  Still,  they  did  not  open  fire, 
but  were  hnstening  their  march,  when  Laurie's 
front  company  levelled  their  muskets  and  com- 
menced an  irregular  fire,  which  killed  Captain 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  and  wounded  Lutlier 
Blancluinl,  of  the  Acton  company.  Upon  this 
Major  But  trick,  of  the  provincials,  excitedly  gave. 
the  onler  to  n*tuni  the  fire,  which  was  obeved  with 
fatal  eflect.     Four  of  eight  ofllcers  and  a  sergeant 
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wen  vonnded,  and  three  men  killed  or  moKdlly 
woonded  by  tlte  American  vollev.  Otring  to 
Laniiri's  fault;  fonnation,  the  liglit^infontrr  Were 
throvA  into  disorder,  and  after  the  exchange  of 
ft  fev  more  shots  liuiriedl;  retreated  up  tl)e  rood 
in  the  direction  of  the  vilbge,  until  tliey  met  some 
grenadiera  niarcliin<T  to  their  assistance,  when  they 
nllied.  Having  tlius  o^ned  a  way,  the  Americans 
passed  tlie  bridge  and  again  ascended  the  heights 
oa  the  (fast  of  the  main  road,  from  wbicb  they  bad 
retired  earlier  in  the  day. 

lAurie's  request  for  a  reinforcement  had  been 
complied  withj  as  we  have  seen,  too  late  to  prevent 
the  fotal  collision  at  the  bridge.  He  hnd  stayed 
too  long  beyond  the  rirer,  and  Itad  posted  his  soU 
diers  badly  after  fulling  back  to  the  side  nearest 
the  town.  Luckily  for  him  his  opponents'  more- 
ments  were  regulated  by  his  own.  Instead  of 
harrying  forwanl  the  help  demanded.  Smith  put 
himself  at  tlie  head  of  the  supporting  detachment, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  prevented  its  timely  arrival. 
But  tliis'WBs'A  day  of  fatalities  for  tlie  expedition. 
The  drscomfited  light-infantry,  houever,  were  at 
length  sgain  in  march  for  tlie  bridge,  whicli  the 
Americans,  who  had  crossed  the  river,  no  sooner 
percaved  than  the  greater  number  repassed  it, 


taking  their  old  position  before  attacking.  Hifc 
troops  tlien  returned  to  town.  The  result  of  this 
skirmish  was  tliat  the  road  into  Concord  ovA  the 
North  Bridge  remained  open ;  but  the  Americana 
did  not  choose  to  pursue  their  first  intention  of 
mareliing  into  town,  and  the  English  troops  did 
not  cbooK  to  rmike  another  attempt  to  hold  the 
bridge,  although  the  situation  of  Parsons's  detich- 
ment,  which  was  still  beyond  tlie  river,  was  now 
extremely  critical. 

On  hearing  tlic  firing.  Parsons  marehed  at  once 
back  to  town,  passing  by  those  provinciab  who 
were  collected  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  river,  and 
over  tlie  bridge,  unmolested.  Tlie  provincials  had 
now  wholly  abandoned  their  first  attempt  at  mill* 
tary  formation,  and  seemed  stunned  and  discon- 
certed by  the  action  at  the  bridge.  The  want 
of  a  leader  was  never  more  manifest  than  at  tliis 


The  skirmish  had  taken  place  at  ten.  It  was 
now  eleven  o'clock.  Smith  quietly  remained  an 
hour  longer  in  Concord,  during  which  time  not  a 
hostile  shot  was  fired.  In  his  view,  the  Americans 
Iiere  had  been  severely  chastised  for  their  temerity 
ill  confronting  British  soldiers.  Hie  retom  of 
Parsons,  which  offered  so  tempting  an  opportunity 
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to  them  for  niccessfal  attack,  invited  the  belief 
that  the  Americans  had  no  more  stomach  for 
fighting.  To  the  British  commander,  therefore, 
Concord  was  the  pendiiiit  of  Lexington.  The  pro- 
▼inciftb  of  both  bad  attempted  to  internipt  lii» 
operations,  and  bad  in  ench  instance  been  dispersed, 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  tlieir  comrades, — a  severe 
bnt  necessary  lesson.  To  this  belief  Smith  was 
guided  by  fntuily.  lie  neglected  to  lake  into 
account  t'lmt  tlie  despiseil  yeomiiiir}'  of  J[iddlesex 
had  at  last  dared  to  meet  his  own  soldiers  face  to 


face,  and  had  actually  pot  them  to  flight.  He  had 
completely  Forgotten  the  alarm-bells,  signal-guns, 
aikI  post-riders,  it  would  seem. 

Having  remainetl  five  hours  in  Concord,  and 
accomplis)ied,  as  for  as  was  possible,  the  objects  of 
tlie  expedition.  Smith  set  out,  at  noon;  on  his  relnni 
to  Boston,  observing  nearly  the  same  order  wliih* 
leaving  as  when  entering  the  village.  K  portion  of 
the  liglit-infaiitry  marelied  by  the  bill,  the  grnin- 
diers  by  the  road.  A  few  scattering  shots  were  f)R'<i 
by  the  provmcials  as  the  rear-guard  left  the  town. 
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Onlj  a  mile  ffom  the  village  the  road  from 
Bedfonl  enters  tliat  from  Lexington.  The  point 
of  junction  is  called  Merriam's  Comer.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  circuit  described  by  the  highway, 
the  prpvincials  ran  across  the  fields,  behind  the 
high  hill,  arriving  at  Merriam's  Comer  before  the 
troops.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Reading 
minute-men  under  Major  Brooks,  the  Billerica 
men  under  Colonel  Thompson,  and  smaller  parties 
from  other  towns.  At  this  point  the  light-infantry 
must  descend  from  the  hill  and  join  their  comrades 
on  the  road,  which  was  here  carried  for  some  dis- 
tance across  a  wet  meadow  to  tlie  high  ground 
b.**yoiid  by  a  causeway.  Seeing  the  Americans 
collected  about  Merriam^s  farm-house  and  out- 
buildings, the  regubrs  saluted  them  with  a  volley, 
which  drew  upon  them  a  destractive  fire  while 
crowded  upon  the  narrow  embankment.  Now  and 
here  began  that  long  and  terrible  combat,  unexam- 
pled in  the  Bevolution  for  its  ferocity  and  duration, 
which  for  fifteen  miles  tracked  the  march  of  the 
r^ular  troops  with  their  blood. 

All  Middlesex  was  now  in  arms,  and  the  appall- 
ing news  of  the  morning  was  fast  spreading  beyond 
her  borders.  Without  order,  intent  only  upon 
exacting  signal  vengeance,  guided  by  incessant  ex- 
plosions of  musketr}',  old  and  young  rushed  for  the 
scene  of  action.  By  the  time  Colonel  Smith  quitted 
Concord  the  fields,  by-paths,  highways,  were  swarm- 
ing with  enemies.  Every  stone- wall,  thicket,  copse, 
or  wood  was  an  ambuscade ;  every  house,  bam,  or- 
chard, or  grove,  a  fortress  which  became  the  scene 
of  furious  assault  and  sanguinary  encounter. 

The  moming  was  a  beautiful  one.  Spring  was 
unusually  early,  mild,  and  verdant.  Fmit-trees 
were  already  in  bloom,  grain  already  waved  in  the 
fields.  Xature,  in  her  most  kindly  mood,  seemed 
to  forbid  the  strife  begun  in  her  j^eaceful  do- 
main. 

The  six  miles  back  to  Lexington  was  a  fiery 
gantlet  for  the  troops.  An  incessant  blaze  of 
musketry  surrounded,  or  rather  ingulfed  them,  so 
that  those  provincials  at  a  distance  were  guided  by 
the  smoke  which  slowly  drifted  along,  concealing 
the  combatants  from  view.  Near  Ilardv's  Hill, 
Cudworth,  with  the  Sudbury  men,  met  and  attacked 
the  retreating  regulars.  Smith  ordered  out  liis 
flank  guards  to  clear  the  stone-walls  and  roadside 
coverts  in  his  front.  They  became  the  especial 
mark  of  the  provincials,  and  were  rhrust  back  upon 
the  main  body  wherever  a  clump,  a  wall,  or  a  forest 
enfiladed  the  road.    The  British  officers  soon  saw 


that  it  was  getting  serious.  The  men  most  halt 
to  load  and  fire,  which  delayed  their  progress.  .  One 
by  one  they  were  dropping.  Back  at  the  North 
Bridge  their  ofiicers  told  them  the  Yankees  were, 
firing  blank  cartridges;  and  one  soldier,  feeling 
himself  struck  by  a  rebel  bullet,  asked  his  captain 
how  he  would  like  some  of  that  powder.  Still,  the 
troops  closed  up  the  frequent  gaps  in  their  ranks, 
kept  a  good  countenance,  and  forced  their  way 
steadily  on,  for  they  had  l;>een  told  help  was  com- 
ing. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  troops  advanced  the 
American  fire  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  As  soon  as 
the  enemy  had  passed  one  ambuscade,  the  yeomen 
leaped  walls  and  fences  and  ran  swiftly  across  the 
fields  until  they  once  mor(^  gained  the  head  of  the 
British  column,  repeating  the  manccuvre  again  and 
again.  Every  moment  gave  them  increased  confix 
deuce.  Tlie  soldiers  could  only  now  and  then 
bring  down  a  man,  but  where  one  fell  a  hundred 
arose  to  take  his  place.  Pleuty  of  veterans  were 
there,  to  direct  and  animate  tlie  unskilled  but 
ardent  young  minute-men, — veterans  to  whom  the 
roar  of  musketry  was  like  the  spur  to  the  mettled 
courser,  and  in  whom  the  sight  of  blood  aroused  all 
the  rage  of  battle.  Panic  was  beginning  to  work 
in  the  British  column. 

Just  below  the  Brooks  Tavem,  where  the  woody 
defile  aflforded  excellent  cover  to  the  Americans, 
the  British  sustained  a  murderous  fij:e,  by  which 
they  lost  eight  men.  Again  their  flank  guards 
attempted  to  dislodge  the  provincials  from  these 
woods,  and  again  were  they  forced  to  give  over  the 
attempt.  Now  Baldwin,  with  the  men  of  Wobura, 
fell  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and,  as  they  entered 
Lincoln,  Parker,  with  the  Lexington  company,  un- 
dismayed, and  eager  to  avenge  their  fallen  com- 
rades, retumed  with  deadly  effect  the  volley  they 
received  in  the  early  moming.  This  time  it  is 
the  British  who  mn.  No  troops  on  earth  could 
endure'  that  withering  fire  which  was  slowly  but 
surely  consuming  them.  From  this  moment  the 
retreat  became  a  rout.  The  Americans  continued 
to  shoot  them  down  like  mad  dosrs,  and  the  Britons  . 
to  fight  their  way  on  with  the  energy  of  desjnir* 
The  roval  oflicers  were  hurried  alons:  bv  the  head- 
long  rush  of  their  soldiers ;  the  soldiers  were  be- 
come alike  deaf  to  orders,  threats,  or  entreaties. 

At  lengthy  near  the  old  Viles  Tavem,  on  the 
boundary  of  Lexington,  Smith  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing a  detachment  in  a  good  position,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  with  wliich  he  hoped  to  hold  the 
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Ainericans  in  cKeck  iintil  an  effort  to  rally  the 
fugitives  could  be  made.  Tlie  Americans  swept 
this  rear-guard  befojre  them  Mrith  ease,  and  again 
cl<^^  v\  upon  the  main  body  on  Fiske  Hill,  where 
So^ith  and  Pitcaim,  beside  themselves  with  rage  and 
mortiftcatiouj  were  endeavoring  to  restore  order. 
Tlie  offipers  got  in  front  and  threatened  their  men 
with  instant  death  if  they  stirred  without  orders. 
Tlie  effort  was  heroic,  but  vain.  Ac^ain  a  storm  of 
bullets,  renewed  the  confusion,  revived  the  panic. 
Smith  was  wounded,  Pitcaim  unliorsed  here.  Down 
the  hill,  into  Lexington,  the  fugitives  streamed.  On 
tliey  fled  past  ihe  village  green,  where  they  so  lately 
stood,  liaughty,  defiant,  and  celebrating  their  in- 
glorious triumjih  with  roars  of  derisive  laugliter  at 
seeing  the  Yankees  ran.' 

In  this  sorry  plight,  their  ranks  thinned  by 
death,  wounds,  and  fatigue,  their  ammunition 
spent,  tlie  leading  fugitives  perceived  tlie, .head  of 
a  British  column  coming  up  the  road.  This  proved 
to  be  the  first  brigade,  commanded  by  Lord  Percy, 
whom  General  Gage  had  despatched  ^to  Smithes 
assistance.  Tlie  same  fatality  which  attended  all 
tlie  events  of  this  day  had  delayed  the  march  of 
tlie  reinforcement  from  four  until  nine  o'clock.  It 
then  took  the  long  route  by  Boxbury,  Brookline, 
and  Cambridge,  where  the  provincials  further  de- 
.layed  it  by  taking  up  the  pbnks  of  the  bridge  over 
Charles  Biver.  *  Fortunatelv  for  Smith  the  Ameri- 
cans  did  not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  to  clieck  Percy  here.  Moreoirer,  the 
greater  part  of  the  militia  of  Cambridge,  of  Wat- 
ertbwn,  and  of  Newton  were  gone  up  the  road  to- 
wards Lexington.  Lord  Percy  therefore  inarched 
on  unmolested  until  lie  met  the  fusritives  of  Smith's 
command  lialf  a  mile  below  Lexington  Common. 

Percy's  brigade  consisted  of  the  4th,  23d,  and 
47th,  a  battalion  of  maHnes,  and  a  section  of 
royal  artillecr,  with  two  six-ix)unders.  Tlie  guns 
were  quickly  put  in  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  unlimbered,  and  opened  fire  on  the  pursuing 
provincials,  who,  baffled  for  the  moment,  sullenly 
withdrew  out  of  range.  Smith's  men,  overcome 
with  fatigue^  threw  themselves  panting  uix)n  the 
ground,  with  tlieir  tongues  protniding  from  their 
mouths,  like  hounds  after  a  chaste.  The  conflict 
now  ceased  for  half  an  hour,  durhig  which  Smith's 
men  were  rested  and  formed  again. 

While  the  troops  at  Lexington  were  quietly 
awaiting  the  order  to  march,  a  convoy  of  provis- 
ions and  ammunition  which  had  followed  them  was 
uttack'pd  in  Menotoniy,  the  guard  overpowered,  and 


the  wagons  captured*    Several  of  the  escort 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 

At  two.  Earl  Percy  gave  the  order  to  march. 
Captain  Harris,  of  his  own  Raiment,  was  giwn  com- 
mimd  of  the  rear-guanl.  For  two  miles  the  com*- 
bined  force  met  with  little  or  no  opposition,  but 
one  was  preparing  before  which  the  previous  con- 
flicts seemed  trifling  indeed. 

During  the  intermission  of  battle  the  Americans, 
were  joined  by  General  Heath  and  Dr.  tVarren, 
who  had  met  on  the  road  from  Watertown  to  Lex- 
ington. The  former  had  ordered  a  coiuiKiiiy  he 
found  at  Watertown  to  Cambridge,  for  the  puqiose 
of  again  dismantling  the  bridge  over  which  P(^rcy 
liad  passed,  and  by  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn. The  militia  were  to  barricade  the  bridge- 
head and  make  a  stand  there.  General  Athitcomb 
was  also  present  with  the  provincials,  whose  num- 
bers every  moment  increased. 

When  Percy's  column  descended  from  the  high 
ground  to  the  plain  of  Menotomy,  the  provincials 
assaulted  them  with  new  vigor  and  imiK'tuosity. 
On  both  sides  tlie  firing  was  the  heaviest  of  tlie, 
day.  Warren's  intrepidity  was  conspicuous.  A 
bullet  grasped  his  head.  He  and  Heath  led  the 
force  which  doggedly  hung  on  the  British  rear. 
Half  Harris's  company  were  killed  or  womidefl  while 
fighting  their  way  through  the  village.  From  some 
of  the  houses  on  the  road  the  troops  were  fired 
upon,  after  which  every  one  was  broken  into,  the 
inmates  brutally  maltreated,  and  in  many  instances 
the  dwellings  fired.  While  thus  engaged,  the  mili- 
tia of  Boxbury,  Dorchester,  Brookline,  and  Danvers 
vigorously  attacked  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Percy 
was  compelled  again  to  have  recourse  to  his  cannouj^ 
but  after  firing  a  few  shots  the  pieces  were  limbered 
up  for  want  of  ammunition. 

Fifteen  hundred  British  soldiers  were  now  des- 
perately fighting  against  an  equal  or  greater  num- 
ber of  militia  through  the  long  vilbge  street. 
Exasperated  by  tlie  resistance  which  met  them  at 
every  step,  harassed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  the 
soldiers  beliaved  like  fiend?. .  Old  men  were  bay- 
oneted without  pity,  women  and  children  driven 
screaming  into  the  fields,  while  their  dwellings 
were  being  pillaged  and  the  torch  applied.  A 
number  of  Americans  from  Danvers,  who  had 
barricaded  themselves  in  an  enclosure  on  the  rood, 
were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  sight  of 
these  wanton  butcheries,  the  flames,  the  fleeing  wo- 
men, maddened  the  assailants,  who,  forgetting  fear, 
boldly  closed  with  the  British  rear.     Hand-to-hand 
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en^Dimten  took  place.  Bernard^  colonel  of  the 
Boyal  Welsh,  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  Percy's  uni- 
fonn  torn  by  another. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  retreat  through  Cam- 
bridge, Percy,  fortunately  for  his  worn-out  soldiers, 
took  the  road  to  Charlestown  by  Milk  Bow  and 
Prospect  Hill.  The  preparations  of  the  Americans 
to  receive  him  at  the  bridge  were,  therefore,  frus- 
trated ;  but  the  pursuers  continue  to  follow  and 
to  ply  the  troops  with  musketry  until  they  passed 
Charlestown  Neck.  Here  the  Americans  halted 
and  the  pursuit  ceased.  A  few  moments  later,  and 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the  Essex  yeomanry 
would  have  fallen  on  Percy's  flank.  An  officer 
rode  up  and  reported  them  close  at  hand  just  as 
tlie  last  of  the  royal  troops  filed  across  the  neck. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  for  some  time  the  route 
of  the  troops  had  been  lighted  by  the  flashes  of 
musketry.  Percy  led  his  worn,  foot-sore,  and  dis- 
pirited men  to  the  brow  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  still 
showed  a  defiant  front.  Notified  by  the  musketry 
of  his  arrival.  Gage  at  once  sent  two  hundred 
men  of  the  64th  to  his  assistance,  who  began  an 
intrenchment  on  the  hill,  and  during  the  night 
Percv's  command  was  ferried  over  the  river. 
Smith's  men  had  been  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  under  arms,  marching  and  fighting  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

General  Heath  halted  his  men  on  Charlestown 
Common.  After  a  council  of  officers  held  at  the 
foot  of  Prospect  Hill,  a  strong  picket-guard  was 
posted  here,  sentinels  stationed  along  the  road  to- 
wards the  etiemy,  and  patrols  sent  out  with  orders 
to  be  vigilant.  The  main  body  then  fell  back  to 
Cambridge,  where,  after  securely  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  the  army  of  the  people  slept 
on  their  arms  in  this  the  first  bivouac  of  the  Revo- 
lution. During  the  night  an  amied  schooner  came 
up  the  river  and  alarmed  the  camp,  but,  getting 
aground,  did  no  injury,  while  the  want  of  a  single 
field-piece  prevented  the  Americans  from  making 
her  their  prize. 

The  British  loss  on  the  19th  of  April  was 
seventy-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
wounded,  and  twenty-six  missing.   Two  lieutenant- 


colonels  and  sixteen  other  commissioned  officers . 
were  put  hor9  dn  combat.  The  Americans  lotft 
forty-nine  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  five 
missing.  As  Middlesex  had  bOme  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting,  so  her  loss  was  greatest.  Of  tlie  totd 
casualties  she  sustained  more  than  half.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  wUl  show  how  honorable ' 
was  her  record  upon  this  immortal  day :  — 
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Nearly  half  the  Americans  who  were  killed  fell 
in  the  struggle  at  Menotomy.  The  Danvers  com- 
pany had  seven  killed  and  several  wounded  hc^reu 
Captain  Gideon  Foster,  with  this  gallant  band, 
one  hundred  strong,  marched  sixteen  miles  in  four 
hours.  Lynn,  Beverly,  Salem,  Roxbury,  Brookline, 
and  Needham  contributed  to  the  list  of  fallen  or 
disabled  heroes.  Captain  John  Ford  of  Chelm^ 
ford,  a  soldier  of  the  French  Wars,  killed  with  his 
own  hand  five  of  the  enemy.  .The  following  day 
the  Americans  gathered  their  own  and  the  enemy's 
dead  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  next  ensuing  those  who 
had  partici])ated  in  the  battle  stood  up  in  the 
churches  while  thanks  were  publicly  given  for 
their  safe  return. 

Already  had  the  strife  begun ; 

Alreadj  blood  on  Coacord's  plain 

Alonf^  tlie  springing  grass  bad  run. 

And  blood  had  flowed  at  Lexington  ! 

Like  brooks  of  April  rain. 

Bbtakt. 
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Civil  war  was  now  fdlly  inaugurated,  and  Mid- 
dlesex was  become  the  scene  of  the  first  warlike, 
operations  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  delegates  who  were  authorized  to  call  the 
Provincial  Congress  together  in  an  emergency 
like  the  present  had  done  so  on  the  18th,  when 
the  unmistakable  preparations  in  Boston  impressed 
them  with  a  full  sense  of  impending  danger.  Be- 
fore the  delegates  could  assemble,  the  battle  of 
Lexington  was  fought.  Three  days  after,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  22,  congress  met  at  Concord;  but 
adjourned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  to 
Watertown,  wliich  subsequently  became  the  seat  of 
the  provincial '  insurrectionary  government.  On 
the  i&A.  Josepli  Warren  was  elected  president  pro 
tempore  in  room  of  Hancock,  who  had  been  named 
a  delegate  to  Philadelphia. 

The  executive  committees  were  to  have  contin- 
ued their  sessions  at  Menotomy  on  the  19th,  had 
not  the  battle  deranged  their  plans.  They,  how- 
ever, met  on  the  20th  at  Cambridge,  which  was 
now. become  the  headquartera  of  the  Massachusetts 
forces.  Every  nerve  was  being  strained  to  assem- 
ble an  army.  The  labors  of  the  committees  were 
incessant.  Each  moment  was  considered  precious. 
Accounts  of  the  engagement  of  the  19th,  with 
appeab  for  help,  were  sent  to  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Bliode  Island.  Appeak,  the  most 
urgent,  were  also  made  to  the  towns  to  send  for- 
ward men  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  had 
flocked  to  arms  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  who, 
upon  the  entreaty  of  their  officers,  had  remained 
in  camp  at  Cambridge  or  Boxbury  ever  since. 
These  forces  had,  indeed,  blocked  up  the  approaches 
to  Boston ;  but  it  was  every  hour  feared  that  Gen- 
eral Gage  would  seek  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of  the 
19th  before  preparation  for  successful  resistance 
could  be  made. 

Congress  resolved  to  raise  13,000  men  im- 
mediately. General  Preble  having  declined  the 
commission  tendeaul  him.  General  Ward  became 
commander-in-chief,  with  headquartera  at  Cam- 
bridge.    General  Thomas  took  command  of  the 


forces- at  Boxbuij,  with  the  rank  of.  lieutenant- 
general.  General  Heath  continued  in  command 
at  Cambridge  until  the  arrival  of  General  Ward, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  A  distribution  of 
the  available  troops  was  made,  camps  formed, 
alarm-posts  designated,  and  the  formal  investment 
of  Boston  fiftirly  begun. 

But  what  were  the  neighboring  colonies  doing  in 
this  crisis?  Even  while  the  fighting  was  going 
on,  up  and  down  the  historic  highway,  courien 
were  despatched  over  the  great  routes  to  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Hampshire  with  the  news  that  war 
had  actually  b^un.  Every  town,  every  obscure 
hamlet  reached,  was  in  turn  electrified.  The  entire 
population  sprang  to  arms ;  nor  were  those  whose 
kindred  had  been  slaughtered  at  Lexington  more 
eager,  more  determined  to  avenge  the  blood  poured 
out  there  than  were  their  sympathizing  brethren  of 
New  England.  But  while  soldiera  were  hastily 
mustering  for  the  long  march  to  Cambridge,  the 
impetuous  ardor  of  some  heroic  men  overbore  all 
delay.  The  martial  instinct  of  the  veterans  warned 
them  of  the  value  of  moments  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. Hardly  had  the  cry,  "  To  arms  I ''  reached 
the  borders  of  Connecticut,  when  one  of  the  most 
gallant  spirits  that  ever  unsheathed  a  sword  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  news 
overtook  him,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  spurred 
for  the  scene  of  action. 

On  the  21st  Israel  Putnam  rode  into  Concord 
on  the  same  horae  he  had  mounted,  the  afternoon 
before,  at  Pomfret,  on  hearing  of  the  fighting  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  The  gallant  veteran  had 
not  stopped  to  diange  his  clothing,  or  to  unyoke 
the  oxen  with  which  he  was  ploughing.  After 
conferring  with  the  provincial  delegates,  he  on  the 
same  day  wrote  back  to  hasten  the  despatch  of 
Connecticut  troops  to  Cambridge.  The  next  day 
he  was  in  Cambridge,  ready  for  any  call  that  might 
be  made  upon  him.  His  presence  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  provincinls ;  in  him  the  provincial 
soldiers  recognized  the  leader. 

When  the  tidings  that  Americans  were  fighting 
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with  British  soldiers  reached  the  village  of  Derry- 
field,  since  Manchester^  in  New  Hampshire,  John 
Stark  was  ip  ten  minutes  on  horseback,  and  on  his 
rapid  way  to  Lexington.  His  name,  like  Putnam's, 
was  known  in  every  houseliold  of  New  England. 
Outstripping  the  New  Hampsiiire  sohliers,  who' 
were  already  on  the  march,  he  reached  headquarters 
in  season  to  be  assigned  to  duty  on  the  tiA.  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent  of  New  Hampshire  was  also  early 
on  the  ground.  Medford  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  soldiers  from  this  colony. 

Congress  appointed  committees  to  prepare  an 
account  of  the  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  and  to 
take  depositions  showing  tliat  the  British  troops 
had  provoked  hostilities  by  first  firing  upon  the 
American  militia.  These  documents,  mith  an 
address  to  the  |)eople  of  Great  Britain,  were  de- 
spatched to  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  Loudon,  by  a 
swift  vessel.  Captain  Derby  was  enjoined  to 
keep  his  destination  a  profound  secret. 

The  headquarters  of  the  patriot  army  were  fixed 
in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Hastings,^  the  college 
steward,  where  the  Committee  of  Safetv  also  held 
its  sessions.  In  fact,  this  committee  constituted 
the  supreme  executive  head  from  which  General 
Ward  derived  his  orders,  and  which  cut  out  all 
the  work  relative  to  the  armv  for  the  action  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  Here,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
Captain  Benedict  Arnold  reported  with  a  company 
from  Connecticut.  The  confusion  incident  to  the 
entrance  of  troops  into  the  usually  quiet  town  de- 
cided the  authorities  of  Harvard  College  to  dismiss 
the  students  for  the  present.^  The  buildings  were 
immediately  occupied  by  provincial  troops.  Presi- 
dent Jjangdon  was  appointed  cliaplain  to  the  arm/. 
A  hospital  was  oi^nized.  William  Burbeck  of 
Boston  |tnd  Eichard  Gridley  of  Stoughton  were 
engaged  as  engineers,  the  latter  to  rank  as  chief.^ 

The  want  of  proper  field  and  siege  artillery  was 
keenly  felt  at  headquarters.  Only  a  few  light  brass 
pieces  were  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers.  A 
few  iron  caimon  and  two  or  three  mortars  consti- 
tuted the  entire  siege  train.  At  this  juncture  Cap- 
tain Arnold  presented  himself  before  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  with  the  information  that  there  were  at 
Ticonderoga  eighty  heavy  cannon,  twenty  being  of 
brass,  and  ten  or  twelve  mortars.     He  boldly  pro- 

^  StiU  ttandiog,  and  known  to  the  preMnt  generation  as  the 
Mrthplm  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

'  The  roUege  was  temporarily  removed  to  Concord,  where  the 
term  waa  retaroed  in  Ortober. 

'  The  afnreement  with  Gridley  provided  lor  a  nfe-annnity  to 
be  pttdThiBi  after  the  colony  foreea  ahonld  he  diebaeded. 


posed  to  undertake  the  capture  of  this  post.  His 
offer  was  considered  and  approved  by  a  coimcil  of 
war,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  Arnold  received 
a  commission  from  the  committee  empowering  him 
to  raise  four  hundred  men  for  the  proposed  secret 
expedition.  Before  he  could  carry  his  plan  into 
effect,  he  was  forestalled  by  Ethan  Allen  and  others 
who  had  conceived  the  same  idea.  Arnold  theie- 
fore  joined  Allen  at  Castleton.  The  confeder- 
ates arrived  before  Ticonderoga  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  at 
daybreak  Allen  made  his  audacious  and  suooeas- 
ful  demand  for  the  surrender  of  tlie  fortress.  >  In 
the  event  of  his  success,  Arnold  was  to  hare  at 
once  transported  the  most  serviceable  artillery  to 
Cambridge;  but  the  fortress  being  taken  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Connecticut,  its  disposition  was  referred  to= 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  its  dismantling  for 
the  present  prevented. 

No  systematic  effort  to  secure  their  position^ 
other  than  by  some  light  intrenchments  carried  from 
the  college  greeu  towards  the  river,  and  a  redoubt  ) 
on  the  Cambridge  shore  opposite  Boston  Common, 
seems  to  liave  been  made  by  the  Americans  before 
the  12th  of  May.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
was  at  Cambridge,  with  its  pickets  well  out  towards 
Cliarlestown,  and  the  New  Hampshire  troops, 
under  Stark,  encamped  about  the  Boyall  farm  at 
Medford.  General  Thomas  occupied  Boxbuiy, 
thus  closing  the  only  avenue  into  Boston  by  land. 
The  British  general,  were  he  disposed  to  attempt 
a  sortie  in  force,  might  either  march  out  over  the 
neck  and  attack  Thomas  in  front,  or  by  landing 
his  troops  at  Dorchester  Neck,  and  makmg  a. 
considerable  detour,  turn  tliat  general^s  position,  f : 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  execution  of  tlie 
latter  plan  at  this  early  stage  of  the  siege. 

While  Thomas  held  Roxbury  firmly,  Cambridge 
could  only  be  attacked  by  a  focce  marching  from 
Cliarlestown,  or  from  Lechmere's  Point,  or  froni 
some  point  on  Charles  River  above  tlie  great  basin. 
In  either  case  the  attacking  column  must  move  to 
the  place  of  disembarkation  in  boats,  i^hich  was  a' 
serious  disadvantage.  To  meet  the  first  of  these 
contiiiijXMicies  the  Americans  had  only  to  fortify 
the  heights  commanding  Charlestown  Neck.  Pros- 
pect Hill  was  the  key  to  this  line  of  defence,  with 
the  two  inferior  summits,  then  called  Cobble  Hill,* 
and  Ploughed  Hill,^  well  advanced  on  its  right  and 

^  McLean  Aaylnm  aite. 

s  Ml  BeocdiU,  oa  the  M/atie  aide,  mw  perUj  leveOed. 
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Ififtj  and  adminblj  situated,  not  only  for  enfilading 
fbe  nc90k,  but  also  for  controlling  the  approach  by 
irat^r.  These  hills  were  all  within  the  American 
line  of  outposts. 

A  force  landing  at  Lechmere's  Point  would  be 
exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  which  liad  rendered 
the  expedition  to  Lexington  abortive.  But  the 
greatest  objection  to  an  attempt  from  this  direction 
was"  tlie  al^olute  impossibility  of  moving  artillery 
over*  the  marches,  which  must  be  crossed,  before 
reaching  firm  ground.  It  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  after  the  lesson  of  the  19th  of  April  the 
British  general  would  attack  the  insurgent  army 
witliotit  eannon;  yet  there  was  a  strong  preposses- 
sion in  General  Ward's  mind  tliat  an  attack  was  to 
be  expected  in  this  quarter,  apparently  founded  upon 
thi  circumstance  that  the  Lexington  expedition 
had  effected  a  landing  here.  A  landing  higher  up 
Charles  River,  nearer  to  the  American  encampment, 
must  be  effected  under  fire,  and  as  the  river  was  too 
shallow  to  allow  heavy  ships  to  come  up  in  order 
to  cover  a  disembarkation,  and  the  Americans  now 
had  cannon  mounted,  little  apprehension  was  felt 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  this  side. 

Oa  the  12th  of  May  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Council  of  War,  after  an 
examination  of  the  ground,  reported  in  favor  of 
throwing  up  earthworks  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
to  Charlestown,  near  the  head  of  Willis's  Creek  ;^ 
and  of  erecting  strong  redoubts  on  Prospect  Hill 
and  Bunker  Hill.  This  recommendation,  there  is 
now  no  room  to  doubt,  was  communicated  to  Gen- 
eral Gage  by  Benjamin  Church,  cliairman  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

The  reference  to  Bunker  Hill  here  is  interest- 
ing and  significant  as  showing  when  a  purpose  to 
occupy  this  important  position  was  first  seriously 
entertained;  but  the  eyes  of  both  the  British  and 
American  commanders  were  at  the  present  moment 
fixed  in  a  different  direction.  Gage  feared  an  attack 
from  Dorchester  Heights.  He  was  less  apprehen- 
sive that  his  enemy  would  occupy  those  of  Charles- 
town,  because  the  approach  to  th«it  peninsula  was 
fully  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  several  ships 
of  war.  He  liad  evacuated  it  after  the  battles  of 
the  19th  of  April,  evidently  considering  it  securely 
guarded  by  the  guns  of  tlie  fleet.  But  with  Dor- 
chester Heights  the  case  was  different.  Here  M-as 
a  position  which  not  only  commanded  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  enfikded  his  laboriously  prepared 
works  on  the  neck,  but  where  artillery  would  sweep 

1  lliUer't  River,  now  ofwiy  obliternted. 


the  inner  roadstcdl  clean  of  shipping.  Moreover,  il 
could  be  reinforeed  from  Boxbury  without  expos- 
ing the  relieving  troops  to  the  destructive  fire 
which  could  be  eoocQutrated  on  Qiarlestown  Neck. 
This  reasoning  was  so  conclusive,  that  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  fatuity  wliich  prevented  the  prompt 
seizure  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  General  Gage; 
so  unanswerable,  that  the  amazing  apathy  of  Gen* 
eral  Howe  in  leaving  tliese  heights  unoccupied 
through  the  ensuing  summer  and  winter  led  in- 
evitably to  the  evacuation  of  Boston  at  tlie  moment 
wlien  his  more  enterprising  antagtmist  opened  his 
batteries  there. 

By  the  4th  of  May  General  Gage  had  almost 
completed  a  battery  for  ten  twenty-four-pounders, 
bearing  upon  Doreliester  pcninsub,  which  he  hoped 
would  effectually  prevent  the  erection  of  rebel 
works  there.  On  this  day  the  Committee  of  Safety 
addressed  pressing  appeals  to  th^  colonies  of  Bhode 
Island  and  Connecricut  for  additional  troops,  in 
order,  as  they  write,  *'  to  enable  us  to  secure  a 
pass  of  the  greatest  importance  te  our  common 
interest,  and  which  the  enemy  will  certainly  pos- 
sess themselves  of  as  soon  as  their  reinforcements 
arrive ;  and  if  ihej  once  get  possession,  it  will  cost 
us  much  blcKxl  and  treasure  to  dislodge  them ;  but 
it  may  now  be  secured  by  us,  if  we  Imd  a  force 
sufficient,  without  any  danger."  On  the  9th  the 
war  council  decided  to  call  in  enough  of  the  neigh- 
boring militia  to  enable  the  army  to  take  possession 
of  and  defend  Doreliester  Heights  without  weaken- 
ing the  camp  at  Boxbury.  The  next  day  an  ordier 
was  sent  to  all  the  colonels  absent  on  recruiting 
service  to  repair  forthwith  to  Cambridge.  Two 
thousand  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  militia  were  di- 
rected to  concentrate  at  Boxbury,  enlisted  men 
were  ordered  to  their  regiments,  and  no  furlougha 
were  to  be  granted  until  further  orders. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  intention  to 
assume  the  offensive  on  the  south  of  Boston  at  this 
time  was  abandoned ;  but  on  the  12th  the  fiir  more 
audacious  and  fiir  more  dangerous  idea  of  seizing 
the  heights  of  Cliarlestown  on  the  north  was 
developed  by  the  revolutionary  council.  The  de- 
clared purpose  of  fortifying  Hunker  Hill  was  to 
annoy  an  enemy  coming  out  of  Giarlestown  by 
land  or  going  by  water  to  Mcdford.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Americans  entertained  the  fear  that, 
having  full  control  of  all  water  approaches,  the 
enemy  might  make  a  descent  at  Medford,  through 
which  a  way  might  be  found  to  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.    Colonel  Stark,  it 
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will  be  lemerobered,  held  this  village.  Banker  Hill 
also  commanded  the  usual  ferry- way  over  Mystic 
Biver  to  Maiden.  Not  oiilv  its  imiiortance  in  a 
military  view,  but  the  language  of  the  committ^ 
when  advocating  the  measure,  declare  the  seizure 
of  Banker  Hill  an  aggressive  act^ —  one  not  at  all 
essential  to  successful  defence  of  the  American 
position,  but  a  direct  defiance  to  the  Britisli  com- 
mander ill  Boston. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate,  the  American  army  occu- 
pied Cambridge,  with  its  right  on  the  Charles  and 
its  left  on  the  Mystic.  \YilliVs  Creek  divided  this 
position  nearly  in  the  centre.  Thomases  corps  was 
cantoned  in  Roxbary.  Stark  was  in  MeJford,  and  a 
few  militia  garrisoned  Maiden  and  Chelsea,  in  order 
to  protect  those  towns  from  the  enemy's  foraging 
parties.  Ward's  extreme  right  was  covered  by  earth- 
works reacliing  from  the  college  to  the  river.  His 
front  was  protected  by  an  iutrenchment  carried  over 
the  summit  of  Dana,  then  Butler's  Hill.  Behind 
this  hill,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  headquarters, 
the  road  frort  Charlestown  to  Cambridge  crossed 
the  head  of  Willis's  Creek  by  a  bridge.  Breast- 
works were  thrown  up  here  on  each  side  of  the* 
road.  The  way  from  headquarters  to  Lechmere's 
Point  passed  by  Inman's  farm,^  and  crossed  to  the 
west  side  of  Willis's  Creek,  which  it  descended  to 
where  a  low  causeway  and  bridge,  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  Gore  Street,  crossed  the  creek  to  the  Point. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  siege  General  Putnam 
took  post  with  the  Connecticut  troops  at  Inman's ; 
and  where  the  bridge  and  causeway  connected 
Lechmere's  Point  with  the  Charlestown  shore, 
earthworks  were  thrown  up  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  Somewhere  on  the  Cambridge  shore  the 
Americans  had  built  a  s(|uare  redoubt  which  was 
guarded  by  two  or  three  hundred  men.  These 
works  Were  all  defensive,  being  designed  to  cover 
those  possible  points  of  attack  that  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

*  General  Gage  was  not  idle,  but,  not  feeling  him- 
sirlf  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive,  his  ex- 
ertions were  directed'  to  putting  Boston  in  as  good 
a  confiition  of  defence  as  ]X)ssible  before  the  attack 
which  he  daily  expected  should  take  place.  He 
had  advice  that  reinforcements  were  on  the  way  to 
him,  and  believing  that  the  Americans  also  knew 
it,  he  expected  they  would  make  an  assault  before 
the  garrison  was  further  strengthened.  Fearing 
also  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  him  from 
without  the  inhabitants  would  rise  and  begin  a 

^  Ralph  InmMi*s  boiite  stood  on  what  b  now  InnuiQ  Sutet. 


massacre  of  the  soldiers,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  selectmen  by  which  the  inliabicailts  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  town  upon  surrendering  th^ 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement  the  arma 
were  given  up  and  deposited  in  the  place  desigt 
nated.  For  a  time  the  engagement  was  carried  oat 
in  good  faith.  Hundreds  availed  themselves  of 
tlie  permission  to  escape  from  the  beleaguered  capi- 
tal ;  but  thousands  who  were  too  indigent  to  re- 
move still  remained.  To  facilitate  their  departare 
the  Provincial  Congress  provided  for.  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  poor  people  among  the  town^  (rf  the 
province,  where  they  were  to  be  cared  ibr  until 
further  action  could  be  taken  for  their  relief.^  .  But 
before  the  work  of  removal  could  be  finished  the 
agreement  was  violated  by  General  Gage,  over 
whose  sense  of  honor  the  importunity  of  the  torj 
population  prevailed.  It  was  alleged  by  them  that 
the  presence  of  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
rebels  was  the  safeguard  of  the  town ;  so  that  all 
at  once  the  vacillating  general  became  as  anxious 
to  keep  as  he  had  before  been  to  be  rid  of  them. 
Passes  were  refused.  Suffering  and.  privation  be- 
came the  lot  of  those  who  were  thus  cruelly  de- 
tained. 

Tlie  people  of  Charlestown,  fully  sensible  that 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seeing  their 
town  become  a  battle-ground  of  the  contending 
forces,  began  to  leave  it  soon  after  the  I9th  bf 
April.  Moreover,  the  utter  ruin  of  their  business 
prosperity  had  followed  the  shutting  up  of  the 
port  of  Boston.  According  to  the  historian  of  the 
town,  only  one  or  two  hundred,  of  a  population 
numbering  from  two  to  three  thousand  souls,  were 
still  remaining  in  the  town  on  the  17th  of  June. 

So  long  as  the  peo])le  were  permitted  freely  to 
pass  out  of  Boston,  the  patriot  chiefs  were,  of 
course,,  well  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Provincial  Congresf 
had  accorded  to  the  loyalists,  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, the  privilege  of  removing  with  their  effects 
into  Boston;  so  that  General  Gage  liad  also  his 
opportunities  of  obtaining  intelligence.  Many 
Middlesex  families  availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission to  seek  an  asylum  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag.  The  heads  of  these  tory  fam- 
ilic*s  M'ere  men  who  had  held  office  under  the 
crown  ;  in  genend  they  believed  the  rebellion  would 
be  quickly  crushed  ;  but  the  rigid  surveillance  they 
were  under,  the  indignity  to  which  some  had  been 

1  Congrett  allotted  to  Middlesex  1»01S  of  an  ettimaled  total  of 
5,000  penost. '  < 
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snbjepted,  or  the  apprehensioa  felt  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  decided  them  to  abandon  the  homes 
fo  which  veiy  few  were  destined  ever  to  return. 
Cambridge  probably  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
these  families  tliah  anj  other  town  in  the  province. 
To  leave  their  stately  mansions,  witii  all.  the  ease 
and  luxury  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
for  the  squalor  of  a  garrisoned  town  was  a  bitter 
alternative;  to  be  rudely  torn  from  a  society  to 
which  they  had  so  long  given  tone,  and  of  which 
they  were  the  pillars,  was  indeed  hard  to  bear:  but 
their  situation  had  become  intolerable,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Their  elegant  residences  were 
no. sooner  abandoned  tlian  they  were  seized  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  Many  of  them  still  remain 
to  show  what  was  the  prevailing  idea  of  architec- 
^tural  aiagnifioence  intnKluced  by  this  wealthy  and 
long-privileged  class  of  colonial  magnates;  and 
one  is  still  the  most  justly  celebrated  private  man- 
sion in  America. 

General  Chige's  engineers  were  kept  busily  at 
work  while  the  reinforcements  from  England  and 
Ireland  were  arriving.  Some  of  these  had  reached 
him  by  the  25th  of  May,  when  the  Cerberus  came 
into  port  with  Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Bur- 
goyne  on  board.  The  British  commander  now  had 
under  his  orders  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  empire.  Several  of  the  regiments 
bore  a  dbtinguished  and  ancient  record.  Some 
bad  served  in  Canada,  in  Germany,  or  in  the  West 
Indies.  Besides  infantry,  there  was  a  battalion  of 
royal  artillery ;  and  by  the  middle  of  June  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  arrived,  constituting  a  corps 
highly  efiective  in  all  arms,  and  burning  to  re- 
trieve the  disgrace  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

The  generak  and  most  of  the  colonels  ^  had  seen 
service.  Howe,  second  in  command,  and  Clinton 
iiad  fought  in  Germany,  Burgoyne  in  Portugal. 
Howe,  it  was  said,  wais  averse  to  the  service  in 
America ;  but  opportunities  for  distinction  were  too 
few  to  permit  an  ambitious  officer  to  indulge  in 
sentimental  n^rets,  and  he  accepted  it.  His  per- 
sonal bravery  was  known  to  the  whole  army.  Bur- 
goyne was  both  capable  and  brave ;  but  his  esti- 
mate of  himself  was  not  justified  by  his  subsequent 
career.  Howe  was  brilliant  and  dashing;  Ginton 
cool  and  sagacious;  Bui^yne  pompous,  over- 
confident, and  inclined  to  bombast. 

Besides  his  advanced  lines  on  Boston  Neck, 


1  Jmiat  aceiitet  Lord  Perrj  of  haTing  been  given  a  rvgimeiit 
■t  the  espeme  of  tome  braver  and  more  deserving  officer.  Ht 
wai,  however,  a  general  favorite  with  the  army. 


formed  of  two  strong  bastions  joined  by  a  curtain, 
the  battery  already  mentiooed  as  bearing  on  Dor* 
Chester  Heights,  and  the  old  fortification  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  narrow  isthmus,  repaired  aiid 
strengthened.  General  Gage's  engineers  had  thrown 
up  a  small  field-work  on  Copp's  Hill,  at  the  ex- 
treme north  part  of  the  town,  bearing  upon  Charles- 
town  Heiglits,  and  another  on  Beacon  Hill,  designed 
to  command  the  town  itself.  Tlie  largest  body  of 
troops  were  encamped  on  the  Common;  the  re- 
mainder, with  the  exception  of  a  battalion  at  Bar- 
ton's Point,  occupied  empty  warehouses  on  the 
wliarves  and  in  different  parts  of  the  ^own.  Every 
night  the  lines  on  the  neck  were  strongly  rein- 
forced, patrols  traversed  the  streets,  and  guard- 
boats  from  the  ships  of  war  glided  about  the 
harbor  and  the  rivers. 

Captain  Harris,  of  the  5th  Begiment,  thus  de- 
scribes the  superb  view  from  his  encampment  on 
the  5th  of  May :  ''  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  finest  prospects  your  warm  imagination  can 
picture.  My  tent  door  about  twenly  yards  from 
a  piece  of  water  nearly  a  mile  broad,  with  the 
country  beyond  most  beautifully  tumbled  about  in 
hills  and  valleys,  rocks  and  woods,  interspersed 
with  straggling  villages,  with  here  and  there  a 
spire  peeping  over  the  trees,  and  the  country  of 
the  most  charming  green  that  delighted  eye  ever 
gazed  on.  Pity  these  infatuated  people  cannot  be 
content  to  enjoy  such  a  country  in  peace  I  Biit 
alas!  this  moment  their  advanced  sentinels  are 
in  sight,  and  tell  me  they  have  struck  t(ie  fatal 
blow.'' 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  the  town  is  feelingly 
depicted  by  a  letter-writer  of  this  time.  Under 
date  of  the  6th  of  May  he  says :  ''You  can  have  no 
conception.  Bill,  of  the  distresses  the  people  in 
general  are  involved  in.  You  '11  see  parents  tluit 
are  lucky  enough  to  procure  papers  (passes),  with 
bundles  in  one  hand  and  a  string  of  children  in 
the  other,  wandering  out  of  the  town  (with  only  a 
sufferance  of  one  day's  permission)  not  knowing 

whither  they  '11  go You  must  know  that  no 

person  who  leaves  the  town  is  allowed  to  return 
again,  and  this  morning  an  order  from  the  governor 
has  put  a  stop  to  any  more  papers  at  any  rate,  not 
even  to  admit  those  to  go  who  have  procured  'em 
already.'* 

In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fresh 
provisions  after  the  investment  of  the  town,  the 
same  writer  says :  "  We  have  now  and  then  a 
carcass  offered  for  sale  in  the  market,  which  for- 
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merly  we  would  not  have  picked  up  in  the  street ; 
but,  bad  9A  it  is^  it  readily  sells  for  eight  pence  law- 
ful money  per  lb.,  and  a  quarter  of  lamb,  when  it 
makes  its  appearance,  which  is  rarely  once  a  week, 

sells  for  a  dollar Tp  such  shifts  has  the 

necessity  of  the  times  drove  us :  wood  not  scarcely 
to  be  got  at  twenty-two  shillings  a  cord.  Was  it 
not  for  a  trifle  of  salt  provisions  that  we  have 
'twould  be  impossible  for  us  to  live.  Pork  and 
'beans  one  day  and  beans  and  pork  another,  and  fish 
when  we  can  catch  it/' 

The  same  officer  we  have  previously  quoted  jo- 
cosely alludes  to  the  army  commissariat  in  his 
letter  as  follows :  "However  we  block  up  their 
port  the  rebels  certainly  block  up  our  town,  and 
have  cut  off  our  good  beef  and  mutton,  much  to 
t!ie  discomfiture  of  our  mess.  But  while  I  get 
sufficient  to  sustain  life,  though  of  the  coarsest  food, 
with  two  nights  out  of  three  in  bed,  I  shall  not 
repine,  but  rejoice  that  fortune  has  given  me  a 
constitution  to  endure  fatigue,  and  prove  that  it  is 
accident,  not  inclination,  that  has  made  me  hitherto 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.'^  Such  sentiments  entitle 
the  writer  to  the  respect  even  of  an  enemy,  and 
show  in  the  young  captain  of  grenadiers  qualities 
which  subsequently  advanced  hinoi  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.^ 

The  Provincial  Congress  resolved,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  to  borrow  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at 
six  per  centum,  payable  in  two  years,  and  to  issue 
certificates  of  indebtedness  for  the  same.  .  On  the 
5th  a  resolve  passed  declaring  that  by  his  acts, 
both  before  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  General 
Gage  had  "  utterly  disqualified  himself  to  serve 
the  colony  as  governor  or  in  any  other  capacity ; 
"  and  that  no  obedience  ought  in  future  to  be  paid 
by  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  colony  to 
his  writs  for  calling  an  assembly,  or  to  his  procla- 
mations, or  any  other  of  his  acts  or  doings ;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  be  considered 
and  guarded  against  as  an  unnatural  and  inveter- 
ate enemy  of  his  country.'* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  day  after  the 
recommendation  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  the  Amer- 
icans made  a  threatening  demonstration.  At  the 
head  of  from  two  to  tliree  thousand  men,  drawn 
from  the  camps  at  Cambridire,  General  Putnam 
marched  into  Charlestown,  over  Bunker  Hill  and 
Breed's  Hill,  and  through  the  town,  to  the  public 
squaft.  After  parading  some  time,  and  shouting 
their  defiance  to  the  frigate  Somerset,  which  lay 

^  George  Lord  HarrU,  the  conqoeror  of  SeriogapoUm. 


anchored  in  the  ferry-way,  the  Americans  returned 
to  their  camps  without  committing  any  hostile 
act  or  receiving  the  least  molestation  from  the 
enemy. 

The  impunity  with  which  this  xeconnoissanoe 
was  made  doubtless  strengthened  the  belief  that 
very  little  opposition  would  be  offered  to  a  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  peninsula  and  heights  of 
Charlestown.  The  enemy's  frigates  might  easily 
have  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  Americans  whife 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  neck,  but  they  had 
remained  silent ;  and  this  hesitation,  which  really 
proceeded  from  contempt,  might  unjustly  be  at- 
tributed to  fear.  Still  it  would  seem  that. such  a 
demonstration  should  have  opened  the  British 
general's  eyes  to  the  importance  of  Bunker  Hillj 
however  foolhardy  an  attempt  to  possess  it  by  the 
Americans  must  appear  to  the  most  unskilled  sdU 
dier  in  his  army.  He,  however,  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  he  was,  through  the  fleet,  in -virtual 
possession  of  Charlestown. 

Very  little^  change  in  the  situation  occurred 
during  the  last  weeks  of  May  and  the  first  fort- 
night in  June.  Several  affairs  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, except  as  they  .might  raise  the  spirits  and 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  besiegers,  took  place. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May  a  serious  ooa- 
flagration  broke  out  in  Boston,  destroving  the 
barracks  of  the  65th  and  47th  regiments.  The 
65th  lost  their  arms,  clothing,  find  regimental 
property ;  the  47th,  their  clothing.  Detachmepts 
from  the  different  corps  were  sent  to  exunguish 
the  flames,  which  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
doing. 

Several  attempts  by  the  garrison  or  fleet  to 
remove  the  live  stock  or  hay  from  the  harbor 
islands  met  with  determined  resistance  from  the 
Americans.  The  Committee  of  Safety  directed  the 
removal  of  live  stock  to  prevent  its.  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  An  affair  took  place  at  Grape 
Island,  near  Weymouth,  on  the  21st  of  May.  On 
the  27th  an  American  detachment  went  to  Nod- 
dle's Island  (East  Boston)  and  began  to  drive  off 
the  stock.  The  British  admiral  immediately 
landed  some  marines  on  the  island,  and  sent  an 
armed  schooner  around  it  to  intercept  thei  retreat 
of  the  Americans  to  Host  Island  and  the  main- 
land. The  Americans  killed  or  drove  to  Hog 
Island  all  the  stock  on  XcMldle's  Island,  and  burnt 
a  barn  and  farm-house  before  retreating  under  a 
heavv  fire  from  tlie  marines,  several  armed  boats, 
and  the  schooner.    During  the  evening  the  Amer- 
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icans  were  Temforced,  and  tinder  the  comnumd  of 
General  Patuam  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  tlie 
whooner  and  Noddle's  Island^  throughout  the 
night.  Towards  morning  the  schooner  grounded^ 
and  was  abandoned  by  her  crew.  Tlie  Americans 
then  boarded  her,  took  out  her  armament,  and 
burnt  her  to  the  water's  edge.  In  this  affair  the 
Americans  had  two  light  field-pieces,  and  were 
encouraged  by  the  presence  and  example  of  War- 
ren. Tlie  loss  on  both  sides  was  trifling,  but  the 
Americans  were  greatly  elated  by  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  vessel. 

On  the  dOth  the  Americans  again  went  to  Nod- 
dle's Island,  and  burnt  the  Williams  mansion, 
under  the  fire  of  the  shipping.  The  next  day  five 
himdred  sheep  and  thirty  cattle  were  removed  from 
Pettick's  Island  by  a  party  of  provincials  under 
Colonel  Robinson;  and  on  the  night  of  June  2d 
Major  Greaton  carried  off  eiglit  hundred  sheep 
and  lambs,  with  a  number  of  cattle,  from  Deer 

Island. 

« 

Some  few  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  Boston  were  made  by  the  general.  The 
grehadiers  and  light-infantry  were  again  consoli- 
dated in  a  separate  corps,  and  encamped  on  Beacon 
HilL  Part  of  the  43d  was  moved  from  Copp's 
Hill  to  Barton's  Point,  where  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment was  posted.  Tlie  5th,  38th,  and  32d  went 
into  camp  near  the  Common. 

On  the  6th  of  June  an  exchange  of  those  pris- 
onera  captured  on  the  19th  of  April  was  effected 
at  Ch&rl^town.  The  Americans  were  represented 
by  General  Putnam  and  Dr.  Warren.  The  British 
prisoners  were  guarded  to  tlie  place  of  exchange 
by  Captain  Chester's  company  of  Connecticut 
militia,  one  of  the  few  in  the  army  which  was 
uniformed.  Major  Moncrief  was  deputed  by 
General  Gage  to  receive  the  officers  and  men  be- 
longing to  his  army,  and  to  deliver  up  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  nine  in  number.  After  the  usual 
formalities  were  concluded  the  British  officers  were 
iiospitably  entertained  at  Dr.  Foster's  residence, 
after  which  thev  went  on  board  their  vessel  and  the 
Americans  returned  to  Cambridge. 
'  General  Gage,  on  the  l£th  of  June,  issued  an  ex- 
traordinary prochunation  declaring  martial  law  es- 
tablished throughout  the  prtivince.  Full  and  entire 
fardon  was  offered  to  all  such  as  would  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  except 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  All  who  re- 
fused to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  amnesty 
would  be  considered  rebels  and  traitors.    The  Pro- 


vincial Congress  iiAmediately  published  a  counter^ 
proclamation,  in  which  free  pardon  was  offered  to 
those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  to  Boston  for  refuge, 
and  to  all  other  public  offenders  against  the  riglita 
and  liberties  of  the  province,  except  General  Gage, 
Admiral  Graves,  and  such  Mandamus  Councillon 
as  had  not  tendered  their  resignations. 

While  circumstances  thus  contributed  to  aggra- 
vate the  military  exigency,  the  pressing  need  of  some 
.settled  form  of  civil  government  was  keenly  felt. 
General  obedience  was  vidded  to  the  resolutions 
and  orders  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  of  its 
committees,  but  these  were  almost  wholly  directed 
to  the  emergency  which  had  called  this  extraordi- 
nary  body  into  being.^  It  had  no  proper  Iqpsla- 
tive  functions,  although  it  had  assumed  to  direct 
tiie  aflaira  of  tlie  province,  and  liad  exercised  the 
higliest  prerogatives  of  government  in  levying 
troops  and  in  issuing  money.  In  her  distress 
Massachusetts  looked  for  support  to  her  sister 
colonies,  whose  cause  she  was  now  bravely  uphold- 
ing. Those  of  New  Ei^land  had  nobly  come  to 
her  aid  with  their  patriotic  soldiers ;  but  she  felt 
the  inadequacy  of  half-measures  in  the  contest 
b^un  on  her  soil,  and  anxiously*  looked  to  the 
Continental  Congress  for  the  bold  and  energetic 
action  the  crisis  demanded. 

Finding  themselves,  as  regards  govemmait,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  the  people  of  Massachusetts^ 
through  their  congress,  made  a  formal  application 
to  the  Continental  Congress  for  advice  in  assuming 
and  exercising  the  powera  of  civil  government,  the 
want  of  which  was  every  day  causing  such  embar- 
rassment. They  also  suggested  the  propriety  of 
that  congress  taking  the  control  of  the  army  they 
had  brought  into  the  field. 

The  idea  of  a  new  nation  was  slowly  germinating. 
On  the  7th  of  June  a  resolve  of  the  congress,  directed 
to  the  people  of  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  struggling  into  the  light  On 
the  9th  that  august  body,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  re- 
plied to  the  application  of  Massachusetts.  She  was 
advised'  to  elect  a  new  representative  assembly  which 
should,  when  convened,  choose  a  council ;  the  two 
bodies  jointly  to  conduct  the  government  *'  until  a 
governor  of  his  majesty's  appointment  will  consent 
to  govern  the  colony  accoiding  to  its  charter. '' 
Ten  companies  of  expert  riflemen  were  ordered  to 
be  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
to  join  the  army  nt  Boston.  On  the  loth  of  June 
George  Washington  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  continental  forces.    On  the   17th» 
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Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  I^ilip  Schuyler,  and 
Israel  Putnam  were  chosen  major-generals,  and 
Hoiatio  Gates  adjutant-generaL  This  action  re- 
lieved Massachusetts  from  the  heavy  load  of  respon- 


sibility she  had  so  bravely  borne  since  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  But  before  it  could  be  known  in  New 
Engbuid  her  soldiers  had  again  met  the  enemy  in 
battle. 


XIX. 
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Gbkbral  Artexas  Ward  received,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  a  new  commission  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  forces.^  As  such,  his  orders 
were  obeyed  and  respected  throughout  the  whole 
army. .  The  generals  of  the  troops  of  other  colonies 
had  been  sent,  not  to  command,  but  to  reinforce, 
the  army  of  Massachusetts ;  and  in  concjert  with 
the  generals  of  that  army  laid  out  the  work  to  „be 
done  by  the  united  forces.  Of  course  the  obedi- 
ence thus  yielded  was  voluntary ;  but  so  long  as 
it  was  loyally  yielded,  as  it  now  indisputably  was, 
it  is  futile  to  discuss  the  question  whether  General 
Ward  lawfully  commanded  Generals  Spencer,  Put- 
nam, and  Greene,  or  jColonels  Stark  and  Beed;  or 
whether  the  penalties  of  disobedience  might  or 
might  not  have  followed  their  refusal  to  co-opemte 
with  the  Massachusetts  forces.  No  such  refusal  had 
occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  troops  and  pfficers 
of  the  other  colonies  had  taken  positions  on  the 
lines  designated  by  the  commanding  geneml,  who 
liad  now  been  given  a  suitable  rank  for  properly 
exercising  the  chief  command. 

The  Provincial  Congress  had,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  chosen  John  Whitcomb  of  Lancaster,  and 
on  the  14th,  Joseph  Warren  of  Boston,  major- 
generals.  Neither  had  received  his  commission. 
The  former  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  old 
wars,  but  advanced  age  forbade  the  idea  of  active 
service  in  tlie  field.  It  was  his  wish  to  retire  as 
soon  as  the  army  should  be  thoroughly  organized, 
and  this  desire  he  communicated  to  congress  on 
the  I6tli.  Warren,  it  is  believed,  aspired  to  a 
command  in  the  army  he  had  more  than  any  other 
helped  not  only  to  create,  but  to  endow  wiJh  mar- 
tial spirit  and  unify  with  a  purpose.  Witliout 
experience  in  the  profession  of  arms,  he  was,  nevei^ 

^  Tlie  coimnittioiiB  issued  at  this  period  are  in  the  name  of  the 
"  ColoB/  of  the  MatiichttsetU  Ba/,"  and  not  of  the  proTince. 


theless,  an  apt  pupil  in  a  school  where  men  leani 
rapidly,  —  that  of  actual  warfare.  Only  thirty* 
four  years  old  when  chosen  major-general,  he  had 
already  filled  the  more  important  stations  of  pres- 
ident of  congress  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  with  signal  ability  and  intelligence,  with 
unshaken  courage  and  ^resolution.  What  tlie  Bev* 
olution  owed  to  him,  and  what  it  was  felt  it  might 
still  owe,  were  fully  recognized  in  thus  constituting 
him  its  head;  but  Nature  had  meant  him  tabe 
a  leader  of  men,  and  now,  since  the  sword  mutt 
decide,  he  burned  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Henceforth  this  was  for  him  the 
post  of  honor. 

But  the  young  citizen-general  was  too  modest 
to  assume  command  of  veteran  officers  who  had 
grown  old  and  gray  in  war,  until  he  had  vindicated 
his  title  to  do  so  by  deeds.  True,  he  had  shown 
rare  intrepidity  at  Lexington,  and  he  had  fought 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  gallant  Putnam  in  the 
affair  of  Noddle's  Island ;  still  it  is  evident  that  he 
entertained  a  well-founded  distrust  of  his  ability 
to  conduct  a  battle,  and  this  determination  to 
win  his  spurs  before  wearing  them  does  him  the 
greater  honor. 

Congress  determined,  on  the  15th,  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  army  by  appointing  four 
brigadiers,  two  adjutant-generals,  and  two  quarter- 
master-generals ;  but  action  had  not  been  taken  on 
the  17th. 

Notwithstanding  the  herculean  efforts  she  was 
mnkinsT,  Massnciiusetts  had  not  vet  succeeded  in 
raising  the  13,000  men  her  confess  had  voted. 
The  contingents  of  New  Hampsliire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  miirht  swell  the  whole  number  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  officers  and  men;  but 
the  want  of  proper  returns  renders  it  impractio^le 
to  fix  the  total  fprpe  under  arms  with  predsioo. 
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II  is,  however,  known  that  the  twenty-four  regi« 
menu  commissioned  by  Massachusetts,  up  to  the 
16th  of  June,  with  two  others  (Heath's  and  Bobin- 
son's)  reported  nearly  full,  but  not  then  commis- 
sioned, did^not  have  the  requisite  13,000'On  their 
muster-roUs.  The  troops  of  the  other  colonies^ 
numbered  about  fi^e  thousand  men.^  But  want 
of  men  was  ^ot  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  organizing  this  armyl  Indeed,  a  committee  of 
congress  reported  against  mcrensing  the  number 
beyond  the  13,000  originally  called  for.^  It  was' 
impossible  to  arm  thoS^  regiments .  dflready  in 
commission.  Probablv  one  third  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  troops  were  without  muskets  bn  the  16th 
of  June;  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  them  in 
the  province.  Hence  some  battalions  were  fully, 
some  only  partially,  provided.  Tliose  without  arms 
were,  of  course,  not  available  for  battte.  Tliere 
was  also  great  want  of  tents  to  shelter  the^recruits 
constantly  arriving  in  camp,  many  of  ..n^hom,  find- 
ing no  provision  made  to  cover  them,  went  home. 
Bev.  Mr.  Gordon,  historikn  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
at  this  time  chaplain  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
prints  a  return  of  tlia^^rmy  present  at  Cambridge 
on  the  10th  of  June,  giving  a  total  of  7,644  officers 
and  men ;  but  he  hastens  to  warn  us  of  the  untrust- 
worthy character  j)f  any^and  «}1  returns  made  at 
this  time.  Some  officers  who  desired  ^commands 
borrowed  men  from^ regiments: alrnidy  mustered; 
others  made  &Ise  renins  of  the  number  enlisted ; 
nor  could  the  vigilatice  of  the  mustering-officers 
prevent  these  disreputable  practices. 

This  badly  armed,  poorly  officered,  undisciplined 
soldiery,  distributed  along  a  line  nine  miles  in 
extent,  but  mainly  concentrated ;  in  two  partially 
intrenched  camps,  was,  as  we  have  said,  Mn  daily 
expectation  of  being  attacked  by  the  weU-armed> 
well-disciplined,  well-pfficered  army  in  Boston.. 
When  the  actual  fighting  condition  of  the  pirovin- 
cials  is  fairly  considered,  their  superiority  of  num- 
bers does  not  cjutweigh  the  inferiority  in  every 
other  important  ^nstituent  of  an  army>  except 
courage.  Moreover,  the  traditions  of  the  royal 
army  had  educated  Jt  to  believe  that  on«  British 
soldier  ought  not  to  hesitate  fb  attack  two  of  anyt 
other  nation  on  earth. 

The  following  regiments  constituted  the  Massa- 

« 

^  Tlie  New  Hampshire  troops  were  at  Medford  and  Charles- 
town,  the  Rhode  Island  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Connertimt  at  Cam- 
bridge  and  Roihury.    Colonels  Stark  and  Reed  eommanded  the* 
two  New  Hampshire  regiments.  General  Greene  the  Rhode  Isl- 
uA  brigade.  Generals  Spencer  and  Pntnam  the  Connecticut  forces. 


chusetts  army  at  this  date ;  namely,  Whitcomb's, 
Ward's  (General),  Glover's,  Prye's,  Leamed's, 
Nixon's,  Fellows's,  Bridge's,  Tliomas's  (General), 
Bayley's,  Cotton's,  Walker's,  Prescott's,  Scam- 
mon^  Daniel^'s/-PatterQon's,  Gardner's,  Mans- 
field's, Gerrish's,  Heath's  (General),  Robinson's, 
David'  Brewer's,  Woodbridge's,  Jonathan  Brew- 
er's, Little's,  Gerrish's,  Doolittle'sl  Glover  and 
the  two  Brewers  were  commissioned  on  the  16th  of 
June.  Woodbridge  did  not  receive  a  commission 
>Rntil  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Glover's 
Tfgimelit  was  at  ^larblehead ;  four  companies  each 
of  Thomas's  and  Cotton's  were  at  Plymouth,  the 
fest  at  Boxbnry ;  part  of  Jonatlian  Brewer's  at 
Brookline ;  David  BrewePs  at  Boxburv,  Dorches- 
ter;  and  Watertown ;  Learned,  Fellows,  Walker, 
Dapielson,  Bobinson>  and  Heath  were  at  Box- 
i)ury ;  Patterson  was  at.  the  woiiis  near  Lechmere's 
Point;  thfli  others  were  in  Cambridge.  Besides 
infantry,  the  provincials  had  i^ .-  incomplete  regi- 
ment of  artillery  commanded  by  Colonel  Bichard 
Gridley,  chief-engineer  of  the  army. 

By  this  time  the  reinforcements  for  the  royal 
army  in  Boston  were  nearly  all  arrived.  Tlie 
whqle  force  is  estimated  to  number,  at  this  period, 
ten  thousands  men,  but  it  probably  did  not  much 
exceed  eight  thousand  effective  soldiers.  The 
army  was  displeased  with  its  commanding  general, 
but  "had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  recently 
arrived  major-gefi^rals.  .  General  Gage  resolved 
to  act.,  in  concert  with  ue  other  generals,  he 
decided  fii^  to  seize  and  occupy  Dorchester 
Heiglits.  Tliis,  it  was  believed,. might  be  effected 
with'but  little  loss;  Tiie  attempt  was  fixed  for  the 
night  of  the  18th«  }Iowe^waa  tb  knd  a  force  at 
one  point  on  the  shore,. Clinton  at  another,  while 
Burgoyne  aided  the  movement  by  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade of  Tbomai^  and  tlie  approach  to  Dorchester, 
from  the  batterv  oh  Boston  Neck. 

Ajpin  the  Americans  liad  timely  information  of 
wlii|t  #a8  in  agitation.  On  the  12th  of  June  Colo- 
nel~  Qbed's  New  Hampshire  raiment  was  ordered 
to  GJiar^town  Neck.^  On^thieklSth  the  Committee 
of  Safety  directed  the  army  to/^be  in  readiness  to 
repel  the.  attack,  which  ists  considered  imminent. 
On  the  14th  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  placed 
on  the  members.     On  the  15th  the  committee 

^  *"  (Genenl  Orders.) 

"  Headqotrten.  Jnoe  12. 1775. 
"Tbot  Colonel  Reed  qunrter  his  regiment  in  the  houses  on 
Chiiuiestown   Neek,  end  keep  afl  necessirj  guards  between  his 
btmcks  and  the  fenj,  tad  ob  Banker  HiU.*' 

FoBCi't  Amgr.  Archimt, 
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resolved  to  recommend  the  taking  possession  of 
Bunker  Hill,  to  be  '^securelv  kept  and  defended 
by  sufficient  forces.'*  The  resolution  also  requested 
the  council  of  war  to  take  such  steps  respectiug 
Dorchester  Neck  as  to  them  might  seem  exi)edient. 
Both  recommendations  passed  witliout  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  were  immediately  communicated  to 
the  generals  of  the  army.  The  council  of  war, 
to  whom  the  recommendation  was  addressed,  de- 
termined to  carry  it  into  immediate  effect. 

Accordingly,  on  tlie  evening  of  the  16th,  about 
one  thousand  Massachusetts  troops,  dra^in  from 
Prescott's,  Bridge's,  and  Frye's  regiments,  Samuel 
Gridley's  company  of  artillery,  with  two  field- 
pieces,  and  two  hundred  Connecticut  men,  under 
Captain  Knowlton,  of  Putnam's  regiment,  were 
jxiradcd  on  Cambridge  Common.  This  force  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Prescott,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  marched  for  Bunker  Hill.  The 
commander  and  nearly  all  of  the  Massachusetts 
troops  were  from  Middlesex. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  dav  after  the 
first  recommendation  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  Gen- 
eral  Putnam  made  his  reconnoissance  of  Cliarlestown 
at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  in  Cambridge.  On  the 
27th  of  May  he  commanded  at  the  capture  of  the 
British  armed  vessel  at  Chelsea,  when  Warren  ac- 
companied him  as  a  volunteer.  On  the  6th  of  June 
he  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  army,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  at  Cliarlestown.  Tlioroas, 
Heath,  Spencer,  and  Greene  were  at  Boxbury, 
whence,  if  made  at  all,  the  movement  on  Dorches- 
ter Heights  must  begin.  Imperative  reasons  for- 
bade the  withdrawal  of  either  these  generals  or 
their  troops  from  their  present  positions.  The 
movement  upon  Bunker  Hill  proceeded  wholly  from 
the  grand  division  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  Of 
the  generals  here.  Ward  commanded  in  chief;  AVliit- 
comb  and  Warren  were  vet  without  their  commis- 
sions :  Pomerov  and  Putnam  were  available  for  dutv. 

General  Putnam  commanded  the  troops  nearest 
to  Cliarlesto\^'n,  and  covering  Lechmere's  Point. 
His  own,  and  Sargent's  New  Hampshire  regiment 
were  at  Inman's  farm,  with  Patterson's  Massachu- 
setts regiment  half  a  mile  beyond,  on  the  road  to 
Cliarlestown.  Reed  had  been  ordered  to  take  a 
more  advanced  i)osition  and  to  patrol  Cliarlestown. 
Considering  that  Putnam  held  this  exposed  jwsition; 
that  Whitcomb  and  Warren  were  not  yet  his  supe- 
rior officers  ;  thjit  he  had  been  so  prominently  and 
so  successfully  identified  with  whatever  the  army 
had  undertaken,  it  is  not  credible  that  one  of  the 


colonels  of  that  army  should  now  be  intrusted  with 
operations  the  most  important  of  any  it  had  yet 
attempted.^  We  cannot  admit  such  a  hypothesis 
to  be  probable ;  since  no  other  course,  consistent 
with  proper  self-respect,  would  have  remained  for 
Generals  Putnam  and  Pomeroy,  but  to  have 
signed  their  commissions. 

The  detachment  marching  for  Bunker  Hill 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Gridley  and  followed  by 
a  number  of  carts  containing  intrenching  tools. 
When  it  reached  Cliarlestown  Neck  it  was  joined 
bv  General  Putnam,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock 
silently  crossed  the  low  and  narrow  neck  without 
di«5Covery.  Without  halting,  the  detachment  moved 
cautiously  on,  up  the  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  stood  on  the  summit.  This 
eminence,  the  first  reached  after  leaving  the  neck, 
was  the  highest  on  the  peninsula,  and  of  course 
commanded  all  the  adjacent  ground.  A  second 
eminence,  called  Breed's  Hill,  rose  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  first.  The  houses  of  Charlestown 
reached  its  lower  slopes,  and  it  was  nearer  Boston. 
On  Bunker  Hill  the  Americans  would  have  entire 
command  of  Charlestown,  effectually  block  the  way 
from  the  peninsula  into  the  country,  and  be  nearer 
to  their  reinforcements.  If  the  movement  upon 
Charlestown  was  meant  to  be  only  so  far  a^^res- 
sive  as  these  objects  implied,  then  Bunker  Hill  was 
the  better  position.  On  Breed's  Hill,  though  the 
elevation  was  considerably  less,  even  light  gons 
would  throw  shot  and  shell  into  the  north  part  of 
Boston,  and,  of  course,  set  the  town  on  fire  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  enemy's  battery  on  Copp's 
Hill  subsequently  did  Giarlestown.  The  enemy's 
shipping,  lying  in  the  river  between  the  two  towns, 
would  be  compelled  to  move  out  of  range,  or  be 
sunk  at  their  anchorage.  It  is  true  that  with 
heavy  artillery  the  Americans  would  also  be  able  to 
cannonade  Boston  and  the  shipping  from  Bunker 
Hill.     While  either  was  held  by  them,  Genenl 


>  It  is  claimed,  mifairlT,  we  think,  that  because  Pretoott 
ordered  to  Banker  Hill  with  the  intrenching  detachment  aid 
fousrht  at  Breed's  Hill  the  next  dar,  he  would  be  entitled  to  Uk 
chief  command  even  when  officers  of  hifrher  rank  came  on  Uk 
field  with  their  troops  and  assumed  aommand.  The  qnettion  for 
us  is  not  whether  we  would  assicn  to  Colonel  Prescott  hiflMr 
credit  than  to  any  other  officer  in  the  field  for  his  gaUaBtfsr,  b«i 
whether,  in  the  fare  of  the  facts,  and  of  miliUiy  law  and  iiaa|ee» 
which  alune  must  rule  the  decision,  we  can  allow  his  title  to  be 
considered  chief  commander  in  the  battle  good  and  valid.  At 
interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  arguments  of  Samoel  Swdt, 
of  Rer.  Increase  Tarbox  in  his  Ufe  of  FnfM^m,  and  of  tlM 
editor  in  oppotition,  and  of  Hon.  Rjehard  Frothiofham,  Rfr. 
George  £.  Ellis,  and  othera  in  anpport  of  thia  view. 
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Gifge  could  not  consider  himself  master  of  Boston ; 
bat  the  pccupation  of  Breed's  Hill  was  a  de&ance 
he  could  not  pretend  to  misunderstand.  It  prom- 
is^  to  drive  him  from  the  town  as  soon  as  guns 
cp^d  be  placed  in  position,  and  was  therefore  not 
onlj  a.ii>enace,  but  a  challenge. 

The  seizure  by  the  Americans  of  either  of  these 
heights  must  ever  be  regsinled  as  audacious,  and 
iQore  than  audacious*  When  it  is  considered  tliat 
the  enemy's  frigsites  could  anchor  near  enough  to 
sweep  Cliarlestown  Neck  with  their  fire ;  timt  this 
was  the  otdy  way  by  which  reinforcements  could 
come,  or  retreat  was  open;  tliat  it  offered  no 
vantage-ground  for  protection  or  resistance,  —  it 
excites  our  wonder  that  so  much  was  hazarded  by 
the  supreme  military  authority  of  the  American 
army.  Admitting  tiiat  tlie  proposed  works  would 
drive  the  enemy^s  vessels  out  of  the  river,  it  was 
leaving  too  much  to  chance  not  to  do  it  before  the 
movement  was  undertaken ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
before  pointed  out,^  was  entirely  feasible  by  erect- 
ing batteries  on  Cobble  Hill  and  Ploughed  Hill. 

The  seizure  of  Charlestown  Heights  was,  then, 
nothing  less  than  an  offer  of  battle  to  the  British 
commander,  with  the  alternative  of  evacuating 
Boston.  Its  possession  was  in  no  way  vital  to  the 
Americans;  for^  supposing  the  British  general  to 
have  quietly  occupied  it,  he  might  be  blockaded  on 
this  side  even  more  effectually  than  at  Boxbury, 
so  long  as  the  heights  on  the  mainland  were  held 
against  him.  Therefore,  a  movement  which  ofEered 
him  no  alternative  except  to  fight  or  retreat  was, 
we  repeat,,  nothing  less  than  a  gage  of  battle. 

Could  it  be  believed  at  the  American  head- 
quarters that  General  Gage  would  quietly  look  on 
while  works  destined  for  his  destruction  were 
being  built,  or  that  he  would  make  no  effort  to 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  his  fine  army  from  Bos- 
ton ?  To  make  no  further  preparation  than  send- 
ing a  strong  fatigue-party  to  begin  the  intrench- 
ments  admits  of  no  other  conclusion,;  for  it  is 
incredible  that  these  ten  or  twelve  hundred  men 
under  Prescott  were  expected  to  labor  through 
the  night  with  the  spade,  and  then  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  attempt*  to  drive  tiiem  from  tlieir 
intrenchments  which  the  British  general  might 
make.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  that  Bunker  Hill  "  be  securely  kept  and  de- 
fended by  sufficient  forces  posted  there." 

While  the  American  detachment  was  drawn  up 
on  Bunker  Hill  a  conference  took  place  between 
those  officers  on  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  wliich,  i 


notwithstanding  the  order  to  throw  it  up  where 
they  then  were,  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  in« 
trenchment  on  Breed's  Hill.  This  being  settled. 
Colonel  Prescott  immediately  led  his  men  down 
the  hill  and  over  the  ridge  between  the  two  emi- 
nences, to  the,  phtteau  of  Brced^s  Hill.  Guards 
were  posted  in  tlie  town;  the  intrenchment  was 
marked  out,  and  the  men,  laying  their  trusty  fire- 
locks aside,  went  vigorously  to  work  turning  the 
first  sods. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  first  spadefuls  of 
earth  began  to  fall.  To  the  actors  the  scene  could 
luirdly  &il  of  being  an  impressive  one.  The  glo- 
rious starlit  heavens,  the  dusky  line  of  swiftly 
moving  workmen,  the  veteran  engineer  hurrying 
from  group  to  group,  the  officers  with  their  lan- 
terns, Putnam  standing  in  the  wet  grass,  question- 
ing the  darkness  that  settled  heavily  down  upon 
the  river  and  the  beleaguered  town,  Prescott,  alert, 
watcliful,  attenrive  to  every  sound,  at  one  moment 
encouraging  his  men  to  greater  exertions,  at  the 
next  listening  with  painful  eagerness  for  the  cjy 
"All's  well!''  repeated  from  sentinel  to  sentinel 
on  the  opposite  shore,  —  were  marked  features  of 
this  striking  tableau.  The  fall  of  a  star,  the  pUsh 
of  a  leaping  fisli,  the  stroke  of  a  bell,  were  no 
longer  common  incidents  of  the  night,  but  events 
in  the  experience  of  those  watchers  which  became 
indelibly  engraved  upon  tlie  memory. 

Tlie  workmen  toiled  steadily  on.  The  night 
faded  into  twilight.  The  intrenclunent  every  mo- 
ment rose  higher  and  higher.  Towards  morning' 
Putnam  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  back  to  camp. 
His  own  idea  was  tliat  Bunker  Hill  should  be  forti- 
fied as  well  as  Breed's  Hill.  We  shall  see  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Colonel  Prescott 
would  disobey  so  explicit  an  order  as  that  to  in- 
trench on  Bunker  Hill,^  unless  overruled,  not  by  a 
different  judgment  from  his  own,  but  by  an  author- 
ity competent  to  control  his  acts,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  disobedi- 
ence. As  a  soldier,  —  and  Prescott  was  not  an  in- 
experienced one, — no  other  choice  was  his  to  make. 
To  the  general  council  the  situation  of  the  two  hills 
was  perfectly  known ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  the  choice 

1  "  The  latter  (Banker  Hill)  ought  to  have  been  taken  posset. 
sion  of  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  somehow  omitted."  (Gci»> 
era]  Heath.)  Those  who  condema  Putnam's  efforts  to  hare  this 
done  most  also  condemn  Heath. 

^  Colonel  Prescott,  writing  Ute  in  Angnst  to  John  Adams, 
says  he  was  ordered  to  Breed*s  Hill.  It  is  gGneralW  believed  hii 
memory  was  at  fault  here. 
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of  Breed's  Hill  was  snbsequentlj  pronounced  the 
''  misbike ''  of  those  making  it.  Here  was  neither 
ignorance  nor  misconception  of  orders.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  understood  ''tliat  General  Gage  luid 
issued  orders  for  a  part  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand to  post  them^lves  on  Bunker's  Hill,  a  prom- 
onlorf  just  at  tie  entrance  of  the  peninsula  at 
CAarlestown.  ....  By  some  mistake ''  Breed's 
Hill, "  situated  on  the  further  part  of  the  peninsula, 
next  to  Boston,  was  marked  out  for  the  intrench- 


ment  instead  of  the  other."'  The  purpose  of  HA 
enemy,  the  plan  to  defeat  it,  the  exact  situatioii  of 
the  two  hills,  is  here  pointed  out  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety  in  its  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  tbb 
17th  of  June.  It  follows  that- Colonel  Prescdit' 
either  assumed  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  his 
orders,  or  believed  himself  relieved  of  the  letter  of 
those  orders  when  arrived  on  the  spot.  And  this 
could  happen  only  through  the  intervention  of  a 
higher  authority  than  hia  own. 
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Except  f^r  a  double  motive,  strategic  and  topo- 
graphic, we  should  scarcely  venture  to  transfer  our 
readers  fay  a  transition  so  abrupt  as  from  the  eve 
of  battle  to  the  present  moment.  To  the  greater 
part  of  our  audience  the  battle-field  of  tlie  1 7th  of 
June  is,  doubtless,  familiar  ground ;  but  the  past 
has  wrought  its  changes,  and  the  future  will  as 
surely  bring  its  own.  Moreover,  as  the  history  of 
this  battle  will  continue  to  be  written  and  sung 
throughout  all  time,  it  becomes  the  part  of  every 
narrator  to  fix  his  own'monuments  where  his  suc- 
cessor may  find  them.  Especially  does  this  course 
recommend  itself  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
a  battle-field  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  populous  city.  A  glance  at  the  topog- 
raphy of  Charlestown  will  therefore  enable  the 
reader  to  assist  more  intelligently  in  tlie  events 
which  have  taken  place  there,  and  which,  notwitli- 
standing  the  Act  of  Annexation,  have  rendered  the 
name  perpetual. 

Charlestown  is  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  in  shape 
like  a  pear.  Its  natural  features,  one  liundred  years 
ago,  were  similar  to  those  of  its  opposite  neighbor, 
Boston.  It  was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  flat, 
narrow  neck,  the  stem  of  the  pear,  and  traversed 
from  end  to  end  by  a  long,  irregular  eminence  with 
two  summits.  As  soon  as  the  neck  is  passed  the 
ascent  of  the  first  summit  beiirins.  This  is  called 
Bunker  Hill.  From  tiie  crest  the  ground  descends, 
by  an  easy  slope,  to  a  ridge  which  connects  it  with 
the  inferior  summit,  Breed's  Hill.  The  distance 
from  one  to  the  other  is  not  far  from  half  a  mile. 


and  from  the  seaward  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  neck  it  is  about  one  mile. 

As  the  peninsula  enlarges  in  proportion  as  you 
advance  from  the  neck.  Bunker  Hill  is  of  course 
situated  in  the  narrowest  part,  while  Breed's  is  ia 
the  centre  of  the  broadest.  The  first  liill  rises' 
one  hundred  and  ten,  the  second  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  rivers  at  their  shores.  This,  of  itself,  is 
enough  to  instruct  the  unmilitary  reader  as  to  the 
relative  strategic  value  of  the  two  summits.  In 
reality.  Bunker  Hill  not  only  effectually  blocked 
the  way  into  or  out  of  Charlestown,  but  it  also 
commanded  the  neighboring  summit.  It  was  there^ 
fore,  in  every  sense,  the  key  to  tlie  peninsula. 

In  approaching  Charlestown  by  Charles  Kiver 
Bridge,  on  arriving  in  view,  you  see  at  the  right 
a  monument,  gray,  massive,  austere,  shooting  high 
above  the  *roofs  and  even  tlie  steeples  in  its  neigh* 
borhood ;  but  as  only  two  thirds  of  its  height  are 
visible,  von  have  no  idea  tliat  it  is  situated  on  an 
elevation.  In  fact,  the  elevation  is  inconsiderable, 
thouirli  it  cost  four  or  five  hundred  lives  to  scale 
it  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  Considerably  ftir- 
ther  to  the  riglit  is  the  United  States  Dockyard, 
ynih  its  mammoth  buildings  and  its  big  war^ 
ships. 

The  monument  stands  on  the  plateau  of  Breed's 
Hill,  and  on  tlie  sjwt  Mhere  Prescott  built  tlie 
redoubt.  It  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  regenerated 
America.  Tfie  dockyard  occupies  the  ground 
from  which  General  Homc  thrice  advanced  to 
storm  the  plateau.  History  has,  however,  very 
properly  entitled  tlie  action  tlie  Battle  of  Bunker 
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Hill,  ttma  the  hi^est  eleT&tion  of  the  range  which 
^  battle  embnced. 

Tinning  now  ;our  buck  to  Charlestown,  fon 
have  the  nortliem  section  of  Boston  before  too.' 
High  abore  the  building*  ia  a  chimp  of  foliage; 
beliind  that  sprii^  a  brown  spire,  sliarp  and 
pointed  as  a  Luice.  The  trees  rise  above  the  aii- 
eicnt  cemetery  of  Copp's  Hill ;  the  steeple  is  that 
of  Oiriit  Cliuich.  Tlte  bridge  on  which  we  stand 
traverses  tlw  old  ferry-way,  wliere  the  ships  of  war 
lay  and  canOotiadeil  the  Americans.  To  command 
it,  and  tiie  then  villa^  of  Charlestown,  the  British 
had  established  a  field-battery  in  the  cemetery  and 
a  frigate  in  the  stream,    llie  church-belfry,  already 


famous,  is  the  reported  station  to  which  Gage,  the 
British  generalissimo,  ascctuled  alone  in  order  to 
witness  the  victory  of  his  troops,  and  from  which 
he  descended  silent,  abstracted,  gloomy,  when  it 
was  won.  -AYe  are  now  ready  to  proceed. 
I  The  lower  slopes  of  Breed's  Hill  descend  almost 
i  if  not  quite  to  tlie  water's  edge.  Taming  to 
the  n^t,  soon  after  leaving  the  public  square  of 
Cliarlestown  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  upon 
reaching  iiiglier  ground  perceive  that  the  iwvy- 
yard  is  situated  at  its  ba»e.  Six  or  seren  minutes 
suffice  for  a  walk  over  the  ground  trnveised  by  the 
British  left  wing  in  its  murch  towards  the  redoubt. 
On  arriving  at  the  monument  you  will  see  to 


'  the  right  and  left  stones  placed  to  mark  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  nortiieast  and  soatheast  angle*  of  the 
ndonbt,  of  winch  (carcelv  a  ve«tiee  remain*.  A 
third  stone  indicates  tlie  direction  of  the  breast- 
work which  prolontjed  the  defences  down  the  north- 
em  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  Afyiitic,  now  in 
|dain  view  on  ymir  rigiit.  Upon  facing  squarely 
abont,  you  uiulerstnnd  the  full  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  Boston  from  a  position  like 
this.  It  WAS,  in  the  fullest  military  sense,  a  no- 
tice to  quit  tlie  town. 

Besuming  our  wnlk,  and' crossing  the  few  rods 
of  gtass-groiind  which  the  Monument  Ai>socintion 

'  has  enclosed,  we  now  fir»t  get  a  view  of  a  height 
beyoild,  crowned  hy  achureli-sjiire.  This  is  Bun- 
ker Hill.     The  chureh  is  situated  somewhat  to  tlie 


nght,  or  northerly,  of  our  stand-point,  from  which 
we  are  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  ndge  be- 
tween  the  summits,  behind  which  is  a  little  dep»s> 
non,  or  vale.  Now  with  redoubts  on  botli  summits, 
connected  .by  a  tine  of  earthwork  along  the  ridge, 
with  a  stronj^  body  of  sharpshooters  in  the  town, 
the  position  was  next  to  impregnable.  If  tlie 
enemy  made  himself  master  of  Breed's  Hill  and 
of  the  riilge,  he  was  only  at  the  beginning  so  long 
as  Bunker  Hiil  remained  in  our  possession.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  one  height  fortified  and 
the  ridcre  only  partinllydefeiidetl.  One  man  in  the 
provincial  ranks  knew  the  importance  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  but  we  have  reason  (o  believe  his  advice  was 
not  regardeil,  and  we  know  that  his  efforts  were 
not  seconded.     In  other  words,  there  were  jeal- 
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ousiea  in  those  ranks  which  renders  the  snccess  of  the 
Americans,  such  as  it  was,  all  the  moie  surprising. 
In  1775  the  settled  part  of  Charlesiown  lay 
along  the  vestem  base  of  Breed's  Hill.  It  was 
traversed  throughont  by  a  street  leading  from  the 
ferry-landing  to  the  neck.    A  cdrtway  also  ascended 


Bunker  Hill  from  the  neck,  and  descended  it  to 
Moulton's  Toint.  A  second  cartv-ay  crossed  fron 
the  firiit  to  Breed's  Hill,  and  eticircled  the  plateaa; 
but  tliese  were  only  faruirroods  traversing  fields, 
intersected  by  fences.  Having  nov  amuged  tlie 
stage,  let  us  raise  the  curtain. 


-•■^.-I'.tjtT?- 


JAXJ.^^rtk'^-f^ 


d  BiRktr  H  Hi  froa  Ik*  Mtrj  Iird   iboat  IMt. 


Bv  break  of  dav  the  Amenca  s  I  d  thrown  up 
a  strong  redoubt  e  gl  t  rods  square  a  d  vere  ork 
ing  1  ke  bea  ers  to  complete  a  breastwork  from  the 
redoubt  p  eastern  face  do  vn  tl  e  1  U  o  its  left  fl  ik 
This  breastwork  covered  the  approacli  tu  the  rear  of 
^e  redoubt,  where  the  gate  was  situated.  It  hnd 
been  extended  about  one  hundred  yards  townrds  the 
Mystic  before  the  British  attack  began.  Inside  it 
'  Was  a  banquette  of  earth,  for  the  defenders  to  f^tnnd 
upon  and  fire,  but  no  embrasures  hnd  been  left 
/or  cannon.  Such,  briefly,  were  the  defences  exe- 
cuted by  Prescott's  detachment  between  midnight 
and  dawn. 

Tlie  redoubt  fronted  nearly  south,  or  towards 
Chartestown,  wliich  indicates  the  point  of  nllnck 
the  American  engineer  had  in  view  when  layini;  out 
the  work ;  tliis  face  had  tlierefore  been  ri-ntlcred 
stronger  by  salients.  The  eastern  front,  uliicli 
the  breastwork  prolonged,  looked  to  defending  the 
position  against  an'  advance  up  the  hill,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  settled  portion-  of  the  town. 


Tl  e  Tct  f-ice  bore  upon  Charles  Biver  the  mill 
ba«i     a  d  tt  e  ma  nk  d  beyond. 

Tl  e  e  impJe  rorks  ere  cousiderablv  strength 
e  ed  b  I  aturat  defe  ce"  On  the  right  those 
hou!<es  skirting  the  hill  were  well  situated  for 
cliecking  the  advances  of  an  enemy  through  the 
town.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  American  line 
there  were  some  brick-kilns,  clay-pits,  and  shallow 
pools  in  the  low  ground,  whtcli  made  it  difBcult  for 
troops  to  manffiuvre.  On  all  sides  of  the  hill  the 
fields  were  traversed  by  fences  or  stone-walls,  and 
dotted  with  trees.  In  some  enclosures  the  grass, 
tali,  and  re.ndy  for  the  scytlie,  liad  already  been 
mowed,  and  was  cither  stacked  or  lay  in  windrows 
on  the  ground.  In  brief,  the  American  redoubt 
occupied  a  commanding  and  advantageous  posi- 
tion, about  midway  between  iheClinrles  and  Mystic 
rivers;  but  without  cannon  it  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  a  landing  when  and  where  the  ennny 
jdeased.  BolJi  flanks  were  much  expo^.  Hie 
long  reach  of  unoccupied  ground  between  the 
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breastvork  and  the  Mjstic  seemed  especially  to 
invite  attack.  Nevertheless,  the  intrenching  de- 
tachoieu^  had  performed  a  prodigy  during  the 
njght.;  the  appearance  of  these  works  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17rh,. heralded  to  the  amazed  garrison 
and  inhabitants  of  Boston  by  salvos  of  artillery,  was 
ijfi  them  a  new  proof  that  the  Americans  were  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  confident  in  their  courage, 
«^d  resolute  in  their  purpose  to  fight. 
.  In  Boston  everything  was  in  confusion.  Tlie 
cannonade  directed  against  the  redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill  increased  in  violence  as  ship  after  ship  brought 
her  batteries  to  bear.  Soon  the.  guns  of  the  royal 
ar^Hery  on  Copp's  Hill  opened^re ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  shower  of  shot  and  shell,  every 
moiment  falling  in  and  around  the  redoubt^  the 
Americans  could  still  be  seen  vigorously  plying 
the  spade.  All  at;  once  clieers  were  heard  from 
the  intrenchments,  and  then  a  tall  and  sinewy  fig- 
mtft  was. seen  pacing  the  rampart  with  the  utmost 
ming^froid.  General  Gage  immediately  summoned 
a  council  of  general  officers.  There  was  but  one 
opinion.  At  every  hazard  the  Americans  must  be 
driven  from  their  position.  Clinton  favored  the 
seizure  of  Charlestown.  Neck,  which  would  have 
isolated  the  Americans  from  their  reinforcements, 
cat  off  retreat,  and  rendered  their  situation  in  tha 
last  degree  desperate.  This  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, overruled.  It  was  determined  to  dislodge 
the  insurgents  by  an  attack  in  front.  Orders  were 
at  .ouce  given  to  get  the  light-infantry  and  grena- 
dier battalions,  the  51st,  38th,  43d,  52d,  regiments, 
and  some  companies  of  royal  artillery  under  arms. 
Gieneral  Howe  was  directed  to  take  command  of 
these  troops,  and  with  them  expel  the  daring  pro- 
vincials from  Charlestown. 

.To  assemble  the  troops,  distribute  ammunition 
and  rations,  to  get  together  a  sufficient  number  of 
boats  in  order  to  transport  them  to  Cliariestown, 
required  some  hours.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
ei^pedition,  it  was  nearly  noon  before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  and  the  troops  embarked.  These 
hours  were  of  incalculable  value  to  tlie  Americans. 
T|be  bombardment  continued,  but  the  way  over 
Charlestown  Neck  was  still  open.  Seven  hours 
had  elapsed  since  the  cannonade  began.  What  was 
doing  at  Cambridge  during  these  hours  ? 

The  cannonade  had  also  roused  the  camps  at 
Cambridge,  and  sounded  its  peremptory  reveille  all 
along  the  American  line  of  investment.  What  was 
the  situation  at  Cambridge  ?  Everywhere  conster- 
nation, confusion,  iiulecisiou.    At  the  British  head- 


quarters it  was  the  confusion  of  surprise,  out  of 
which  came  delay.  At  the  American  headquarters, 
where  everything  was  foreseen,  and  where  this  pre- 
cious delay  might  be  turned  to  golden  account,  tliere 
was  an  astounding  failure  to  act  with  either  vigor, 
intelHgence,  or  moral  courage.  In  one  word,  the 
exigency  which  liud  been  invited  and  was  now  con* 
fronting  him  found  the  commander-in:K!bief  of  the 
army  hesitating,  unprepared,  and  a  prey  to  the  most 
cruel  perplexity.  This  moral  prostration  was  of 
evil  augury  for  the  success  of  the  day.  Two  or 
tiuree  regiments  were,  liowever,  ordered  under  arms. 

After  leaving  the  detachment  qn  Breed's  Hill, 
General  Putnam  rode  back  to  camp,  ^fore  dawn 
he  was  at  the  general-in-chiefs,  at  Cambridge,  so- 
liciting the  men  and  provisions  which  had  been 
promised  for  Breed^s  Hill.  Hearing  the  firing,  he 
again  mounted  his  horse,  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  reinforcements,  galloped  off  for  Cliariestown. 
His  son,  who  was  at  Inman's,  finding  the  general 
was  not  in  camp,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  At 
headquarters  he  learned  that  the  object  of  his 
search  liad  rejoined  the  detachment,  on  Breed's 
Hill.  ''  Tour  father,''  said  Colonel  Ward,^  ''  was 
here  before  dawn  of  day  this  morning,  but  lias  gone 
back  to  Cliariestown."  * 

The  scene  on  Breed's  Hill  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  successful  resistance.  The  terrific  can- 
nonade, the  noise  of  flying  missiles,  shook  the  nerves 
of  Prescott's  inexperienced  soldiers.  One  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  buried  on  tlie  spot  by 
Prescott's  order.  Swift  destruction  seemed  mena- 
cing this  devoted  band.  Signs  of  wavering  began 
to  be  visible  in  the  ranks.  The  men  had  toiled  all 
the  night,  and  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst.  Ill-omened  murmurs  began  to  be 
heard.  It  wus  at  this  critical  moment  that  Pres- 
cott  leaped  upon  the  unfinished  mound  and  began 
his  walk  upon  tlie  rampart.  .  For  an  instant  his 
men  gazed  ofien-mouthed,  then  they  broke  out  in 
a  deafening  huzza  which  drowned  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery. Tliis  act  restored  confidence :  but  the  men 
still  clamored  to  be  relieved. 

Tlie  bustle  and  movement  of  bodies  of  troops 
in  Boston  were  plainly  visible  from  the  redoubt. 
About  nine  o'clock,  ceding  to  the  importunities  of 
his  officers,  Prcscott  des][)atched  Major  Brooks,  of 
his  own  regiment,  to  headquarters  to  ask  for  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  ;  with  the  instinct  of  a  sol- 

^  GeDcnil  A.  Ward*t  tide-de-camp  and  miUtaiy  tecretanr. 
*  Statement  of  ColoueJ  Daniel  Putnaoi,'  ton  of  the  general. 
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(iier  he  reftised  to  ask  to  be  irliered.  We  respect 
the  refusal ;  but  Colonel  Prescott's  martial  instinct 
by  no  means  exonerates  the  general  of  the  army.^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  how  many  of  the  origi* 
nal  twelve  hundred  remained  on  Breed's  Hill  at 
noon.  Many  dieserted  before  this  hour,  or  upon 
witnessing  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops, 
regiment  after  regiment,  battalion  upon  battalion ; 
while  their  eyes  were  every  moment  turned,  in  vain, 
in  the  direction  whence  help  must  come.  By  tea 
o'clock  work  upon  the  fortifications  had  ceased. 
The  intrenching  tools  were  piled  in  the  rear  of  the 
lines;  the  mdi  silently  and  sternly  contemplated  the 
preparations  of  their  enemies. 

Thus  far  Putnam  is  the  only  general  officer 
whose  active  supervision  of  the  operations  at 
Cliarlestown  is  apparent.  He  is  ubiquitous. 
Xight  and  day  he  is  its  directing  head.  He 
goes  with  Prescotfs  detachment  to  Breed's  Hill  ; 
sees  the  intrenchment  begin  without  discovery; 
rides  before  dawn  to  Cambridge  and  confers  with 
General  Ward ;  is  on  his  way  back  with  the  first 
British  gun.  After  a  hasty  reconnoissance  at 
Bunker  Hill,  he  again  rides  to  Cambridge  and  re- 
news his  request  for  reinforcements ;  but  even  his 
impetuosity,  even  his  clearness  of  view,  cannot 
shake  off  the  fatal  stupor  at  headquarters.  The 
rejiort  now  is  that  the  enemy's  fleet  is  battering 
the  intrenchment;  that  the  bustle  and  confusion 
in  Boston  mean  that  the  work  cut  out  for  Gen- 
eral Gage  will  very  shortly  be  taken  in  hand. 
From  this  last  interview  the  fiery  old  veteran 
turns. his  horse's  head  once  more  towards  the 
peninsula.  As  he  rides  over  the  neck  he  meets 
Brooks  hastening  on  foot  to  h^ulquarters. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  order  to  show  that 
Bunker  Hill  was  all-important  to  the  proWncials 
intrenched  on  Breed's  Hill.  We  have  described 
how  entirely  it  commanded,  not  only  this  hill,  but 
the  neck  and  the  adjacent  waters.  Now  if  tlie 
provincial  lines  on  Breed's  Hill  should  be  forced, 
the  defenders  could  fall  back  on  Bunker  Hill;  and 
this,  we  think,  was  the  idea  which  ruled  the  mid- 
night council  held  on  the  brow  of  this  eminence. 
Tlie  position  was  so  vital  to  the  Americans  that 

-*  Gordon,  wlioie  opportQnitifs  for  fretting  accunite  information 
were  better  than  tboie  of  anr  one  who  hai  vet  nndertalcra  to  ex- 
plain  this  abandonment  of  the  detachment  on  Breed's  Hill,  says 
that,  "  By  some  miacconntahle  error,  the  detachment  which  had 
been  working  for  hoars  was  neither  relieved,  nor  sii]>plied  with 
refreshments,  hat  was  left  to  engapre  under  these  disadvantages.*' 
This  maj  fairlj  be  pretiimed  to  expreat  tlie  tentiBMnt  pre\*ailing 
when  he  wrote 


the  neglect  to  hold  it,  by  meHns  of  soitabie  de« 
fences,  could  only  inspire  amazement.  Whoever 
kept  Bunker  Hill  held  Charlestown  at  his  mercy. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  no  reinforcements.  Putnam 
rides  up  to  the  redoubt,  and  orders'  the  intrench- 
ing  tools  carried  to  Bunker  Hill.  PrescottVeiU 
tures  to  remonstrate,  but  obeys.^  On  Breed'i 
Hill  the  tools  can  no  longer  be  of  use,  but  some- 
thing may  be  done  with  them  on  Bunker  Hilb 
Still,  it  is  the  skulkers'  opportunity,  and  is  em- 
braced with  alacrity.  From  all  parts  of  the  line 
volunteers  run  to  pick  up  a  mattock,  or  a  spade^ 
with  which  they  hurry  off  to  the  rear.*  Doubtless 
some  returned  to  their  posts  later  in  the  day.  With 
the  men  thus  collected,  some  beginning  was  made 
towards  an  intrenchment  on  Buiiker  Hill.  Sedng 
men  collecting  here,  the  enemy  directed  their  fllis 
upon  it.  They  soon  got  the  range,  and  balls  fell 
thickly  upon  the  summit  and  slopes.  Shot  alid 
shell  were  dropping,  and  bursting  in  the  little 
valley  between  the  two  hills,  rendering  moviement 
from  one  to  the  other  hazardous. 

Now,  with  the  flood-tide,  the  enemy  had  brought 
a  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  into  the  basiii 
of  Charles  Biver.  These  vessels,  after  anchoring 
as  near  to  the  mill-dam  as  possible,  unmasked 
their  broadsides,  and  opened  a  point-blank  fire  on 
Charlestown  Neck.  Through  this  fire,  thit>ugli 
a  hail  of  missiles  falling  on  Bunker  Hill,  through 
the  valley,  enfiladed  by  the  broadsides  of  the  fleet, 
the  American  reinforcements  must  march  to  Breed's 
Hill.     The  five  or  six  hours'  opportunity  was  lost 

During  the  forenoon  two  ship's  guns,  with  their 
platforms,  had  been  sent  to  the  redoubt ;  but  theft 
were  no  embrasures  from  which  to  fire  them.  TIrt 
cannoneers  had  already  left  the  work.  The  in- 
trenching tools  were  gone.  What  was  to  be  doiie? 
In  this  dilemma  Prescott  turned  to  a  subordinate. 
Captain  Bancroft  of  Bridge's  regiment,  and  a^ked 
him  if  he  could  do  anything  with  the  guns.  Ban^ 
croft  immediately  ordered  the  soldiers  to  dig  down 
the  thick  embankment  loiih  fheir  iaurh.  The^^at 
once  attacked  it  with  a  will.  Men  never  worked 
with  greater  zeal.  Many  dug  until  their  bleediH)^ 
liands  compelled  them  to  desist.  In  order  to  loosen 
the  earth  a  cannon  was  loaded,  and  fired  into  the 

embankment.     One  or  two  balls  fell  in  the  sireets 

-t 

^  Presrott  does  not  ask  Pntnam,  as  he  afterwardt  asks  IforeB, 
if  he  eame  to  take  the  command.  He  simpi/  acknowlcdgea  sad 
submits  to  the  order  of  his  superior. 

*  Presrott  did  not  undertake  to  stop  the  men  and  exacvte  the 
order  in  a  proper  way. 
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of  Boitoa,  thus  acquainting  thje  enemy  that  cannon 
were  mounted  on  the  rebel  works. 

At  about  the  same  hour  of  the  British  embarka- 
tion in  all  thie  splendor  of  its  magaificent  array. 
General  Ward  seat  an  order  to  Colouel  Stark,  at 
Medford,  for  two  hundred  men  of  this  regiment 
tb  march  at  once  to  Breed's  Hill.  The  order,  being 
nhexpected,  was  not  so  promptly  executed  as  ft 
should  have  been;  but  as  soon  as  ammunition  could 
be  served  out,  the  two  hundred,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wyman,  marched  for  the  front. 
An  hour  would  be  required  to  arrive  at  Breed's 
Hill.  Wyman  halted  in  tlie  valley  between  Winter 
Hill  and  Ploughed  Hill,  to  rest  his  men,  where  he  was 
found  by  Stark,  wlio  ordered  him  to  push  on.  This 
was  the  first  reinforcement  that  reached  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  It  was  first  halted  by  General  Putnam's 
order  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  men  set  to  work  in- 
trenching. Subsequently  it  took  post  on  the  right 
of  the  lines,  and  was  not  again  seen  by  Stark  until 
the  close  of  the  action. 

At  about  two  o'clock,  under  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  Lively  and  Falcon,  the  British  troops 
landed  without  opposition  at  l^Ioulton's  Point,  on 
that  part  of  Charlestown  peninsula  opposite  the 
town  and  nearest  to  Noddle's  Island.  From  their 
landing-place  the  view  of  the  town  was  partly  in- 
tercepted by  Breed's  Hill,  whose  northern  slopes 
rose  before  them.  Directly  in  their  front  lay  the 
long  declivity  of  Bunker.  Hill.  To  be  more 
explicit,  Moulton's,  or  Moreton's,  Poiut  was  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  tlie  peninsula,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers.  It 
embraced  a  moderate  elevation  which  the  enemy 
immediately  occupied. 

While  his  artillery  was  being  landed,  and  his 
battalions  forming  on  the  slight  elevation  which 
ascended  from  the  marshy  shore.  General  Howe 
examined  the  American  position.  Before  him,  and 
a  little  to  bis  left,  fose  Breed's  Hill,  its  summit 
crowned  by  the  redoubt,  its  northern  slope  divided 
by  the  breastwork,  its  southern  defended  by  the 
houses  of  the  town.  The  houses  were  occupied, 
the  redoubt  and  breastwork  seemed  swarming 
with  men^  From  the  breastwork  to  the  ]\Ivstic 
the  line  was  prolonged  by  what  looked  like  a  thick- 
set hedge,  which  was  also  strongly  manned.  In 
this  line  was  an  angle,  seemingly  designed  to  rake 
the  ground  <)ver  which  his  troops  must  pass  to  gain 
the  enemy's  extreme  right.  A  considerable  body 
of  provincials  were  moving  about  the  summit  of 
Bunker  Hill  or  down  towards  the  lines  at  its  foot. 


The  miry  nature  of  the  g|x>Qnd  at .  the  lower 
slopes  of  Breed's  Hill  was  evident.  The  walk 
and  fences,  in  hb  front,  were  so  many  impedi- 
ments. However,  the  beach,  on  his  right,  pre* 
sented  a  practicsible^  road,  protected  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  At  about  equal  distances  in  front 
of  him  there  was  a  sudden  depression  of  the  hill 
on  the  right,  and  a  stone-wall  on  the  left,  which 
would  serve  admirably  as  advanced  positions  for 
his  columns  of  attack.  Tlie  British  general  deter- 
mined to  push  a  strong  column  by  the  I^ch,  for 
tlie  enemy's  left,  while  another  assaulted  the  re- 
doubt in  front.  If  the  first  attack  succeeded,  he 
would  have  the  defenders  of  the  redoubt. in  a  trap. 
But,  finding  the  American  defences  not  only  much 
stronger  than  he  imagined,  but  being  ponstantly 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  after 
having  settled  his  plan  of  attack  he  decided  against 
an  advance  with  his  present  force  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  but  immediately  sent  to  Genenl 
Gage  a  request  for  reinforcements.  The  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  eat  their  dinners,  and  for  an  hour 
no  hostile  movement  took  place.  This  delay  was 
General  Howe's  mistake. 

General  Gage  promptly  answered  his  subordi- 
nate's demand  by  sending  him  the  47th  regiment^ 
Nesbitt's,  the  first  marine  battalion,  Pitcaii^i's, 
and  some  additional  companies  of  light-infantry 
and  grenadiers.  Instead  of  joining  the  main  body, 
at  Moultou's  Point,  these  troops  landed,  near  the 
pre^nt  entrance  of  the  Navy-yard,  or  directly 
under  the  eastern  slopes  of  Breed's  Hill.  They 
were,  therefore,  evidently  intended  to  operate 
against  the  redoubt.  It  was  three  in  the  after- 
noon, sultry  and  oppressive,  when  Howe  deployed 
his  columns  of  attack. 

When  a  messenger  reached  Cambridge  with  news 
of  the  landing,  town  and  camps  were  thrown  into  an 
uproar,  —  the  one  by  the  village  bells,  the  other  by 
drums  beating  to  arms.  Orders  were  now  sent  in 
haste  to  various  regiments  in  Cambridge  to  march 
for  Breed's  Hill  with  all  possible  expedition ;  to 
Stark  at  Medford,  and  Reed  at  Charlestown  Neck. 
From  the  situation  of  his  camp,  Seed  should  bave 
been  first  on  the  ground.  The  roads  were  KKm 
filled  with  regiments  moving  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  But  to  reach  it  they  must  go  through  the 
fire  which  raked  Charlestown  Neck.  The, ordeal 
was  indeed  a  trying  one  for  raw  soldiers.  Some 
hesitated  to  cross  in  close  order,  and  did  so  in 
squads  and  detachments.  Some  refused  to  cross 
at  all,  but  halted  where  the  enemy's  balls  could  not 
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reach  them;  and  some  had  been  ordered  to  lialt 
here  for  further  orders.  In  this  crowd  were; the 
tegimehts  of  Beed,  Jonathan  Brewer,  Nixon,  Little, 
Gerrish,  Doolittle,  Scammon,  Gardner,  Gridle7,and 
possibly  others.  It  was  the  moment  for  testing  the 
quality  of  these  officers. 

Precisc^ly  at  what  time  or  in  what  order  these 
reinforcements  crossed  the  neck  to  tiie  ])enin8ula  is 
impossible  to  know.  The  scene  was  one  of  strange 
confusion  and  excitement;  but  the  regiments  of 
Beed,  Stark,  Brewer,  Nixon,  Little,  Gerrish,  Doo- 
little,  and  Gardner,  with  Callender^s  and  Trevett's 
companies  of  artillery,  filed  across  before  the  attack 
began.  It  was  this  thin  line,  which  distance  exag- 
gerated into  masses  of  men,  that  caused  Howe's 
delay  and  Gage's  anxiety. 

When  Stark  reached  the  neck  he  found  his  way 
blocked  by  two  regiments.  He  immediately  sent 
his  major  to  desire  their  commanders  either  to 
move  on  or  tb  open  a  passage.  The  regiments  did 
not  move  on,  but  allowed  the  gallant  New  Hamp- 
shire men  to  precede  them.  While  they  were 
marching  through  the  fiery  gantlet,  the  captain  ^ 
of  the  leading  company  ventured  to  suggest  a 
quicker  step  to  his  colonel,  but  the  seasoned  veteran 
coolly  observed  to  his  subordinate  that  one  fresh 
man  in  action  was  worth  ten  fatigued  ones,  and 
continued  his  route  with  the  same  deliberation  as 
before.  On  reaching  Bunker  Hill,  Stark  halted  for 
his  rear  to  come  up. 

The  hour  taken  to  refresh  and  reinforce  his  troops 
was  to  give  the  approaching  combat  a  new  and  more 
terrible  aspect  for  General  Howe.  It  was  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Americans. 

'  When  Prescott  saw  the  British  troops  landing  at 
a  point  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  instead  of  in 
its  front,  he  ordered  Captain  Gridley  to  take  his 
two  pieces  oUt  of  the  redoubt  and  attack  the  enemy 
while  they  were  disembarking.  Knowlton  was 
ordered  to  support  Gridley  with  his  Connecticut 
detlEuihment.  Instead  of  obeying  the  order  he  had 
received,  the  officer  moved  off  uith  his  guns  towards 
Bunker  Hill,  that  is  to  say,  towanis  the  American 
rear.  Prescott  also  ordered  a  detilchment  of  his 
own  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robinson, 
to  take  post  oh  the  enemy's  flank.*  The  remainder 
of  his  commaiid  were  in  the  redoubt  and  behind  the 
breastwork. 

Tlie  enemy,  it  was  seen,  was  in  a  position  where 

.  ^  Afterirmrdf  Major-General  Desrboni,  U.  S.  A.      . 

^  Colonel  RobiiMon  is  tuppoted  to  have  gone  to  the  right,  into 
tke  towD,  or  behind  the  natural  defencei  of  the  redoabt. 


he  outflanked  the  American  lines.  He  had  only 
to  advance  boldly  through  that  terrible  gap,  be- 
tween the  left  point  of  the  breastwork  and  Mystic 
Biver,  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  American  defenoet. 
A  few  minutes'  march  would  comj)eI  the  instant 
desertion  of  the  redoubt  and  breastwork.  If  this 
movement  were  aided  by  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  redoubt,  the  result  might,  if  entirely  sucoessfol, 
be  the  capture.of  the  force  under  Prescott's  immedi- 
ate command ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
as  soon  as  the  head  of  a  British  column  penetrated 
this  gap  retreat  was  cut  off. 

Prescott's  attempt  to  annoy  the  British  while  in 
the  confusion  of  landing  Imving  proved  abortive, 
he  contented  himself  with  remaining  quietly  at  his 
post.  He  took  no  steps  to  secure  his  unprotected 
ibnk,  though  its  danger  was  too  apparent  not  to 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  He  could  spave  no 
more  men,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  able 
to  enforce  obedience  to  his  orders. 

But  Prescott's  danger  was  both  seen  and  felt  by 
General  Putnam.  He  clearlv  discerned  the  fuU 
importance  of  filling  tliat  gap  in  the  lines.  86 
much  was  clear,  but  what  were  the  meianis  ?  Two 
hundred  yards  behind  the  redoubt,  and  running 
towards  the  Mystic,  was  one  of  those  stone-walls 
before  spoken  of.  When  the  enclosure  was  made 
a  trench  had  been  dug,  and  above  this  was  piled 
the  low  wall  of  loose  stones  surmounted  by  wooden 
rails,  in  common  use  in  New  England.  Here  was 
a  natural  breastwork,  slight,  but  defensible,  extend- 
ing in  the  general  direction  of  the  American  front 
line.  It  did  not,  however,  close  the  gap.'  There 
were  still  two  hundred  yards  of  open  space  between 
the  end  of  the  breastwork  and  the  wall,  or  £enoe. 
This  space  was  partly  covered  by  an  orchard. 

Seeing  tlie  artillery,  and  Knowlton  leaving  flie 
lines  and  marching  to  the  rear,  Putnam  hurriedly 
rode  up,  and,  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  wall 
jnst  described,  ordered  Knowlton  to  man  it.  The 
order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Perceiving  another 
fence  in  front  of  them,  Kuowlton's  men  pulled  up 
the  pickets,  and  having  first  fixed  them  in  the 
ground  near  their  own  wall,  thrust  the  rails  through 
those  of  the  first.  They  then  heaped  the  space  b^ 
twet*n  with  the  neiit'ly  mown  h.iy  lying  on  the  field. 
In  tiiis  way  they  constructed  what  was,  in  ap|)ear- 
ance,  a  very  formidable  intrenchment,  but  which  waa, 
on  the  contrary,  neither  musket  nor  cannon  proof. 

After  a  brief  halt  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  spirited 
address  to  his  men,  Stark  led  his  regiment,  one  of 
the  lai^est  on  tlie  fiehl,  lo  the  rail-fence,  taking  a 
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potilfon  tiext  to  the  Mystic,  on  Knowlton's  left. 
Reed  closed  the  gap  between  Staric  and  Knowlton. 
As  the  fence  stopped  short  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whieh  was  heie  elevated  a  little  above  the  beach, 
Stark  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  heap  up  stones 
as  far  as  low-water  mark,  and  to  post  themselves 
behind.  The  rest  were  soon  busy  protecting  their 
front,  as  Knowlton  had  done.  He  soon  had  his 
flank  covered,  and  at  the  same  time  blocked  the 
road  by  wiiich  Howe  meant  to  launch  one  of  his 
columns.  Stark  then  coolly  surveyed  the  ground 
in  his  front,  and  after  having  attentively  observed 
the  movements  of  the  British  right,  to  wiiich  he 
found  himself  opposed,  fixed  a  mark  eight  or  ten 
rods  distant  from  his  battle4ine,  and,  pointing  it 
out  to  his  men,  told  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  until 
the  enemy  had  reached  that  spot.  Thus  at  the  two 
points  selected  by  Sir  William  Howe  for  his  attack 
a  formidable' resistance  was  already  prepared. 

Cbloneb  Brewer,  Nixon,  and  Little  also  led  their 
figments  to  the  lines.  Major  Moore  brought  up 
a  part  of  Doolittle's,  and  Adjutant  Febiger  a  part 
ofGrerrishV  Gardner,  after  sending  Harris's  com- 
pany, over  to  Stark,  halted  with  the  rest  of  his 
regiment  on  Bunker  Hill.  Gerrish  did  the  same. 
Gardner's  and  portions  of  Nixon's  and  Brewer's 
were  from  Middlesex.  Three  braver  officers  did 
not  imsheathe  a  sword  on  this  day.  Their  battali- 
ona  were  weak  in  numbers,  but,  under  the  eye  and 
example  of  such  leaders,,  in  vincible.  Brewer  had 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Nixon  twice  as 
many.  It  is  impracticable  to  give  the  strength  of 
the  other  battalions. 

Brewer  and  Nixon  immediately  directed  their 
maich.  for  the  undefended  opening  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  between  the  raiUfence  and  earthwork.^ 
Hey  also  begaui  the  construction  of  a  hay  breast- 
work, but  when  they  had  extended  it  to  within 
thirty  rods  of  Prescott's  line  the  enemy  advanced 
to  the  assault  The  greater  part  of  these  two 
battalions  stood  and  fouglit  here  without  cover 
throughout  the  action,  both  officers  and  men  dis- 
playing the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity  under 
fire. 

Up  to  this  hour  Putnam^  was  the  only  genernl 
officer  on  the  field.  He  Iiad  naturally  and  legiti- 
mately assumed  the  command  to  which  liis  rank 
entitled  him.  The  orders  he  had  given  had  been 
obeyed  at  the  redoubt,  the  roitfencc,  and  on  Bun- 
ker Hill.  He  liad  been  applied  to  for  onlers,  had 
given  them,  and  had  known  how  to  make  them 

^  Lktfe't  tad  DoolitUt*t  were  also  proUUy  tft  this  point 


respected.  With  or  without  orders  "from  bend- 
quarters,  Putnam's  assumption  of  chief  command 
is  undeniable.  Ccdonel  Prescott  understood  his 
authority  to  limit  him  to  defending  the  fort; 
consequently  he  did  not  attempt  to  control  the. 
movements  of  any  troops  not  of  his  original  de-' 
tachment  by  giving  them  orders.  Putnam  under- 
stood his  duty  to  be  that  of  opposing  4he  British^ 
general,  wherever  he  might  choose  to  attack,  with 
every  available  man  and  musket.  General  Howe 
had  developed  his  plan  of  attack;  Putnam  had 
organized  the  stone-wall  defence  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  battle,  but  only  a  rout. 
It  is  true.  Bunker  Hill  had  been  tlie  great  objtMst 
of  his  solicitude,  but  it^was  now  too  late  ^  to  think 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Possession  of  the  redoubt  being 
the  object  of  the  British-  attack,  Prescott's  way  the 
important  position  of  the  American  line.  Further 
than  this,  we  must  consider  him  as  fighting  on  an 
equality  with  Coloneb  Stark,  Beed,  Brewer^  and 
Nixon. 

Just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin^  Gkneral 
Pomeroy  arrived  on  the  field,  taking  his  station  at 
the  rail-fence  amid  the  cheers  of  the  provincials. 
He  came  only  as  a  volunteer,  but  his  presence 
and  example  infiosed  new  courage  into  the  men. 
At  this  moment,  too,  a  young  man,  somewhat  below 
middle  stature,  but  graceful  and  well-knit,  appeared 
at  the  rail-fence  armed  with  a  musket.  He  was 
elegantly  attired  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian,  present-^ 
ing,  in  tliis  respect,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  man 
whom  he  accosted,  and  who  was  in  his  slrirt-sleeves. 
But  the  same  unconquerable  spirit  animated  both. 
One  was  young,  handsome,  brave,  the  idol  of  the 
people,  the  hope  of  the  Bevolution;  the  other  was 
alrotdy  old,  but,  like, the  knarled  and  sturdy  oak, 
seemed  to  defy  the  assaults  of  time.  This  was  the 
hero  of  the  fighting  element  of  the  army,  —  the 
brave,  the  heroic  Putnam.  To  none  was  this  dar- 
ing spirit  better  known  than  to  him  who  now  ap- 
proached.    A  brief  conversation  ensued. 

Putnam  declared  himself  ready  to  receive  the 
orders  of  General  Warren.  But  Warren  had  no 
thought  of  assuming  command.  He  had  too  just 
a  conception  of  his  own  position,  too  punctilious  a 
sense  of  honor,  to  deprive  Putnam  of  his  authority.* 
Declining  to  give  orders,  he  asked  the  genernl 
where  he  could  be  most  useful.  Putnam  pointed  to 
the  redoubt,  saying,  "  You  will  be  covered  there.'* 
"  Don't  think,"  rejoined  the  heroic  young  soldier, 
"  I  came  here  to  seek  a  place  of  safety ;  tell  me 
where  the  onset  will  be  most  furious."    Again 
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Patnam  pointed  to  the  redoubt.  *'  That  is  the 
enemy's  object ;  if  that  can  be  defended,  the  day 
is  ours/'  Warren  walked  rapidly  to  the  redoubt. 
On  entering  it  he  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
To  these  Massachusetts  meu  his  person  was  well 
known.  Colonel  Prescott  immediately  tendered 
him  the  command  of  the  redoubt,  but  Warren 
generously  declined  it.  Instead  of  remaining 
under  cover  of  the  work,  the  young  citizen-gen- 
eral isetraced  his  steps  as  far  as  the  gap.  He  had 
instinctively  recognized  the  post  of  honor,  and  of 
danger.  His  reception  here  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
at  the  redoubt,  but  at  this  moment  the  enemy  was 
8een<advancing  all  along  the  line. 

The  American  battle-line,  now  complete,  closed 
the  peninsula  from  river  to  river.  On  the  right 
Wyman  and  Bobinson,  with  about  three  hundred 
men,  occupied  Charlestown  and  the  defences  next 
to  the  redoubt.  One  hundred  and  sixtv-three  men 
in.  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  Prescott  in  command, 
occupied  the  redoubt.  Men  of  his  own,  of  Bridge's, 
and  of  Frye's  regiments  lined  the  earth  breastwork  ; 
and  here  w€  venture  to  place  Colonel  Frye,  who 
came  on  the  field  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  en- 
gagement Brewer  and  Nixon,  with  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  stood  in  the  gap,  with 
Warren  and  Pomeroy  at  their  head.  Then  came 
Knowlton,  wliose  original  command  was  two  hun- 
dred; then  Beed  and  Stark,  whose  united  force  could 
not  have  exceeded  seven  hundred  men.  Putnam 
posted  himself  behind  this. line.  Wc  suppose  the 
defenders  of  the  whole  line  to  have  numbered  from 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men,  more  tlian 
half  of  whom  were  from  ^lassachusetts,  and  more 
than  one  third  from  Middlesex  Couutv. 

It  was  about  half-past  three  when  General  Howe 
put  his  columns  in  motion. 

The  guns  were  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the  re- 
doubt and  breastwork,  and  to  advance.  Tlie  light- 
infantry  battalion  was  moved  up  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  SSth  filed  out  from  the  rear  of  the  col- 
umn and  took  a  position  on  the  left  of  the  artillery. 
After  Bloving  forward  over  about  half  the  distance 
to  t^e  redoubt,  through  various  impediments,-  the 
artillery  halted  and  concentrated  its  fire  upon  the 
raiUfenoe.  The  light-infantry  also  halted,  under 
tlie  break,  of  ground  which  sheltered  it,  and  the 
SSth  drew  up  behind  the  stone-wall  which  covered 
it  from  the  fire  of  the  redoubt. 

Having  gained  this  ground  in  his  front,  Howe 
now  moved  the  5th  and  4dd  over  to  the  left,  to  the 
sapport  of  the  38tL    The  47th  and  the  Marines 


were  ordered  to  take  a  position  on  the  left  of  these 
battalions,  when  General  Pigot  formed  the  whole 
in  order  of  battle,  protected  by  the  rapid  slope  of 
the. hill  in  his  front.  These  troops  now  enveloped 
the  southern  and  eastern  faces  of  the  redoubt.  So 
far  the  movement  had  met  with  no  other  opposition 
than  an  irregular  musketry-fire  from  the  houses 
upon  the  British  left,  which  occasioned  some  loss; 
Seeing  this,  General  Howe  sent  a  messenger  to 
General  Burgoyne,  who  superintended  the  cannon- 
ade from  Copp^s  Hill,  with  a  request  to  bam  the 
town.  Charlestown  was  soon  on  fire  in  twenty 
places,  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americah 
sharpshooters  within  their  lines. 

While  the  left  attack  was  thus  oi^nizing  under 
Pigot^s  supervision,  the  grenadiers  were  moved  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  rail-fence ;  the  52d, 
deploying  on  their  left,  marched  for  the  breast- 
work; the  light-infantry  were  ordered  to  leave 
their  shelter,  and,  taking  up  their  march  in  column 
along  the  beach,  force  their  way  through  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  rebel  works  and  gain  their  rear. 
Tins  being  done,  the  results  previously  pointed  out 
must  quickly  follow.  Appreciating  its  importance. 
General  Howe,  in  peraon,  led  this  attack.  The 
bugles  sounded.  The  whole  glittering  line  pressed 
onward  towards  the  American  works. 

Thus  far  General  Howe  had  made  his  disposi- 
tions in  a  most  soldierly  manner.  He  had-formed 
his  line  by  simply  extending  and  developing  bis 
left.  Charlestown  was  in  flames,  and  its  defenden 
in  full  retreat.  Now  for  the  rail-fence,,  at  whidi 
eight  guns  were  steadily  pounding  away  with  shot 
and  shell,  grape  and  canister.  ^     . 

The  British  left,  having  the  shortest  distance  to 
traverse,  came  first  within  musket-range.  It  began 
a  luarmless  fire  upon  the  redoubt  and  breastwork. 
There  the  steady  advance,  admirable  precision,  and 
confident  bearing  of  tiie  enemy  produced  almost  a 
])anic.  It  was  an  awful  moment  for  rustic  soldiery. 
Anxious  looks  were  turned  to  the  rear,  but  no  re- 
inforcements were  in  sight.  Still  the  gleaming 
battle-line  came  on.  Now  its  fire  swept  the  ram- 
part. The  officers  could  be  seen  waving  their 
swonls  towards  the  redoubt.  Bv  a  simultaneous 
mo\*ement  the  Americans  began  to  desert  tlie  east- 
ern front  of  the  redoubt.  In  another  moment  all 
would  be  lost.  Feeling  the  importance  of  checks 
ing  this  panic,  Prescott  hastened  to  the  men,  and 
by  dint  of  argument,  entreaty,  and  promises  in- 
duced them  to  go  back  to  their  posts.  The  enemy 
being  now  within  half  musket-range,  a  few  shots 
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were  diacharged  from  the  redoubt,  but  firing  soon 
stopped^  as  the  order  passed  to  let  the  enei^y  come 
wUkU  ikirif  yauh.  "  Aim  low  I ''  "  Pick  out 
tlie  handsome'  coats  1  **  were  the  officers'  obol  com- 
mands to  tlieir  men. 

F(Mr  an  in^tiiht  or  two  a  deathlike  stillness 
leigned  in  the  redoubt ;  then,  as  the  head  of  tlie 
assaulting  columns  crossed  tlie  fatal  boundary,  tlie 
command  was  given  to  fire.  Instantly  the  redoubt 
flamed  like  a  volcano,  the  breastwork  was  in  a  blaze: 
while  a  cloud  of  smoke,  lighted  by  incessant  flashes 
of  musketry,  enveloped  fiiend  and  foe  in  its  murky 
embrace.  Tlie  enemy  fell  in  heaps, — actually  in 
heaps.    This  butchery  lasted  some  momenta. 

This  rude  reception  where  an  easy  conquest  was 
looked  for  astonished  the  enemy.  On  his  left  the 
Soyal  Marinies  were  in  utter  confusion.  Unable 
to  advance,  disdaining  to  fly,  they  were  shot  down 
bv  files  and  platoons.  Pitcaim  was  killed  under 
the  redoubt,  and  bonie  off  the  field  in  the  arms  of 
his  son.^  The  47th,  led  by  the  cruel  Nesbitt,  fared 
no  better.  The  5th,  38th,  43d,  52d,  were  stopped 
short,  while  officers  uid  men  were  dropping  right 
and  left  before  the  incessant  and  accurate  fire  of 
Prescqtfs  men.  Pigot's  attack  was  handsomely 
repulsed  all  along  his  front,  and  after  stubbornly 
enduring  the  niurderous  fire  a  few  moments  the 
bugles  sounded  a  retreat. 

General  Howe  advance  boldly  on  the  right, 
the  grenadiers  occasionally  stopping  to  pull  down 
the  fences  in  their  way.  Most  of  the  troops  in 
this  attack  luid  been  in  the  battle  of  the  19th  of 
April ;  and  officers  and  men  were  full  of  determi- 
nation to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  their  arms  had 
snflered  on  tliat  day. 

The  artillery  continued  to  play  upon  the  fence. 
The  British  officers,  supposing  it  to  b6  a  natural 
hedge,  held  it  in  no  great  dread.  As  soon  as  the 
alttacking  columns  came  within  range,  two  pieces 
Putnam  had  brought  up  opened  a  destructive  fire. 
Putnam  himself  pointed  these  guns.  The  general 
then  rode  along  the  line  giving  his  famous  order 
not  to  fire  until  the  men  could  see  the  white  of 
tlie  enemy's  eyes.  Soon  the  smoke  of  burning 
Chatrlestown,  rising  above  Breed's  Hill,  drifted  in 
a  heavy  cloud  towards  the  hostile  battalions.  Now 
the  crash  of  musketry,  the  uproar  of  the  onset  m- 
ging  at  the  redoubt,  came  down  the  green  hillside. 

^  Hit  ton,  t  lientnumt  in  hi«  fetlier*t  corps,  carried  hit  expir- 
iag  fi|ther  upon  hit  back  to  the  boats,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
kitted  him,  and  then  retarned  to  hit  daty,  to  be  himaelf  wounded 
a  iittb  htar  ia  the  aetioo. 


Excited  by  the  scene,  a  few  of  the  provincials  dis- . 
cliargcd  their  muskets  at  the  grenadiers,  wh^n. 
Putnam  rode  to  the  spot  and  threatened  to  cut 
down  the  first  who  fired  before  the  commai»d  was 
given.  Tliese  dropping  shots,  however,  drew  froni 
the  enemy  a  harmless  fire  in  return. 

Here,  as  at  the  redoubt,  the  Americans  reserved, 
their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  come  within  half 
musket-ronge.  The  command  was  then  given. 
The  canuige  at  the  redoubt  and  breastwork  was* 
repeated.  With  the  first  discharge,  the  head  of 
the  light-infantry  was  shot  away  by  Stark's  m^n, 
who  loaded  and  fired  amid  exclaniations  of 
"Tliere!"  "See  tlmt  officer!*'  which  immedi- 
ately  directed  twenty  unerring  bullets ,  upon  a  , 
single  victim.  Unable  to  deploy,  the  front  of 
this  column  was  rolled  back  in  disorder  upon  the 
centre  and  rear.  Tlie  company  of  Boyal  Webh, 
which  liad  so  gallantly  led,  was  reduced  .  to  a 
platoon.  In  this  sornr  predicament,  huddled  to- 
getlier  in  a  confused  mass,  the  light-infantry  kept 
up  a  desultory,  iiieifective  fire  upon  the  fence. 

Led  by  their  general,  whose  soldieriy  figure  was 
conspicuous,  the  greimdiers  were  soon  enveloped 
by  the  same  deadly  fusillade  in  front  and  fiank.  It 
never  slackened.  Whole  ranks  were  earned  away. 
If  the  fire  directed  by  Putnam  in  front  had  not 
checked  the  gallant  but  vain  effort  to  gain  the 
fence,  the  flank  fire  from  Warren's  position  was 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  endure.  At  one 
moment  Howe  found  himself  alone,  without  offi-% 
cers,  without  soldiers.  Clearly  seeing  the  struggle 
was  useless,  he  gave,  the  order  to  fall  back.  In 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  musketry  began,  it  was 
all  over.    All  along  the  line  the  attack  liad  failed. 

The  enemy  withdrew  out  of  range,  aod  for  nearly 
an  hour  there  was  a  truce  to  the  combat. 

While  Howe  and  Pigot  were  closing  up  their 
shattered  battalions  for  a  fresh  assault,  the  repulse 
had  been  witnessed' from  Boston,  and  a  second 
reinforcement,  consisting  of  the  Second  Marine  bat- 
talion and  some  companies  of  grenadiers,  was  hur- 
ried across  the  river.  Tlie  enem/s  ships  of  war 
recommenced  their  fire  upon  the  American  worics 
with  greater  fury  tlian  before. 

When  the  British  assaulting  columns  fell  back, 
followed  by  the  exultant  huzzas  of  .the  Americans, 
General  Putnam  rode  through  the  hot  fire  jto 
Bunker  Hill  to  bring  up  the  provincials  that  were 
loitering  there.  Colonel  Gerrisli,  with  part  of  his 
regiment,  had  sheltered  himself  behind  the  northern 
side  of  the  eminence,  and  now  pleaded  exhaustion 
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as  an  excuse  for  not  coming  np  to  the  front  With 
such  an  example^  little*  could  be  expected  of  the 
men.  In  the  hinguage  of  a  well-informed  writer^ 
**  General  Putnam  endeavored  to  rally  these  tropps. 
He  used  entreaty  and  command,  and  offered  to 
lead  them  into  action,  but  without  much  effect/' 
The  general  pushed  on  to  the  neck,  but  those  pro- 
vincials on  the  other  side  were  afraid  to  encounter 
the  fire  of  the  frigate  and  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
The  result  of  this  effort  was  that  few  if  any  rein- 
forcements reached  the  lines  at  this  time. 

As  the  geheral  rode  up  Bunker  Hill  he  met 
Captain  Callender  hastening  from  the  field  with  his 
guns.  Putnam  ordered  him  to  halt,  when  this 
officer  explained  tliat  his  ammunition  was  gone. 
The  general  dismounted,  and  finding  some  car- 
tridges still  in  the  boxes,  peremptorily  ordered 
Callender  back,  who  refused  to  obey  until  threat- 
ened with  instant  death,  when  he  returned  up  the 
hill  again.  The  guns  were,  however,  soon  de- 
serted, when,  seeing  Ford's  company  of  Bridge's 
regiment  coming  on  tlie  field,  Putnam  ordered  it 
to  take  the  abandoned  pieces  to  the  rail-fence. 

The  exultation  of  the  Americans  was  succeeded 
by  exasperation  as  tliey  contemplated  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Cliarlestown.  It  was  a  grand  and  impres- 
sive sight,  l^e  flames  spread  from  house  to  house; 
from  street  to  street,  roaring  and  crackling  with 
indescribable  fury.  Soon  the  spire  of  the  meeting- 
house was  a  pyramid  of  fire.  The  crash  of  fulling 
roofs,  of  ships  blazing  upon  the  stocks,  contributed 
to  the  general  uproar ;  wliile  the  heavy  booming  of 
artillery,  the  smoke  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
battle-field,  made  it  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes 
of  war  young  soldiers  were  ever  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness. Besides  the  combatants  actually  engaged, 
thousands  of  spectators  thronged  the  neighboring 
hillsides  or  crowded  the  liouse-tops  of  Boston. 

The  second  assault  was  as  disastrous  to  the  as- 
^sailahts  as  the  first.  The  British  general  obsti- 
nately pursued  the  same  tactics,  and  with  the  same 
result ;'  but  with  courage  worthy  a  better  cause  he 
persevered.  He  had  now  ascertained  the  weak 
point  in  the  Alnerican  defences  to  be  the  diagonal 
line  from  the  breastwork  to  the  rail-fence :  but  his 
troops  had  in  these  two  attacks  been  horribly 
maltreated.  Whole  companies  had  disap])eared; 
battalions  had  shrunk  to  companies.  His  best 
officers  were  among  the  lieaps  of  dead  and  dying 
tlmt  encumbered  tlie  gronnd  in  front  of  the  rebel 
works.  Everyman  of  the  grenadier  company  of 
the  52d  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  •  Botli  cap- 


tains, two  lieutenants,  and  forty-four  rank  and  file 
were  hon  dn  combat  in  the  two  flank  companies 
of  the  King's  Own.  Overcome  by  panic,  many  of 
the  soldiers  rushed  to  the  boats,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  them,  cr}'ing  tliat  the  day  was  loflt.^ 

General  Howe  possessed  in  a  remarkable  dq^ 
the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  his  race.  He  now  pre- 
pared for  a  final  and  decisive  effort.  The  surviv- 
ing officers  drove  the  dispirited  soldien  back  to 
their  colora,  using  the  flat,  and  sometimes  the  point, 
of  their  sn^ords.  The  reinforcements  had  landed 
on  the  beach  and  were  hesitating  which  way  to 
march,  when  General  Ginton,  who  had  witnessed 
the  repulse  from  Copp's  Hill,  crossed  tlie  river  in 
a  boat  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  Once  more 
the  attenuated  battalions  closed  up  their  nnksj^ 
and  once  more  tlieir  diminished  line  advanced: 
towards  the  rebel  works. 

Within  those  lines  the  two  attacks  liad  wellnigh 
exhausted  the  scantv  stock  of  ammunition.  Some 
had  fired  their  last  round.  Othera,  believinj|  the 
day  won,  were  st railing  away  from  tlie  defences* 
Many  had  been  badly  wounded>  and  were  bein^ 
carried  off  the  field  by  their  comrades. .  Far  too 
many  were  thus  engaged ;  but>  unfortunatelv,  the 
discipline  so  conspicuous  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  works,  could  not  yet  be  enforped  on  this.  A 
few  gallant  spirits,  among  them  Chester's  Connecti- 
cut company  and  Trevett's  artillery,  braved  all  the 
dangera  of  the  march  to  gain  the  American  lines ; 
still  the  accessions  were  too  few  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
that  longy  weakly-manned  intrenchment. 

The  British  artillery  had  now  taken  a  positicp 
from  which  it  enfiladed  the  gnp.  With  the  reinaini 
of  the  (rrenadiera  and  li'^ht-infantrv,  Howe  directed 
hi?  march  towards  this  breach  in  the  Ameriosn 
works,  this  time  merely  threatening  the  invincible 
rail-fence.  Pisrot  and  Clinton  were  to  make  a  third 
attempt  to  storm  the  redoubt  and  breastwork,  yx 
front ;  while  the  Marines  and  the  47th  were  gain- 
ing ground  more  to  their  left,  which  would,  bring 
them  under  the  redoubt's  western  angle  and  turn 
the  American  left.  The  officer^  placed  themselves 
before  the  line.  The  men, were  ordered  to  throw 
off  their  knnpsacks,  to  advance  in  open  order,  and 
not  to  fire ;  .but  when  the  word  was  given,  to  rush 
upon  the  n*l)el  intrenchments  with  the  bayonet. 

Seeing  these  pre|)arations  betokened  the  final 
strugirle,  Prescott  caused  the  contents  of  a  few 
cannon  cartridges  —  all  the  ammunition  remain- 
ing in  the  redoubt-^ to  be  distributed.  Heex- 
i  hbrted  his  men  to  stand  firm  and  ordered  them 
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«gaia  -to  reaefve  tlieir  fire,  and  not  to  waste  a  kernel 
bf  pc^fder.  .  The  enemy  luut  avoided  the  west  front 
of  the.  iffdo^btitti^re  the  cannon  were  v^  his  former 

}.  astenltSi^t  die  ii)ipvemibn£  of  the  two  battalions 

.  oa  lii$  left  was  ominous.  By  tlie^time  J^resK^tt 
,  finishml- ki»  dfesppsitions  i6  receive  him,  the  W^y 
for  the  tn^  tiiiii  closed  in  aroimd  {the -redoubt.  ' 
^  At  ftus  moment  Warten  despatched  sixty  men 
to^firese^'s  assistance  is^tfa  the  offer  of  more,  but 
tK^^coBBinauder  o^  th^  redoubt  toO  the  officer  who 

^  carried  the  message,  tliat  -he  liad  already  as  many 
4p^  aj^tould  fight  with  adrantage  iuside  the  woric. 

1  /Pliie.  OTBcer,  however; -'made  his  way  into  tlie  re- 
doiit>jb'and  took  part  in  the  catastrophe. . 

The  we5|*y  defenders  ol-  the  redoul^t  were  over- 
^'  come  by  their  previous  efibrts,  but  tli^f  had  im- 

.( libed  the  spirit  of  their  inaomitable  leader.,*  Not 

'^'  a  man  stirred  from  his  post.    Awaiting  the  advance 
of  tlijB  fkcarlet  line  with  grim  determination,  tliey 
held:  Aheir  fire^niitil  'the  enemy  were  close  to  the 
tiencjm.      It  was-  shockingly  fatal.      Again  the ' 
enem^ was* staggered;  but  the  American  fire  was 
growing  weak*   '  Ij^  was  no  ^loA^i"  the  .terrific 
fdsilbde  of  the  first  and  sj^nd  attacks.     The 
enemy  pressed  on.    On'iheir  left  the  Marines  and . 
the  47th,  rallying  from  the -confusion  caused  by 
the  fii^t  volley,  leaped  the  ditch  and  climbed  the 
.parapet  under  a  sore  and.  heavy  fire.    Two  captains ' 
fell  ia.gainii^  it.    Three  captains  of  th^  52d  were 

x^  killed  pn  the  parapet.  Captain  H^^rris  pf  the  $th^ 
who  hid  distinguished  himself  at  Lexington,  was 

>  sjiottlown  in  the  act  of  mounting  it.  For  a  few 
mpmenis  the  resistance  was  as  stubborn  as  tlic 

'/^  on^  was  furious;  but  tlie  Aoot^i^^^ns  were  ncK? 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  combat  upon  equal 
terms. .  Their  powder  was  gone. '  The  royal  troops 
doirded  t;^  para|)et,  from  which  they  fi^  down 
into, the  faces  of  the  provincials..    An  officer  of 

,  noble  bearing  haughtilyi  demanded  the  surrender 
ofthe^rrison,  but  fell  dead  almost  as  soon  as  the 
wtttds  weje  uttered.'  Furious,  raging  like  a  lion 
at  bay,  Piescott's  voice  rose  above  the  horrible^ 
din.  The  Americans  fought  like  madmen.  They 
wrenched  the  muskets  from  the  hands  of  their 
assailants,  and  with  them  bayoneted  their  owners. 

.  S6me  huried  stones,  and  others  clubbed  their  now 

insetass  weapons  in  sheer  desperation,  s  A  horrible 

and  sanguinary  mdte  raged  within  the  four  walls 

of  tlie  redoubt,  above  which:  rose  clouds  of  dust 

\  A»t  blinded  the  combatants.  Twice  Prescott's 
littie  ba^d  cleared  the  redoubt  of  enemies,  but  the 
^jiamperated  Britons  returned  to  the  charge,  with  a 

fee  .-M   i  .     ^  ^  *"'-      ^..  i    .*  '  "     - 
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determination  to  conquer  or  die,  Sbwly,  step  by 
step,  they  made  a  road  with  tjie  bayonet,  fording 
the  defenders  backwards  towards  the  gorge.  While 
tliis  unheard-of  resistance  was  going  on,  sharp  mot- 
ketry  began  in  the  lear  of  the  redoubt.  The  cry 
arose  that  the  Americans  were  surrounded.  Pipbs- 
cott  now  gave  tlie  order  to  his  men  to  save  them- 
selves, when  the  heroic  garrison  ran  out  of  the 
work  in  time  to  reoei^  a  volley  from  the  flanking 
column  wliich  had  passed  around  tli^  western  side 
and  gained  the  rear  unperceived.  Crowded  with 
dead  and  dying,  the  blood-^stained  fortress  was  at 
last  in  possession  of  the  triumpliant  enemy. 

With  the  fedl  of  the  redoubt  the  breastwork  was 
deserted,  and  the  enemy  began  to  show  in  force  in 
the  rear  of  this  part  of  the  line.  Warren's  mien, 
who  liad  securely  hdd  the  gap  against  therebewed 
efforts  of  the  grenadiers,  were  now  between  two 
jfires,  and  were,  in  their  turn,  ooimpdied  to  beat  a 
hastjt  retreat.  While  doing  so  a  ImU  struck  do|m 
their  brave  leader,  who  fell,  meeting,  a  soldier'a 
w  death.  Brewer,  Nixon,  and  Bnckminster  wibe 
wounded,  the  last  two  severelv.      '  .    '■ 

The  Americans  #ho  had  fought  nnderPresodtt 
were  now  miming  down  Breed's  Hill  amid'  a 
shower  of  bullets ;  while  the  enemy,  flashed  with 
Victory,  followed  close  beliind.  Two  t£ings  coii- 
tributed  to  save  this  detachment  from  annihilation. 

I]|  'tlie^  first  place,  the  gallant  Gardner  led  \pM 
knea  do^u  Bunker  Hill  towards  the  flying  Amtai- 
sCans,  followed  *by  parts  of  Ward's  and  Oerriah's 
regiments.^  ■  He  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  was 
taken  to  the  rear;  but  under  command  of  Major 
Jackson  ^  this  brave  band  advanced  and  opened  a 
well-directed  fire,  which  cl^ecked  the  enemy's  prog- 
ress, in  this  quarter. 

In  the  second  place,  the  defenders  of  the  rait 
fende,  who  had  so  successfully  held  their  own  line, 
easily  repulsed  the  third  demonstration  of  Howe  in 
their  front.  But  tlus  was  merdiy  a  demonstratiott 
to  ai(l  the  attack  oi|  the  redoubt.  A  brisk  fire  wia, 
however,  kept  up  on  both  sides,  until  after  the  vd» 
doubt  was  stormed  and  th^  breastwork  abandoned. 
The  firmness  and  intrepidity  with  which  the  rail- 
fence  was  held  saved  the  American  right  wing  from 
destruction ;  for,  had  the  retreat  been  simultanecfba 
all^long  tlie  line,  there  is  little  room  t6  doabt  tfa^t 

^  CwhiDg't,  Smith's,  tnd  Wufalmni't  corapMuci  of  Wart's 
regiment,  and  Febiger't  party  of  Gerriah't. — iSug€  ^  BMiom^ 
p.  151.  ,    .    . 

*  Of  Newton ;  aflenrarda  eokmel  of  tha  8t]i  rwitfawifal 
ragUDaBt. 
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it  would  have  resulted  in  prodigious  slaughter. 
As  it  was,  the  provincials  at  the  fence  maintained 
a  bold  front  until  the  fugitives  had  gained  some 
distance  on  their  pursuers,  and  then,  their  own 
flank  being  turned,  they  began  an  orderly  retreat. 

The  Americans,  now  crowded  about  the  summit 
of  Bunker  Hill,  drew  the  enemy's  concentrated  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry.  Men  were  falling  fast 
here.  Already  a  stream  of  fugitives  flowed  towards 
the  neck.  Those  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
redoubt  were  incapable  of  hirther  resistance. 
Tl)ose  who  liad  not  been  in  action  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  retreat,  bewildered  by  the  confusion. 
Putnam  made  a  Iieroic  effort  to  restore  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  He  commanded,  besought  the  fugitives 
to  rally  in  the  unfinished  breastworks, — the  breast- 
works he  had  so  persistently  endeavored  to  put  in 
a  condition  of  defence.  Standing  by  a  deserted 
cannon,  he  exclaimed,  ''Make  a  stand  here!  In 
God's  name,  form  and  give  them  one  sliot  more !  " 
Pomeroy  vainly  seconded  these  eflbrts — useless,  be- 
cause panic  had  already  seized  upon  the  multitude. 
A  few  fragments  of  provincial  battalions  are  re- 
ported as  arriving  on  the  field  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture ;  but  they  were  too  late.  Finding  his  efforts 
to  collect  men  enough  for  successful  opposition 
unavailing,  Putnam,  with  such  as  fear  had  not 
overcome,  fell  back  figliting  from  Bunker  Hill. 
Not  until  the  enemy  were  close  upon  him  was  the 
ground  yielded.  The  crowd  of  weary,  beaten,  and 
terror-stricken  fugitives  made  their  escape  from 
the  peninsula  under  protection  of  this  unconquer- 
able rear-guard,  and  lie  who  had  crossed  the  neck 
with  the  intrenching  detachment  was  now  the  last 
to  leave  it,  sword  in  hand,  his  face  to  the  enemy. 

Putnam  retreated  no  farther  than  Prospect  Hill, 
and  there  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  No  other  general  officer  was  with  him ; 
nor  did  he  receive  any  orders  from  headquarters. 

The  British  brought  up  one  or  two  field-pieces 
with  which  they  cannonaded  the  American  rear. 
By  five  o'clock  they  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
peninsula,  but  no  movement  to  jmrsne  the  Ameri- 
cans was  made.  The  royal  troops  were  too  much 
exhausted  for  further  offensive  action.  Their 
losses  had  been  enormous;  and,  although  the 
insurgents  were  driven  from  all  tlieir  positions,  it 
was  felt  that  another  such  victory  would  be  the 
undoing  of  the  royal  army.  An  advance  upon 
Cambridge  was  a  measure  fraught  with  danger  for 
the  Americans ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  integrity  of 
tlieir  camps  and  magazines.  General  Howe  felt  him- 


self  too  much  crippled  to  attempt  it ;  and  Genend 
Gage  could  spare  no  more  troops  while  Thomaa 
menaced  him  from  Boxbury.  Both  combatants 
were  for  the  moment  exhausted  by  their  efforts^ 
and  both  instinctively  recoiled  from  further  con- 
flict. 

The  British  troops  bivouacked  on  the  field.  The 
remains  of  the  52d  took  ^lost  at  the  neck,  fatigue- 
parties  were  set  to  work  intrenching  on  Bunker 
Hill,  and  collecting  and  caring  for  the  wounded. 
By  sunset  firing  had  ceased.  Throughout  the 
night  tlie  wounded  were  being  conveyed  across  the 
river.  In  Boston  the  streets  were  filled  with  vehi- 
cles bearing  their  ghastly  burdens  to  the  different 
hospitals.  Not  a  regiment  but  was  in  mourning 
for  some  of  its  best  and  bravest ;  not  a  mess  but 
had  lost  some  of  its  number. 

The  official  report  of  the  British  loss  was  226 
killed,  828  wounded;  a  total  of  1,054.  Many 
of  the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Major  Wil- 
liams of  the  52d  and  Spendlove  of  the  43d  died 
of  their  wounds.  An  unheard-of  number  of  ofil- 
cera  were  hit.  Pitcaim  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  officers  in  the  army.  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  adjutant-general,  had  only  joined  it  the 
previous  m<T)ith.  While  being  borne  off  the  fields 
mortally  wounded,  he  exclaimed  to  his  men,  ''If 
you  take  General  Putnam  alive,  don't  liang  him ; 
for  he  is  a  brave  man  !  ** 

The  American  official  account  fixes  their  loss  at 
115  killed,  S05  wounded,  30  prisonen.  Mr. 
Frothingham  assigns  these  losses  as  follows :  — 


Prescott's  regiment 

Bridge's 

Frjc's 

Brewer^s 

Little's 

Gardner's 

Nixon's 

Woodbridge's 

Doolittle's 

Qridley'n 

Waid's 

Scam  men's 

Gcrrish's 

Whitcomb's 

Stark's 

Heed's 

Putnam's 

Chester's  Company 

Killed,  140 ;  wounded,  271 
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KQkd. 

43 
15 
15 

7 

7 

6 

S 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

5 
15 

5 
11 

4 


WattB4cd. 

28 
29 
31 
11 
83 

7 
10 

5 

9 

4 

6 

2 

2 

8 
45 
21 
2G 

4 


captared«30;  total  441. ^ 


1  Gordon  gives :  kilkd,  139 ;  wowidcd,  278 ;  mUtiog,  88 ; 
total,  453. 
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It  will  be  sten  that  Prescott's,  Bridge^  and 
Ffjie^a  re^mentSi  the  defenders  of  the  redoabt  ancl 
breastwotk,  bore  the  birunt  of  these  losses,  which 
werb  chiefly  sustained  daring  the  storming  of  the 
redoabti  and  during  the  few  moments  that  hand-to- 
hand  fightins^  continued.  The  losses  in  these  three 
commands  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  in 
Stark's,  Beed's,  and  Putnam's  r^ments  and  the 
detached  companies  at  tlie  rail-fence]  Many  fell 
during  the  retreat  from  the  lines  to  Bunker  Hill, 
and  some  were  killed  who  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged. Oh  their  side  the  Americans  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  valuable  officers.  The  same  heroism 
that  had  brought  Warren  to  the  field  made  him 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  po^t  of  danger  he 
h^  coveted.  His  loss  was  felt  to  be  irreparable. 
Colonel  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  While  being  carried  from  the  field 
he  was  met  by  his  own  son  marching  on  with  the 
gallant  Trevett.  The  wounded  man,  after  an  affect- 
ing interview,  exhorted  his  sou  to  do  his  whole 
dutyl  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker,  of  Chelmsford, 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  afterwards  dying 
of  his  injuries  in  Boston  jail.  Major  Moore  was 
also,  mortally  wounded ;  and  Major  McClary,  of 
Stark's  r^ment,  killed  while  reconnoitring  after 
the  action  was  over.  Colonels  Brewer,  Nixon,^  and 
Buckminster  were  wounded. 

The  American  prisoners  were,  according  to  Mrs. 
Adams,  taken  to  Boston, ''  and  there  lay  all  night 
without  any  care  of  their  wounds,  or  any  resting  I 
place  but  the  pavement  until  the  next  day,  when  I 


they  exchanged  it  for  the  gaoL"  Th^y  were  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Halifax. 

Charlestown  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins. 
On  the  morning  after  the  battlie  tlie  enemy  de- 
stroyed all  the  houses  beyond  tlie  neck,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  occupation  by  American  marksmen. 
The  few  remaining  inhabitants  had  fled  before  the 
assault  Only  a  few  blackened  chimneys  indicated 
the  most  ancient  settlement  of  Middlesex ;  and  the 
spot  which  had  witnessed  the  hindiiig  of  Wuithrop 
and  his  companions  was  now  drendied  with  tlve 
blood  of  their  descendants.  -   * 

As  the  military  or  political  importance  of  a  bat- 
tle, rather  than  the  number  of  combatants  engaged, 
must  decide  its  cUim  to  be  called  great.  Bunker 
Hill,  considered  in  this  light,  was  a  great  battle. 
The  Americans  lost  the  ground,  but  conquered  the 
respect  of  their  adversaries  and  of  Europe.  This 
was  an  important  step  gained.  Henceforth  the 
conflict  assumed  new  proportions ;  the  capacity  of 
the  Americans  for  resistance  was  fully  recbgnited. 
Li  disregard  of  their  history  and  traditions,  they 
had  been  stigmatized  as  cowards,  lacking  all  the 
qualities  of  a  military  people.  At  Bunker  Hill,  two 
thousand  armed  yeomanry  displayed  a  heroism  sd- 
dom  surpassed  by  veteran  soldiers.  Nobly  did  tliey 
vindicate  their  claim  to  be  the  descendants  6t  Ih^ 
heroes  of  the  Indian  wars.  They  now  knew  their 
own  strength  and  their  own  weaknesses.  On  both 
sides  the  mists  were  cleared  away,  leaving  the  com- 
batants free  to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  strtig- 
gle  of  which  Bunker  Hill  was  the  prologue. 


XXI. 
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During  the  night  succeeding  the  battle  of  the 
17th  of  June  there  was  something  like  a  panic  at 
Gatnbridge.  Notliing  but  an  immediate  forward 
movement  by  the  victorious  enemy  was  expected. 
Utter  confusion,  dejection,  and  demoralization 
reigned  throughout  the  provincial  camps.  Tliere 
was  not  powder  enough  in  the  magazines  for 
another  engagement,  and  if  there  had  been,  no 


gallint  officer,  born  in  FrtmingEham.  wm  tiibteqiieatljr 
t  brigaditr-gMieral  in  tke  Continental  nnn/. 


works  strong  enough  to  stop  the  army's  advamte 
in  force  had  yet  been  constructed.  To  repair  this 
neglect  was  now  the  first  business  of  the  American 
commanders. 

General  Putnam  halted,  in  his  retreat  from  the 
battle-field,  at  Prospect  Hill,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  commanding  the  main  road 
from  Charlestown  to  Cambridge.  He  began  at 
once  to  throw  up  earthworks,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
labor  had  constriieted  a  defensible  line  ^by  Sunday 
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moiping.  The  proyincials  continued  onder  his 
supervision  strengthening  this  position  through- 
out Sunday^  notwithstanding  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  upon  th^  hill  from  his  floating  batteries 
iu  Mystic  River.  Putnam  now  had  Patterson  on 
his  right,  his  own  camp  at  Inman's,  half  a  mile 
farther  on  this  flank,  with  the  troops  there  to  draw 
from  in  case  the  enemy  threatened  the  new  works 
on  Prospeqt  Hill.  He  had  thus  firmly  established 
himself  directly  in  the  path  of  the  enemy,  and 
effectually  covered  the  town  and  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge from  au  advance  by  the  old  road.  To 
attain  this  important  end,  doubly  important  at  this 
critical  juncture,  no  orders  whatever  had  emanated 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  The  credit  of 
the  new.  ]ine  belongs  wholly  to  General  Putnam, 
•who,  having  recognized  Prospect  Hill  as  the  key  of 
the  American  centre  and  left,  acted  with  the  energy 
and  decision  whicli  were  his  distinguishing  traits. 

During  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  the  in- 
trenchments  previously  begun  on  Winter  Hill,  to 
cover  Stark's  encampment,  were,  by  General  Ward's 
order,  carried  over  the  hill.  These  works  were 
t)irown  up  across  the  road  from  Charlestown  at 
the  point  where  it  divided,  —  one  branch  divei^ng 
to  Medford  on  the  right,  the  other  to  Menotomy, 
licxington,  and  Concord  on  the  left. 

T|ie  relative  importance  of  these  two  intrenched 
positions,  which  now  blocked  tlie  enemy's  advance 
from  Charlestown,  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  roads  themselves.  After 
passing  Charlestown  Neck,  over  an  artificial  cause- 
way constructed  in  1717,  two  roads  diverged,  as 
now,  at  what  was  then  the  Common,  now  known 
as  Sullivan  Square.  Near  the  point  where  these 
roads  separated  was  Anna  Whittemore/s  tavern,  at 
which  the  Committee  of  Safety  held  some  of  its 
earliest  sessions  in  1774,  and  which  had  been  an 
inn,  kept  by  her  father,  as  early  as  1745. 

Tlie  first  of  these  roads,  now  kno\ni  in  Somer- 
ville  as  Washington  Street,  skirts  the  base  of  Pros- 
pect Hill,  leaving  the  McLean  Asylum  on  the  south, 
and  conducting  straight  on  to  Cambridge  by  Harr 
vard  College.  By  this  road  the  Americans  marched 
to  and  jetreated  from  Bunlcer  Hill. 

The  second  road  proceeded  by  Mount  Benedict 
to  the  sumimt  of  Winter  Hill,  where  it  divided  as 
at  present;  one  brandi  turning  northward,  by 
General  Rovall's  mansion,  to  Medford,  the  other 
pursuing  its  way,  by  the  powder-house,  to  Me- 
notomy, now  Arlington.  Only  a  single  road  con- 
neeted    Cambridge   with,  Boston.      Tliis    passed 


Charles  Biver  by  the  bridge  below  the  college, 
traversing  the  villages  of  Brighton,  —  then  called 
Little  Cambridge,  —  Brookline,  and  Boxbnrj. 

Defeated  in  their  attempt  to  gain  possessiofi  of 
the  peninsula  of  Clmrlcstown,  the  Americans  now 
fell  back  on  the  defensive  again ;  but  their  me^ 
ures,  besides  exhibiting  a  more  settled  purpose, 
were  guided  by  a  far  more  intelligent  opinion  of 
their  own  and  their  enemy's  ability  and  resources. 
While  they  were  compelled  to  confess  the  move- 
ment of  the  16th  of  June  premature,  it  is  clear 
that,  considered  only  as  a  trial  of  strength,  the 
battle  was  productive  of  results  in  the  end  bene- 
ficial to  the  morale  of  the  Americans,  ^foreover, 
they  had  checked  an  aggressive  moven^ent  by  Gen- 
eral Gage,  gaining  thereby  a  prestige  which  exertei) 
an  important  influence  upon  the  British  general's 
spirit,  which  clearly  exhibited  itself  in  his  subse- 
quent tactics.  True,  the  provincials  did  not  at 
once  learn. how  deeply  the  bloody  lesson  of  the 
17th  of  June  liad  impressed  itself  on  the  British 
army ;  but  the  eflbcts  of  that  lesson  were  for  them 
a  substantial  gain,  which  the  history  of  the  megd 
renders  more  and  more  evident. 

The  British  general  had  gained  possession  of 
Charlestowp  Heights  at  a  fearful  sacnfice  of  liiPe.^ 
He  was  not  i^pady  for  another  Bunker  Hill  by  at- 
tempting the  intrench ments  on  Charlestown  road; 
but,  on  the  other  liand,  he  no  longer  dared  to  leave 
the  unoccupied  heights  of  Dorchester  to  be  in  their 
turn  seized  and  fortified  by  the  rebels  in  a  single 
night.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  received 
some  further  reinforcements,  and  had  strongly 
fortified  Bunker  Hill,  he  prepared  to  execute  the 
second  part  of  his  plan,  which  the  battle  of  the 
17th  of  June  had  delayed.  The  movement  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the ''24th.  The  troops  for  the 
attick  were  designated;  Roxbury  furiously  can- 
nonaded, and  a  strong  column,  paraded  in  front 
of  tlie  Boston  lines,  threatened  Tliomas;  but, 
hearing  tluit  Jiis  real  purpose  was  discovered  by 
the  Americans,  General  Gage  for  the  present  aban- 
doned it. 

« 

For  some  time  comparative  quiet  reigned  in  the 
hostile  ?anips.  Thomas  was  vigorously  repairing 
his  neglect  to  intrench  by  throwing  up  works  in 
his  front.  Every  efTort  to  n*cruit  and  arm  the 
regiments  now  in  the  field  was  being  made  by  the 

1  In  Ihc  whole  mcninrnble  rampai^rn,  which  ended  at  Sanito(ta, 
the  British  Iom  in  killed  and  woand<-d  was  onk  UICO,  of  wh'irh 
73  were  oflSeen ;  while  at  Bunker  Hill  they  k»t  92  ofBcera  io  an 
hour  and  a  half. 
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pionneiala,  whose  idea  was  that  their  ami;  should 
coiuistof  two  grand  divisions, cither  of  wliicli  should 
be  ttroiig  enough  successfully  to  oppose  u  sortie 
from  Cliurlestowu  on  their  left  or  from  JWtou  on 
the  right.  During  this  iiitenal  of  nrcupe r.itioii  the 
twtaj  was  joined  by  its  new  Gumuiuuder-iii-cliibf^' 

General  Washington,  accompanied  by  Gciienil 
Quules  Lee,  second  major-geiieml  of^-thc  Conti- 
nental mrmj,  arrived  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  tlie 
2d  da;  of  July     On  the  <)d  he  asaulbed  tornul 


r'lyt. 


t%»  WMfelaftaa  BlM^CualHrMi*. 

command  of  the  army.  .  T[iti -scene  of  thia  event, 
justly  legarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modem  history,  was  Cambridge  Common,  irh^re 
tlie  army  created  by  New  Englnnd,  now  ado|>tcil 
by  the  whole  country,  was  paraded  under  arras. 
Here,  beneath  tlie  bmnches  of  the  now  vencrabU. 
elm  whioli  bears  liis  name,  Wa^jington  first  pre- 
sented himself  to  'the  soldiers  who  wete  destined, 
under  his  leadership,  to  achieve  the  independence' 
of  their- country^  Here  the  conflipt,  in{Mi}^rnted 
and  thus  fat  so  heroically  .sustained  hjcsi  fraction 
of  the  American' people,  at- length  assumed  deli- 
niteness,  grandeur,  and  stability'. 

>  CoaftrtM  (ppoiuted  Wubiniton  mnuiMitdcr-in-Hiler  on  the 
15th  or  Jnnc.  Ward,  Lee,  Schuyirr,  ind  Pulnim  irrrr  roinmli- 
noBcd  mijor-frenenl*  1  Pomtror,  MonlRonMrr,  WooiKr.  llmlh, 
Spmnr,  Tlion>»,  SuUirin.  ind  Gntnt.  brk^lFn.  fintn  w«i 
■ppoioto)  idjotunt-^neral.  The  pppoinlment  of  Piilnsm  over 
Spencer  gtt*  oRence  lo  the  Inlter.  who  wiihdrew  fmm  iht  i-«mp, 
kttt  lolMeqiKBlir  iMnnird.  ThDniiu  unii  ilto  Jnpleocnl  >rilh  (be 
new  UTsniKnwnt.  vhirh  ■«kv*nllr  ennogh  nude  him  the  iiircfior 
oFoffleen  he  h*d  been  roninuiiding ;  bui  lliii  miiUic  nng  rtrti- 
Bed  by  Pomero;') 


Oenent  Washington  established  his  headquarters 
in  the  mansion  of  John  Vossall,'  a  fugitive  royalist, 
half  a  mile  from  the  college,  on  the  road  to  Water- 
town.  General  Ward  was  assigned  to  command 
the  right  wing,  and  took  quarters  at  Iloxbniy. 
General  Lee  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  tlie 
left,  and  establislied  himself  at  the  Koyall  Mansion, 
nt  Medford.  General  Putnam  remained  at  Inman's 
in  command  of  tlie  American  centre.  As  soon  as 
possible  tlie  army  was  brigaded.  Greater  order 
beiriu  to  mi^  itself  not  only  into  the  discipliite 
but  the  adEtinntration  of  the  army.  The  adjutant- 
general  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make 
soldiery  of  these  fourteen  thousand  and  odd  aimed 
veomen  llie  orders  emanating  at  this  early  period 
from  headqoattets  show  wliat  a  multitude  of  evils 
the  commander  hi-cbj^f  fotuul  demanding  reform, 
and  tlie  wise  character  6i  tlie  measures  adopted  to 
mcreeW  the  effielive^^  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  army^  A  finn'liand,  cool  head,  mature  judg< 
ment,  and  resolute  will  were  now  at  tlie  head  of 
the  army  Tlie  army  soon  began  to  understand 
that  it  had  a  head 

For  a  time  hostilities  degenerated  into  skirmishes 
at  tlie  outposts,  or  swift  descaiits  upon  the  harbor 
islands,  over  which  the3ritish  by  their  fleet  main- 
tamed  a  nomnial  control.  Tliese  aflairs  were  of 
little  moment,  except  to  keep*  both  besi^ers  and 
beiifged  on  tlie  alert.  The  enterprise  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Amencnns.  Profound  discourage- 
ment i^'gttod  in  3oKton,  where  not  more  than 
5,200  effective  soldiers  could  be  mustered.  Every 
(hy  provisions  were  growing  scarcer  and  dearer. 
The  well 'iHurmqred  at  the  prospect  before  them. 
'Hie  sick'and  wounded  sulTered  for  the  want  of 
nouridiitig  food.  Except  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  tlie  fiie-eaters,  tlie  idea  of  releasing  tliemselves 
fcorn  the  grip  which  tlie  Americans  were  so  steadily 
'and  inexondbly  tightening  arout^  them  was  dis- 
missed as  impracticable.  Tliey  were  in  no  situ- 
ation to  lose  another  thousand  men  in  carrying 
Tlionias's  or  Putnam's  intrenchments ;  and,  even 
supposing  them  to  be  conquerors  iu  such  an  at- 
tempt, the'  Americans  would  as  certainly  erect 
anntlter  and  probably  stronger  fortified  line  within 
mu^ket-shot  of  their  old  positions.  The  army  was 
not  strong  enough,  we  repeat,  to  undertake  an 
assault  which  should,  if  successful,  enable  it  to 
manceuyre,  the  .Americans  out  of  their  chosen  posi- 
tions and  bnp  the  prelude  to  a  vigorous  campaign 
in  the  open  field.  It  was  simply  an  army  closely 
'   ■  Now  Ite  raidtace  of  tb«  poet  Longfellow. 
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I,  —  an  army  which  had  cheated  itself  with 
the  belief  that  it  had  gained  a  victory  on  the  day 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

Washington's  first  care  was  to  examine  carefully 
his  own  and  the  enemy's  ]K>sitions.  His  report  of 
the  American  Hue  of  investment  was  as  follows : — 

**  On  our  side,  we  liave  thrown  up  intrenchments 
on  "Winter  and  Pro8i)ect  Hills,  —  the  enem/s 
camp  in  full  view,  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  a  mile.  Such  intermediate  points  as  would 
admit  a  landing  I  have,  since  my  arrival,  taken 
care  to  strengthen,  down  to  SewalPs  Farm,  where 
a  strong  intrenchment  has  been  thrown  up.  At 
Roxbury  General  Thomas  has  thrown  up  a  strong 
work  on  the  hill,  about  two  hundred  yards  above 
the  meeting-house;  which  with  the  brokenness 
of  the  ground,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks,  has 
made  that  pass  very  secure.  The  troo^^s  raised  in 
New  Hampshire,  with  a  regiment  from  Khode 
Island,  occupy  Winter  Hill ;  a  part  of  those  of 
Connecticut,  under  General  Putnam,  are  on  Pros- 
pect Hill.  The  troops  in  tliis  town  are  entirely 
of  the  Massachusetts ;  the  remainder  of  the  Bliode 
Island  men  are  at  SewalFs  Farm.  Two  regiments 
of  Coimecticut,  and  nine  of  the  Ma^achusetts,  arc 
at  Roxbury.  The  residue  of  the  army,  to  the 
number  of  about  seven  hundred,  are  posted  in 
several  small  towns  along  the  coast,  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  the  enemy." 

The  positions  of  the  troops,  which  the  general 
gives  thus  briefly,  were  as  follows :  Ward,  with 
Thomas's  and  Spencer's  brigades,  w<is  at  Boxbury ; 
Putnam,  witli  Heath's  and  one  other,  was  at  Cam- 
bridge; Lee,  vnx\\  SulHvan's  and  Greene's  brigades, 
was  at  Prospect  and  Whiter  Hilk.  Posts  were 
established  in  the  towns  of  Medford,  Maiden,  and 
Chelsea. 

An  American  council  of  war,  assembled  bv  Gen- 
eral  Washington  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cambridge, 
decided  it  inexpedient  to  take  possession  of  Dor- 
chester, or  even  to  oppose  an  attempt  of  the  enemy 
in  that  direction.  Tiie  enemy's  force  being  much 
exaggerated,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  attempt 
holding  a  lonirer  line  at  present ;  moreover,  Tliomas 
had  already  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  the  rund 
to  Dorchester  in  a  good  position  to  clieck  the 
enemy.  Aggressive  measures  were  hardly  nion* 
popular  at  the  American  than  the  British  he;id- 
quarters ;  each  belligerent  being  inspired  by  a 
certain  fear  of  the  other.  Coveted  bv  both,  Dor- 
cheater  remained  for  tlie  present  neutral  terri- 
tory. 


Our  review  of  the  sic^^  operations  most  be 
chiefly  confined  to  wliat  transpired  at  the  American 
centre  and  left,  which  lay  wholly  within  the  towna 
of  Cambridge,  Cliarlestown,  and  Medford^  with 
]X)st8  at  Maiden  and  at  Chelsea. 

Owing  to  tlie  great  scarcity  of  powder,  the 
Americans  were  unable  to  reply  to  the  enemy'a 
camionude.  Indeed,  there  was  not  sufficient  am- 
munition for  a  battle,  wiiich  might  at  any  moment 
be  forced  upon  them,  and  which  was  daily  expected. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  most  rigid  economy 
of  the  small  stock  of  powder  was  necessary.  Strict 
orders  were  issued  to  guards  and  outposts  not  to 
waste  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  England 
colonies  were  strictly  enjoined  to  husband  their 
supplies ;  while  the  most  urgent  solicitations  were 
sent  to  the  more  southern  colonies  to  relieve  this 
pressing  need.  A  period  of  greater  danger  to  an 
army  would  be  difficult  to  conceive ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  British  general's  lack  of  enterprise,  it  passed 
without  disastrous  consequences.  So  far  from 
meditating  an  attempt  to  raise  tlie  siege,  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  was  being  seriously  discussed  at 
the  enemy's  headquarters  in  August. 

During  tlie  last  week  of  July  and  first  weeks  of 
August  a  reinforcement  of  1,400  riflemen  arrived 
in  tlie  American  camp.  They  were  chiefly  the  back- 
woodsmen of  tlie  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  were  the 
only  distinctive  body  of  men  produced  by  the  Revo- 
lution. They  were  expert  marksmen,  accustomed 
to  border  warfare  and  inured  to  hardship.  They  had 
marched  from  four  to  seven  hundred  miles,  in  mid- 
summer lieat,  to  join  the  army.  Morgan,  Cresap, 
and  Otho  H.  Williams  were  officers  in  this  splendid 
corps.  Washington  immediately  posted  them  on 
the  advanced  lines. 

On  the  American  sicle  of  Cliarlestown  Neck  was 
an  orchard  in  which  the  daily  detail  for  outpost 
duty  took  refuge.  The  British  outposts  were 
covered  by  Jltchen  constructed  a  little  in  advance 
of  their  lines  on  Bunker  Hill.  Their  habit  of 
moving  freely  about  tlie  Common  was  now  stopped. 
Neither  ollicitrs  nor  men  could  sliow  themselves 
within  eidit  hundred  vnrds  of  the  orchard  without 
being  picked  off  by  a  rifle  bullet. 

At  this  time  General  Burgoyne  was  writing  to 
Lord  Ueorgi*  Germninc  a  most  gloomy  account  of 
the  situation  in  Boston,  which  he  describes  as  a 
town  "  invested  on  one  side,  asleep  on  the  other.*^ 
lie  criticised  Geneml  Gage  mildly,  the  admiral 
seventy.  The  fonner  was,  in  his  view,  not  a  mind 
of  sufficient  grasp  for  so  important  a  command : 
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the  ]dl^r  was  rimply  ini^pable.  *  In  a  meniorandiun 
submitted  to  Qeneml  Gage,  he  advocated  the  evac- 
uation of  the'  town  and  the  concentration  of  the 
army  at  New  York.  Should  this  be  thought  pre- 
mature, he  proposed  an  expedition  to  seize  Newport, 
which  step  would,  in  his  judgment,  lead  to  dis- 
memberment of  the  investing  army  and  materially 
improve  that  of  his  majesty.  Tliede  representa- 
tions unquestionably  produced  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  ministry,  which  dis])luyed  itself 
in  two  ways.  General  Gage  was  superseded  in 
.October,  and  his  successor  was,  somewliat  later  in 
the  season,  authorized  to  evacuate.  '  In  tlie  mean 
time  Burgoyne  had  received  leave  of  absence  and 
returned  to  England. 

General  Washington  now  determined  to  perfect 
his  fortified  line  on  his  extreme  left,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  heights  adjacent  to  Prospect  Hill, 
and  forming  with  it  an  impregnable  defenisive  posi- 
tion between  the  Mvstic  and  Cliaries.    Tlie  results 

* 

to  be  obtained  by  seizing  these  heights,  and  which 
have  been  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  chapter,  will 
soon  be  apparent.  It  was  determined  to  begin 
with  Plouglied  Hill,  on  Mystic  side.  With  tliis 
object,  about  two  thousand  men  under  command 
of  General  Sullivan  threw  up  works  here  on  the 
night  of  August  26th.  By  daybreak  they  were 
suffieiently  advanced  to  protect  the  working  par- 
ties. The  enemy  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire 
from  Bunker  Hill,  and  from  a  ship  and  float- 
ing batteries  in  Mystic  Biver;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans tranquilly  pursued  their  labor,  until  they  had 
erected  a  strong  redoubt  on  Ploughed  Hill  and  a 
battery  on  the  shore  at  Ten  Hills.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enemy's  persistent  fire  of  shot  and  shell, 
at  1,200  or  1,300  yards,  Sullivan's  casualties  were 
trifling.  The  Americans  mounted  a  nine-pounder 
in  the  battery,  with  which  they  drove  the  enemy's 
armed  gondolas  out  of  range.  They  also  connected 
tlieir  new  works  on  Ploughed  HiU  with  Prospect 
Hill  by  earthworks. 

In  the  beginning  of  SeptemlJer  General  Wash- 
ington received  about  three  tons  of  gunpowder 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  the  lamentable  deficiency 
of  heavy  artillery  still  rendered  the  operations  of 
the  besiegen  weak  and  inefficient.  Indeed,  it  was 
held  to  be  of  little  use  to  build  works  that  they 
could  not  arm,  but  the  prosecution  of  those  works 
gave  employment  to  the  soldiera,  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  security,  rendered  them -indifTerent  to 
the  enemy's  cannonade,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  moment  when  active  operations  should  begin. 


On  the  13th  tA  September  the  memorable  -and 
ill-starred  expedition  against  Quebec  marclied 
from  Cambridge  under  command  of  Colonel  Bene- 
dict AmohL  The  troops  left  their  camps  in  the 
evening  and  proceeded  to  Newbutyport,  where  they 
embarked  for  tlie  Kentiebeck.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  follow  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  this  little 
band  of  twelve  hundred  men.  Tliere  was  no  lack 
of  intrepid  spirits  to  secure  success.  Morgan, 
Aaron  Burr,  MaUhias  Ogden,  and  Henry  Dearborn 
accompanied  Arnold.  Hiis  was  tlie  third  attempt 
upon  tlie  Ctoadian  stronghold,  originating  at  Bo^ 
ton,  we  luive  been  called  upon  to  chronicle.  For 
the  third  time  it  resulted  in  failure. 

Anotlier  event  of  moment  was  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cliurch,  surgeon-general  of  the  army, 
charged  with  holdii^  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Tlie  fact  was  pn>ven  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  Being  a  member  of  the  newly 
constituted  house  of  representatives,  the  accosed 
was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  tlie  house  and  expelled. 
By  a  resolution  of  congress  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
necticut, there  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement. 
Thus  dismally  ended  the  career  of  a  man  who  had 
possessed  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
high  degree,  and  who  liad  been  rewarded  with 
positions  of  high  honor  and  trust.  Tlie  solitary 
instance  of  his  perfidy  renders  it  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous. Tluit  it  was  so  long  successfully  con- 
cealed was  unquestionably  owing  to  the  exalted 
position  occupied  by  the  traitor.  ' 

Early  in  October  General  Gage  was  superseded 
by  Howe,  and  embarked  for  England.  Tlie  king 
sarcastically  referred  to  him  as  the  ''  amiable  gen- 
eral." His  measures  had  certainly  been  such,  and 
such  only,  as  were  forced  upon  him.  It  was  seen 
at  London  that  the  suppression  and  punishment 
of  rebellion  Imd  proceeded  but  slowly  under  his 
administration  as  military  governor.  More  vigor- 
ous action  was  expected  from  his  successor. 

The  siege  progressed  quietly  until  November  9, 
when  the  enemy  unexpectedly  made  a  descent  at 
Lechmere's  Point  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  and 
carrj'ing  away  some  cattle  tliat  were  kept  there. 
A  hinding  was  effected  at  high  tide,  wlien  the  Point 
was  isolated  from  the  mainbind.  Por  this  reason 
it  was  some  time  before  the  AineQcans  could  get 
across,  and  then  only  by  wading  waist-deep  in 
water.  Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  rifle  regiment, 
and  Patterson,  who  were  nearest  to  the  Point,  made 
a  spirited  dash  for  it ;  but  the  enemy  had  re-em- 
barked before  they  could  close  with  them.  This  was 
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tlie  boMest  affair  yet  undertaken,  bj  the  enemy^  and 
its  sQCcessful  result  caused  great  elation  in  Boston. 

All  important  episode  of  the  siege,  one  which 
offered  a  golden  opportunity  for  distii^ction  to  an 
ambitious  and  cliivalric  spirit,  now  occurred. 
Among  tliose  who  had  assisted  in  planning  and 
superintending  the  various  works  erected  by  the 
American  army  was  young  Henry  Knox,  of  Boston, 
who  liad  but  recently  married  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  royal  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince. Although  he  had  not  yet  joined  tlie  army,  he 
actively  aided  it  as  a  volunteer  engineer  until  such 
time  as  his  merit  and  his  services  could  be  appro- 
priately recognized.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
already  noticed  him,  and  on  tlie  8th  of  November 
wrote  to  congress  recommending  his  appointment  to 
command  the  artillery  in  tlie  phice  of  Uie  infirm  and 
venerable  Gridley.  The  officers  of  the  artillery 
regiment  warmly  seconded  the  recommendation. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  <ind  Crown 
Point,  the  idea  of  bringing  a  ))art  of  their  armament 
to  the  lines  investing  Boston  liad  been  prominent. 
We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  circumstances 
which  had  rendered  even  the  partml  dismantling  of 
these  fortresses  inexpedient  in  the  eyes  of  congress. 
These  objections  had  now  yielded  to  the  acknowl- 
edged, necessity  of  bringing  the  siege  of  Boston  to 
a  si)eedy  termination.  Washington  now  found 
himself  free  to  order  the  transix)rtation  of  a  siege 
train  from  those  remote  posts.  But  who  should 
undertake  such  a  task  ?  Winter  had  alreadv  set 
in.  No  means  of  transportation  luul  been  organ- 
ized ;  the  distance  was  three  humlred  miles,  and  the 
roads  execrable.  Evidently  the  commission  could 
only  be  intrusted  to  a  man  whom  no  common  diffi- 
culties would  baffle,  and  whose  resources  would 
equal  every  emei^ency*  Happily  the  commander- 
in-chiefs  knowledge  of  men  did  not  deceive  him. 
His  clioice  fell  upon  Knox,  who,  after  incredible 
exertions,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  cannon  and 
mortars  to  tlie  foot  of  Lake  George.  Here  he  hatl 
ready  forty-two  strong  sleds,  on  which  the  artillery 
was  conveyed,  via  Saratoga,  Albany,  Kinderliook, 
and  Springfield,  to  Cambridge.  In  the  exubemnce 
of  his  spirits  at  the  prosi)ect  of  successfully  accom- 
plishing what  seemed  at  one  time  hoiK»less,  Knox 
wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief:  "lliree  divs 
ago  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  we  could  have 
gotten  them  until  next  spring;  but  now,  please 
Go<U  they  must  go.*' 

While  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of ,  Knox's 
mission,  the  general-iu-chief  lesolved  to  close  up 


the  line  on  his  left  by  fortifying  Cobble,  or  Miller's, 
Hill,  on  Giarles  Biver..  The  time  qt  the  Connect- 
icut  troops  having  yearly  expired  rendered  it  desir- 
able to  get  all  the  work  possible  done  before  tbey 
returned  home.  General  Putnam  was.  ordered  to 
secure  the  position.  On  the  night  of  November  22d 
he  began  throwing  up  works,  proceeding. without 
molestation  from  the  enemy  until  daybreak^  The 
frozen  grounfl  covered  with  snow  made  the  labor 
both  slow  and  difficult,  but  a  sufficient  protection 
was  raised  by  dawn  to  cover  the  intrenching  party. 
Work  was  suspended  until  the  following  night,  when 
General  Heath,  with  a  second  detachment,  continued 
the  work,  which  when  completed  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  on  the  American  lines,  and  was  called 
'*  Putnam's  impregnable  fortress."  The  rang^  of 
liills  between  Willis's  Creek  and  the  Mystic  was 
now  a  continuous  line  of  batteries,  redoubts,  and 
intrenched  camps.^ 

Before  the  end  of  themonth  Captain  Manly,  with 
a  Marblehead  privateer,  captured  the  Britisli  ship 
Nancy  near  the  coast.  The  vessel  was  heavily 
loaded  with  ordnance  stores  destined  for  the  army 
in  Boston,  and  proved  an  invaluable  prize  to  tlie 
Americans.  She  had  on  board  four  hundred  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder,  two  thousand  stands  of  small 
arms,  thirty-two  tons  of  musket  bullets,  one 
hundred  thousand  flints,  thirty  thousand  six  and 
twelve  pounder  cannon-balls,  with  many  other  arti- 
cles of  the  greatest  necessity  to  the  besij^gers.  A 
thirteen-inch  brass  mortar  was  among  the  trophies 
which  the  carelessness  of  tlie  British  convoy  caused 
to  fall  into  our  hands.  So  apprehensive  was  Wash- 
ington of  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  recover  the 
prize,  that  he  instantly  despatched  Glqver  with  four 
companies  to  Marbleliead,  with  orders  to  call  in  tlie* 
militia  of  Cai)e  Ann  while  the  transportation  of  the 
Nancy's  cargo  to  Cambridge  was  being  eflected. 
Tliis  most  fortunate  capture  caused  great  rejpicing 
in  the  American  camp.  On  its  arrival  the  mortar 
was  christened  the  "  Congress  "  by  General  Putnam 
and  Colonel  Mifflin  in  the  presence  of  and  afaiid  the 
huzzas  of  all  the  troops  in  Cambridge.  Several 
other  captures  were  made  which  greatly  distressed 
the  enemy. 

Washington  was  now  to  encounter  the  greatest 
danger  which  had  yet  presented  itself.  It  menaced 
not  only  the  successful  issue  of  the  si^,  but  the 

^  Bciidcfl  fortifyinir  Cobble  HiU,  W'ashinirton  ftowd  two  half* 
moon  bfttteriet  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  ihore  brtweeu  Lerhmere't 
Puiut  and  the  hem]  of  Charie*  River;  another  at  the  rauaeway 
to  LechoMre'a  Point. 
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rerj  existence  of  the  ann j.  The  term  of  enlist- 
ment Was  nearing  its  close,  and  the  new  levies  au- 
tliorized  by  Congress  to  keep  up  the  effective  force 
before  Boston  were  not  forthcoming.  In  a  word^ 
the  general  was  confronted  b j  the  probability  of  a 
speedy  disbanding  of  the  army  under  his  command* 
His  belief  that  the  enemy  was  fully  apprised  of  this 
state  of  things  did  not  tend  to  render  the  situa- 
tion any  less  serious  or  perplexing.  On  the  1st  of 
])ecember  the  Connecticut  troops  broke  up  their 
camps  and  marched  for  home  in  a  body,  not- 
withstanding the  most  urgent  appeals  to  their 
patriotism,  and  a  positive  order  from  headquarters 
forbidding  their  departure  until  their  place  in  the 
line  could  be  filled  by  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  militia.  It  was  nearly  three  weeks  be- 
foi^  tlie  whole  number  of  militia  called  for  could 
reach  the  camp.  But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to 
greater  dangers,  as  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  troops  would 
expire  on  the  1st  of  January.  It  was  determined 
at  headquarters  to  improve  the  intervening  time  to 
tlie  utmost.  The  ground  would  soon  be  solidly 
frozen,  and  the  river  would  shortly  offer  a  natural 
bridge  between  the  hostile  camps. 

Leclmiere's  Point,  the  scene  of  the  advance  on 
Lexington,  of  the  recent  exploit  of  the  British 
light-iiifantry,  the  stumbling-block  of  the  17th  of 
June,  was  next  fortified  by  the  Americans  on  the 
17th  of  December.  Washington  had  planted  a 
mortar-battery  here  on  the  £9th  of  November. 
It  was  only  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  enemy^s  batteries  at  Barton's  Point  in  Boston,^ 
and  was  the  most  serious  advance  towards  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  Washington  had  yet  at- 
'tempted.  Regarded  as  a  defensive  work,  merely, 
it  was  well  situated  for  checking  any  movement  of 
the  enemy  in  this  direction  when  the  river  should 
become  so  solidly  frozen  as  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  column  of  troops,  with  their  artillery,  over 
the  ice. 

A  causeway  was  begun  across  the  marsh  to 
Lechmere's  Point  on  the  12th.  This  must  be 
made  practicable  for  artillery,  and  raised  high 
enough  to  allow  troops  to  cross  at  high  tide. 
During  the  14th,  I5th,  and  16rh,  approai:hes  were 
carried  to  the  Point  and  well  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  though  the  work  was  retarded  by  a  fall 
of  snow.  The  monnng  of  the  17th  being  foggy, 
General  Putnam  began  two  redoubts  on  the  hill, 

^  Where  West  Boston  Brid^  now  imitet  the  Vint  End  of 
BoeUm  with  East  Cambridge. 


continuing  the  work  umntermptedly  until  noon, 
when  the  fog  cleared  away,  discovering  the  Amer- 
icans to  the  enemy.  Tlie  Scarborough,  which  was 
moored  in  the  channel,  immediately  o]iened  fire  with 
round  shot  and  grape,  and  the  enemy's  bomb-bat- 
tery at  Barton's  Point  began  to  shell  the  workmen. 
Putnam  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  men,  but  tlie 
work  was  resumed  on  the  18th  by  General  HeatU. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Americans  had  bronglit  an 
eighteen-pounder  to  bear  upon  the  Scarborough 
from  Cobble  Hill,  with  which,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  they  hcdled  the  ship  twice  in  six  shots, 
compeUing  her  to  drop  down  the  stream  out  of 
range.  As  the  discomfited  vessel  floated  slowly 
past  their  batteries,  the  Americans  gave  three 
rousing  cheers.  The  workmen,  having  only  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  opposite  shore  to  contend 
with|  proceeded  with  their  labor,  and  during  this 
and  the  succeeding  day  finished  the  redoubts.  Dur- 
ing the  bombardment  the  eneniy  threw  a  thirteen- 
inch  shell  from  Bunker  Hill  into  the  American 
lines  at  Butler's,  now  Dana  Hill,  in  Cambridge. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  troops  who 
had  opened  the  trenches  around  Boston,  and  who, 
for  more  than  six  montlis,  had  held  tliem  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  devotion,  were  to  iletum  to 
their  homes.  Many  re-enlisted,  but  to  the  greater 
number  a  brief  return  to  their  families  had  become 
a  matter  of  necessity.  Nevertheless,  while  this 
process  of  dissolving  one  army  and  of  reoi^nizing 
another  was  going  on  the  situation  was  truly 
alarming.  From  highest  to  lowest  the  American 
generals  were  in  profound  anxiety,  nor  h.d  they 
much  expectation  of  holding  their  long  line  should 
it  be  attacked  by  Howe.  Indeed,  his  apathy  was 
incomprehensible;  for  a  greater  opportunity  to 
raise  a  siege  had  never  offered  itself  to  any  gen- 
eral. So  extraordinary  a  state  of  affairs  drew  from 
Washington  tliis  observation  :  "  It  is  not  perhaps 
in  the  power  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours, 
—  to  maintain  a  post  within  musket-shot  of  the 

enemy  for  six  months  together  without ,^  and 

at  the  same  time  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit 
another  within  that  distance  of  twenty  odd  Brit- 
ish regiments  is  more  than  probably  was  ever 
attempted." 

General  Greene  wrote  from  Prospect  Hill,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1776:  "Had  the  enemy  been  fully  ac- 
quainted with  our  situation,  I  caimot  pretend  to 
say  what  might  liave  been  the  consequences.     I 

*  The  g:eneral  parpotdf  omitted  the  word  "  powder/*  fetrisg 
letter  might  fidl  iato  the  csemy's  hindt. 
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this  day  manned  the  lines  upon  this  hill,  and  feel  a 
degree  of  pleasure  that  I  have  not  felt  for  several 
days.  Our  situation  has  been  criticaL  We  have 
no  part  of  the  militia  on  this  hill ;  and  the  night 
after  the  old  troops  went  off,  I  could  not  have 
mastered  seven  hundred  men,  notwithstanding  tlie 
returns  of  the  new  enlisted  troops  amounted  to 
nineteen  hundred  and  upward.  I  am  now  strong 
enough  to  defend  myself  against  all  the  force  in 
Boston." 

During  these  dark  days  of  trial,  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  the  commander-in-chief  supported  the 
cause  confided  to  his  hands  with  heroic  constancy, 
dis  resolution  communicated  itself  to  his  lieuten- 
ants. The  routine  of  the  army  was  kept  up  when 
there  were  scarcely  men  enough  to  furnish  the 
necessary  guards  and  outposts.  Everywhere  a  bold 
and  confident  front  was  maintained.  Militia  from 
the  nearest  towns  were  hurried  to  camp,  and  armed 
in  some  cases  with  muskets  taken  by  force  from 
thpse  old  soldiers  who  were  departing.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  New  Year,  while  distress  and 
apprehension  prevailed  throughout  the  half-manned 
works>  the  flag  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies, 
blazoned  with  its  thirteen  stripes,  was  for  the  first 
time  hoisted  and  saluted  as  it  floated  above  the 
battlemei^ts  of  Prospect  Hill. 

The  spirit  of  daring  was  by  no  means  extinct 
behind  the  American  lines.  On  the  8th  of  January 
Putnam  sent  Major  Knowlton,  with  two  hundred 
men,  to  destrov  some  houses  on  the  main  street  in 
Charlestown  wliich  had  escaped  the  conflagration 
of  the'  17th  of  June,  and  were  now  in  quiet  occupa- 
tion of  the  enemy.  At  nine  in  the  evening  the  de- 
tachment left  Cobble  Hill,  crossed  the  mill-dam, 
and  divided  into  three  parties  for  the  purpgse  of 
firing  the  houses.  Owing  to  misapprehension  of 
orders,  or  too  great  precipitation,  the  houses  nearest 
the  mill  were  first  set  on  fire.  The  enemy's  citadel 
on  Bunker  Hill  was  instantly  in  the  greatest  com- 
motion. Tlie  long  roll  was  beaten,  the  heavy  guns 
fired  iat  random ;  while  Putnam  and  his  officers 
were  amused  spectators  of  the  scene  from  the  re- 
doubt on  Cobble  Hill. 

The  uproar  on  the  enemy's  lines  at  Qiarlestown 
was  soon  communicated  to  the  cam])s  at  Boston. 
It  happqned  that  on  this  evening  a  burlesque  rep- 
resentation of  the  Blockade  of  Boston,  written  by 
Gfencral  Burgoyne,  was  being  jierfonned  in  Faneuil 
Hall  for  the  entertainment  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  At  the  very  hour  the  farce  began, 
Knowlton  o^jened  the  ball  at  Charlestonn.     The 


roar  of  artillery  was  heard  by  an  Irish  sergeant 
outside  the  playhouse  door,  who  immediately 
rushed  into  the  theatre  and  upon  the  stage,  vocif- 
erating, ''  Turn  out !  turn  out !  they  're  hard  at  it, 
hammer  and  tongs!''  Supposing  the  sergeant 
was  acting  a  part,  the  whole  audience  loudly 
applauded  the  naturalness  of  his  alarm,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  could  make  liimself  beard. 

4 

When  the  applause  subsided,  the  bewildered  ser- 
geant cried  out,  "What  the  d are  ye  all 

about?  If  ye  won't  believe  me,  you  need  only 
go  to  the  door,  and  there  ye  11  hear  and  see  both.'' 
General  Howe,  who  was  present,  immediately  rose 
and  ordered  the  officers  to  their  alarm-posts ;  and 
thus  was  the  reality  substituted  for  the  farce  of 
the  blockade.  Knowlton's  men  returned  fropi 
their  daring  excursion  without  loss,  having  pene- 
trated within  the  British  lines  and  almost  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  on  Bunker  HilL 

During  January  General  Lee  left  camp  for  New 
York.  On  the  16th,  in  consequence  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  congress  authorizing  an  assault  pn  Boston, 
the  commander-in-chief  submitted  the  question  to 
a  council  of  war,  giving  his  own  favorable  judg- 
ment in  support  of  the  measure.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  council,  while  agreeing  that  a  vigorous 
attempt  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  decided 
it  inexpedient  at  the  present  moment.  News  of 
the  disastrous  end  of  the  Quebec  expedition,  which 
reached  headquarters  at  this  time,  couljd  not  but 
exert  a  depressing  influence.  Powder  was  ^still 
scarce,  and  the  ice  was  hardly  practicable.  The 
general-in-chief,  apparently  gave  up  the  idea  of  an 
assault  with  reluctance. 

The  24-th  of  January  was  a.  memorable  day  in 
camp,  it  having  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  gallant 
Knox,  with  his  jwrk  of  anillerj,  from  Tiqonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  He  now  received  his  commis- 
sion as  colonel  of  the  artillerv,  and  with  it  the 
thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief.  From  this 
moment  the  actual  siege  of  Boston  began. 

In  Boston,  General  Hqwc  found  difiicultie^  to 
multiply  with  i\\e  advance  of  the  season.  The 
subsistence  of  his  troopf  and  of  the,  inhabitants 
was  the  most  serious  problem  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  General  Burgoyne  liad  tn^ly  said  that 
Boston  was  untenable  \rith  the  present  means  and 
numbers  of  the  army,  but  a  sentiment  of  pride 
forbiide  its  abandonment  so  long  as  it  might  be 
maintained.  To  be  driven  from  this  stroi)glM>ld 
of  rebellion  which  the  king,  the  ministry,  tlie 
parliament,  liad  so  especially  marked  for  their  it* 
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sentment,  involved  a  lo9S  of  prestige  to  British 
power  aiid  British  arrogance  not  %o  be  thouglit  of. 
Moreover,  it  ivas  now  seen  tliac  the  little  tlame 
kindfed  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Massachusetts  had 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
colonies,  and  that  wherever  a  British  army  marched 
it  would  be  met  and  resisted  to  the  bitter  end.  A 
few  of  the  British  officers  in  Boston  comprehended 
the  change.  They  compreliended  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  put  down  three  millions  of  people 
#ith  seven  or  eight  thousand  regular  soldiers. 
Tlie  siege  liad  developed  power,  resources,  resolu« 
tion,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  little  comprehen- 
sion. Instead  of  the  rebel,  it  was  tlieir  own  army 
that  was  becoming  contemptible. 
*^  Howe,  nevertheless,  do^edly  persisted  in  hold- 
ing Boston.  He  was  a  very  different  man  from 
his  predecessor,  G;ige ;  but  then  he  had  some  con- 
spicuous weaknesses  of  liis  own.  Boston  under 
his  control  became  strictly  a  garrisoned  town  un- 
der all  the  restraints  of  mirtial  law.  The  troops 
manifested  a  much  gr2ater  degree  of  discipline  and 
subordination  under  their  new  general,  who  was 
respected  for  his  valor  and  feared  for  his  severity. 
The  loss  of  so  many  transports,  which  were  bring- 
ing supplies  of  fuel,  provisions,  and  clothing  for 
the  army,  entailed  real  suffering  among  the  garri- 
son and  inhabitants ;  for  the  latt<er  were  now  de- 
pendent upon  th^  military  authorities  for  food  and 
fuel.  The  bay  swarmed  with  rebel  privateers,  the 
shore  was  for  miles  encompassed  by  rebel  intrench- 
ments. 

In  order  to  nyike  his  supplies  of  provisions  go 
as  far  as  possible,  Howe  sent  at  one  time  four 
hundred,  at  another  three  hundred,  of  the  poorest 
inhabitants  out  of  the  town  to  be  cared  for  by 
their  countrymen.  To  provide  fuel,  he  caused  the 
vacant  houses  and  even  the  Second  Church  of  the 
t6wn  to  be  demolished.  The  garrison  at  Charles- 
town  were  provided  in  the  same  way.  To  increase 
the  suffering,  the  small-pox  broke  out  within  the 
town  m  a  malignant  form.  The  difficulties  which 
beset  Sir  William  Howe  account  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  the  non-appearance  of  a  British  column 
of  attack  outside  their  works  during  that  memo- 
rable month  of  December.  The  distance  from  his 
point  of  supply  rendered  the  British  commander's 
situation  one  of  ])eculinr  embarmssment ;  but 
by  the  middle  of  January  it  had  considerably 
improved. 

To  return  to  the  besiegers ;  Washington  oh  the 
I6th  of  February  summoned  another  council  of 


war  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  attacking  Boeton^ 
Xhe  basin  of  Cliailes  Biver  was  now  frozeii  over. 
Although  General  Gates  opposed  the  movement, 
and  it  was  again  n^tived  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  commander-in-chief  could  not  conceal 
his  dissatisfaction  i  with  the  decision,  for  he  had 
promised  himself  to  end  the  .siege  with  one  gal- 
lant; blow. 

At  this  council  General  Ward  again  directed  at- 
tention to  the  forgotten,  or  neglected,  heights  of 
Dorchester.  HeHii|;cd,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
object  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  or  of 
driving  .the  enemy  from  Boston,  would  be  as.  well 
or  better  accomplished  by  taking  possession  of 
these  heights.  We  need  not  recapitulite  the  rea- 
jsons  for  this  opinion.  The  question  of  seizing  a,nd 
fortifying  Dorchester  Heights  was  then  submitted 
and  agreed  to  by  the  council.  General  Ward  was 
directed  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  carry 
this  decision  into  effect  with  the  troops  under  his 
command.  The  Massachusetts  Council  was  noti- 
fied of  the  intention,  and  requested  to  order  in  all 
available  militia  to  the  lines  at  Boxbuiy  and  Dor- 
chester. 

The.  denouement  was  now  approacliing.  Thanks 
to  Enox,  the  forts  at  Lechmere's  Point,  Cobble 
Hill,  and  Lamb's  Dam  in  Boxbury  had  been  armed 
with  heavy  guns  and  mortars ;  but,  having  no.  pow- 
der to  spare,  Washington  waited  for  the  decisive 
moment.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  March  the  signal  was  given  at  Cambridge 
to  begin  the  bombardment.  The  American  bat- 
teries at  once  opened  fire.  Shot  and  shell  from 
Lechmere's  Point  fell  far  within  the  town,  doing 
considerable  damage  to  buildings  and  causing  a 
few  casualties  among  the  garrison.  The  enemy 
returned  the  fire  with  spirit  from  Bunker  Hill, 
Barton^s  Point,  and  the  Boston  lines,  without  dam- 
age to  the  works  or  troops  of  the  besi^^ers.  Dur- 
ing this  night's  bombardment  four  or  five  mortars 
burst  in  the  American  batteries.  The  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  shells  either  fell  short  or  did  not 
explode.     At  daybreak  firing  ceased. 

ITie  ensuing  night,  and  that  of  Sunday,  the  4th, 
the  bombardment  was  again  renewed  with  greater 
violence  than  ever.  All  night  long  projectiles  from 
the  hostile  batteries  were  traversing  the  air  in  fieiy 
circles,  illuminating  the  heavens  like  incessant 
flashes  of  liglitning.  The  explosion  of  artillery, 
the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  the  bursting  of  shells 
in  the  streets,  caused  the  frightened  inhabitants  to 
believe  the  town  doomed  to  swift  destradaon. 
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'With  General  Howe  the  question  was,  whether  it 
wa9  a  simple  bombardment,  or  the  prelude  to  an 
assault.    If  the  latter,  he  was  fully  prepared. 

The  morning  resolved  his  doubts<  It  was  the 
5th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Mas(- 
sacre.  He  saw  the  heights  of  Dorchester  crowned 
with  hostile  batteries,  and  filled  with  hostile  troops 
whose  cheers  bore  their  defiance  to  his  ears.  With- 
out doubt  it  was  to  be  the  pendant  of  Bunker  HilL 
There  were  only  two  alternatives,  and  no  one 
doubted  what  Howe's  decision  would  be.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  five  regiments  under  arms  to  be 
embarked  for  the  Castle  under  Brigadier-General 
Jones.  Tlie  grenadiers,  hght-infantry,  and  other 
troops  were  made  ready  to  attack  on  the  side  near- 
est the  town,  while  Jones's  column,  landing  at  a 
point  opposite  the  Castle,  advanced  on  the  farther 
flank  of  the  rebel  intrenchments. 

In  occupying  Dorchester  Heights,  the  mistakes 
of  Buhkbr  Hill  were  avoided  and  its  lessons  care- 
fully heeded.  Fascines,  bundles  of  hay,  chandeliers, 
had  been  provided  beforehand^  Two  thousand  men 
under  Thom^  were  assigned  for  the  duty.  Soon 
after  nightfall  they  marched,  and  by  eight  o'clock 
were  upon  -the  grouiid  to  be  inti^nched.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  eight  hundred  men  then  divided 
ill  two  detachments,  oiie  moving  on  to  the  point 
nearest  the  Castle,  the  other  to  tliat  neltrest  Boston. 
Bundles  of  hay  were  placed  along  that  side  of  Dor- 
chester Neck  expos^  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The 
engineers  having  bid  out  the  works,  the  fatigue- 
party  of  twelve  hundred  at  once  fell  to  work  on  the 
frozen  ground ;  but  their  task  proved  to  be  one  of 
■  extreme  difficulty,  for  the  frost  had  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  The  ^ise  of  the  chan- 
deliers and  fascines  was  ivow  apparent.  The  former 
were  simply  thick  planks,  laid  horizontally  upon 
the  ground,  liaving  sharply  pointed  joists  fixed  up- 
right at  either  end.  The  chandeliers  being  first 
]^laced  at  proper  distances  apart,  the  space  between 
the  uprights  ^as  filled  nith  fascines.  In  half  an 
hour  the  faces  of  the  redoubts  were  completed. 
Behind  the  pr6tection  of  this  rampart,  which,  at  a 
distance,  had  every  appearance  of  a  strong  intrench- 
ment,  the  Americans  plied  mattock  and  spide  with 
persevering  industry,  while  carts  loaded  with  ma- 
terials continually  passed  and  repassed  the  neck 
without  the  least  interruption  from  the  enemy. 
Everything  proceeded  with  order,  regularity,  and 
despatch;  everything  favored  the  commanding 
'  general's  purpose.  All  night  the  cannonade  and 
'bombardment  fiercely  continued.     At  three  in  the 


morning  Thomas  had  raised  two  forts,  one  «poii 
each  hill,  when  his  men  were  relieved  by  fresh 
troops.  The  night  was  remarkably  fine,  mild,  and 
lighted  by  a*  brilliant  moon,  the  hills  being  wrapped 
in  a  soft  haze  which  rendered  them  indistinguish- 
able to  the  enemy,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Americans  toiled  like  an  army  of  phantoms.  By 
direction  of  the  engineers,  Gridley  and  Eufus  Put- 
nam, the.  neighboring  orchards  had  been  cut  down 
to  form  the  abaifs.  Besides  this,  a  number  of 
strong  casks  filled  with  earth  were  placed  around 
the  works,  designed,  at  a  decisive  moment,  to  be 
plunged  down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hills  upon 
an  attacking  column. 

The-  first  part  of  Washington's  plan  had  suc^ 
ceeded;  but  there  was  a  second,  of  which  the  enemy 
held  the  key.  Would  he  attempt  to  carry  tl^e 
heights  ?  It  was  what  the  American  general  most 
d^ired.  :  Would  Washington  assault  the  town? 
It  was  what  Howe  had  longed  for ;  but  now  the 
conditions  were  so  changed  he  could  not  be  said  to 
welcome  the  alternative  witli  the  same  eagerness  as 
before.  This  was  what  had  been  agreed  qpon  at 
the  Yassall  House  in  Cambridge :  If  Howe  launched 
an  assaulting  column  upon  Dorchester  Heights  and 
was  repulsed,  boats  had  been  prepared  and  were  then 
lying  ready  to  transport,  four  thousand  men  to  the 
foot  of  Boston  Common,  where  they  were  to  land 
and  carry  all  before  them.  For  this  glorious,  and 
at  the  same  time  hazardous  coup  /le.uiain  there,  was 
but  one  man  in  tlie  army.  Washington  had  tjbere- 
fore  selected  Putnam  to  lead  the  column  of  assault. 
It  consisted  of  two  divisions,  respectively  com- 
manded by  Sullivan  and  Greene.  Heath  had  been 
offered  the  command  of  one,  but  declined  it  because 
he  believed  the  attempt  would  fail.  His  e^Lcessive 
discretion  rendered  it  but  too  ])robable  that  the 
honor  of  Massachusetts  would  be  safer  in  the  hands 
of  a  Connecticut,  a  New  Hampshire,  or  a  Bhode 
Island  general.  •  ^ 

On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,,  this  column  was 
paraded  in  front  of  the  lines,  half  a  mile  fronv  the 
college,  ready  to  embark.  Ever}*  movement  of  the 
enemy  was  visible  from  the  American  posts  in  IU)x- 
bury,  from  which  signals  were  to  be  transfnitted  to 
Cambridge.  The  roll  of  drums,  the  bijigles,  the 
aids  hurrying  from  camp  to  camp,  signalled  ^lat 
the  enemy  accepted  the  cliallenge.  Soon  his  col- 
umns were  seen  in  battle  array,  and  then  marchipg 
to  the  whar\'es.  It  M-as  evident  there  was  to  )^  a 
double  assault  and,  without  doubt,  a  bloody  day. 
All   thiese  movements  ifrere  plainly;  visible  from 
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IX>rclie8ter  Heights.  Two  thoosand  more  tfoops 
had  'been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thomas ;  while 
behind  the  works  at  Bbxburj  all  the  old  regiments 
were  m  line  of  battle  waiting  the  order  to  move  to 
Ills  support. 

On  the  sumihit  of  Dorchester  Heighb  Washing- 
ton sat  on  his  horse  calmly  surveying  his  own  and 
the  enemjr's  preparations.  There  was  neither  ti^ 
altation  hor  dejection,  doubt  nor  indecision,  in  his 
demeanor.  That  erect  figure,  that  £ace  without 
emotion,  had  such  martial  grandeur  tliat  all  in- 
stinctively recognized  the  leader.  The  soldiers 
b^^  to  dap  their  hands.  Washington  saw  the 
British  battalions  embarking.  Turning  to  those 
nearest  him,  he  said :  ''  Bemember  the  5th  of 
llkrch;  avenge  your  brethren.^'  -These  words 
passed  through  the  ranks  and  were  answered  with 
chker  upon  cheer.  They  became  the  battle-cry  of 
the  army. 

At  the  province-house,  in  Boston,  it  had  already 
been  determined  to  evacuate  the  town;  but  now 
British  honor  was  at  stake.  We  Iiave  seen  Sir 
William  Howe  at  Bunker  Hill,  where  his  personal 
briavery,  his  example,  and  his  invincible  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die  saved  the  day  for  his  sov- 
ereign and  the  honot  for  his  soldiers.  He  wto 
now  to-  stake  everything  on  a  last  effort.  Sj^feat 
was  equivalent  to  destruction ;  success  guaranteed 
his  withdrawal  from  the  town  with  honor  un- 
tarnished. 

The  day  passed  quietly.  Sir  William  meant  to 
effect  a  landiing  under  cover  of  tlie  night.  Besides 
the  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms  along  the 
American  lines,  the  hills  overlooking  the  scene 
of  expected  combat  were  black  with  spectators. 
Without  quitting  their  posts  of  observation,  they 
awaited  in  breathless  anxiety  throughout  the 
morning,  the  afternoon,  until  the  tide  Imd  ebbed 
tbor  fiir  for  boats  to  reach  the  shore  in  front  of 
the  Amerksui  intrenchments.  In  the  evening  the 
British  transports,  accompanied  by  a  floating  bat- 
tery, dropped  down  to  the  Castle ;  but  during  the 
night  a  fUrious  gale  rendered  a  Innding  out  of 
the  question.  Three  of  the  trans|)orts  were  blown 
ashore  on  Governor's  Island.  The  Americans 
were  subjected  to  much  discomfort  throughout 
the  ni^t,  being  compelled  to  bivouac,  exposed  to 
the  whole  violence  of  the  storm.  The  works  were, 
however,  so  much  strengthened  by  daybreak  of  the 
6th  as  to  render  an  attack  improbable.  ' 

In  effect,  the  storm  having  frustrated  his  design, 
and  seeing  the  hostile  works  hourly  growing  under 


his  eyes,  Howe;  on  the  6th,  called  a  eounefl  of 
war,  which  determined  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
phice.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  embari^ 
the  army  stores,  artillery,  and  ba^age  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  royalists  who*  had  taken  r^uge 
within  the  town  tere  notified  of  the  general's  in-« 
tention,  and  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation by  the  intelligence.  They  were  permitted 
to  embark  with  the  troops  or  remain.  To  remain 
was  to  invite  the  calamities  from  which  they  had 
fled."  They  therefore  prepared,  with  heavy  hearts^ 
for  their  departure. 

On  the  Sth  Washington  was  fully  apprised  of 
what  the  enemy  was  doing.^  Suspecting  he  might 
make  a  bold  push  for  New  York,  lie  despatched 
the  rifle  regiment  to  that  place.  On  the  9th  >  he 
resolved  to  luisten  the  enemy's  departure  by  con^ 
structing  a  battery  on  Nook's  or  Foster's  Hill, 
within  short  range  of  the  enemy's  lines  on  Boston 
Neck.  The  enemy  immediately  turned  all  the 
guns  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  this  point.  This 
brought  on  a  general  cannonade  from  all  the  Amer- 
ican positions.  The  enemy's  fire  was,  Howeverj 
so  severe  that  the  workmen  were  driven  from 
Nook's  Hill  with  some  loss. 

The  10th  was  a  dav  of  utter  confusion  in  Bo»- 
ton.  Troops  and  inhabitants  were  hurrying  their 
effects  on  board  the  ships,  private  merchandise 
often  taking  precedence  of  public  stores.  Shops 
and  dwellings  were  plundered  under  color  of 
orders,  soldiers  and  sailors  wantonly  destroying 
what  they  could  not  carry  away.  Tlie  11th  and 
12th  were  but  a  repetition  of  these  disorders.  The 
soldiers  not  on  other  duty  were  busy  barricading, 
digging  ditches,  or  cutting  down  the  fine  old  trees 
with  which  to  obstruct  the  streets.  The  heavy  ord- 
nance at  Boston  Neck,  Barton's  Point,  and  Blinker 
Hill  wliich  could  not  be  expeditiously  removed  was 
to  be  spiked,  and  the  carriages  destroyed  at  the 
last  moment. 

Having  their  artillery  and  stores  on  board,  the 
embarkation  was  fixed  for  the  14th ;  but,  the  widt 
being  contrary,  the  troops  remained  in  their  quar- 
ters. On  the  15th  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
town-crier  for  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  their 
houses  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  dusk. 
At  noon  the  troops  got  under  arms,  but  the 


^  Gcnenl  Howe  made  tbe  nfety  of  the  town  tlit  gvamty  of 
hb  own.  The  lelectmen  coramnnictted  to  Genenl  Washington 
hit  porpoee  to  destroy  it  if  attacked.  Withoot  committing 
self,  Washington  allowed  the  inference  that  he  would 
aaaaolting  or  not,  noeoiding  to  hit  dtseietion. 
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tgain  came  from  an  unfavorable  quarter^  postpon- 
ing the  intended  embarkation. 
V  Washington  had  completed  the  battery  on  Nook's 
Hifl  on  the  16th.     This  was  an  imperative  notice 
to  ^  William  to  quit  the  town  without  further 
delay.     At  four  o'clock  Sunday  mornings  it  tbeing 
the  17th  of  March^  the  British  garrison  of  Boston 
silently  and  ingloriously  went  on  board  the  ship- 
ping which  was  only  waiting  to  receive  it.     By 
nine  o'clock  the  whole  were  embarked  and  under 
way.   (About  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  army.   . 
'    Bunker  Hill  was  immediately  taken  possession 
^  by  the  Americans^  who  found  tlie  army  had  left 
wooden  sentinels  standing  at  the  abandoned  postSp 
General  Putnam  having  brought  a  portion  of  his 
troops  in  boats  to  Sewall's  Point  ordered  them  to 
CTQss  the  river  to  Boston.     He  himself  repaired 
thither  and  assumed  command  of  tlie  town;  while 
General  Ward,  with  a  column  of  five  liuudred  men, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Learned,  made  their 
way  from  jEtoxbury  though  the  deserted  lines  on 
Boston  Neck.    They  found  the  streets  encumbered 
writh  breastworks,  barricades,  and  abalU.     A  dry 
ditch  had  been  hastily  dug  across  the  neck,  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  lines  of  works,  a  few 
days  before  the  evacuation,  in   order  further  to 
impede  the  advance  of  an  attacking  column  of 
insurgents.-    The  town  still  being  infected  with 
small-pox,  only  sufficient  troops  were  orde;red  in 
to  furnish  the  necessary  guards.     AH  others  were 
excluded  until  the  20th,  when  the  whole  army, 
except  Heath's  brigade,  which  had  then  marched 
for  New  York,  made  its  triumphant  entry  with 
Washington  at  itjs  head. 

The  few  subsequent  days  were  eventful  ones  for 
the  Bostonians.  Those  who  had  remained  during 
the  siege  testified  the  most  extravagant  joy  on 
seeing  the  head  of  an  American  column  enter  the 
town.  Those  whom  inclination,  distress,  or  the 
policy  of  the  British  general  hail  driven  from  their  j 
i^omes  now  crowded  the  streets,  seeking  out  lost 
relatives  or  hastening  to  their  long-abandoned 
habitations.  The  town  had  suffered  much  at  the 
liands  of  the  besieged.  Conflagration,  demolition, 
fortifications,  had  sadly  ruined  and  defneed  it;  .but 
t^e  invaders  were  at  length  expelled,  an  American 
ensign  floated  over  the  province-house,  and  the 
irst  act  in  the  great  drama  of  revolution  showed 
the  cause  of  American  liberty  triumphing  over  the 
despotism  which  would  forever  liave'  humbled  and 
degraded  it  before  nations. 


The  British  fleets  with  the  army. on  boards  dippped 
down  the  bay  no  farther  than, King's  Hoad^  be^re 
the  Castle,  where  it  remained  a  few  days,  during 
which  the  fortifications  of  the  Castle  were  blown 
up  and  its  armament  rendered  unserviceable.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  N^ntas- 
ket  fioad  and  again  cast  anchor.  Several  more 
days  were  occupied  in  getting  in  water  and  ptepar* 
ing  for  sea.  Washington  viewed  this  period  of 
delay  with  anxiety.  He  had  yet  no  clew  to  the 
destination  of  tlic  enemy,  and  could  i\ot  venture 
further  to  weaken  his  army  until  his  doubts  wjeijp 
resolved.  Finally,  on  the  27th,  the  fleet,  witk^ 
exception  of  a  few  frigates  left  to  keep  up  a  show 
of  blockading  the  port,  set  sail.  As  it  stood  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  its  destination  was 
seen  to  be  Halifax.  Sullivan's  brigade,  therefpr^ 
marched  for  New  York  on  the  same  day ;  a  third 
detachment  moved  on  the  1st  of  April;  and  on  the 
4th  General  Spencer  took  the  same  route,  with  all 
the  troops  remaining,  except  five  regiments  plaoed 
under  General  Ward's  orders  for  the  protection  of 
Boston.  On  this  day  abo  the  commander-in-chief 
quitted  Vassall  House,  in  which  he  had  passed 
nearly  eight  eventful  months,  and  in  which  he  had 
firmly  established  his  title  to  be  the  head  of  the 
army. 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions.  Ward  posted 
two  regiments  in  Boston,  one  in  the  works  at 
Dorchester,  one  in  those  at  Charlestown,  and  the 
fifth  at  Beverly.  These  troops  built  defensive 
works  on  Fort  Hill  in  Boston,  Cliarlestown  Point, 
and  Noddle's  Island,  and  restored  the  fortifications 
on  Castle  Island  as  far  as  possible.  Much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  blockading  vessels. 
continued  in  the  lower  harbor  until  June  14th, 
when,  batteries  having  been  raised  on  the  islands 
commanding  their  anchorage,  they  too  were  forced 
to  hoist  sail  and  depart,  so  that  now  no  hostile  flfig 
floated  in  town  or  harbor. 

Historians  will  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  Washini?(on  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
permitted  Sir  William  Howe's  leisurely  and  un-. 
molested  evacuation  of  the  town.  Beyond  question 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  inflicted  serious  loss 
on  the  British  army  while  in  the  act  of  being  em* 
barked,  but  from  considerations  creditable  to  his 
humi^nity,  if  not  to  his  military  judgment,  he  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  To  have  pushed  nutters 
to  an  extremity  would  doubtless  have  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  town ;  but  whether  its  preserva- 
tion compensated  for  the  defeat  or  destruction  of 
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the^  British  anny  is  a  question  to  be.  4^ided  on 
n^flitaiy  principles  a]pne.  Boston,  it  is  true,  was 
saved;  but  Sir  William  Howe  withdrew  his  army 
wit^KNit  other  loss  than  that  of  prestige,  and  Wash- 
ington had  soon  to  meet  and  fight  that  army  in 
arother. field.  The  capture  of  a  large  number  of 
cannon  and  military  stores  which  the  enemy  was 
forped  to  lesve  behind  wa9>  however,  a  substantial 
acquisition  of  great  advantage  to  the  meagre  maga- 
sines  of  the  investing  army. 

The  worl^  erected  by  our  forces  during  the 
investment  were  subseipently  levelled  where  they 
obstructed  the  highways,  and  their  annaments  re- 


moved tQ  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Wash-- 
ington .  ior  the  defence  of  the  Hudson.  Time 
has  almost  wlioUy  obliterated  the  tnoes  of 
those  intrenchments,  but  enough  still  remain 
to  enable  one  funiliar  with  the  ground  to  fol- 
low the  line  throughout  its  entire  length  from 
Chairlestown  to  City  Point.  It  would  be  a  pijigri-, 
mage  of  great  iuterest,  one  much  enhanced  in 
its  profitable  enjoyment,  if  all  the  principal  sites 
were  designated  by  appropriate  monuments, 
however  hufnble.  Something  bas  been  done  to 
carry  out  this  qbject,  but  much  more  lemaius 
to  do.- 


ji-. 
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EVENTS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  CENTUBT. 


Thb  doud  of  war. which  had  so  heavily  brooded 
over  the  scene  of  our  history  since  the  memorable 
19th  of  April,  1775,  was  suddenly  lifted.  During 
the  long  and  sanguinary  conflict  which  secured  the 
mdependence  of  the  American  colonies  no  further 
warlikei  operatipns  occurred  upon  the  territory  of 
lliddlesex  County.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege  of  Boston  her  citizens  resumed  tlieir  custom- 
aij.  avocations  so  far  as  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  times  permitted.  Rumors  of  a  new  invasion, 
indeed,  reached  them  from  time  to  time,  serving  to 
ke^p  alive  the  same  unsettled  feeling  which  for 
nearly  twelve  montlis  had  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  whole  popukition. 

The  functions  of  government,  assumed  in  the 
crisis  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts, 
had  now  passed  into  more  stable  liands.  Pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  colony 
was  resumed  after  the  ancient  form, — by  a  council 
which  acted  as  the  executive,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives which  embodied  the  l^slative  power. 
The  time  for  the  election  of  a  cliief  magistrate  by 
the  populir  voice  had  not  yet  arrived.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  house  of  representatives  the 
Provincial  Congress,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1775, 
was  formally  dissolved,  after  an  existence  of  more 
than  ten  months,  during  which  it  had  not  only  ex- 
ercised the  higliest  prerogatives  of  government,  but 


had  stood  like  a  wall  between  the  people  ttud  their 
oppressors..  ^ 

The  Committee  of  Safety  was,  by  a  resolution 
of  this  congress,  prolonged  until  the. 80th  of  July, 
but  with  powers  much  more  limited  than  it  had 
previously  exercised.  The  assumption  of  the  army, 
its  organization,  conduct,  and  control,  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  the  formation  of  a  compe- 
tent staff  to  rq^late  and  administer  its  various 
departments,  rendered  a  further  existence  of  the 
revolutionary  committees  of  the  colony  unnecessary* 

During  the  period  of  General  Burgoyne's  ad- 
vance, by  Lake  Champlaih  and  the  Upper  Hudson, 
upon  Albany,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were 
in  great  alarm. .  Many  believed  Boston  to  be  the 
real  object  of  this  force,  and  the  population  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  Hudson  wais 
much  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  enemy's  ma^ 
to  the  seaboard.  The  fall  of  the  lake  fortresses, 
the  disastrous  affair  of  Hubbardston,  produced  the 
greatest  dejection.  Large  bodies  of  militia  were 
liastily  despatched  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Gates  at  Albany.  News  of  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton raised  the  people  from  extreme  prostration  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  This  was  followed 
by  still  greater  intelligence.  The  surrender  of 
Burgojme's  whole  force  at  Saratoga  was  the  signal 
for  public  and  private  rejoicing  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  of  the  land.     By  the  terms  of  capitulatioUj^ 
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the  captive  troops  were  marched  to  Cambridge^  and 
were  then  quartered  in  barracks  occupied  by  our 
own  troops^  during  the  siege^  on  Winter  and  Pros- 
pect hills  in  Somerville.  Generals  Burgoyne, 
Phillips,  Biedesel,  and  Specht  were  assigned  quar- 
ters in  Cambridge.  Here  the  British  and  Hessians 
remained  until  the  summer  of  1778,  when  they  were 
removed  to  Butland,  and  subsequently  to  Virginia. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  capitulation  ac- 
corded by  General  Gates  was  a  prolific  cause  of 
controversy  between  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phil- 
lips tod  General  Heath,  who  commanded  in  Boston. 
For  reasons  which  impartial  history  will  be  slow  to 
approve,  congress  refused  to  carry  the  terms  of  the 
convention  into  effect.  By  its  provisions,  the  de- 
feated troops  were  to  be  marched  to  a  designated 
seaport  and  embarked  for  England.  ^ 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  convention 
troops  were  guarded  by  Middlesex  militia.  To 
officers  and  men  the  duty  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ing, for  the  prisoners,  considering  themselves  vic- 
tims of  a  breach  of  public  faith,  were  intractable 
and  mutinous;  while  the  inhabitants  were  justly 
apprehensive  that  tliey'  would  attempt  to  escape  in 
a  body,  possess. themselves  of  their  own  artillery, 
which  was  at  Cambridge,  and  inaugurate  a  scene 
of  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  pillage.  With  great 
relief,  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton saw  the  prisoners  leave  their  barracks  on  Pros- 
pect and  Winter  hills  for  the  interior. 

1  It  U  not  genennj  known  that  England  made  serious  over- 
tures to  obtain  from  the  Empress  a  body  of  Russian  auxiliaries 
for  the  American  AVar.  The  foUowing  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Edward  Gibbon  to  J.  B.  Holroyd  puts  the  matter  in  its  true 

l^&t :  — 

**  Bettixck  STazKT,  October  U,  177S. 

*'  I  send  Ton  two  pieces  of  intelligence  from  the  b?st  authority, 
and  whirh,  unless  you  hear  them  from  some  other  quarter,  I  do 
not  wish  you  should  talk  much  about.  When  the  Russians  arrive^ 
(if  they  .refresh  themselves  in  England  or  Ireland,)  will  you  go 
and  see  their  camp  ?  We  have  great  hopes  of  getting  a  body  of 
these  Barbariaus.  In  consequence  of  some  very  plain  advances. 
King  Geofge,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  a  very  polite  epistle  to 
sister  Kitty,  requesting  her  friendly  assistance.  Full  powers  and 
instructions- were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Gunning,  to  agree  for 
any  force  between  five,  and  twenty  thouMiid  men,  car^e  bfaMcke 
for  the  terms ;  on  condition,  however,  that  they  should  sene  not 
as'  auxiliaries,  but  as  mercenaries,  and  that  the  Russian  general 
should  be  absolutely  under  the  command  of  the  British.  They 
daily  and  hourly  cx|)ect  a  mcsseuirer,  and  hope  to  hear  that  the 
business  is  concluded.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Baltic  will 
ioon  be  frozfcn  up,  and  that  it  must  be  bte  next  year  before  they 
ran  get  to  America." 

Eighteen  thousand  Germans  were  subsequently  obtained  from 
Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hes^e  Darmstadt.  Those  captured  at 
Bennington  and  Saratoga  excited  great  curiosity  while  on  the 
■iftreh  to  Cambridge. 


The  campaign  of  Rhode  Island  in  1778  witf 
participated  in  by  a  portion  of  the  Middlesex 
militia.  Besides  the  calls  to  meet  emergenbies  con-. 
fronting  themselves  or  their  neighbors,  there  was 
a  constant  demand  for  recruits  to  fill  tlie  ifanks. 
of  the  Continental  regimeiits.  The  fortunes  of 
Washington's  gallant  little  army  were  followed  by. 
many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  Middlesex  from 
Boston  to  Trenton,  from  Trenton  fo  Monmouth^ 
and  from  Monmouth  to  Yorktown.^ 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  decisively, 
establishing  a  nationality,  consolidated  public  opin- 
ion, which  had  hitherto  been  much  divided  upon^ 
the  question  of  total  separation  from  the  Empire. 
This  definite  and  courageous  assumption  of  the 
perils  and  responsibilities  of  government  called  for 
corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the  colonies. 
They  had  now  only  to  erect  the  government  of 
tlieir  choice ;  but  a  strong  party  still  adhered  to 
old  forms  and  old  traditions.  Massachusetts,  as 
early  as  1778,  attempted  to  form  a  constitution/ 
by  the  action  of  her  house  of  representatives,  sit- 
ting as  a  convention ;  but  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1779,  that  a  body  fresh  from  the  people 
effected  this  highly  important  object.  On  that 
day  a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  continued  by  adjournments  untH 
March  2,  1780,  MJien  the  work  of  framing  a  con- 
stitution was  completed,  and  the  result  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  action.  The  instrument  was 
duly  ratified  and  became  the  organic  law. 

The  first  person  to  occupy  the  chair  of  govemcir 
was  John  Hancock,  who,  after  seeing  the  opposition 
to  Great  Britain  assume  form  and  purpose  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, had  been  called  to  the  more  important 
position  of  president  of  the  Continental  Congresi. 
As  the  head  of  this  remarkable  body  of  men,  Ufe  was 
the  first  to  affix  his  name  to  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion. He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  governor 
until  1785,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Bbw- 
doin.  In  1780  Carlisle  and  East  Sudbury  Were 
constituted  in  Middlesex,  the  former  as  a  district. 
Ill  1783,  the  year  in  M'hich  peace  with  Grent 
Britain  was  concluded,  Boxborough  was  also  n^ade ' 
a  district. 

1  Massachusetts  furnished  for  th^  Rerolution  67,097  soldiera, 
or  more  than  the  six  Southern  Slates  of  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Vircinin,  Marj'laud,  and  Delaware.  She  fur- 
nished more  than  New  York,  New  Jerser,  and  Pennsjlrania  con* 
bined,  although  the  population  of  the  btter  province  nearijr 
equalled  her  own.  The  last  survivinir  revolutionary  pensioner  ^ 
Middlesex  was  John  Goodnow.  bom  in  Sudburr,  in  1762,  living 
in  1^64.  at  the  great  age  of  102  years. 
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Befioe  with  Gieat  Britain  did  not  bring  with  it 
domestic  tianqoillity.  The  birth  of  tiie  new  com- 
monwealth was  signalized  bj  civil  commotions^ 
whidi  thies^ened  to  extinguish  its  brief  and  feeble 
existence  almoit  as  soon  as  that  existence  Itad 
announced  kself. ..  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
ererjthing  in  the  new  state  tended  towards  anar- 
ehy.  This  histoTj  is  not  less  r^ieitable  tiiaii 
troie*  The  price  of  liberty  achieved  was  now  cpn- 
tempUted  with  something  like  terror.  With  a 
state  debt  of  more  than  three  million  pounds,  every 
town  embanassed  by  its  efforts  to  furnish  its  quotas 
of  men  or  supplies  for  the  army,  every  individual 
embarrassed  by  the  unheard-of  depreciatiou  of  the 
currency  and  by  tlie  total  decay  of  private  credit, 
the  situation  was  more  than  abnuiiig. 

The  demands  of  publio  and  private  creditors 
which  tlie  war  had  postponed,  or  the  suspension 
of,  the  courts  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to  sat- 
isfy by  judicial  rcuiedy,  now  became  urgent  in 
proportion  as :  the  means  of  payment  decreased. 
Landliolders  wislied  the  burdens  tlirown  upon 
commerce.  Commerce  demanded  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  those  burdens' ;  she  would  not 
consent  to  be  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural class.  Recourse  was  liad  to  imposts  and 
excise,  but  these  methods  could  afford  only  partial 
wlief,  and  could  not  put  off  the  duy  of  the  old  and 
dreaded  mode  of  taxation.  Tlie  tax-gatherers  were 
able  to  collect  only  a  moiety  of  tlie^tax,  —  while 
tlie  state,  distressed  for  the  means  of  carrying  on 
its  government,  was  hypotliecating  the  tax  to  its 
creditors  in  advance  of  collection. 

Tlie  attempt  to  collet  private  debts  by  recourse 
to  the  courts  created  a  war  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  —  a  war  of  classes.  Rich  and  poor  were 
thus  arrayed  against  each  other.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  was  not  difiicult  for  a  few  dangerous  or 
designing  men  to  inaugurate  the  idea  of  forcible 
resistance  to  the  sitting  of  the  courts,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  issuing  of  executions.  There  is  no 
other  name  than  madness  for  the  frenzv  that  seized 
upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Mossachu- 
s^s,  —  a  people  who  had  just  made  such  heroic 
efforts  for  political  independence,  and  who  had 
borne  so  honorable  a  share  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  evils  which  an  impoverished  population,  with- 
out money  and  without  credit,  were  called  upon  to 
encounter,  were  truly  great;  but  they  were  mag- 
nified by  the  artful,  and  the  passions  of  the  ignorant 
ihflamed,  until  a  dangerous  crisis  was  forced  upon 
the  law-abiding  inhabitants  of  tlie  commonwealth. 


On  the  22dof  August,  1786,  daring  the  iMim. 
bency  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  a  dekgate  cunveu- 
tion  from  fifty  towns  of  Hampshire  County  aseem- 
i  bled  at  Hatfield,  and  continued  by  adjoammeni 
j  until  tlie  25tlL  The  catalogue  of  grievances  for 
i  which  the  people  of  Hampshire  demanded  redress 
I  through  the  General  Court  was :  the  existcnoe  of 
tlie  senate ;  the  mode  of  representation ;  the  offi- 
cers of.  government  not  being  dependent  on  the 
representatives  alone  for  their  salaries;  4II  civil 
officers  not  being  elected  by  tlie  Ueneral  Court; 
the  existence  of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  the  fee-table;  the 
mode  of  apportioning  impost  and  excise;  pnrea- 
sonable  grants  to  certain  officers  of  government ; 
the  supplementary  aid  grant^  to  the  United 
States ;  the  mode  of  paying  government  securities; 
state  taxes  and  their  collection ;  the  unequal,  mode 
of  Liyiiig  taxation  upon  landed  and  mercantile 
interests ;  the  method  and  practice  of  attorneys  at 
law;  tlie  want  of  a  sufficient  medium  of  trade; 
the  sessions  of  tlie  (jeneral  Court  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  To  this  formidable  arraignment  of  law- 
makers and  law-givers,  of  the  political,  judicial, 
and  financial  systems  of  the  state,  the  convention 
added  its  recommendation  to  tlie  towns  to  instruct 
their  representatives  to  vote  for  an  emission  of 
paper  money  to  be  a  legal-tender  for  the  paynqient 
of  tlie  commonwealth's  securities.  A  revision  of 
the  state  constitution  was  also  demanded ;  and  a 
call  made  for  the  governor  immediately  to  convene 
the  General  Court,  in  order  to  take  steps  for  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  enumerated. 

In  consequence  of  this  public  censure  of  the 
inferior  courts  by  so  large  and  influential  a  repre- 
sentative body,  a  mob  of  fifteen  liuodred  armed 
men  asse^lbled  at  Nortliampton  during  the  last 
week  of  August,  took  possession  of  the  court* 
house,  and  effectually  prevented  the  sitting  of  the 
obnoxious  courts  at  the  time  and  place  prescribed 
by  law.  Tlie  counties  of  Worcester,  MiddleseXf 
Bristol,  and  Berkshire  were  instantly  in  a  fiame. . 

During  the  next  week  forcible  resistance  was 
made  to  opening  the  courts  at  Worcester..  Dis- 
affection liad  so  widely  spread  itself  throughput 
the  ranks  of  the  militia,  that  it  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  offensive  operations  against  the  insur- 
gents. Thus,  the  first  efforts  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  rally  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  for 
the  suppression  of  these  disorders  were  ineffectual. 
In  Middlesex,  a  county  convention  assembled  at 
Concord  on  the  day  sul^equent  to  that  on  which 
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the  Hampshire  convention  met  at  Hatfield^  in 
inrhich  the  same  ideas  were  enunciated^  and  similar 
demands  made  upon  the  authorities.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas^  which  was  to  sit  in  Concord  on 
tlK  12th  of  September^  was  especially  numbered 
amoiij^  the  grievances  of  the  people.  Confidence 
felt  in  the  high  character  for  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  Middlesex  County,  and  in  the  assurances 
made  to  him  by  many  influential  citizens  that 
active  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  outrages  at  Northampton  and  Worcester, 
induced  Governor  Bowdbin  to  refrain  from  calling 
out  the  militia ;  or,  rather,  to  countermand  an  order 
already  issued  to  General  Brooks  for  the  purpose. 

But  these  pacific  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
state  authorities  were  by  the  insurgents  construed 
to  bean  fear.  On  Septeknber  12  the  court-house 
in  Concord  was  taken  possession  of  by  about  one 
hundred  men,  of  whom  Job  Shattuck,  of  Groton, 
was  the  leader.  These  were  joined  by  an  equal 
number  from  Worcester  and  Hampshire  counties, 
making  the  insuirgents^  aggregate  force  not  far 
fi^om  two  hundred  men.  At  the  same  time  a 
county  convention  of  those  who  deprecated  violent 
measures  was  holding  its  session  at  Concord.  The 
efforts'  of  these  mediators  proved  abortive.  Shat- 
tuck, in  an  insolent  communication  to  the  justice^ 
of  the  Court  of  Commou  Pleas,  forbade  their  enter- 
ing  the  court-house.  At  a  later  ho.ur  he  notified 
the  Court  of  Sessions  that  it  might  open  for  the 
purpose  of  adjournment  only,  but  entrance  to  the 
couri-house  was  refused.  In  this  case,  even  so 
small  a  body  as  that  led  by  Shattuck  was  able  to 
carry  its  point,  because  armed  and  uuited  in  a  defi- 
nite purpose.  The  courts  were  overawed,  and  the 
justices  left  the  town. 

The  county  convention  of  the  23d  6f  Ausrust 
reassembled  at  Concord  on  the  3d  of  October.  A 
petition' to  the  General  Court  was  voted,  in  which 
t!he  old  grievances  were  reiterated  and  new  ones 
brought  forward.  On  the  31st'  the  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Cambridge  was  protected  by  two 
thousand  Middlesex  militia.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  also  to  sit 
in  Cambridge ;  and,  as  this  court  was  the  special 
object  of  the  insui^cnts,  precautions  were  taken 
to  meet  any  demonstration  that  miglit  be  mnde. 
Oh  the  27th  a  party  under  Oliver  Parker  marched 
into  Cdncord  en  route  for  Cambridge.  These  were 
to  have  been  joined  by  other  bands  from  Worces- 
ter, but  the  expected  reinforcements  not  arriving, 
Parker's  men  became  disheartened,  and  dispersed: 


Parker,  Page,  and  Shattuck  were  subtequently  taken 
prisoners,  the  latter  only  after  a  desperate  resist^ 
ance  in  which  he  received  several  severe  wbunda. 
Shattuck  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  was  afceniiards  patdoned^ 
Like  many  of  his  followers,  he  had  been  a  soldier 
in  a  worthier  cause,  and  it  was  felt  that  in  the 
present  fbverish  condition  of  the  public  mind  mag- 
nanimitv  was  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  humane 
policy  to  pursue  toward  these  misguided  men.       '^ 

The  insurrection  did  not  by  any  means  oeascr 
with  its  suppression  in  Middlesex,  but  waA  trans-^ 
ferred  to  the  western  counties,  where  it  soon  as- 
sumed a  far  more  dangerous  character.  E^riy  itr 
December  the  insurgents  assembled  in'  considertP 
ble  force  at  Worcester,  where  they  posted  guards, 
arrested  such  persons  as  they  pleased,  and  billeted 
themselves  on  the  inliabitants  lik6  an  invading 
army.  The  cburts  having  met,  and  adjourned 
without  attempting  to  transact  any  business,  the 
insurgents  retired  from  the  town.  They  next  ,ap>- 
peared,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred, 
under  command  of  Daniel  Shays,  at  Springfield, 
where  they  again  intimidated  the  justices,  and  pre- 
vented the  lawful  administration  of  justice. 

Con\nnced  that  the  hour  for  vigorous  action  had 
at  length  arrived,  and  having  raised  the  means  of 
equipping  a  force  by  voluntary  contribution, — for 
the  state  treasurj'  was,  as  we  have  said,  empty,  — 
4,400  men,  of  which  number  800  were  from  Mid- 
dlesex County,  were  raised,  in'  January,  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  veteran  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln.  This  army  rendezvoused  at  Roxbury  on 
the  19th,  and  on  the  2 2d  marched  into  Worcester, 
where  its  appearance  at  once  quieted  any  appre- 
hensions that  might  previously  have  been  felt  in 
regard  to'the  intentions  of  the  insurgents.  In  the 
mean  time  General  Shepard  quietly  took  post  at 
Springfield  with  about  1,100  militia.  -    .* 

The  insurgents  had  sticceeded  in  collecting; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield,  nearly  two 
thousand  men  under  Day,  Shays,  and  Parsons. 
Among  them  were  a  considerable  number  of  old 
Continentals,  who  might  be  expected  to  fight  wrth 
all  the  desperation  which  in  their  present  treason- 
able attitude  the  leaders  had  persuaded  them  waa 
the  onlv  wav  to  safetv.  Thev  resolved  to  capture 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  ahd,  if  possible,  Shep- 
ard's  command,  before  he  could  be  reinforced  by 
General  Lincoln.  Owing  to  want  of  co-operatibn 
among  the  insurgent  leaders  the  scheme  faikd* 
Shays's  colamn  was  tha  only  ome  whidi  advanced 
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agaipst  the  arsenal.  On  its  approach  within  mns- 
ket-iange  Shepard  warned  Shays  that  a  farther 
advance  would  be  the  signal  for  hostilities  to  begin. 
The  rebels  continued  their  march  towards  him, 
when  Shepard  opened  fire  with  artillery,  killing  and 
-wounding  several  of  the  insurgents.  The  remain- 
der broke  ahd  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Two 
days  afterward,  on  the  27th,  General  Lincoln's 
advance  entered  Springfield,  after  a  forced  march. 

Notwithstanding  their  repulse,  the  insurgents  still 
remaining  in  the  vicinity  the  united  forces  of  the 
state  immediately  began  a  vigorous  pursuit,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  and  dispersion  of  the  lai^est 
body  still  in  arms  at  Petersham  during  the  first  week 
in  February.  Smaller  bands  continued,  however, 
to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  western  paxt  of 
the  atate,  taking  refuge  in  Vermont  and  New  York 
wb?n  closely  pursued.  Some  further  collisions  oc- 
curred between  the  state  forces  and  the  insurgents, 
and  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  happened  the  severest 
engagement  of  the  whole  insurrection.  Having 
encountered  each  other  here,  the  opposing  bodies 
fired  several  rounds  of  musketry  into  each  other 
before  the  insurgents  gave  way  with  the  loss  of 
two  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  insurrection 
now  collapsed,  after  having  shown  extraordinary 
Titality,  and  a  much  firmer  hold  on  the  disaffected 
•classes  than  it  was  at  first  believed  possible.  It 
was  the  first  and  last  rebellion  that  has  sullied  the 
lair  fame  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  insurrection  exercised  a  salutary  effect  in 
directing  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  evils  growing  out  of  tlie  unsatisfactory  and 
anomalous  relations  existing  between  the  federal 
and  the  state  governments.  It  inaugurated  a  full 
and.  free  discussion  of  those  evib,  not  only  by  the 
l^islature,  but  by  press  and  people  everywhere; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  opposition,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  some  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  state,  the  present  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  Massachusetts. 

In  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  Governor 
Bowdoin  had  the  support  of  the  best  men  in  the 
state,  among  whom  were  Samuel  Adams  and 
James  Sullivan.  Adams  and  others  feared  the 
rise  of  an  oligarchy,  but  they  dreaded  the  levellers 
more,  and  therefore  gave  their  consent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  present  Federal  Constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  need  of  a  stronger  government 
prepossessed  some  minds  in  favor  of  tlie  Old  Mon- 
archy. Such  opinions,  though  guardedly  expressed, 
were  actually  broached  in  influential  circles. 


In  1789  Washington,  then  President  of  'the 
United  States,  revisited  New  England,  passing 
through  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs  in  Mid- 
dlesex County.  His  progress  was  a  continued 
ovation.  On  his  arrival  at  Worcester  he  was  met 
by  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Brooks,  then  ccmi- 
manding  thd  Middlesex  militia,  who  tendered  'a 
military  escort  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  county, 
and  also  a  review  of  the  county  troops  at  Cam- 
bridge, through  which  place  the  president's  route 
lay.  With  a  modesty  which  did  him  honot  the 
president  would  have  declined  the  proffered  military 
pageant ;  But  from  the  general  who  had  so  gallantly 
served  under  his  orders  throughout  the  War  for 
Independence,  to  the  humblest  private  soldier  in 
the  ranks,  the  desire  to  pay  this  homage  was  uni- 
versal, and  would  not  be  denied. 

Escorted  by  a  troop  of  the  county  light-horse, 
the  president  reached  Marlborough  on  the  2Sd, ' 
where  he  dined,  and  Weston  the  same  evening, 
where  he  passed  the  night.  He  had  appointed  ten 
o'clock,  of  the  24th,  to  meet  his  old  companions 
in  arms  at  Cambridge,  and  his  punctuality  was  the 
terror  of  all  those  who  surrounded  his  person.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  set  out  from  Wes- 
ton, and  at  precisely  ten  he  rode  iiito  Cambridge. 
The  militia,  having  to  march  considerable  distances 
to  reach  the  ground,  had  not  yet  appeared  in  line ; 
but  the  president  was  here  met  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state,  Samuel  Adams,  and  the 
executive  council,  who  informed  him  that  they  were 
come  in  order  to  accompany  his  Excellency  to  the 
capital. 

By  eleven  General  Brooks  had  fonned  his  troops, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  president  rode  down  the 
line,  receiving  its  salute  as  he  passed.  His  Excel- 
lency has  left  his  testimony  to  the  excellent  appear- 
ance of  this  fine  body  of  men,  with  their  genehil 
at  their  head.  There  was  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
old  Continental  soldien  in  the  ranks,  and  many 
an  eye  grew  moist  at  the  recollections  summoned 
from  the  past  by  the  presence  of  their  beloved 
commander. 

On  the  29th  the  president  paid  a  visit  to  Har- 
vard College,  the  board  of  which  had  honored  him 
with  an  address  of  congratulation  and  welcome. 
He  was  received  in  the  president's  house  by  Pres- 
ident Willard,  who  showed  his  distinguished  guest 
through  the  buildings  of  the  college.  In  going 
and  returning  to  Boston,  the  president  inspected 
the  bridges  recently  erected  between  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  ahd  between  Charlestown  and  Mai* 
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deii^  which  he  pronounced  '' useful  and  noble'' 
structures,  ^^  doing  great  credit  to  the  enterpri:<ing 
spirit  of  tlie  people  '^  of  Massachusetts.  His  Ex- 
cellency subsequently  visited  Billerica,  Lexington, 
and  Watertowu,  where  he  lodged  in  a  house,  still 
standing,  near  the  bridge  over  Charles  River. 

The  district  of  Tyngsborough  was  incorporated 
in  June,  1789.  Burlington  received  its  incorpora- 
tion ten  years  later,  closing  the  catalogue  of  towns 
for  the  century. 

During  the  year  1799,  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral government  having  been  directed  to  naval  af- 
fairs by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  French  Bepublic, 
the  United  States  purchased  Moulton's  Point,  in 
Charkstown,  for  a  dockyard.  The  purchase  in- 
cluded about  eighty  acres,  at  a  cost  to  the  govem- 
'ment  of  nearly  §40,000.  Twenty-three  acres  were 
acquired  frpm  three  principal  proprietors,  Harris, 
Steams,  and  Breed,  at  a  cost  of  $  £0,000.  Much 
of  the  site  was  covered  by  a  marsh  which  has  since 
been  converted,  by  filling,  into  firm  ground. 

Historical  from  its  intimate  relation  with  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  dockyard  is  yet  more  so 
from  the  number  of  famous  ships  that  have  been 
built  and  launched  within  its  limits.  The  Frolic, 
Cumberland,  Merrimack,-  Hartford,  are  names  that 
adorn  our  naval  annals  with  unfading  lustre.  The 
Frolic  was  captured  by  the  enemy  in  the  War  of 
1812;  the  Cumberland  was  sunk  in  Hampton 
Boads,  in  1862,  by  the  rebel  ram  Merrimack,  with 
her  crew  at  their  guns.  The  Merrimack  was  the 
steam-frigate  seized  by  the  rebels  and  converted 
into  an  iron-clad  ram  of  the  same  name.  After 
sinking  and  disabling  several  of  our  most  powerful 
wooden  vessels,  she  was  defeated  by  the  Monitor, 
and  the  fleet  at  Hampton  Boads  saved  from  anni- 
hilation. The  Hartford  was  the  flag-ship  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  during  the  attacks  on  Mobile  and 


New  Orleans.     When  the  Cumberhmd  went  dowit,* 
her  topmasts  showed  above  water  with  the*  Stan 
and  Stripes  still  flying  at  the  mast-head.    The 
incident  is  referred  to  in  Longfellow's  beautifid' 
ballad:  — 


"  Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 
Still  floated  oar  flag  at  the  mainmast  hold. 

Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  Day ! 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer    - 

Or  a  dirge  for  the  dttd. 

• 

"  Ho !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  sen ! 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream ; 
Ho !  brave  land !  with  hearts  like  these, 

Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain. 

Shall  be  one  again,  ' 

And  without  a  seam ! " 

As  a  naval  station,  Charlestown  began  to  assume 
importance  during  the  War  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain.  The  navy,  which  Adams  had  fonndedi 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  alfhough  the  war  with 
Algiers  had  carried  its  reputation  abroad^  and  won 
for  it  respect  at  home. 

The  dry  dock  connected  with  the  yard  wis 
completed  in  1833,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Loammi  fialdwin,  civil  engineer.  To  give  ^lat  to 
the  opening  of  this  magnificent  structure  which  had 
occupied  six  years  in  building,  it  was  decided  that' 
the  famous  frigate  Constitution,  or  Old  Ironsides^ 
as  she  was  popularly  called,  should  be  the  first  ves-' 
sel  admitted.  The  event  was  fixed  for  the  24th  of 
June.  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  specta^ 
tors,  and  in  presence  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cass^  a'nd 
other  distinguished  guests.  Commodore  Hull  super- 
intended the  entrance  of  the  gallant  ship  into  the 
dock.  Here  she  was  afterwards  entirely  rebuflt  by 
Josiah  Barker^  the  eminent  naval  constructor. 
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In  this  chapter,  which  brings  our  history  to  the 
ever-memorable  year  1861,  we  make  no  more  tlian 
a  brief  reference  to  those  events  which  bv  their 
importance  demand  fuller  and  more  intelligent 
representation  under  s)3ecial  divisions.  Manufac- 
tures^ canals,  and  railways  form  these  divisions ;  the 


first  being  the  creator,  the  others  the  legitimate 
oflspring  bom  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  is  the  modem  way  of  chanictet^ 
izing  those  wonderful  discoveries  science  brings  to 
the  aid  of  man  at  the  moment  of  his  need. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  Etn- 
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faai^-of  18<t7  WBS  tlie  prologae,  finished  with 
the  bloody  repulae  of  the  enemy  at  New  OrLeaiis, 
Jsntaiy,  1813.  It  was  emphntically  "  a  war  im- 
prndently  engaged  in,  feebly  cunducted,  nrely  auc- 
cessfnl,  Tety  costly,  perfectly  sterile  in  diplomatic 
RsnUs,' %iid,  nevertheless,  finally  as  useful  to  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  us  fruitful  for  them 
in  necessary  lessons." 

The  war  was  viewed  with  areisiou,  almost  with 
hostility,  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  A  few 
troops  were  raised  for  service  on  (he  Canada  fron- 
tier, and  in  the  then  remote  r^ions  now  constituting 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.'  A  few  militia 
responded  to  the  cull  of  the  executive  of  the  state 
to  fortify  tlie  more  importaut  and  exposed  seaports. 
But  perhaps  the  most  cunons  aspect  this  unpopu- 
lar war  was  made  to  take  result^  from  the  stimu- 
lus it  gave  to  manufactures  which  until  now 
had  been  insignificant  m  Massachusetts  but  which 
apung  into  vigorous  existence  at  the  moment  the 
importation  of  BntuU  goods  was  stopped  by  tt 
So  tu  the  war  proved  a  blessing  in  di^uise  flie 
commerce  of  Massachusetts  was  destroyed  bat  her 
manufactures  arose  on  its  ruins 

The  dozen  years  comprised  between  1813  and 
1825  constitute  the  eta  of  manufectures  bounded 
by  the  enterprise  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  and  olli 
era  at  Waltliam,  and  bv  the  nse  of  Lowell  From 
1830  to  1840  was  the  era  of  railwavs  as  from 
1786  to  1830  had  been  tliat  of  canals,  brii^, 
and  turnpikes.  Tlie  year  1844  was  the  era  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  inaugurated  by  a  distinguished 
son  of  Middlesex,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

Morse  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  April,  1791. 
He  was  the  son  of  Bev.  Jededioh  Morw,  minister 
nf  the  First  Congregational  Church,  who  is  some- 
times oall«l  the  father  of  .\inerican  Geography. 
Inclination  ratlter  tlian  genius  led  him  to  adopt 
[Minting  as  a  profession ;  but  it  is  not  by  art  that 
his  name  will  live.  There  is  little  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  Morse  approached  the  invention  of  the 
tecording  telegraph  through  n  long  series  of  experi- 
ments, or  by  a  protracted  scientific  !>tiidy  of  the 
singular  agent  he  was  to  make  so  obedient  to  his 
wilL  The  seed  cliance  dropped  there  ([uickiy  ger- 
minated in  his  mind.  He  began  his  own  experi- 
ments where  others  ceased  theirs,  or  were  baffled ; 

*  Tbe  4tk  DnEted  Stsia  inranlrr  n^ment  wu  vhallj  rtbcd 
ii  New  EngUnd  in  1808.  It  to<i^)n  galLullr,  unjrr  Hirriwn, 
•t  Tipptcuoc,  ind  Til  Mirrfndend  ■!  Detroit.  The  remiuDi  of 
tht  Kf:inMpt  mchcd   Botton   in    IBli,  uid  wm  qoutered   it 


and  within  a  few  years  from  the  time  he  had  firrt 
witnessed,  in  a  lecture-room,  the  working  of  aii 
electro-magnet  connected  with  a  battery,  had  pre- 
pared his  first  model  of  a  recording  teh^rapli.' 
Other  invoitors  were  slowly   developuig  ideas  of 


their  own  but  Mone  at  once  grasped  the  simplest 
and  most  practicable  methodo.and  fairh  outstripped 
them  in  the  race  for  fame 

While  enterpnse^  destined  to  effect  such  marked 
changes  in  wa^s  of  travel,  in  methods  of  communi- 
cating public  or  private  mtelligence,  in  developing 
our  own  manufactures,  were  m  progress,  other 
events  connected  with  the  social  aspect  of  the 
time  demand  relation  at  our  hands 

In  1834  there  happened  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  cifv  of  Somerville  an  event  which 
threw  all  New  England  into  violent  commotion. 
TTits  was  the  destruction  of  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
situated  upon  Mount  Benedict,  by  a  mob  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose,  who,  after  giving  the  inmates 
time  to  depart,  fitvd  the  building,  and  prevented 
any  effort  to  quench  the  flames. 

Considering  such  an  act  of  lawlessness  as  to-day 
impossible,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  public  opin- 
ion that  either  justified  or  silently  approved  it;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  growth  of  a  public 
sentiment  which  should  tolerate  the  establishing  of 
Catholic  institutions  was  exceedingly  slow  in  New 
England.      Tliere  was  no   thought   of  molesting 
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diDiebes,  bat  bjlhe  middle  class  private  religioaa 
booses,  secluded  from  the  public  gaze  and  the 
public  oversight,  were  regarded  with  distrust  and 
aversion. 

With  such  prepossessions  it  was  not  difficult  to 
arouse  the  impetuous,  unreasoning,  or  lawless  into 
a  state  of  exasperation.  Still,  had  this  conflagra- 
tion  on  Mount  Benedict  been  simply  the  act  of  a 
mob,  we  should  have  little  to  say  of  it :  it  was  the 
inaction  of  the  authorities,  full;  warned  as  they 
were  of  the  attempt,  that  truly  indicates  the  con- 
dition of  popular  opinion.  A  feeble  effort  to 
disperse  the  mob  was  indeed  made;  bat,  being 
unaccompanied  with  any  means  for  its  enforce- 
ment,  the  rioteis  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the 
spreading  of  reports  that  some  inmate  or  inmates 
of  the  convent  were  detained  contrary  to  their  owu 
will,  or  had  been  abducted  to  prevent  the  inter- 
position of  friends  in  their  behalf.  Those  reports 
were  soon  exa^^rated  into  gireater  cruelties  in 
their  passage  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until  the  ex- 
citement reached  fever  heat.  The  credulous  and 
the  ignorant,  who  believed  the  rumors  true,  were 
veiy  soon  persuaded  that  the  destruction  of  the 
convent  would  be  less  a  viobtion  of  law  than  an 
assertion  of  popular  justice.  Threats  were  openly 
made  to  bum  the  nunnery.'  Placards  were  even 
posted,  in  the  streets  of  CliarlestuvTi  filling  a  time 
for  the  attempt.  Both  passed  unheeded ;  but  on 
the  night  of  the  llth  of  August,  m.'34,  the  torch 
was  ftj^tied,  and  the  convent  and  outbuildings  con- 
sumed. Four  to  ten  tliousand  people  witnessed 
the  disgraceful  affair. 

TTie  sole  advantage  derived  from  this  outrage  — 
aa  OQtrage  in  the  last  degree  cowardly,  since  the 
inmates  of  the  convent  were  only  ,  defenceless 
women  and  children  —  was  the  immediate  and 
eminently  healthful  reaction  in  public  sentiment 
by  which  it  was  followed.  So  fully  and  unmis- 
takably was  this  sentiment  expressed,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  natural  exasperation  of  Catho- 
lics was  allayed  by  it,  and  reprisals  upon  Protestant 
churches  prevented.  Under  the  wise  counsels  of 
their  bishop,  Fenwick,  tliey  exhibited  remarkable 
forbearance,  but  it  was  long  before  the  bittemes.^ 
engendered  by  the  occurrence  passed  away.  Until 
recently  the  ruins  were  a  conspicuous  object,  to 
travellers  crossing  the  Mystic,  but  they  arc  now 
nearly  obliterated,  presenting  only  heaps  of  mi- 
si^itly  rubbish  to  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer. 

In  1842  Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  completed. 


The  event  was  considered  one  of  national  impor- 
tance. Indeed,,  tlie  completed  structure  repreaenis 
the  offering  of  a  nation,  and  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  truth  that  where  men  fail  in  canying  out 
an  object  that  appeals  wholly  to  pure  and  patriotic 
sentiment,  women  invariably  succeed.    Moont  Ve|u 
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non.  Bunker  Hill,  and  tlie  Old  South  Church  an 
so  many  monuments  to  the  women  of  America. 

For  a  comprehensive  teinmS  of  the  history  of 
the  present  monument,  we  have  no  more  appro- 
priate language  than  thatof  Hon.  G.  "W.  Warren  iti 
his  annual  address  to  the  Monument  Association, 
made  in  1862. 

"  On  the  17th  of  June,  182S,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association  was  first  oi^uized.  In 
two  years  from  tliat  day  the  young  patriotic  Bod- 
ety  had  obtained  the  means  to  acquire  to  jtself  a 
large  part  of  tlje  field  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU, 
and  to  lay,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  the  comer* 
stone  of  the  monument.  In  184S,  just  twentjr 
years  from  its  ortranization,  —  the  great  work  hav- 
ing been  completed  by  popular  aid  alone,  —  the 
association,  with  equally  imposing  ceremopin, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  of  patriotic  and  official 
personn^  from  every  state,  inaugurated  one  of 
the  grandest  monuments  to  one  of  the  grandest 
objects  of  commemoration  in  the  world." 

William  Tudor  of  Boston,  the  accomplished 
scholar,  was  the  firet  to  draw  public  attenticm  to 
tlie  building  of  a  memorial  on  Bunker  HiU,  oom- 
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nteorante  with  the  importsnce  of  the  event  it  ms 
fbiever  to  celebrate.  He  pursued  the  subject 
Diitil  tiw  avmpatliies  and  co-upenition  of  maiiy 
diatinguiilied  citizens  were  enlisted.  Tliis  action 
lesuLted  in  some  prcUminaty  steps  being  taken. 
In  November,  1822,  Dr.  John  C.  \yarren,  iie[^iew 
of  tlie  ^neral,  purchawd  three  acres  of  laud  on 
Banker  Hill,  thus  securing  a  site  fur  tlte  proposed 
monument.  A  meeting  of  those  friendtr  to  tlie 
enterprise  was  held  at  the  Jferchants'  Exchange  ui 
Boston,  ia  Uaj,  182^,  u-hioh  resolved  itself,  Quder 
tn  act  of  incorporation  passed  June  7,  1823,  Into 
tile  Bunker  HjU  Mopument  Association.  Daniel 
Webster  presided  at  the  first  meeting. 
Tlie  consideration  of  a  plan  for  the  moaumeut 


WW  committed  to  Daniel  Webster,  Loammi  Bnld- 
win,  George  Ticknor,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Wash- 
ington Allston,  Some  fifty  plans  were  submitted. 
Hw  flrat  committee  having  failed  to  make  a  de- 
eision,  a  second,  composed  of  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
Edward  Everett,  Sefh  Knowles,  S.  D.  Harris,  and 
T.  H.  Perkins,  eventually  adopted  the  obelisk 
offered  by  Horatio  Greenough  and  modified  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  Loammi  Baldwin.  Solo- 
mon  WiUard  was  the  architect  and  superinteAdent. 
On  tlie  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  the  conier-stone  was  laid  in  the  presence 
of  General   I^fayette,  then  the  nation's  lioiiored 


guest,  and  of  some  forty  sarvivors  vX.  the  tmttle, 
witose  appeannoe  was  greeted  with  the  hnideit 
acclaims  of  a  multitude  of  spectators. .  1^  cere- 
mony of  laying  tlic  corner-stone  having  been  Am- 
ducted  with  tlie  impressive  Masonic  rite,  Mr. 
Webster  addiessed  the  assembled  people.  Li  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  orator  thus  beautifully 
espiessed  the  purpose  of  tiiis  or  any  national 
monument; — 

'"  We  wish,  that  whosoever,  in  alt  coming  time, 
shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the 
place  is  not  undistinguished,  where  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  Berolution  was  fought.'  We  wish, 
tltat  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  that  event,  to  every  dass  and 
every  age.  We  wish,  that  uifancy  may  learn  tfae 
parpoae  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and 
that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be 
solaced  by  tlie  recollections  whicli  it  suggests.  We 
wish,  tliat  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud, 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish,  that  in  those 
days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  in  alL  nations, 
must  be  expected  to  come  on  us  also,  desponding 
potnotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitlierward,  and  be 
assured  tltat  the  foundations  of  our  national  power 
still  stand  strong  We  wisli,  tliat  this  column, 
ruing  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of 
•o  many  t<>mp1es  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute 
aloo  to  produce,  in  aH  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude  We  wish,  finally,  that 
tlie  last  object  m  the  sight  of  liim  who  leaves  his 
native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who 
revisits  it,  may  be  sometliing  which  shall  remind 
him  of  the  liberty  and  Uie  glory  of  lits  conntiy. 
Let  It  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  m  his  coming ;  let 
tlie  earliest  light  of  the  mommg  gild  it,  and  part- 
ing day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit." 

Tlie  erection  of  the  monument  proceeded  nnder 
continued  difficulties,  frequently  halting  for  want 
of  funds,  until  its  completion  on'  the  morning  of 
July  23,  1842,  when  the  pinnacle,  consisting  of  a 
single  mass  weighing  two  and  a  half  tons,  was 
raised  to  its  place.  Wlide  struggling  with  its 
difficulties,  the  Association  had  beea  compelled 
not  only  to  sell  a  portion  of  its  land,  embracing 
the  battle-ground,  but  to  diminish  the  lieight  of 
the  obelisk  as  originally  designed.  At  this  time, 
when  the  afiairs  of  the  Association  looked  gloomy 
indeed,  the  patriotic  women  of  the  country  came 
to  the  rescue.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  con- 
tributed by  them  from  the  proceeds  of  a  &ir  held  in 
Boston ;  ten  thousand  were  given  by  Judah  Tonro, 
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the  princely  and  phiUmthropic  merchant  of  New 
Orleans.  Amos  Lawrence  and  Natlum  and  William 
Appleton  were  among  the  most  prominent  bene- 
factors ;  and  Edward  Everett's  eloquence  did  much 
to  inaugurate  and  to  sustain  the  memorable  eflbrt 
which  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  obelisk  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high.  It  is  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  grandest 
put^c  monument  in  America.  A  spiral  staircase 
conducts  tlie  visitor  up  the  interior  of  the  shaft  to 
the  pinnacle,  from  which  a  view  at  once  varied, 
extended,  and  sublime  is  to  be  had.  In  the 
chamber,  at  the  summit  the  visitor  sees,  affixed 
to  the  wall,  two  small  brass  cannon,  which  were 
originally  taken  out  of  Boston  by  stealth  in  Sep- 
temb^,  1775,  used  during  the  fievolution,  and 
restored  to  the  state  at  its  close.^ 

It  again  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  same  great  orator 
who  had  spoken  in  18^5  to  assist  at  tlie  ceremony 
jo{  dedication.  He  spoke,  on  this  occasion,  to  a 
vast  concourse;  but  only  twelve  of  the  veterans 
who  had  been  present  when  the  comer-stone  was 
laid  now  listened  to  the  sonorous  accents  and  ma- 
jestic periods  of  Webster.  Lafayette  was  dead. 
The  two  events  of  commemoration  were  the  limits 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  in  which  time  had  wrought 
many  and  great  changes,  and  of  which  the  distin- 
guished speaker  was  himself  a  living  representative. 
His  address,  delivered  in  the  ripeness  of  his  intel- 
lect  and  the  maturity  of  his  fame,  is  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  his  great  efforts.  Profoundly  moved 
by  the  scene,  confronted  by  a  dense  mass  paved 
with  upturned  faces,  the  orator  turned  to  the  mon- 
ument, and  with  the  gesture  which  belonged  oidy 
to  himself,  pronounced  the  words,  —  "There  it 
stands ! "  A  thrill  ran  through  the  vast  multitude. 
A  moment  of  silence  was  succeeded  bv  a  simulta- 
neous  outburst,  or,  rather,  a  roar  like  that  of  the 
tempest,  from  a  hundred  thousand  throats.  Much 
of  the  effect  proceeded  from  homage  to  the  man, 
•omething  is  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment; 
but  tlie  speaker  had  touched  the  mysterious  chord 
which  connects  visible  objects  with  hidden  emo*^ 
tions,  causing  tliem  to  vibrate  in  the  depths  of 
^cry  listener's  heart.  It  was  not  a  cottp  de  ike^ 
dire.  The  orator  had  succeeded  in  communicating 
to  his  audience  what  he  himself  felt, — the  gran- 
deur of  the  occasion,  the  greatness  of  his  tlieihe. 

The  present  is  not,  however,  the  only  monument 

'  1  For  an  aecoont  df  tbete  gniit,  tee  Old  Lanimarkt  of  Bat- 
itm,  ff.  Z\4,  Zm, 


that  has  stood  on  Bunker  Hill.  As  early  aa  1794 
King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Ciiarlestown  erected  a 
Tuscan  column,  twenty-eight  feet  high,  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  its  heroic  Grand-Master, 
Joseph  Warren.  The  structure  stood  for  about 
tliirty  years,  but  being  of  wood  was  in  a  state  of 
ruinous  dilapidation  l)efore  the  movement  to  erect 
the  new  column  caused  its  disappearance.  It  stood 
opposite  to  the  present  monument,  on  Concord 
Street.  A  model,  in  marble,  may  be  seen  within 
the  obelisk.  The  original  monument  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  the  pedestal :  —  .        ;. 

•  Erected,  A.  D.  MDCCXCI^  ' 

By  Kikg  Solomon's  Lodge  or  Fbskmasohs,   . 
Constituted  in  Charlestown,  1783, 
In  Memory  of 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  WARBEN, 

And  his  Associates, 
Who  were  slain  on  this  memorable  spot^  Jane  17»  1775. 

None  but  they  who  set  a  just  Taloe  on  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  arc  wortliy  to  enjoy  her. 

In  vain  we  toijed :  in  vain  we  fought: -we  bled  in  vain : 
if  you,  our  offspring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  asaaolts  of  her 
invaders.  

Chariestown  settled,  1628. 
Burnt.  1775.    RebuUt,  1776. 

The  enclosed  laud  given  by  the  Hon.  James  RusseU. 

Ciiarlestown  contains  other  monuments,  but  we 
will  speak  only  of  one  of  the  humblest.  In  the 
ancient  cemetery  is  a  plain  granite  shaft  to  the 
memory  of  John  Harvard,  erected  by  graduates 


^  'h-'^^m 


.w.-- 


Harfard*!  XomsiesL 


of  tlte  University  of  which  he  is  consider^  the 
founder,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Har\'ard's  gift  in  connection 
with  the  Universitv^     Little  can  the  recovered  of 
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his  biographj.  He  died  in  16.3S.  The  libmiy 
he  gave  to  the  college  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1764.  On  the  occa:$]on  of  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  Edwatd  £verett  delivered  the  aildress. 
The  eastern  face  bears  the  following  inscription : 

''On  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D.  1S28,  tliis  stoue  was 
erected  by  the  g^raduates  of  the  Uiiiversity  at  Cambridge, 
iu  honor  of  its  founder,  who  died  st  Charlestown  on  the 
i6th  of  September.  1G3S." 

The  western  front  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  rec(^- 
nizing  that  one  who  liad  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
letters  in  America  should  no.  longer  be  without  a 
monaraent,  however  humble.  Tlie  memorial,  which 
was  raised  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  de- 
cease of  Harvard,  rests  on  a  suppositive  site,  his 
burial-place  Iiaving  been  forgotten  or  obliterated. 
Theold  graveyard,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
New  England,  suffered  mutibtion  while  the  town 
was  held  by  the  British  in  1775-76.  It  is  said 
that  the  gravestones  were  in  some  cases  used  by 
the  soldiers  for  thresholds  to  their  barracks. 

Besides  that  on  Bunker  Hill,  monuments  com- 


memorative of  the  events  ol  1775  have  also  been 
erected  at  Acton,  Arlington,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Chelmsford,  and  Cambridge. 

The  Mexican  War,  which  broke  out  in  1846,  was 
Horded  with  disbvor  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  If  possible,  it  was  even  more 
unpopular  than  tlie  War  of  1812.  A  single  regi- 
ment was  raised  within  the  state,  which  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  (3aleb  Cushing  proceeded  to 
the  seat  of  war  on  the  Bio  Grande  in  tlie  spring 
of  1847.  - 

The  towns  admitted  to  be  independent  munici- 
palities between  1807  and  1861  are  Arhugton  (as 
West  Cambridge)  in  1807,  Wakefield  (as  South 
Beading)  in  1812,  Lowell  in  1826,  Somerville  in 
1842,  Ashkud  in  1846,  Melrose  and;  Winchester 
in  1850,  North  Beading  in  1853,  and  Belmont  in 
1859.  With  this  organization,  and  a  population 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  connty, 
Middlesex  was  now  called  upon  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the*  great 
CivU  War. 
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Lr  1860  Middlesex  had  a  population  of  216,352 
souls^  and  a  property  valuation  of  $  135,458,009. 

The  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  settled  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  the  hostile  tone  of  their 
recognized  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress,  of  their 
journals,  together  with  the  more  significant  prepa- 
rations everywhere  visible  in  that  section  to  main- 
tain that  determination,  if  necessary,  by  mi  appeal 
to  arms,  at  length  awoke  the  North  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  impending  danger. 

During  tlie  winter  of  1861  steps  were  taken  to 
put  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  in  condition  for 
active  field  service.  Tlie  sentiment  of  the  state, 
expressed  through  the  legislature,  was  tha(  the 
president  should  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  with  all  the  means  at  his 
disposal. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  while  measures  for 
putting  2,000  militia  in  the  field  were  being  con- 
sidered, tlie  governor  communicated  to  tlie  House 


a  tender. by  Colonel  Jones  of  the  6th  regiment,  for 
immediate  service.  Even  before  this  tender  was 
made  a  company  had  been  oi^nized  in  Cambridge 
by  James  P.  Bichardson,  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  common  country,  and  to  do  wliat  they  might 
^^  to  maintain  tlie  integrity  of  our  flag  and  Union/' 
This  was  the  first  body  expressly  organized. to 
meet  the  coming  emergency.  True  to  her  hiatorjr, 
Middlesex  had  been  the  first  to  act. 

Tlie  oiganization  of  the  state  government  in 
1861  was  as  follows :  John  A.  Andrew  was  gov- 
ernor, Hon.  William  Claflin,  of  Newton,  President 
of  the  Senate,  Hon.  John  A.  Goodwin,  of  Lowell, 
Speaker  of  the  House, — the  presiding  officers  of 
both  bmnches  of  the  legislature  thus  being  from 
Middlesex.  The  state  was  represented  at  Wash- 
ington by  Senators  Wilson  and  Sumner,  the  first 
named  a  citizen  of  Middlesex;  and  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  by  an  able  delegation  in  which 
was  Daniel  W.  Gooch  of  Melrose. 

On  the  11th  of  February  there  was  a  monster 
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meeting  in  the  City  Hall  at  Cambridge,  called 
without  ^distinction  of  party.  Li  a  brief  address 
Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey  said.  "  South  Carolina  has 
marshalled  herself  into  revolution ;  and  six  states 
hare  followed  her."  Bichard  H.  Dana  announced 
that  the  South  was  in  rebellion.  He  was,  uncom- 
promisingly, for  the  Union.  Similar  meetings 
were  being  held  everywhere,  but  the  one  held  at 
Cambridge  had  a  far  greater  than  local  importance. 
It  sounded  the  keynote  to  loval  men. 

Upon  the  inWtation  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
in  February,  sent  seven  commissioners  to  meet  the 
commissioners  of  other  states  in  convention  at 
Washington.  Tliis  convention  is  historically  known 
as  the  "Peace  Congress.'^  Middlesex  was  repre- 
sented by  Hon.  GJeorge  S.  Boutwell,  of  Groton. 
The  deliberations  of  this  body  proved  unavailing 
to  restore  harmony  to  the  opposite  sections ;  and 
it  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  in 
which  it  assembled.  The  inaugurarion  of  Presi^ 
dent  Lincoln,  on  tlie  4th  of  March,  1861,  produced 
a  crisis. 

Tlie  first  act  of  civil  war  naturally  took  place  in 
South  Carolina.  Here  the  attempt  of  the  rebels 
suddenly  to  seize  Fort  Sumter  was  frustrated  -by 
the  firmness  of  its  commander.  On  the  12th  of 
April  it  was  bombarded.  On  the  14th  it  was  sur- 
rendered, after  sustaining,  for  thirty-three  hours,  a 
fire  of  unexampled  severity,  during  which  it  was 
several  times  in  flames. 

The  whole  country,  north  and  south,  was  now 
intensely  excited.  Indecision  was  at  an  end. 
The  first  gun  fired  upon  Sumter  had  instantly  con- 
solidated both  sections,  —  the  North,  in  its  resolve 
to  itfsert  the  national  authority  over  every  foot  of 
national  territory ;  the  South,  in  its  fatal  determi- 
nation to  conquer 'the  separation  for  which  it  had 
been  preparing.  The  guns  of  Sumter,  which  saluted 
in  t6rn  but  not  dishonored  ensign  as  it  was  lowered, 
were  hardly  silent,  wlien,  on  the  15th  of  April,  a 
call  was  made  upon  the  loyal  states  by  the  presi- 
dent for  75,000  men.  The  situation  of  the  na- 
tional capital  already  caused  great  anxiety,  and 
no#  the  ordinary  communication  bv  railway 
thrdtigh  Maryland  wais  in  danijer  of  being  cut  Otl' 
bv  thie  rebels  of  that  state.  The  sairncious  execu- 
tive 'of  Massachusetts,  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
step,  had  already  secured  the  necessary  informa- 
tion relative  to  routes  bv  which  Massachusetts 
soldiers  might  reach  the  threatened  capital.  Witli 
equal  forethought  he  had  provided  the  soldiers. 
Within  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  president's 


call  the  state  despatched  five  regiments  of  infaHtrjr, 
a  battalion  of  riflemen,  andfi,  battery  of  field-Artil- 
lery to  the  relief  of  Washington.  A  united  North 
arose  in  its  might.  The  obscure  soldier  who  fired 
the  first  gun  at  the  flag  flying  over  Sumter — tha( 
flag  until  now  honored  as  the  symbol  of  freedom 
in  every  foreign  land  —  had  lighted  the  flames  of 
civil  war  among  thirty  millions  of  people. 

It  is  not  for  us  further  to  recount  the  militai^ 
or  political  events  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  but 
we  may  briefly  narrate  the  jiart —  the  important 
part  —  played  by  Massachusetts  in  rescuing  Wash^ 
ington  from  a  situation  of  imminent  danger^  and 
in  throttling  with  her  mailed  hand  the  demon  of 
rebellion  in  Maryland. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  requisition  from  the  War 
Department  at  the  State  House  for  two  fuU  regi- 
ments, orders  were  immediately  transmitted  for  the 
3d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  regiments  to  rendezvotis  on 
Boston  Common  for  active  service.  Before  night- 
fall of  the  16th  the  troops  were  at  the  designated 
rendezvous. 

On  the  16th  the  requisition  from  Washington 
was  increased  to  four  regiments,  to  be  commanded 
by  a  -brigadier-general.  The  5th  was  accordingly 
ordered  for  dutv,  and  General  B.  F.  Butler  ot 
Lowell  directed  to  take  command  of  the  brigade. 

Notwithstanding  preparations  made  by  the  state 
to  forwanl  its  troops  by  sea  to  Annapolis  or  Wash- 
iiigton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  being  apprised  of 
the  intention,  directed  them  to  be  sent  by  railway 
via  Baltimore.  The  6th  regiment  wks  accordingly 
sent  as  directed,  arriving  in  Philadelplu»  on  thte 
ISth  of  April.  The  Sd  and  4th  were  despatched 
by  sea,  on  the  17th,  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  6th  mustered  in  Lowell  at  nine  o'clock  on 
i  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Its  field  ofiicers  were 
Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Pepperell,  colonel ;  Benjamin 
F.  Watson,  of  Lawrence,  lieutenant-colonel;  and 
Josiah  A.  Sawtelle,  of  Lowell,  major.  Four  com- 
panies were  from  Jjowell,  one  each  from  Groton, 
Acton,  and  Stoneham.  The  remainhig  companies 
were  from  Lawrence,  Worcester,  and  Boston. 

In  its  passage  tlirough  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia the  n»giment  received  an  ovation  seldom  par- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  war.  The  tidings  spread, 
that  while  others  were  talking,  six  or  seven  hundred 
Massachusetts  men  Mere  actually  going  to  save 
Washinirton.  The  enthusiasm  overthrew  all  re- 
straints.  Women  wept  with  joy.  Men  embraced 
our  soldiers,  plied  them  with  offers  of  money, 
and  bade  them  God  speed.    Never  was  a  greater 
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tribate  paid  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Old  Baj 
State. 

The  5th  Beguhent  was  in  paii  composed  of  Mid- 
dlesex soldiers/  Tlie  field  oiHicers  were  Samuel  C. 
Lawrence,  of  Medford,  coloiiel;  J.  Durell  Greene, 
of  Oambridge,  lieatenant-colonel;  Hamilton  W. 
Keyes,  of  Boston,  major.  Company  B  was  from 
Soutk  Beading,  now  Wakefield ;  cbmpanies  C  and 
E  f rom  Charlestown;  Company  E  from  Medford; 
Company  G  from  Concord ;  and  Company  I  from 
Somerviire :  the  Cambridge  company  referred  to  had 
been  attached  to  the  5th.  Tliis  regiment  left  for 
New  Tprk  on  the  2l8t,  and  embarked  on  transports. 
Cook's  battery  and  the  3d  battalion  of  rities  were 
also -promptly  despatched  to  the  national  capital. 

The'  6th,  which  we  left  at  Philadelphia  ready  to 
take  the  direct  route  to  Washington,  left  the  former 
city  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April, — a  day  twice  famous  in  the  annals  of -Mid- 
dlesex County.  Some  premonitions  of  coming 
danger  which  reached  the  officers  in  Philadelphia 
determined  the  departure  at  this  early  hour.  On 
leaching  Baltim6re  it  was  necessary  to  detach  the 
locomotive,  imd  to  attach  horses  to  the  cars,  as  the 
passage  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  city 
was  through  the  streets.  Seven  companies  of  the 
regiment  made  tlie  passage  of  two  miles,  across  the 
city,  without  accident;  but  before  the  remainder 
could  follow,  a  mob  had  barricaded  the  streets  in 
its  route,  and  torn  up  the  rails,  thus  isolating  the 
two  detachments.  In  order  to  rejoin  tlieir  com- 
rades, the  three  companies  left  behind  began  their 
match  across  the  city  under  the  comnmnd  of  Cap- 
tain Follansbee^ 

It  is  useless  to  recount  the  insults  which  these 
two  hundred  brave  men  patiently  bore  from  a 
populace  sympathizing  \iith  rebellion  and  infuriated 
by  the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  surrounded 
by  loyal  bayonets.  But  threats,  reproaches,  and 
insults  were  soon  followed  by  a  violent  assault, 
the  mob  showering  stones,  bricks,  and  other  mis- 
siles upon  the  devoted  little  phalanx.  Although 
several  were  wounded,  the  men  tramped  steadily 
on  with  compressed  li])s,  but  without  attempting 
to  defend  themselves,  until  the  report  of  firearms, 
followed  by  the  fall  of  two  or  three  of  their  com- 
rudes,  warned  them  that  the  moment  for  resistance 
was  come.  Tlie  mob  pressed  upon  them  with  savage 
yells.  The  battalion  received  the  order  to  com- 
mence firing.  Never  did  soldiers  obey  an  order 
with  more  alacrity.  Numbers  of  tlie  assailants 
fell.     A  road  was  opened  through  which  the  bat- 


talioQ  moved  on.  Massachusetts  blood  was  up; 
and  during  the  rest  of  that  niemorable  march  the 
lost  detachment  returned  shot  for  shot  and  death 
for  death. 

At  length,  after  losing  four  men  killed  outright 
and  having  thirty-six  wounded,  —  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain Dike  of  the  Stoncliam  compahy  beinj;  among 
the  number,  —  the  battalion  forced  its  way  to  the 
Washington  station,  closely  pursued  by  tlie  mob 
howling  like  wolves  who  see  their  prey  on  the 
point  of  escaping. 

Having  thus  successfully  surmounted  this '  fiery 
ordeal,  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Washington, 
where  its  arrival  was  hailed  with  wildest  joy.  It 
was  immediately  quartered  in  the  senate-chamber^ 
and  its  six  hundred  bayonets  formed  an  impenetra- 
ble hedge  against  treason  around  the  Capitol.  On 
tliis  very  day,  in  1775,  Massachusetts  had  been 
the  first  to  spend  her  blood  at  the  call  of  Liberty. 
She  was  now  the  fiist  to  renew  the  precious  liba- 
tion in  its  defence. 

The  8th  had  followed  the  6th  on  the  Igth. 
General  Butler  accompanied  this  regiment.  On 
the  19th  the  battalion  reached  Phikdelphia^  where 
it  learned  the  opposition  the  6th  had  met  with  at 
Baltimore.  Tlie  same  night  the  bridges  on  the 
railway  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Baltimore 
were  burned.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of 
affairs  General  Butler  proceeded  with  the  8th, 
via  Perryville,  to  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land, where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
21st  of  April.  Possession  was  immediately  taken 
of  the  frigate  Constitution,  tlien  lying  at  Annapolis, 
by  two  companies  of  the  8th.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  7th  New  York  arrived,  and  was  the 
first  to  land.  Tlie  railway  from  Annapolis  to  the 
junction  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Washington  Bail- 
way  having  been  rendered  impassable,  the  engines 
and  cars  disabled,  the  men  of  the  8th  set  to. 
work  putting  it  in  repair.  A  company  of  Marble- 
head  men  had  manned  the  Constitution ;  now  the 
mechanics  of  the  regiment  relaid  the  tracks  and 
repaired  the  locomotives.  On  the  S^th  the  two 
regiments  began  tlieir  march  for  the  junction, 
suffering  much  from  heat  and  hunger.  Friday, 
April  26t1i,  in  tlie  afternoon,  the  8tli  readied 
Washington.  On  the  30th  the  regiment  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  important  crisis  valuable  services  were 
rendered  to  the  nation  and  state  by  distinguished 
citizens  of  Middlesex.  Confusion,  distrust,  and 
for  the  moment  inability  to  grasp  the-  full  extent 
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of ;  the  dangef  threatening  the  BepubUc,  reigned  at 
Washington.  The  vigorous  and  prompt  action  of 
Massachusetts  did  much  to  restore  confidence,  at 
the  national  capital,  especially  to  the  mind  of  Presi- 
dent lincoln,  who  r  doubted  if  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  leading  to  unqualified  support  of  the 
government  might  be  counted  on  from  the  loyal 
North.  The  emergency  found  the  North  unpre- 
pared. Treason  in  high  places  rendered  this  want 
of  preparation  still  more  unfortunate;  but  John 
A.  Andrew  was  eminently  the  man  for  the  crisis. 
With  the  aid  of  Henry  Wilson,  E.  Eockwood 
Hoar,  George  8.  Boutwell,  at  Washington,  to  ad- 
vise with  the  authorities,  transmit  true  intelligence, 
and  care  for  our  soldiers,  the  govemor^s  Iiands 
were  greatly  strenjtiiened  and  the  situation  visibly 
improved.  With  Massachusetts  troops  at  Wash- 
in^n,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  at  Annapolis,  at  Fort 
McHenry,  rebellion  received  its  first  check,  and  the 
idea  of  peaceful  secession  its  final  quietus. 

Neither  our  Umits  nor  our  purpose  permit  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  part  taken  by  the  soldiers 
of  Middlesex  during  the  four  subsequent  years  of 
fratricidal  strife.  A  volume  would  hardly  do  this ; 
and  we  have  only  a  few  pages  to  devote  to .  a  brief 
and  general  re^mnS  of  the  subject.^ 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished  bv  Middle- 
sex  during  the  war  is  given  at  29,170.  The  adju- 
tant-general of  the  state  believed,  however,  this 
enumeration  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  still,  it 
is  certain,  he  says,  that  every  city  and  town  in  the 
county  furnished  its  complement  of  men  on  every 
call  made  by  the  president ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  each  had  a  surplus  standing  to  its  credit.  The 
amount  raised  and  expended  in  aid  of  soldiers' 
families  and  repaid  by  the  state  was  $  1,560,823.^ 

Tliese  figures  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  oounty  in  men  and  money.  They  are 
also  a  speaking  evidence  of  the  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  of  its  citizens.  With  a  population  of 
216,352  (census  of  1860),  she  put  into  the  field 
a  body  of  soldiers  equal  to  a  lai^  army  corps. 
When  the  next  decennial  census  shall  give  her  a 
population  of  300,000  souk,  her  military  strength 
may.  be  fairly  estimated  at  forty  thousand  fight- 
ing men. 

•Of  the  whole  number  of  soldiers,  Lowell  con- 

»  Schouler't  llutonf  of  JdauttchHt^iU  in,  ike  lUbeflioH  gives 
detailed  inlbrmation  of  the  events  in  which  the  different  regiments 
took  part.     See  also  the  town  histories  in  this  volume. 

'  The  honor  of  organizing  the  first  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  is 
c]a|»ed  for  Judge  Nathan  Crashy,  of  LowtU. 


tributed  5,266 ;  Charlestown,  4,307 ;  Cambridge^,. 
3,600 ;  SomerviUe,  1,135 ;  Newton,  1,067.    The  . 
other  towns  of  the  county  furnished  as  foUoin: 
Acton,  195;  Ariington,  295;  Ashby,  114;  Ashlai^d, 
184;  Bedford,  95  ;  Belmont^  137 ;  Billerica,  178;  ; 
Boxborough,  51 ;  Brighton,  365 ;  Burlington,  82 ;  , 
Carlisle,  74 ;    Chelmsford,  249 ;    Conceid,  229 ; 
Dracut,  218;  Dunstable,  72;  Framingham,  426; 
Groton,  400;  HoUiston,  364;   Hopkinton,  Ai^hy 
Lexington,  225;  Lincoln,  79 ;  Littleton,  117;  Marl- 
borough, 731 ;  Maiden,  567  ;  Medford,  557 ;  Help 
rose,  454 ;   Natick,  625 ;    Nortli  Beading,  131 ; 
Pepperell,  186;  Beading,  411;   Sherborn,  108  j 
Shirley,  142;  Stoneham,  404;  Stow,  174;  Sudbury, 
168;  Tewksbury,  180;   Townsend,  250;  Tjngs- 
borough,   65 ;   Wakefield,  386 ;  Waltham,  700 ; 
Watertown,  392  ;  Way  land,  124;  Westford^  172; 
Weston,  131 ;  Wihnington,  99  ;  Winchester,  224; 
Wobum,  708. 

Middlesex  furnished  many  valtiable  officers  whose.' 
valor  in  the  cause  they  espoused  will  forever  illus- 
trate the  heroic  page  of  our  history.  Those  who 
attained  the  highest  rank  were  Benjamin  F.  Sutler 
and  Natlianiel  P.  Banks.  Tlie  former  had  the 
honor  of  commanding  the  brigade  of  three  months' 
men  first  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Washington; 
and  subsequently,  when  commanding  at  Annapolis, 
at  Baltimore,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  at  New  Or- 
leans, of  solving  some  of  the  most  difficult  military 
and  political  problems  the  war  developed.  Hk 
ingenious  and  sagacious  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  contraband  of  war  to  slaves  was  an  inspi- 
ration. His  government  of  disloyal  Baltimore 
and  of  captured  New  Orleans  was  remarkable  for* 
justice,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness.  It  wis 
in  these  highly  difficult  administrative  positions  that 
General  Butler's  genius  slione  pre-eminent.  <  It  was 
his  fortune  to  render  the  most  conspicuous  serrioes 
to  his  country,  and  to  obtain  at  an  early  stage  of ' 
the  war  the  rank  of  major*general  x)f  volunteers. 

General  Banks  Iiad  only  just  resigned  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  Massachusetts  when  the  rebellion- 
broke  out.  He  hastened  to  ofler  his  services  to 
the  provernment,  and  was  created  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  Mav,  1801.  He  commanded- the 
military  district  of  Annapolis,  and  subsequently 
that  of  the  Shenandoah.  Later  lie  succeeded  Gen-i 
eral  Butler  as  militar}*  governor  of  the  department' 
of  Louisiana.  Knowing,  as  few  knew,  how  to 
conciliate  a  proud  and  sensitive  population,  his 
administration  was  looked  upon  with  much  favor 
by  the  citiasens  of  ^*ew  Orleans..    General  Banks 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  sunender  of 
Fbrt  Hudson  as  thesequel  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
thus  remoTiiig  the  last  obstacle  ta  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Hichmond  by 
tb^  rebel  forces  was  everywlieie  received  with  tlie 
wildest  demonstrations  of  joy.  In  city,  village, 
or  hamlet,  rno  sooner  was  the  intelligence  received 
that  all  business  was /by  a  common  impulse  sus- 
pead/sd.  In  Caqibridge  a  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  addresses  were  made  by  Richard  H.  Dana, 
J.  >L  &  Williams,  and  George  Tliompson,  M.  P. 
All  the  belb  of  the  city  rang  out  a  joyful  peal ; 
hoi^aek  were  illuminated ;  while  the  military  paraded 
the  streets,  which  resounded  with  martial.,  music 
and  huzzas. 

In  Charlestown  the  church-bells  were  rung  and 
flags  displayed.  Tliese  demonstrations  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening  by  illuminations  and  fire- 
worl^.  Foar  thousand  workmen,  employed  at 
the  Navy- Yard,  assembled  before  the  residence 
of  Admiral  Stringham,  who  made  them  a  patriotic 
•address.  Salutes  were  fired;  and  in  numerous 
public  and  private  gatherings  the  whole  popula- 
tion testified  to  its  gladness  at  the  great  news  of 
the  hour. 

On  the  9th  of  April  General  Lee  surrendered 
his  army  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house, Yii^nia,  thus  virtually  ending  the  war. 
With  this  blow,  the  rebellion  crumbled  in  the 
dust.  In  the  midst  of  universal  congratulations 
the  country  was  electrified  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  on  Satur- 
day, the  15th  of  April.  This  dastardly  crime 
changed  tlie  tide  of  public  rejoicing  into  mourn- 
ing; but  the  occurrence,  terrible  as  it  was,  did  not 
aad  could  not,  as  the  assassin  hoped,  result  in 
anarchy  or  paralyze  the  .strong  arm  of  the  nation. 
It  was  siitiply  murder;  yet  it  was  felt  to  be  the 
greatest  loss  the  nation  had  sustained  in  all  the 
war.  Governor  Andrew  communicated  the  sad 
intelligence  to  the  legislature  on  the  17th,  in  the 
following  language :  — 

"  In  tlie  midst  of  exultations  of  recent  and  re- 
peated-  victory,  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  hopes, 
of  the  most  auspicious  omens,  in  the  hour  of  uni- 
versal joy,  tlw  nation  passed  at  once,  by  an  inscru- 
table and  mysterious  providence,  into  the  valley  of 
the  sliadow  of  death.  Assembled  while  the  cloud 
is  yet  thick  upon  our  eyes,  and  the  hearts  of  men 
are  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  a  strange  dismay,  it 
has  become  my  mournful  duty  to  record,  by  for- 


mal and  official  announcement  to  the  fegidative 
department  of  the  commonwealth,  this  calamitous 

and  dbtressing  evenf 

Appropriate  honors  were  paid  to  the  memorjf  of 
the  deceased  president  Never  was  sorrow  more 
spontaneous  or  more  lieartfelt.  Notwithstanding 
the  exalted  position  of  him  to  whom-  these  honon 
were  paid,  tliere  was  not  an  individual  but  seemed 
to  feel  the  loss  as  a  personal  bereavement ;  and 
from  every  pulpit  in  the  commonwealth  the  uni- 
versal grief  and  Umentation  found  appropriate  and 
tender  expression.  In  the  army  triumph  was 
changed  for  sadness,  and  horror  followed  by  ex- 
asperation ;  for  the  murdered  president  vras  the 
soldiers'  friend.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  man 
who  believed  himself  a  hero,  but  who  was  only 
an  assassin. 

Tlie  census  next  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  showed  Middlesex  to  be  the  most  populous, 
and,  next  to  Suffolk,  the  wealthiest  county  of  the 
state.  In  1874  she,'  however,  received  a  sensi- 
ble check  by  the  annexation  of  Charlestown  and 
Brighton  to  the  metropolis.  The  government 
census  ^f  1870  showed  the  first  to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  28,330,  and  the  last  of  4,970.  At  the 
time  of  actual  separation  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants thus  lost  to  Middlesex  was  probably  not  fewer 
than  35,000.  The  annexation  of  Brighton  was  a 
question  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  but 
that  of  Charlestown  had  been  long  agitated ;  and 
though  its  associations  with  the  (county  were  hal- 
lowed by  age,  and  the  common  history  one  and 
indivisible,  the  dismemberment  was  inevitable. 

The  loss  of  population  was,  however,  soon 
repaired;  though  Suffolk,  by  her  numerous  an- 
nexations, still  holds  the  first  place  in  respect 
to  population  and  wealth.  Since  1870  the  towns 
of  Hudson  (1866),  Everett  (1870),  Ayer  (1871), 
and  Maynard  (1871)  have  been  incorporated,  con- 
stituting, at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  an  aggie-' 
gate  number  of  fifty-four  cities  and  towns. 

Tlie  statistics  of  population  present  some  curi- 
ous results.  Previous  to  the  Bevolution,  while 
engaged  in  her  disputes  with  the  mother  country, 
the  province  refused  to  take  a  census,  fearing  tluit 
it  might  be  miade  the  basis  for  taxation.  By  the 
colonial  census  of  1776  the  popubtion  of  Middle- 
sex was  40,121  souls.  By  the  state  census  of  1816 
it  was  53,406;  and  by  that  of  1875,  284,114 
souls.  Lowell,  which  had  no  separate  existence 
until  1826,  has  to-day  ten  thousand  more  inhabi- 
tants than  the  whole  county  had  a  century  ago.     If 
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we  ihclade  Chaiiestown  and  Brighton,  which 
tether  had  Bbout  33,000  inliabitants  in  1870, 
and  which  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  include  in 
our-comparatif?e  estimates,  we  shall  find  the  popu- 
lation to  have  doubled  every  thirty-four  years 
during  the  century ;  to  have  increased  its  original 
numbers  eight  times ;  and  now  showing  an  aggre- 
gate somewhat  in  excess  of  325,000.  In  the 
state,  Middlesex  holds  tlie  second  rank  in  popula- 
tion by  counties ;  and  were  the  towns  taken  from 
her  si^ce  1870  to  be  restored,  she  would  fall  but 
%  few  thousands  short  of  Suffolk,  the  most  popu- 
lous county.  Middlesex  exceeds  the  a^regate 
population  of  the  six  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berk- 
shire, Bristol,  Hampshire,  Nantucket,  and  Dukes. 

The  census  of  1776  affords  other  curious  com- 
parisons with  the  present  rank  and  importance  of 
ma^y  towns.  For  example,  Sudbury. was  then  the 
ojily  town  having  a  population  of  2,000  souls ;  it 
now  ranks  thirty-ninth  in  the  order  of  population  ; 
Beading  and  Concord  come  next,  with  1,900  each. 


Gmrlestown  having  been  destroyed  the-  preranu 
year,  exhibits  only  860  in  tlie  tables.  In  18l0 
Cliarlestown,  the  largest  town,  had  4,959 ;  Cam- 
bridge, 2,323;  Beading,  including  that  part  since 
setoff  under  the  name  of  South  Beading,  2,228  in- 
liabitants. Next  to  Beading,  in  population,  came 
Groton,  Newton,  Marlboroiigh,  Framingham,  Cbff- 
cord,  WatertoMTii,  and  Medford  in  the  order  given. 
In  1776  there  were  thirty-seven,  in  1816  forty-ftve^ 
and  in  1878  fifty-four  towns  in  the  county.  Lobk- 
ing  back  across  the  century,  these  figures  give  a 
most  instructive  view  of  th^  growth  and  elpanaion 
in  this  important  division  of  the  commonwealUL*' 

In  the  value  of  farms,  including  land  andlraild- 
ings,  Middlesex  far  exceeds  any  other  county,  her 
valuation  in  that  class  of  property  being  nearly 
one  fifth  that  of  the  whole  state,  or,  in  figuies, 
$36,375,185.  Included  in  this  general  abrogate 
are  the  market-gardens  of  the  county,  which  are 
valued  at  $497,079,  or  nearly  half  the 
value  of  such  gardens  in  the  state. 
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With,  the  year  1813  a  new  era  of  progress 
dawned  in  Middlesex  County.  This  year  witnessed 
tlie  establislmient  on  solid  foundations  of  cotton 
ijnanufacture  in  New  England.  There  Iiad  been 
many  attempts  to  introduce  this  important  manu- 
facture, but  so  far  those  attempts  had  met  with 
indifferent  success,  and  the  rude  meclianism  in  use 
for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  liad  thus  far  at- 
tained only  trifling  results.  The  restrictions  upon 
coinmerce,  which  culminated  in  tlie  war  of  1H12, 
and  of  course  put  a  stop  to  importations  of  British 
goo^s,  undoubtedly  stimulated  new  efl[orts  to  im- 
prove machinery,  and  to  furnish  tlie  supply  tlie  war 
had  thus  cut  off. 

Some  beginning  had  been  made  at  Bridgewater, 
soon  after  the  Bevolution,  to  construct  machinery 
for  carding  and  spinning  cotton.  Aid  was  granted 
by  the  state  to  enable  the  inventors  to  complete 
their  m^tchines;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  practically  used  in  actual  manufacture,  al- 
though they  were  exhibited  as  successful  models. 

We  learn  from  Samuel  Batchelder's  iHirodue" 


lion  and  Earl^  Progreu  of  CoUon  Jlaav/aeimre 
in  ike  Uuiled  S/a/^s,  valuable  from  its  liaving  beesT 
written  by  a  man  not  only  familiar  B'ith  the  earijr 
history  of  cotton  manufacture,  but  ix>ssessing,  him- 
self, a  lifelong  ac((uaintance  with  the  practical  and 
theoretical  working  of  mills,that, ''in  1786  and 
1787  tlie  legis^loture  of  Massachusetts  was  taking 
active  measures  to  encourage  the  introduction  of* 
cotton  machinery,  and  that  it  had  succeeded  in  ob-*- 
taining  machines  and  models,  probably  including 
the  rol)er-spinning  and  other  improvements  of 
Arkwright,  which  liad  then  been  but  partially  in-' 
troduced  in  England.^'  Mr.  Uatchelder  concludes 
that  the  machinery'  at  Bridgewater  was  the  first 
built  or  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  mana<^ 
facture  of  cotton,  which  included  .  Ark  Wright's 
improvements. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
was  commenced  at  Beverly  in  1787.  The  mana- 
gers, discouraged  by  the  great  difficulty  and 
expense  of  getting  the  works  into  operation,  peti- 
tioned tlie  legislature,  for  aid,  whidi  that  body. 
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eonsideriiig'  the  enterprise  one  .of  public  impor- 
iMim,  granted  in  lands  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  upon  this  proving  insufficient,  made 
a  further  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
liised  4>7  lottery.  In  1789  the  company  was  in- 
corporated, and  the  works  were  visited  by  President 
Washington  during  his  tour  in  October  of  that 
year.  The  raw  staple  was  then  procured  from  the 
West  Indies  in  exchange  for  dried  fish,  the  most 
valMble  export  of  tlie  state. 

The  cotton  manufacture  continued  to  extend 
itself  within  and  without  the  New  England  states, 
but- 'it  was  reserved  for  Samuel  Slater,  who  had 
acquired  eight  years'  practical  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  the  production  first  remuherative 
at' Pawtucket,  Bhode  Island,  in  1790.  By  1812 
there  were  said  to  be  in  Bhode  Island  thirty-three 
fiidtories,  with  33,660  spindles ;  in  Massachusetts 
twimty  bctories,  with  17,370  spindles ;  and  in  New 
Hampshire  twelve  factories.  All  tliese  were  built 
after  the  plan  introduced  by  Skter. 

As  eariy  as  1803,  Seth  Bemis  of  Watertown 
began  spinning  cotton  by  macliinery  at  the  old 
chocolate  and  snuff  mill  on  the  Watertown  side  of 
Charles  Biver.  The  weaving  was  done  on  hand- 
looms.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first  cotton  sail- 
dndk  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country  was 
turned  out  of  this  mill.  In  1807  an  exemption 
from  taxes  for  five  years  was  granted  by  the  legis- 
kture  for  a  cotton-mill  erected  at  Watertown  by 
Seth  Bemis  and  Jeduthan  Fuller.  In  1810  the 
Waltham  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  went  into 
operation,  and  in  1815  was  working  2,380  spin- 
dles. In  1613  there  Was  a  cotton-mill  at  Fram- 
ingham. 
'  In  1810  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  son  of  Judge 
John  Lowell,  was  in  England.  The  subject  of 
cotton  manufacture  was  engrossing  his  mind  when, 
in  1811,  he  met  Natiian  Appleton,  of  Boston,  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  imparted  his 
idea  that  the  processes  of  manufacture  might  be  so 
improved  as  to  render  the  United  States  indepen- 
dent of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Appleton  encouraged 
him  to  pursue  his  investigations  by  visiting  Man- 
chester,* and  by  an  examination  of  all  the  new 
appliances  which  were,  so  to  speak,  only  so  many 
approximations  towards  the  power-loom. 

Having  procured  all  the  information  possible  to 
be  obtained,  —  for  the  improvements  in  cotton  ma- 
chinery were  jealously  guarded  from  the  public,  — 
Lowell,  in  1812,  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
the  idea  of  the  power-loom  in  his  head.     Ue  im- 


mediately set  about  making  and  perfecting  a  work- 
ing model  with  much  secrecy,  and  having  at  last 
attained  this  object,  secured  the  co-operation  of  his 
brother-in-hiw,  l^rick  Tracy  Jackson,  a  suocessful 
merchant  of  Boston^  The  next  step  was  to  obtain 
an  act  of  incorporation,  uuder  the'  name  of  the 
Boston  Manufacturing  Company.  Having  asso- 
ciated with  themselves  several  of  the  intelligent 
merchants  of  Boston,  among  whom  was  Nathan 
Appleton,  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  mill  at  Waltham,  which  wait 
into  successful  operation  in  1814,  and  was  the 
first,  in  America,  in  which  all  the  processes  of 
making  cotton  cloth  were  combined. 

In  1817  Lowell  died.  But  lie  liad  left  a  sue- 
cesser  who,  if  not  his  equal  in  fertility  of  invention, 
was,  in  other  respects,  worthy  of  himself.  The 
limited  capacity  of  Charles  fiiver  for  extending  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  the  future  of  wliich  he  Iiad 
tlie  sagacity  to  foresee,  induced  him  to  seek  other 
locations  where  it  might  be  prosecuted  with  advan- 
tage on  a  great  scale.  The  canal  at  PawtUcket 
Falls  having  attracted  his  attention  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  himself  and  a  few  bhosen 
associates.  The  lands  lying  contiguous  to  the 
Calls,  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack,  were  also 
purchased.  Nathan  Appleton,  Kirk  Boott,  and 
others  of  the  Waltham  Comjia^y  joined  in  organ- 
izing a  new  company  with  the  corporate  title  of  the 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company.  A  mill  was 
immediately  constructed,  and  in  September,  1823, 
it  went  into  successful  operation.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Nathan  Appleton  the  new  manufacturing 
town  took  the  name  of  the  distinguished  founder 
of  the  mills  at  Waltham,  Lowell. 

Tudor,  in  his  Leiieri  on  the  Eoii^m  States,  has 
the  following  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  at  Waltham :  "  This,*'  he  says, "  was  begun 
at  a  period  when  manufactures  were  depressed, 
and  msluy  of  the  establishments  were  discontinued. 
One  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, had  ceased  working.  Under  these  discourag- 
ing appearances  this  manufactory  was  set  on  foot 
by  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  luid  a  sufficient  ca]^itid 
to  meet  the  delays  attendant  upon  an  incipient  es- 
tablishment, and  in  both  their  purchases  and  sales 
to  take  advantage  of  the  market.  They  liad  a  large 
stake  in  the  undertaking,  and  everything  was  *done 
with  precaution  and  solidity.  They  first  secimed 
a  water-power  which  gave  them  an  ample,  certain 
supply  at  all  seasons.  They  then  erected  large, 
substantial  buildings.     Having  procured  the  best 
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nwchanics,  they  began  bj  d^rees  to  pat  up  thek 
machineiy,  making  it  certain^  by  experiment,  that 
it  was  of  the  best  and  most  improved  kind.  Their 
machinery  is,  consequently,  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
most  perfect  in  Engknd.  They  now  consume  about 
400,000  pounds  of  cotton  annually,  and  keep  nearly 
two  hundred  looms,  moved  by  water,  in  constant 
operation.  This  manufacture  is  a  very  interesting 
one^  because  it  proves  decisively  that,  with  sufficient 
capital  and  proper  management,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage." 
i  Through  the  eyes  of  a  visitor,  who,  saw  these 
works  in  1825,  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  passing 
view  of  them  as  they  then  appeared  to  an  intelli- 
gent European,  and  to  observe  what  Were  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  cotton  manufacture  as 
conducted  at  Waltham. 

His  Highness,  Duke  Bemhard,  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar, thus  describes  Waltham  and  its  mills  in  1823  : 
i*  At  this  place  a  branch  of  a  large  cotton  manu- 
£M;tory  is  situated,  belonging  to  a  company  of 
twcntyrfive  persons.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  possesses  a  very  handsome 
dwelling,  where  he  appears  to  pass  a  happy  life 
with  his  amiable  family.  About  four  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen  are  employed,  who  live  in  different 
buildings  belonging  to  the  factory,  and  form  a  par- 
ticular colony.  They  liave  two  schools,  a  church, 
and  a  clergyman.  They  appear  to  be  in  very  good 
eircomstances,  as  the  dress,  cleanly  exterior,  and 
healthy  appearance  of  the  workmen  testify.  In 
these  buildings  the  cotton  is  spun  and  woven ;  but 
the  coloring  and  printing  are  performed  in  another 
establishment  The  machines  are  worked  bv  water 
which  is  said  not  to  freeze  in  winter,  but  sometimes 
fails  in  dry  summers.  More  simple  machines  tlian 
jennies  are  used  for  spinning,  and  the  dressing  ma- 
chines are  different  from  those  in  the  Netherlands, 
tliough  not  better,  I  believe,  as  they  have  but  one 
cylinder.  The  weaving  machines  are  mostly  of 
wood,  which  is  very  cheap,  though  I  believe  that 
our  iron  ones  are  l3etter.  The  workmen  of  this 
factory  are,  as  I  liave  since  learned,  esteemed  on 
account  of  their  good  maimers,  and  their  morality 
is  universally  praised/' 

.  Mr.  Batchelder  remarks  that  the  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  machinery  bX  Waltham  hav- 
ing been  patented,  the  Bhode  Island  mills  adopted 
tlie  crank-loom,  and  introduced  various  other  plans 
in  the  processes  for  which  these  patents  were  held, 
SO;  that  two  systems  of  manu^cture  were   thus 


established.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mills  whidi 
were  from  time  to  time  built  in .  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  adopted  the  Waltham  loom^ 
and  in  general  the  plan  pursued  there. 

But  there  was  also  a  difference  in  the  general 
management  of  the  business,  as  well  as  in  the 
machinery  of  the  two  systems.  The  works  at 
Waltham  formed  a  new  era  in  the  conduct  of  a 
manufacturing  industry.  In  Bhqde  Island  tl|s 
English  plan  of  employing  families^,  often  inducing 
children  of  a  tender  age,  was  put  in  practice ;  and, 
instead  of  payment  in  money  for  daily  or  weekly 
wages,  a  store  was  established  by  the  mill-owners, 
which  paid  for  labor  in  provisions,  clothing,. jand 
other  articles.  ,  At  Waltham  wages  were  paid  in 
money,  and  boarding-houses  built  for  the  accom^ 
modation  of  operatives.  Children  were  exdnded. 
Thus,  instead  of  drawing  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mills  a  population  wholly  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  which,  in  the  event  of  even  a 
temporary  suspension,  would  suffer  destitution,  a 
picked  class  of  operatives  wer^  provided  who,  when 
work  failed  from  any  cause,  might  return  to  the 
homes  they  had  left.  By  this  system  the  itafya 
of  the  English  manufacturing  town,  its  squalor, 
poverty,  and  crime,  was  wholly  avoided,  to  the 
great  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  em? 
ployed. 

Lowell,  being  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
sudden  growth  the  Union  could  show,  besides  em* 
bodying  new  and  philantluDpic  ideas  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  mill  operatives,  soon  became  an 
object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  foreign  tonrjtts 
of  distinction  who  found  themselves  in  its  yicini^. 
We  present  a  picture  of  Lowell  as  it 
October,  1827,  to  Captain  Basil  Hall,  B.  N. 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  writes  this  English  o 
who  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  habi- 
table globe,  — "  a  few  years  ago,  the  spot  which  we 
jiow:  saw  covered  with  huge  cotton  mills,  canak, 
roads,  and  bridges  was  a  mere  wilderness,  and,  if 
not  quite  solitary,  was  inliabited  only  by  painted 
savages.  Under  the  convoy  of  a  friendly  guide,  who 
allowed  us  to  examine  not  only  wliat  we  pleased, 
but  how  we  pleased,  we  investigated  these  works 
very  carefully. 

'^  The  stuffs  manufactured  at  Lowell,  mostly  of  a 
coarse  description,  are  woven  entirely  by  power- 
looms,  and  are  intended,  I  was  told,  chiefly  for 
home  consumption.  Ever}'thin^  is  paid  for  by  the 
piece ;  but  the  )ieople  work  only  from  dayljght  to 
dark,  having  half  an  hour  to  breakiast  and  as  long 
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for  diiuier.  'The  irhole  discipline,  ventilation,  and 
othef  arrangement  appeared  to  be  excellent,  of 
whicll  the  best  proof  was  the  cheerful  and  healthy 
look  of  the  girls,  all  of  whom,  bj  the  way,  were 
trigged  oat  with  mach  neatness  and  simplicity, 
and  wore  high  tortoise-shell  combs  at  the  back  of 
thkir  heads. 

''  On  tlie  13th  of  October,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  was  awakeihed  by  the  bell  which  tolled 
the  people  to  their  work ;  and  on  looking  from  the 
window  saw  the  whole  space  between  the  *  facto- 
ries '  and  tlie  village  speckled  over  with  girls,  nicely 
dressied,  and  glittering  with  bright  shawls,  and 
sh6wy<olored  gown?,  and  gay  bonnets,  all  stream- 
ing along  to  their  business,  with  an  air  of  light- 
ness aiid  an  elasticity  of  step  implying  an  obvious 
desire  to  get  to  their  work/' 

At  this  early  period  Lowell  boasted  of  several 
school-houses,  no  less  than  three  churclies,  innu- 
Aierable  boarding-houses,  taverns,  and  stores,  all  in 
the  freslmiess  of  new  bricks,  which  gave  her  tlie 
appearance  of  a  city  sprung,  Aladdin-like,  in  a 
single  night  from  the  wilderness.  Lowell  at  this 
time  had  her  newspaper  and  her  bookstores ;  and 
Gaptain  Hall  records  with  evident  gratification 
the  erection  of  a  mammoth  brewery  destined  to 
substitute  the  use  of  malt-liquor  for  that  of  ardent 
spirits  aniiong  the  mill  population. 

Lowell  then  had  a  popuLvtion  not  much  exceed- 
ing 3,000  souls.  In  1830  the  number  was  6,477  ; 
in  1840,  20,796;  in  1850,  33,383,  nearly  as 
many  as  Boston  hod  in  1810;  by  the  census  of 
1870,40,978;  and  by  the  state  census  of  1875, 
49,688  inliabitants.  Lowell  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  ilarch  1,  1826,  and  as  a  city  ^pril  1,  1836. 
Originally  part  of  Chelmsford,  it  has  annexed  parts 
of  Tewksbury,  Dracut,  and  Chelmsford.  It  is  now 
the  second  city  in  the  state. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  feirly  asked  whether  cotton 
manufacture,  in  New  Engbnd,  has  not  reached  its 
greatest  development.  In  some  of  the  cotton- 
prcklucing  states,  the  manufacture  has  been  intro- 
duced with  success.  Tlie  state  of  Georgia  is  already 
a  strong  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  South 
and  West.  Besides  furnishing  abundant  power, 
her  great  rivers  neither  freeze  in  winter  nor  fail  in 
summer.  Negro  and  even  white  labor  is,  since 
the  Civil  War,  cheap  and  abundaint;  while  the 
staple  grows  at  the  factory  doors,  and  is,  tlierefore, 
not  subject  to  the  cliarge  of  transportation  to  the 
Northern  mill  in  its  raw  state,  or  back  again  to  the 
Sottthera  consumer  when  made  into  cloth.'     We 


leave  the  problem  for  the  oonsideratbn  cf  econo- 
mists and  to  the  solution  of  time. 

According  to  the  btest  official  tables,  Middlesex 
County  lias  3  10,815,096  invested  in  tlie  manubc- 
ture  of  cotton  into  cloth,  canvas,  thread,  and  tlie 
numerous  other  articles  in  common  use.  Of  tliis 
capital  Lowell  lias  9  10,075,096,  and  eleven  of 
the  sixteen  (establishments.  Medford,  Walthaifi, 
and  Newton  have  one  each,  and  two  are  in  Shirley. 
Tlie  value  of  the  manufactured  product  was,  in' 
1877,  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dolbrs.  Mid* 
dlesex  holds  the  second  place  in  the  state  in  this 
important  uidustry,  being  only  surpassed  by  Bristol 
County  with  its  fifty-three  works  and  its  twenty- 
five  millions  of -capitaL 

Timothy  Dwight,  in  an  account  of  a  journey 
made  through  New  England  about  1810,  mentions 
that  the  most  important  manufeu^ture  of  wool  and 
cotton-  cards  then  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
was  in  Menotomy,  now  Arlington.     * 

The  water-powers  of  Charles  Biver  uid  of  Sud- 
bury and  Concord  rivers  were  very  early  utilized 
by  the  settlers  for  purposes  of  prime  necessity, 
such  as  the  erection  of  saw  and  grist  mills.  Tliese 
were  followed  by  fulling-mills,  snuff,  chocohite,  and 
paper  mills  before  the  era  of  cotton  manufacture 
had  dawned. 

Tlie  first  dam  on  Charles  Biver  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1778  by  David  Bemis  and  Dr.  Enos 
Sumner,  at  Bemis^  Station,  one. mile  above  Water- 
town  Bridge.^  The  following  year  a  paper-mill 
was  erected  on  the  Newton  side,  where  the  manu- 
facture was  carried  on  by  the  Demises  for  many 
years.  Under  skilful  and  prudent  management 
this  has  become  one  of  the  busy  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  county. 

Tlie  water-power  of  Charles  Biver  was  farther 
improved.  At  the  Upper  Falls,  in  Newton,  the 
hydraulic  power  was,  previous  to  1800,  utilized  to 
carry  snufT,  grist,  and  saw  mills.  Only  about  six 
families  resided  in  that  part  of  the  town  at  this 
date.  Since  that  time  cotton-mills,  iron-woiks, 
and  works  for  the  construction  of  machinery  used 
in  cotton-milU  have  been  erected.  A  factorv  for 
the  manufacture  of  cut-nails  was  built  in  1809, 
and  the  first  cotton  mill  about  1814. 

Iron-works  were  established  at  the  Lower  Falls 
by  Jonathan  Wilbrd  as  early  as  1704.  The  fir9t 
paper-mill  here  ^-as  built  by  John  Ware,  in  1790. 

1  Wmltham,  Pott  amd  Prneml,  p.  125.  lu  the  Newton  Cen- 
tennial  Memorial,  ld76,  thit  dam  b  said  to  hare  been  ereeted  in 
17(H). 
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During  the  ludf-century  that  followed,  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  was  greatly  eictended  by  the 
Coftises,  the  Creho.res,  and  the  Rices.  Formerly, 
when  H  was  wholly  performed  by  manual  labor, 
the  process  was  slow  and  laborious,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  machinery  the  production  was  im- 
mediately and  brgely  increased.  Tlie  first  Four- 
drinier  madiine  used  in  this  country  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  mill  at  the  Lower  Falls.  At 
the  Lower  Falls  there  have  been  silk  factories ;  and 
there  are; now  cloth  and  hosiery  mills,  shops  for 
the*  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  other  indus- 
tries. Manufactures  are  also  carried  on  at  Silver 
Lake,  in  the  northerly  part  of  Newton. 

There  are  oUier  industries  in  which  the  people 
of  the  county  are  employed,  some  of  which  may  be 
appropriately  mentioned  here,  though  our  limits 
do  not  permit  a  history  of  their  progress.  Middle- 
sex takes  the  first  rank  in  the  state  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather,  chiefly  carried  on  at  'Woburn, 
which  has  ninety-seven  establishments  and  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  capital  invested.  Maiden,  Gro- 
ton,  Lowell,  Stoneham,  Winchester,  Cambridge, 
Natick,  and  Sudbury  also  do  a  considerable  busi- 
ness in  tanning  and  preparing  leather  for  market. 
Th^  whole  capital  employed  is  §2,892,410;  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  is  §  7,261,199.  We 
proceed  to  classify  the  following  industries  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 
.  Eq^Xs  and  Shoes. — Middlesex  stands  third  in 
the  order  of  counties,  having  228  establishments, 
a  capital  of  32>70p,4Sl,  and  a  production  esti- 
mated at  §  16,066,284.  In  the  order  mentioned, 
Hopkinton,  Stoneham,  Marlborough,  Hudson,  and 
Natickiare.the  principol  towns  in  which  this  indus- 
try is  carried  on.  We  remark  in  connection  with 
this  once  distinctive  New  England. industry,  in 
which  fully  one  half  her  rural  population  employed 
the  leisure  hours  of  winter,  that  so  complete  is  the 
application  of  machinery  to  every  process  requisite 
for  its  manufacture,  that  no  one  workman  now 
makes  a  boot  or  a  shoe  in  the  manufactories.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  number  of  recognized  trades.  Tlie  manu- 
facturer formerly  distributed  his  stock  among  his 
workmen,  each  of  whom  retunied  him  the  com- 
pleted boot  or  shoe ;  he  now  distributes  materials 
to  be  worked  into  one  of  the  parts,  which  is  to  be 
fitted  together  by  other  hands. .  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  confidentlv  asserted  that  machinerv  could 
not  be  used  in  the' manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
hats,  saddlery,  etc.     Now  the  meclianical  appli- 


ances are  among  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the 
most  ingenious  to  be  found.  The  relation  wbidi 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  bears  to 
the  capital  employed  is  one  of  the  marked  /et- 
tures — -perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  —  that  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  pre- 
sented. In  the  statistics  given,  the  original  capital 
annually  multiplies  itself  ;six  times. 

iroollen  Cloths ,  Elaniefs,  etc.  —  Capital  em- 
ployed, §2,796,000;  value  of  product,  §6,067,181. 
Lowell,  Maynard,  Billerica,  Watertown,  and  l^tow 
are  at  the  head  of  this  branch  of  manufiusture. 
Fifty  years  ago  or^ly  the  coarsest  cloths  were  made 
in  this  country.  Experiments  for  the  manu,faqtnra 
of  finer  cloths  were  just  beginning.  Their  suc- 
cess has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  ma^e 
in  machinery  and  in  the  breeds  of  sheep,  which 
had  then  only  beguu  with  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  breeds.  In  connection  with  tlie  various 
manufactures  from  wool,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  Lowell  carpets  of  exqellent  quality  syte 
produced  which  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  said  that  the  Lowell  Company'* 
mills  were  the  first  in  the  world  where  power- 
looms  were  introduced  for  weaving  woollen  carpets. 

Worsted  .Goods  are  manufactured  at  Framing*, 
ham,  Westford,  Lowell,  and  Chehnsford,  emplcj- 
ing  capital  to  the  amount  of  §  1,213,000,  and 
turning  out  goods  valued  at.§  1,619,566. 

Machinery.  —  The  manufacture  of  machinery  is 
one  of  the  important  industries  of  the  county,  em- 
ploying, in  1875,  8 1,839,896  of  capital,  and  fur- 
nisbing  §  2,095,952  in  machinery  of  various  kinds. 
The  works  are  chiefly  at  Lowell,  Cambridge,  and 
Everett. 

IFooden  IFare  employs  §  1,719,200,  and  produces 
manufactured  goods  of  the  value  of  §l,980,234f 
principally  in  Wakefield,  at  the  celebrated  works  of 
the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  whose  annual  pro- 
duction is  given  at  8  633,172.  The  establishment 
of  these  works  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  a 
new  era  by  introducing  articles  of  utility  and  h|x- 
ury  from  a  material  previously  little  used  on  thb 
continent,  but  in  which  lightness,  strength,  and 
beautv  are  in  a  remarkable  deirree  combined..  Cam- 
bridge,  Townsend,  Lowell,  and  Waterto^n  are^alao 
euffiicred  in  mnkinsr  wooden  ware.   - 

Food  Preparations  are  manufactured  in  the 
county  to  the  value  of  8 12,104,720;  with  a  capi- 
tal of  §  1,722,020.  We  have  here  another  branch 
of  industry  of  recent  growth,  but  supplying  an  im^ 
portant  need. 
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i  MetaU  and  Metal  Goods  are  manofiictared  to 
the  Taloe  of  3S>278,440,  employing  a  capital  of 
9I>969,848. 

CloUiMff  employs  capital  amounting  to  $890^689, 
pfbdacing  a  great  variety  of  manufkctared  goods  of 
thi^  vabie  of  §2,368,197. 

i  PriHtinff  and  PnblisAinff  have  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  9  800,000,  and  turn  off  their  presses  printed 
matter  to  the  value  of  3 1,410,268.  In  this  branch 
Cambridge  takes  the  lead,  having  $680,000  of 
the  capital,  and  yielding  $  1,271,400  of  the  whole 
product.  The  imprints  of  the  tJniversity  and  Biver- 
side  presses  are  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  it  is 
believed  that  nowhere  is  printing  as  an  art  carried 
to  greater  perfection  than  in  these  establishments. 

Paper  is  represented  by  a  capital  of  $  731,325 
and  a  production  of  $970,300.  The  manufacture 
is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Pepperell,  Watertown,  and 
Groton.  Mills  were  quite  early  established  at 
Watertown  and  at  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
'  Other  industries  of  importance  are  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  chiefly  at  East  Cambridge,  wliere 
it  was  first  introduced  in  1814,^  of  lumber,  boxes, 
bricks,  extensively  produced  in  Cambridge  and 
Sonierville,  of  clocks  and  watches  at  Waitham,  and 
of  rubber,  scientific  instruments,  and  furniture,  to- 
gether with  various  textile  fabrics  not  included  in 
our  enumeration  under  specific  heads. 

We  conclude  our  summary  of  the  industrial  and 
other  interests  of  the  county  with  a  brief  reference 


to  one  article  of  traffic  whfeh,  from  being  at  first 
considered  a  luxury,  is  now  onivenally  r^rded  as 
a  necessity.  Hie  idea  of  harvesting  tlie  ice  crop  of 
our  fresh-water  ponds  in  storehouses,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  foreign  *or  domestic  ports,  or  left  -at 
the  doors  of  consumers  at  home,  originated  with 
Frederick  Tudor.  In  1805  he  shipped  his  first 
cargo  to  lilartinique.  The  venture  provoked  tlie 
derision  of  his  merchant  acquaintances^  but  the 
cargo  having  arrived  in  perfect  conditicm  found  a 
ready  sale.  The  business  prospered.  He  obtained 
leases  of  Fresh  Pond,  Spot  Pond,  Walden  Pond, 
and  Smith's  Pond,  all  in  Middlesex  County.  To 
the  first  named  a  railway  was  built  solely  for  the 
transportation  of  ice.  Extending  itself  Car  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originator, 
this  extraordinary  traffic  contributed  largely  to  tlie 
wealth  of  the  county. 

In  1775  the  whole  number  of  manufiictories  in 
Middlesex  County  was  3,156,  giving  employment  to 
53,000  persons,  of  whom  17,984  were  females,  who 
earned  yearly  wages  amounting  to  #24,145,051. 
These  manufactories  represented  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $47,058,532.  Lowell  employed  1S,3L1 
persons  in  her  miUs  and  workshops;  Cambridge, 
6,953;  Waitham,  2,500;  Marlborough,  2,404; 
Wobum,  2,226;  Somerville,  1,991.  The  yearly 
value  of  materials  of  all  kinds  used  by  them  is  fixed 
at  $57,404,804,  and  the  total  value  of  their  pro- 
duction at  $  103,085,248. 
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Ths  little  that  is  to  be  said  concerning  artificial 
inland  navigation  within  the  county  is  indentified 
witk  the  history  of  two  of  the  most  enterprising, 
skilful,  and  £ar-sighted  of  its  citizens.  Tlie  various 
schemes  that  were  discussed,  after  the  Revolution, 
had  in  view  the  restoration  to  the  metropolis  of 
Massachusetts  the  traffic  which  had  once  been  hers, 
Imt  was  now  diverted,  by  the  natural  course  of  the 
great  rivers  and  by  the  improvement  of  their  navi- 
gation, to  other  points.    This  discrimination  of 

^  Olitsworin  were  first  introduced  in  Boston  in  1798,  bnt 
were  not  •oecetsfolly  atablithed  there  until  some  yenrt  later. 
Gbat  bottlct  were,  howtftr,  made  at  Braintree,  Matt.,  beiore  the 
BevotetioB. 


Nature  against  her  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
prosperity  of  Boston ;  for,  instead  of  bringing  trade 
to  her,  the  great  rivers  of  the  state  carried  it  away 
from  her.  Thus,  the  Connecticut  on  the  west  and 
the  Merrimack  on  the  north  became,  in  the  first 
instance  an  absolute,  and  in  the  second  a  partial, 
barrier  which  commerce  would  not  cross.  In  other 
words,  the  Connecticut  became  tributary  to  New 
York,  and  the  Merrimack  to  Portsmouth  or  New- 
buryport.  It  was  all  important  to  the  future  of 
Boston  tp  solve  this  problem. 

In  June,  1793,  an  act  passed  the  legislature 
incorporating  James  Sullivan  of  Boston,  Oliver 
Prescott  of  Groton,  James  Winthrop  of  Cambridge, 
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Baldwin  of  Wobum,  Benjamin  Hall, 
Jonathan  Porter,  and  otiiers  of  Medford,  as  the 
ProprietoTs  of  the  Middlesex  Canal.  It  was  at  first 
contemplated  to  open  the  canal  from  the  lif  errimack, 
at  Clielmsford,  to  the  Mystic,  at  Medford;  but 
subsequent  legislation  extended  it  across  Charles- 
ton'n  Neck,  to  the  mill-pond,  and  by  a  second 
lock  to  Charles  Biver,  thus  making  continuous 
water-communication  with  the  metropolis.  Hie 
awrevs  were  made  by  an  English  engineer  named 
Wieston:  Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin,  a  native  of 
"Wobum,.  and  one  of  the  incorporators,  superin- 
tended the  construction.  In  1803  the  cand  was 
opened  for  traffic.  Its  cost  was  something  more 
than  half  a  miHion .  of  dollars. 

iThe  canal  was  twenty-seven  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty  and  a  depth  of  four  feet.  Begin- 
ing  at  tide-water  at  Charlestown,  it  ascended  one 
hundred  and  seven  feet,  by  tliirteen  locks,  to  Con- 
cord Biver.  -Crossing  this  stream,  it  descended 
twentv-one  feet,  bv  three  locks,  to  the  bend  of  the 
Merrimack,  a  little  above  Pawtucket  Falls.  The 
locks  were:,  well  built  of  hewn  stone.  Boats  of 
twenty-four  tons  burden  usually  occupied  twelve 
hours*  passing  through  the  canal.  Improvements 
made  in  the  river  above  Chelmsford  rendered  the 
vMerrimack  navig:ib1e  for  boats  to  Concord,  New 
« Hampshire.  During  its  period  of  prosperity  the 
annual  income  to  the  ^iiddlesex  Canal  from  tolls 
amounted  to  $25,000. 

Until  the  era  of  railwavs  the  Middlesex  Canal  was  a 
work  of  great  public  utility.  Tlie  lumber  and  grain 
from  the  Upper  Merrimack,  with  other  products  of 
the  region  tributary  to  that  river,  now  found  their 
way  through  the  canal  to  the  metropolis.  The 
commodities  of  tlie  city  were  transported  back 
into  the  country  by  way  of  exchange.  -  Both  travel 
and  traffic  advantageously  pursued  tlie  canal  until 
the  birth  of  its  legitimate  successor,  the  railway. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
and  Lowell  and  Nashua  roads  the  canal  ceased  to 
']iay  its  operating  expenses.  In  a  few  years  it  was 
discontinued,  and  is  now  nearly  obliterated. 

The  elder  liOammi  Baldwin,  who  had  been  so 
zealous  a  friend  and  promoter  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal,  died  in  1807,  only  a  few  years  subsequent 
to  its  completion.  He  liad  been  a  member  of  the 
memorable  Middlesex  Convention  of  1774,  had 
fought  at  Lexington,  and  liad  subsequently  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  Bevolutiou, 
the  fragments  of  which  he  led  at  Trenton. 
'The  second  part  of  the  programme — that  for 


turning  the  commerce  of  Western  Massachnaettt 
to  her  own  seaboard  —  was  now  being  actively 
agitated  in  commercial  as  well  as  in  political  circles. 
A  new^  and  important  element  was  introduced. 
De  Witt  Clinton  had  inaugurated  his  magnificent 
scheme  for  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  work  was  vigorously  progressing.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  could  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  danger  that  tlireatened  when  this  avenue 
should  be  opened  to  commerce.  The  traffic. of  the 
West  was  felt  to  be  a  prize  worth  contending  for  even ' 
at  that  early  day.  They  resolved  to  enter  the  lists ; 
but  it  was  now  no  longer  a  question  of  a  few  miles 
of  canal  through  a  region  Iiighly  favorable  for  its 
construction.  Mountain  ranges  must  be  crossed, 
scientific  problems  solved,  that  rendered  the  enter- 
prise one  which  even  the  sanguine  regarded  with 
misgiving. 

Half  a  century  ago  an  engineer,  now  famous, 
came  up  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  with  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  canal  over  Hoosae  Mountain. 
The  river  led  him  to  the  vertical  eastern  wall  of  the 
mountain,  and  there  left  him  looking  askance,  no 
doubt,  at  its  two  thousand  or  more  feet  of  ibreat- 
shagged  rock.  He  ascended  the  gorge  of  the  Deer- 
field  to  find  himself  at  length  in  a  deep  depression, 
where  the  west  branch  of  that  stream  and  the  north 
branch  of  Hoosae  Biver,' having  their  sources 
within  a  hundred  rods  of  each  other,  flow  down 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountain.  To  unite  these 
streams  was,  indeed,  feasible ;  but  the  plan  involved 
a  svstem  of  locks  and  resen^oirs  too  costlv  for  the 
treasury  of  a  state  by  no  means  opulent,  and  it 
was,  moreover,  at  most,  uncertain  of  furnishing  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  proposed  canaL 
The  engineer,  however,  31'as  not  to  be  thus  out-gen* 
erallcd  by  the  mountain  ;  he  had  still  another  idea. 

Mr.  Loammi  Baldwin's  sufficiently  audacious 
idea  was  that  Hoosae  Mountain  miirht  be  success- 
fully  pierced  by  a  tunnel,  and  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  uninterrupted  water-navigation  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Massachusetts  Ba^*  be  thus  over- 
come.  It  was  at  this  time  that  tlie  opening  of  the 
Erie  Cannl,  a  work  highly  favored  bv  Nature,  was 
giving  new  vitality  to  projects  of  inland  navigation, 
some  of  \i\\\vS\  had  quietly  slumbered  since  the 
Revolution.  Among  others,  the  scheme  of  a*canal 
to  connect  the  Merrimack  with  the  Connecticut, 
for  which  survevs  had  been  made,  and  an  act  of 
incorporation  obtained  in  1792,  was  again  revived. 
It  clianced  that  (iovenior  Eustis,  the  executive  of 
Massachusetts,   liad,  while  Minister  to   Holland, 
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been  much  infeiested  in  the  complicated  sjrstem  of 
canals  of  that  country.  The  enterprise  in  question 
leoeited  his  hearty  advocacy  and  his  ofiicial  sup- 
port. A. commission  was  appointed,  to  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  attached  as  ^gineer,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  thorough  reconnoisance  of  the  coun- 
tij  from  Bostoh  Harbor  to  the  Hudson.  The 
work  was  thorouglily  performed,  and  the  route, 
now  followed  by  the  tunnel  line  of  railway,  de- 
clared to  be,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  practi- 
cable and  advantageous. 

'  Mr.  Baldwin's  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
a  tunnel  through  Hoosac  Mountain  was  less  than  a 
million  of  dolkrs.  General  Simon  Bernard,  then 
chief  of  United  States  Engineers,  computed  the 
exjpense  of  a  tunnel,  twenty  feet  wide  and  thirteen 
an^  a  half  high,  at  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  mile ;  the  estimated  length  of  the  tunnel 
being  four  miles,  and  the  route  substantially  that 
since  adopted  by  the  tunnel  engineers.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  conception  was 
a  bold  one.  Not  only  was  there  no  tunnel  in  ex- 
istence of  such  great  length  as  he  proposed,  but  in 
the  limited  knowledge  of  such  stupendous  public 
works  then  prevailing  in  this  country,  the  project 
appeared,  to  the  common  apprehension,  little  short 
of  folly.  The  cost  of  perforating  Hoosac  Moun- 
iaih  was,  however,  thci  greatest  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  original  enterprise,  which  only  con- 
templated an  outlay  of  three  millions  from  the 
Connecticut  to  the  Hudson,  or  one  sixth  of  the 
sum  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  expended 
between  Greenfield  and  the  state  line.  An  in- 
structive example  of  the  way  in  which  common 
opinion  adjusts  itself  to  great  and  novel  ideas  may 
b^  fotind  in  the  fact  that  in  less  tlian  two  years 
the  people  of  Berkshire  were  ardently  and  hope- 
fully discussing  the  feasibility  of  building  a  rail- 
way from  Boston  to  Albany ;  a  scheme  which  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  B.  N.,  pronounced  to  be  ''  mad- 
ness,'* precisely  as  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  a  few 
years  later,  declared  steam-navigation  on  the  ocean 
'^  impracticable." 

Before  the  projected  canal  to  the  Hudson  had 
taken  form  the  era  of  railways  had  dawned.  In 
five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
sevend  steam-roads  were  under  construction,  one  of 
which  was  destined  forever  to  supersede  the  canal. 
It  is  to  their  development  that  the  state  owes  its 
rapid  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  canals,  mention 
siiould  be  made  of  that  opened  in  1792  around 


Pdwtuck'et  Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  In  this  year 
Dudley  A.  Tytig,  William  Coombs,  and  others  weie 
incorporated  as  '^The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  on  Merrimack  River."  The  distance  to, 
be  overcome  was  one  and  one  half  miles.  About 
five  years  were  occupied  in  its  construction.  As 
an  avenue  of  trade,  it  did '  not  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  projectors,  being  superseded  by  the 
Middlesex  Cmial;  but  in  the  hands  of  Patrick  T.> 
Jackson  and  his  associates  it  subsequently  became 
the  hydraulic  power  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  the 
primary  cause  of  its  vast  manufacturing  interests. 

Several  small  canals  were  also  constructed  in 
Cambridge,  subsequent  to  the  erecHon  of  that  town 
into  a  ]K)rt  of  delivery,  and  to  facilitate  the  entry 
and  unloading  of  vessels-.  A  full  description  of 
these  may  be  found  in  the  Middlesex  Begistry  of 
Deeds. 

So  £Eir  as  her  inland  commerce  is  concemedy 
Middlesex  is  the  antechamber  of  Bo^on.  Her 
great  iron-  roads  radiate  like  the  fingers  of  an 
open  hand.'  The  railway  system  of  the  state,  con- 
verging upon  the  metropolis,  intersects  the  county, 
in  every  direction,  constituting  a  network  of  high- 
ways which  has  in  a  great  Ineasure  replaced  the 
common  roads.  Indeed,  railways  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  public  thoroughfares,  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  interests  of  the  population  from 
which  they  derive  support.  The  history  of  those 
railways  first  entering  the  county  limits  is  also 
that  of  the  first  constructed  in  the  state  for  public 
travel. 

The  Lowell  Bailroad  owes  its  exktence  to  the 
sagacity,  boldness,  and  energy  of  a  single '  man. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  name  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  canal  around  Pawtucket  Falls, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Merrimack. 

Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  the  friend  and  associate 
of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  in  his  enterprise  of  es^ 
tablishing  cotton  manufacture  at  Waltham,  was,  in 
1821,  so  fully  convinced  of  the  great  possibilities 
of  this  industry  that  he  was  seeking  a  new  location 
for  its  expansion.  His  attention  was  directed  to 
Pawtucket  Falls  and  to  the  almost  forgotten  canal. 
In  conjunction  with  Nathan  Appleton  and  Kirk 
Boott,  Jackson  immediately  set  to  work  buying  up 
the  shares  of  the  canal  and  those  farms  contiguous 
to  the  falls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  His  pro- 
ceedings being  conducted  with  secrecy  and  de- 
spatch, both  lands  and  water  privilege  were  soon 
in  his  hands.     A  new  company  was  formed  of'  thie 
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Widtham  mill-jnoprietoTS  and  others,  imder  the 
corporate  name  of  the  Merrimack  Maniifactaring 
Company.  It  had  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  Kirk  Boott.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  d 823,  the  first  wheel. of  the 
Merrimack  Company  was  set  in  motion.  In  1825 
three  more  mills  were  built. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  pn)dact  of  the 
mills  to  market,,  and  for  the  supply  of  raw  cotton 
and  machinery  for  the  mills,  there  was  the  Middle- 
sex  Canal  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  common 
roads;  for  at  this  season  the  canal  was  solidly  frozen. 
As  the  business  of  Lowell  increased,  the  need  of 
better  and  quicker  means  of  transportation  became 
more  and  more  evident.  With  his  habitual  energy, 
Jackson  set  about  solving  the  problem. 
'.  In  Great  Britain  the  movement  to  establish 
steam-railroads  had  just  passed  from  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Boads  were  being  constructed  on 
which  locomotives  were  to  be  used.  But  in  the 
United  Statea  very  little  was  known  of  the  progress 
making  there  towards  this  radical  change  in  the 
methods,  of  travel  and  transportation.  Without 
previous  knowledge,  with  experience  to  be  acquired, 
Jackson .  graj^ed  with  the  novel  and  herculean 
undertaking  of  building  a  railway,  on  which  loco- 
motives were,  to  be  used,  from  Lowell  to  Boston. 

Jackson  pursued  his  new  design  constantly,  but 
with  the  deliberation  of  a  man  who  appreciates 
the  importance  of  a  false  step,  and  who  has,  more- 
over, everytliing  to  learn.  To  mature  his  plans, 
induce  capitalists  to  join  him,  to  master  the  scien- 
tific and  practical  problems  presented  by  his  own 
mind  or  suggested  by  the  doubts  of  others,  were  the 
occupations  to  which  he  now  gave  himself  up.  In 
1830  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  were  made,  more 
from  faith  in  the  man  than  in  the  undertaking. 
The  road  was  prepared  under  conditions  highly 
favorable  to  success.  It  was  built  for  a  double 
track,  the  grades  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  ten 
feet  to  the  mile,  sharp  curves  avoided.  The  whole 
work  was  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner. 

.  lliis  line  was  opened  to  Lowell  on .  the  24th  of 
June,  1835.  It  passes  throusrh  Somerx'ille,  Med- 
ford,  Winchester,  Wobum,  Wilmington,  Billerica, 
and  Tewksbury  into  Lowell,  being  for  its  entire 
length '  of  twenty-six  miles  wholly  within  the 
county.  The  Andover  and  Wilmington,  chartered 
in  1833,  now  forming  part  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  waa  first  a  branch  of  the  Lowell.    The 


Nashua  and  Lowell,  chartered  in  1886^  and  opened 
to  Nashua  October  8,  1838,  was  until  leoentlj 
operated    by  the  Lowell    Company.      It 
through  Chelmsford  and  Tyngsborough. 

Besides  those  enumerated,  the  Lowell  leases  and 
operates  the  following  roads :  Lowell  and  Lawrepo^ 
thirteen  miles,  opened  in  1848,  crossing  the  town 
of  Tewksbury  in  Middlesex ;  Salem  and  Lowdl, 
sixteen  miles,  opened  in  1850,  entering  the  countj 
in  the  town  of  North  Beading,  crossing  the  upper 
part  of  Wilmington,  and  uniting  with  the  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  line  in  Tewksbury ;  Middlesex  Oeii* 
tral,  leaving  the  main  line  in  SomerviUe,  travemnff 
Arlington,  Lexington,  and  Bedford  to  Concord. 
The  Lowell  also  has  the  following  branches :  Wo- 
bum Branch  from  Winchester  to  Wobum  Centre, 
Stoneham  Branch  from  £ast  Wobum  to  StoneEanij 
Mystic,  and  Lawrence  branches. 

The  Lowell,  with  its  connections,  forms  one .  of 
the  great  routes  to  Montreal  aiid  the  Dominium 
of  Canada,  to  Lake  Cbamplain,  Ogdensburg,  and  * 
the  system  of  inland  transportation  to  the  West  by 
the  Great  Lakes.  Through  Mr.  Jackson's  exer- 
tions many  acres  of  useless  marsh-land  at  the 
westerly  part  of  Boston  were  reclaimed  for  the  use 
of  this  and  other  corporations. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  line  is  the  outgrowth  of 
two  corporations,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  9^ 
the  Western  Bailroad.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  lilassachusetts  tmnk  routes,  having  a  continu- 
ous line  of  its  own  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  ^ 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  This  road  en^rs 
the  county  in  the  city  of  Newton,  to  which  it  gives 
large  facilities,  touches  Weston,  where  it  crosses 
the  Charles,  traverses  the  town  of  Needham,  in 
Norfolk,  again  enters  the  county. in  Xatick,  cros^ 
the  soutlierly  portion  of  Framingliam  intp  Ash* 
bnd,  and  out  of  the  county,  thus  intersecting  its 
most  densely  populated  section.  We  give  a  brief 
outline  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

In  1800  a  line  of  stage-coaches  made  three  trips 
a  week  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  taking  ^an 
entire  day  for  the  journey  of  forty-four  miles.  ^At 
the  same  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  the  only 
mode  of  transporting  merchandise  between  these 
places  was  by  baggage  -  wagons,  which,  in  gooi^ 
weather,  accomplished  one  jounicv  j)er  week..  The 
ppjectors  uf  the  railway  promi^d  an  incredplous 
public  that  passengers  should  make  the  entire 
journey  in  from  three  to  four  hours. 

We  ask  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  raind 
and  interesting  journey  by  rail  from  Boston  «to 
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Wcttcester,  for  a  moment  to  take  a  Wkwaid  glance 
9ji,  ihe  same  journey  as  performed  l>7  a  most  intelli* 
gent  traveller  onljr  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
torj  ago.  Let  him  institute  a  mental  comparison 
between  the  populous  and  thriving  cities  and  towns 
now  thickly  clustered  along  the  liiie  of  the  rail- 
way,-with  the  "  wild  and  thinly  settled  *'  appearance 
of  the  country  which  this  traveller  remarked. 

"  TVe  left  the  hospitable  city  of  Boston/'  he  says, 
''  with  grateful  hearts,  and  rode  over  the  Mill-dam 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Tbe  horses  were 
changed  four  times,  generally  in  small  vilbiges; 
Framingham  and  Westborough  appeared  to  be  the 
only  ones  of  any  importance.  Tlie  country  some- 
times sedtoed  wild,  and  but  thinly  settled,  though 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  is  said  to  be  the  most 
populous  in  North  Ameriq^.  We  saw  no  grain, 
though  in  some  pbces  we  observed  Indian  com,  and 
now  and  then  some  inillet.  Apple-orchards  were 
abundant ;  the  trees  hung  so  full  of  fruit  that  many 
of  the  boughs  were  broken.  The  apples  are  small 
and  yellow,  and  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
fiivorite-  beverage  called  cider.  We  gradually  ap- 
proached fprests  consisting  of  oak,  chestimt,  and 
elm  trees.  Sumach  also  occurs  in  some  places, 
the  bark  of  which  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  tan- 
ning leather.  There  are  evidently  no  forest  regula- 
tipns  here,  and  the  timber  is  very  much  neglected. 
Hie  road  was,  for  the  greatest  part,  a  good  turnpike, 
and  made  in  tlie  German  manner.  We  crossed 
several  small  rivers  and  rivulets  on  wooden 
l>ridges,  wliich  are  very  slight,  though  they  are 
built  with  great  waste  of  timber.  Tlie  planks  are 
not  even  nailed  upon  the  beams,  so  that  I  began 
to  be  somewhat  fearful,  especially  as  the  carriage 
drove  rapidly  over.  About  two  miles  from  Worces- 
ter we  crossed  a  lake  called  Giiansiganog-pond  ^ 
on  a  wooden  bridge  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  banks  of  this  lake  are  covered  with  wood,  and 
present  a  very  handsome  appearance.  On  our  way, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  considerable  thunder- 
storm, which  settled  the  dust  and  procured  us  a 
plea^nt  evening.  Wc  arrived  at  Worcester  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  alighted  at  an  excellent  tavern/' 

In  tliis  description  of  a  journey  of  neariy  or 
quite  ten  hours  between  the  two  places  we  scarcely 
recognize  the  ground  now  traversed  by  an  express- 
train  in  an  hour,  nor  the  succession  of  toWns 
which  for  a  dozen  miles  constitute  in  this  direction 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  and   which  seem  to  the 

traveller  onlv  a  continuation  of  the  citv  itself. 

•  • 

^  QuintiganioiifL 


The  Boston  toA  Worcester  line  w»  eharteied 
in  January,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  91,000,000. 
Work  immediately  began,  under  supervisioir  of 
Colonel  Pessenden  as  principal  engineer.  In 
Augdst,  1833,  the  workmen  began  laying  down 
the  raik,  on  the  first  division,  between  Bostcm  and 
Needliain.  On  the  ISth  of  April,  1834,  the  road 
was  opened  to  Newton ;  in  August  trains  were 
running  to  Needham,  thirteen  miles,  four  times 
each  day.  Here  a  line  of  stages  connected  with 
the  railway, — an  arrangement  which  permitted  a 
citizen  of  Worcester  to  leave  his  hcmie  at  six  in  the 
morning,  arrive  in  Boston '  at  noon,  pass  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  city,  and  reach  home  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  By  this  time  the  managers  had  grown 
confident.  They  now  promised  a  speed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour  on  passenger  trains. 

In  September  the  track  reached  Hopkantoo; 
in  November  it  was  laid  to  Westborough ;  and  in 
July,  1835,  a  train  carrying  three  hundred  people 
passed  over  the  road  to  the  terminus  at  Worcester. 
Two  daily  trains  were  run  each  way,  making  the 
distance  in  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  achieve- 
ment  was  considered  a  marveL 

At  this  time  Worcester  was  a  humble  villa^  of 
some  4,000  or  6,000  inhabitants,  and  Boston  had  a 
population  of  about  65,000.  In  £ve  years  Woroes* 
ter  advanced  to  7,500  souls,  a  greater  gain  than  she 
had  shown  in  the  previous  forty  years.  Biuring 
the  same  period  Boston  advanced  to  03,000.  Mid- 
dlesex  made  a  gain  in  population  of  nearly  thirty 
diousand  between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  or  from 
77,961  to  106,611,  the  rate  of  increase  being  most 
marked  in  those  towns  on  the  lines  of  railway  then 
opened.  Lowell,  which  had  a  population  of  6,474 
in  1830,  had  20,706  in  1840.  Newton  and 
Wobnm  each  showed  an  increase  of  fifty  per  oent 
during  the  same  decade. 

Twenty  yean  later,  alludii^  retrospectively  to 
the  history  of  tliis  road,  a  writer  gives  the  following 
information  rehitive  to  its  construction  and  the 
results  accomplished :  — 

''  The  Company  was  weak  in  its  resources,  and 
credit  and  railway  construction  a  novelty  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  not  surprisii^,  therefore,  that  some 
ehora  were  committed,  —  that  inferior  ties  were 
used  resting  in  trenches  filled  with  stone;  that  a 
narrow  road-bed  was  provided,  scarcely  wide  enough 
for  a  single  track ;  an  edge-rail  of  thirty-nine  lbs. 
to  the  yard  laid  down;  and  sharp  curves  intro- 
duced to  keep  down  the  maximum  gradient  to 
thirty  feet  to  the  mile.    In  Boston,  the  d^pAt 
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mntngenients  were  on  the  most  limited  scale.  A 
otie*8tory  building,  barely  sufiBcient  to  receive  two 
oaiY  at  once,  sufficed  for  the  indoor  freight.  Bales 
of  cotton  were  loaded  by  a  derrick  in  the  open  air^ 
exposed  to  the  weather,  while  the  track-room  and 
cari-room  were  altogether  insufficient. 

''The  road  relied  principally  on  pa3sengers; 
short  cars  were  used  for  passengers  ai^d  freight;  the 
light  engines  in  use  could  take^  on  an  average,  but 
fortj-eight  tons  to  a  train,  and  as  late  as  1838  could 
find  at  Worcester  but  twelve  tons,  on  an  average,  to 
return.  .So  little  was  the  freight  esteemed,  that  one 
of  the  directors^  Mr.  Bond,  is  reported  to  have 
proposed  to  lease  this  branch  of  business  for, little 
more  than  a  nominal  return. 

''  At  first  the  line  met  with  indifferent  success. 
Worcester  had  been  alienated  from  Boston,  and 
umted  to  Providence  and  New  York  by  the  Black- 
stone  Canal,  and  it  required  time  to  reWve  a  busi- 
ness with  Boston.  But  gradually  trade  increased; 
the  Norwich  and  Western  lines  were  conmienced, 
the  -operatives  and  their  supplies  added  to  the 
traffic  while  these  enterprises  were  in  progress,  and 
their  completion  opened  new  sources  of  revenue.'^ 

While  the  Worcester  was  approaching  comple- 
tion earnest  endeavors  were  making  to  procure  its 
extension  to  the  Hudson.  The  effect  of  the  x;om- 
pleted  line  upon  business  was  immediate  and 
marked.  Indeed^  it  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine.  If  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished by  fifty  miles  of  road,  what  might  not  be 
claimed  for  one  four  times  as  long,  traversing  a 
region  not  tributary  to  the  Massachusetts  capital. 
Influential  movers  of  popular  opinion,  such  as 
.Edward  Everett,  Abbott  Lawrence,  T.  B.  Curtis, 
and  others,  aroused,  by  public  speeches  and  printed 
arguments,  a  popular  demand  for  the  measure,  as 
one  vital  to  the  true  interests  of  the  state.  A 
charter  had  been  obtained  in  1833.  Within  a 
'  month  after  the  completion  of  the  track  to  Worces- 
iter  books  were  oi)ened  for  subscriptions ;  and  so 
firmly  had  the  idea  that  the  stock  would  imme- 
diately become  remunerative  fixed  itself  in  the 
(public  mind,  tliat  the  directors  were  charged  in  the 
.public  prints  with  a  desire  to  prevent  subscriptions 
being  taken  except  by  a  favored  few. 

What  the  Worcester  road  liad  done  for  Boston 
was  presented  at  a  monster  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  in  that  city,  as  follows  :  "  I  trust,''  said  Mr. 
Lawrence,  *'  that  you  all  know  from  experience, 
what  I  certainly  do,  the  vast  increase  of  business 
in  .our  city  within  a  few  months  past.     I  ask  you. 


a&  business  men,  what  has  caused  this  increase? 
We  liave  yet  no  great  connecting  link  with  any  dis^ 
tant  country,— 7 still,  there  is  at  least  a  quarter 
more  people  in  the  city  every  day,  engaged  in 
traffic.  What,  —  if  the  small  matters  alrekdj 
completed  (not  extending  over  forty  miles)  can  do 
so  much,  —  what  will  result  from  connecting  oar 
city  with  the  Erie  Canal,  with  Lak6  Erie,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  with  the  mighty  Mississippi  ? 

"  You  will  call  me  enthusiastic,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  half  the  advantages  which  I  think  wotdd 
be  derived  from  opening  this  road  to  the  Hudson 
River.  I  believe  the  citv  of  Boston  and  its  neigh« 
borhood  are  destined,  if  this  project  should  be 
effected,  to  change  far  more  than  the  city  of  New 
York  changed,  when  the  Grand  Canal  was  com* 
pleted.  Many  people  doubted  the  expectations  of 
advantage  from  that  work,  but  it  caused  real  es- 
tate in  the  city  of  New  York  to  advance  Jj/?jr  per 
cent.  Within  one  year,  in  our  own  city,  it  has 
advanced  more,  it  has  doubled  in  value;  it  could 
not,  without  real  value,  during  the  pressure  of  the 
two  past  years,  have  held  its  own,  but  it  has  come 
out  with  an  advance.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  a 
railroad  to  connect  this  city  with  the  great  West,  I 
forbear  to  estimate.  If  I  expressed  my  feelings, 
I  should  be  called  latitudinarian." 

The  Western  Bailroad  was  completed  to  Spring- 
field  in  1839,  and  to  its  terminus,  opposite  Albany, 
in  1841.  A  consolidation  of  the  two  lines  took 
pbce  in  1867,  when  the  two  corporations  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad 
Company. 

This  road  has  the  following  branches  in  Mid- 
dlesex County:  the  Newton  Lower  Falls  Branch 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Riverside;  the  Milford 
Branch,  twelve  miles,  leaves  at  Framingham,  trav- 
ersing Sherbom  and  Holliston ;  the  Saxonville 
Branch  leaves  at  Natick,  and  terminates  at  the 
manufacturinpr  village  of  Saxonville,  in  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Framingham. 

The  completion,  in  18-41,  of  the  railway' which 
Captain  Ilall  regarded  as  "  madness,"  was  sure  to 
give  for  many  years  to  come  all  needful  facilities 
for  the  expected  traffic  between  our  northern  sea^ 
board  and  the  lakes.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
ten  years  later  that  a  new  line  approached  Hoosae 
Mountain  over  tlie  rtnite  traced  bv  Mr.  Baldwin. 

The  Fitchbunj  llailroad  was  chartered  in  1813; 
opened  to  Waltliani  in  December  of  the  same 
year;  to  Concord  June  17,  1844;  and  to  Fitch- 
burg  March  5,  1845.     Its  route  lies  for  nearly  its 
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wholQ  length  of  fortj-nine  miles  within  th^  coonty. 
It  passes  throagh  the  county  from  east  to  west, 
changing  its  direction  in  the  town  of  Actpa  to 
northwest,  and  traversing  the  tier  of  towns  on  tliat 
border.  Somerville,  Cambridge,  Belmont,  Wal- 
tham,  Weston,  Lincoln,  Concord^  Acton,  Box- 
borough,  Littleton,  Groton,  and  Shirley  all  lie 
upon  the  main  line;  while  Watertown,  Marl- 
borough, Stow,  Hudson,  Townsend,  and  Ayer  are 
leached  by  its  branches.  The  Watertown  Branch, 
six  miles  long,  diverges  at  the  brickyards,  passes 
through  Watertown,  and  again  enters  the  main  line 
at  Waltham.  The  Marlborough  Branch,  twelve 
miles,  leaves  the  main  line  at  South  Acton^  trav- 
erses Maynard,  Stow,  Hudson,  and  Marlborough. 
Tlie  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Branch,  twenty-three 
miles,  l^ves  the  main  line  at  Ayer  Junction,  pass- 
ing through  Groton  and  Townsend  in  the  county. 

WhSe  its  importance  as  a  local  road  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  within  the  county  limits, 
tiie  Fitchburg,  by  its  connections  with  the  Vermont 
and. Massachusetts,  and  Troy  and  Greenfield  rail- 
roads, and  the  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
systems,  has  become  one  of  the  trunk  lines  to  the 
West.  It  now  operates  the  connecting  roads  as 
&r  as  North  Adams,  143  miles,  where  a  junction 
is  effected  with  the  Trov  and  Boston  Bailroad  and 
by  it  with  the  New  York  Central. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  does  for  the 
eastern  tier  of  townships  what  the  Boston  and 
Albany  does  for  the  southern.  It  was  first  operated 
as  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  having  been 
opened  to  Andover  in  1836,  to  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1841,  and  in  1843  extended  to  a 
oonnection  with  the  Portsmouth,  Saco,  and  Port- 
land Bailroad,  at  South  Berwick,  in  Maine ;  and 
also  diverted  from  its  parent  stem  by  the  building 
of  an  independent  line  through  Wilmington,  Bead- 
ing, Melrose,  Maiden,  and  Somerville  to  Boston, 
which  was  opened  in  1845.  In  1873  a  separate 
Ime  was  built  from  Salmon  Falls  to  Portland, 
through  the  picturesque  aud  much-frequented  sea- 
coast  towns  between.  The  Boston  and  Maine  has  a 
branch  to  Medford,  and  operates  tributary  lines  to 
Newburyport  and  to  Danvers,  both  of  which  join 
it  in  Wakefield.  It  also  manages  the  Lowell  and 
Andover  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  town  of 
Tewksbury,  uniting  with  the  main  road  at  Lowell 
Junction.  This  road  enters  upon  the  New  Hamp- 
shire system  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  tlte 
Ifaine  system  at  Portland.  Within  the  county  it 
passes  through  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty. 


which  it  has  already  done  much  to  develop  iiito 
homesteads  for  a  thrifty  and  energetic  population. 

Besides    the  four  principal  trunk  lines  enu-' 
merated,  numerous  roads  intersect  tlie  dountyin 
every   direction.     The   Worcester   and  Nashua, 
ope^  in  1848,  traverses  Ayer,  Oroton,  Pepperell, 
and  Dunstable. 

The  Hopkinton,  from  Milford  to  Ashland,  eleven 
miles,  opened  in  1872,  connects  by  Milford  with 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  operated  by  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  corporation. 

The  Eastern,  since  its  connection,  in  1864,  with 
Boston,  by  continuous  rail,  lies  for  a  few  miles 
within  the  county,  and  by  its  branches  reaches  the 
towns  of  Everett  and  Maiden  via  the  city  of  Som- 
erville. This  road  was  first  opened  from  East 
Boston  to  Salem,  August  27,  1838. 

The  Boston,  Clinton,  Fitchburg,  and  New  Bed- 
ford Bailroad,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  Old  Col* 
ony  line,  enters  the  county  in  Framingham,  crosses 
the  Boston  and  Albany,  taking  a  southeast  direc- 
tion through  Sherbom  into  Norfolk  County.  It 
was  opened  from  Fitchburg  to  Stirling  Junction 
in  February,  1850,  to  Framingham  December, 
1855,  to  Mansfield  February,  1870. 

The  Framin^iam  and  Lowell,  leased  by  this 
road,  passes  through  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Acton, 
Carlisle,  and  Chelmsford  to  Lowell,  twenty-six  and 
one  half  miles.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  county, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  October  1, 1871. 

The  Stony  Brook.  Bailroad,  extending  ftom 
Lowell  to  Ayer  Junction,  seventeen  miles,  is  also 
wholly  within  the  county.  It  passes  through 
Ayer,  Westford,  and  Chelmsford  into  Lowell. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Bailroad 
(Woonsocket  Division),  opened  October,  1863, 
traverses  the  central  portion  of  Newton  to  the 
Upper  Falls,  where  it  crosses  Charles  Biver  into 
Norfolk  County. 

The  Nashua,  Acton,  and  Boston  Railroad  passes 
through  Dunstable,  East  Groton,  Grauiteville, 
Westford,  East  Littleton,  and  North  Acton  to  Con- 
cord Junction,  twenty-four  and  one  half  miles.  It 
was  opened  July  1,  1873,  and  is  leased  to  and  oper« 
ated  by  the  Concord  Bailroad,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Massachusetts  Central  Bailroad,  now  under 
construction,  passes  from  east  to  west,  almost 
through  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state, 
dividing,  almost  equally,  the  belt  of  territory 
which  lies  between  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
mtchburg  railways.  The  present  eastern  terminus 
is  fixed  by  the  charter  ''near  the  Stony  Brook 
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station^  on  tlie  Fitchburg  Bailroad/'  in  the  town  of 
Weston ;  and  its  westeni  terminus  at  Northamp- 
ton, on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut)  whence 
it  is  designed  to  reach  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  by  con* 
necting  roads.  Tliis  railway  is  expected  by  its  pro- 
jectors to  be  a  rival  of  the  two  great  east  and  we:«t 
lines  now  traversing  the  state,  and  to  open  rail- 
way communication  with  towns  now  having  little 
or  none  with  the  metropolis.  The  grading  and 
masonry  between  Stony  Brook  and  Northanfipton 
are  already  half  completed.  The  line  in  Middlesex 
County  passes  through  the  towns  of  Weston,  Way- 
land,  Sudbury,  Stow,  and  Hudson.  ^ 

The  Mystic  Valley  Bailroad  (under  construc- 
tion) was  originally  projected  on  the  narrow  gauge 
to  pass  through  Wakefield  and  Keading,  but  the 
location  was  subsequently  changed  so  as  to  run 
from  «tbe  point  of  junction  with  the  Boston  and 
MMne  Bailroad  in  Somen^ille,  through  the  towns 
of  Medford,  Winchester,  Wobum,  and  Wilming- 
ton, when  the  road  again  joined  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  The  gauge  was  also  changed  to  that  in 
common  use.  The  intention  of  its  projectors  in 
making  a  change  of  location  was,  probably,  to  com- 
plete their  line  to  Lowell,  which  would  give  tliem, 
in  connection  with  the  Boston  and  Maine,  an  inde- 
pendent route  to  the  Merrimack,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion, with  the  Lowell  and  Nashua  a  connection 
with  northern  roads.  About  eleven  miles  are 
graded  and  ready  for  the  ties,  but  the  corporation 
hast  become  involved  in  difficulties  which  may  defer 
the  completion  fA  its  road  beyond  the  time  an- 
nouneed.  It  is  expected  that  the  Mystic  Valley, 
when  completed,  will  be  operated  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine.  The  seventeen  miles  of  this  road  are 
wholly  in  the  county. 

The  Northwestern  Bailway  is  a  project  to  con- 
nect the  state  improvement,  usually  called  the 
South  Boston  Flats,  with  the  railways  converging 
upo!i  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  thereby  giving  them 
much  needed  facilities  for  tlieir  business  in  cattle 
and  grain.  The  road  will  be  short,  and  will  prob- 
ably enter  the  Fitchburg  tracks  at  Stony  Brook 
Station.  At  the  time  we  are  writing,  rival  inter- 
ests ar^  exerting  a  powerful  influence  to  defeat 
the  objects  this  connection  has  in  view.  The 
line  ^%  projected  passes  through  Newton  into 
Weston. 

The  Billerica  ;and  Bedford  Bailroad  Company 
was  organized  in  1877,  better  to  accommodate 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Billerica  and 
Bedford.     It  was.  eight  miles  long,  with  a  gauge 


of  only  two  feet.  In  the  autumn  of  1R77  it  was 
opened  for  travel,  but  has  not  proved  a  successfuf 
financial  venture. 

Street  Railway 9.  —  These  are  so  numerous  as  to' 
forbid  more  than  a  brief  summary.  They  have 
largely  and  advantageously  replaced  other  methods 
of  travel,  being  in  many  instances  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  steam  railways  of  the  county. 

The  principal  lines  operating  within  the  county 
are  the  Union  and  the  Middlesex'  comp^tiies. 
These  corporations  daily  convey  great  numbers 
of  people  into  and  out  of  the  city  of  Boston,- thns 
affording  to  a  lai^  suburban  population  ah  easy 
and  expeditious  mode  of  reaching  their  businesif, 
and  of  returning  to  their  homes  after  the  labor  of 
the  day  is  over. 

Tlie  Union  Street  Railway  Company  operatcis  lines ' 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge!,  Watertown,  Arlington, 
and  Soitierville,  with  numerous  side  lines  ib  the 
city  of  Cambridge.  It  is  the  most  extensive*  lilil- 
way  of  its  class  in  the  county,  having  thirty-four 
miles  of  track  over  which  it  transported,  in  1878, 
7,555,094  passengers. 

The  Middlesex  Railroad  Company  operates  the 
Maiden  and  ilelro^^  line,  completed  only  to  Mai- 
den ;  the  Medford  and  Charlestown  line,  formally 
extending  to  Medford,  but  since  the  revocation  of 
its  location  in  Medford  having  its  terminus  near . 
the  summit  of  Winter  Hill ;  a  line  from  Sonw- 
ville  through  the  Bunker  Hill  District  by  both 
bridges  into  Boston,  with  lateral  routes  in  tlie*' 
district. 

Tlie  Lowell  Horse  Railroad  Company  operates 
lines  from  Belvidere  and  Pawtncket  Falls  to  the 
Bleachery,  on  Middlesex  and  branch  stre^,  and 
the  Centralville  Branch. 

Tlie  North  Wobum  Street  Railroad  Company 
operates  the  line  extending  from  the  Boston  and 
LoWell  Railroad  at  Wobum  Centre  to  North 
Wobum. 

The  Waltham  and  Newton  Street  ^ilroad,three 
miles  long,  connects  Waltham  with  West  Newton.  • 

Tlie  Stoneliam  Street  Railroad  Company  operates 
a  line  two  and  a  linlf  miles  long,  extending  froni 
tlie  Boston  and  Maine  Railway  in  Melrose  to 
Stoneliam  Centre. 

The  officisil  returns  of  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  durini?  the  year  1S7S  bv  these  roads  is  as 
follow? :  Lowell.  609.106  ;  Middlesex,  4,717,715; 
North  AVohum,  4t,566;  Stoneliam,  12S,460; 
Union,  7,555,094;  Waltham  and  Newton,  90,804. ' 
Total  number  of  persons  transported,  18,158,185. 
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■CTON  is  sitoated  twenty-four 
miles  northeut  of  Boston,  and 
13  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Littleton  and  Westford,  on  the 
I  east  by  Carluile  and  Concord, 
on  the  south  by  Sudbury,  May- 
nard,  and  Stov,  and  on  the 
vest  by  Boxborough  and  Lit- 
tleton. Area,  12,793  acres. 
Valustion  in  1S75  :  real  estate, 
$97MS5;  personal  estate, 
9261,771;  total,  $1,235,256.  Population  by  the 
'  last  census,  1,708.  The  climate  of  the  town  is 
pie«miDentIy  healthful.  The  principal  occupation 
.  of  the  people  is  fanning ;  and  the  soil,  though  natu- 
nlly  stony,  is  stroug,  and  when  properly  improved 
is  well  fitted  for  agriculture.  This  town  has  very 
little  waste  land,  as  the  unimproved  hills  are  cot> 
eied  with  valuable  forests  and  sweet  pastures.  Tlie 
tidy,  weltto-do  look  of  the  farmers'  buildings, 
scattered  over  the  town,  are  the  surest  evidences 
of  the  thrift  of  this  portion  of  our  popubtion. 

Then  are  sereral  vet;  pretty  and  thriving  vil- 
lages- in  the  town.  In  ttie  north  part  there  is  a 
pleasant  collection  of  houses  in  the  vicinage  of 
Nagog  Pond,  a  huidsome  sheet  of  water  contain- 
ing  about  six  hundred  acres,  partly  situated  in  Lit- 
tleton and  portly  in  Acton,  which  has  been  recently 
stocked  with  black  bass  by  Acton.  In  the  east 
pert  of  the  town  is  a  growing  village  called  Ells- 
worth, llie  Naahoba  Brook  flows  through  the 
eastern  section  of  Acton,  and  nt  this  village  a  prof- 
itable use  is  made  of  its  un&iiling  wnter-pon-er  by 
TVetherbee's  mills.  As  tliis  stream  has  for  a  trib- 
ntaty  Ifagog  Brook,  and  the  Nogog  Pond  as  a  res- 
ervoir, the  water  privilege  here  is  of  great  value. 
Here  is  also  a  station  -on  the  Framingham  and 
Lowell,  sod  the  Boston,  Acton,  and  Nashua  rail- 


roads. Tbt  new  state-piiwHi  in  Coocotd  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  village. 

At  the  centre  of  the  town  theis  is  a  village  of 
unsurpassed  beau^.  It  has  a  broad  common,  bor^ 
dered  with  neat  residences  and  adorned  with  well- 
kept  rows  of  wide-spreading  trees;  and  in  its  midst 
is  a  stately  monument  of  granite,  nearly  seventy-five 
feet  high,  erected  in  1851  over  the  ashes  of  the  three 
Acton  men  who  fell  on  the  memorable  19th  of 
April,  1775.  Near  this  is  the  commodious  Town 
Hall,  of  a  tasteful  architectural  design.  The  village 
has  one  substantisi  and  comfortable  church. 

In  the  west  and  south  parts  of  the  town,  on  the 
Fitchbu^  Bailroad,  are  the  two  laigest  and  most 
busy  villages.  He  largest  village  is  South  Acton, 
having  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Here 
is  also  an  excellent  water-power,  having  Fort  Pond 
(a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  Littleton  and  Acton) 
as  a  reservoir.  Ilits  is  utilized  by  the  mills  of 
C.  A.  Harrington.  In  tliis  village  there  is  a  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  recently  built,  and  it  has  many 
elegant  residences. 

West  Acton  is  one  and  one  half  miles  norUlwest 
from  South  Acton,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
four  hundred  people.  Enoch  Hall  &  Son  have  a 
manufactory  of  wooden  ware  which  employs  quite 
a  number  of  hands,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cigars  are  mannfoctured  here.  The  village  has  a 
Baptist  and  a  Universalist  church,  both  of  wluch 
are  well  kept,  and  ia  further  adorned  by  many 
pleisant  residences. 

In  the  sontheast  part  of  the  town  are  the  ex- 
tensive works  of  the  American  Powder  Company, 
upon  the  Assabet  Brook,  which  flows  through  the 
southeastern  conier  of  Acton.  Acton  has  four  post- 
offices, —  South  Acton,  AVest  Acton,  Acton,  and 
Ellsworth,  —  and  is  accommodated  by  three  rail- 
roads, the  Fitchbu^,  through  the  south  and  west. 
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and  the  Fremingham  and  Lowell,  and  the  Boston, 
Acton,  and  Nashoa  through  the  north  and  east. 

From  sundry  entries  in  the  oldest  record-book 
of  the  town  of  Acton,  it  appears  that  the  inhabi- 
Unts  of  '^ Concord  Village,'^  or  "New  Grant,'' 
petitioned  the  town  of  Concord  to  be  set  off  as 
a  separate  township,  under  the  name  of  Acton, 
and  that  at  a  town-meeting  holden  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1733-34,  the  town  of  Concord  set  off  the 
above-named  territory,  together  with  "Willard's 
Farms,''  so  called,  as  the  inhabitants  desired. 
From  the  same  record  it  also  api)ears  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  petitioned  the 
Great  and  General  Court  for  leave  to  set  up,  as  a 
separate  township;  and  that  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1735,  the  requisite  leave  was  given,  and  John 
Heald,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  \ras  au- 
thorized to  call  a  town-meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers,  who  were  to  stand  until  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  March ;  and  tliat,  in  accord  with  this  au- 
thority, a  town-meeting  was  caUed,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1735,  and  the  officers  requisite  to  the  proper 
management  of  town  affairs  were  chosen,  and 
Acton  took  her  place,  as  an  independent  township, 
with  the  noble  sisterhood  of  towns  which  was  then 
comprised  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  above  extracts  from  the 
old  record,  Acton  became  a  separate  township, 
under  the  section  of  the  General  Court,  July  21, 
1735  ;  liut  previously  to  tliat  time  its  territory  had 
been  at  least  twice  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  subject  of 
legislation.  Through  the  influence  of  Bev.  John 
Eliot,  a  township  of  land  four  miles  square  was 
granted  to  the  Christian  Indians,  living  in  this 
vicinity.  The  name  of  this  township  was  Nashoba, 
and  nearlv  all  of  its  territonr  is  now  within  the 
limits  of  Littleton ;  but  tliat  some  of  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  present  limits  of  Acton 
seems  evident  to  us,  from  tlie  fact  that  when  this 
territor}'  was  granted  to  Concord,  about  th^  year 
1630,  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  particular 
to  take  deeds  from  the  few  Christian  Indians  who 
were  then  living,  that  their  title  to  the  land  might 
be  perfect. 

As  is  intimated  above,  about  the  year  1C80  the 
territory  now  comprised  in  Acton,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  tliat  which  was  set  off  from  Acton  in  17 SO, 
and  is  now  comprised  in  the  iowix  of  Carlisle, 
was  granted  to  the  town  of  Concord,  and  was  a 
part  of  that  town  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
year  1680  probably  indicates,  ver}*  nearly;  the  time 
o(  the  first  English  settlements  within  the  limits  of 


this  town.  For  more  than  fifty  years  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  of  population,  until,  in  1735,  when 
the  town  was  incorporated,  there  may  have  been 
from  three  to  four  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  principal  plea  put  forward  by  the  people  of 
this  town  for  an  act  of  incorporation  was  the  great 
distance  of  its  inliabitants  from  any  place  of  public 
worship;  and  the  conditions  under  Avhich  the  people 
were  permitted  to  organize  as  a  town  were,  that 
within  three  years  they  should  erect  a  suitable  house 
of  worship  and  call  and  provide  for  the  honorable 
support  of  ''  a  learned,  orthodox  minister  of  good 
conversation.''  Tliis  being  the  case,  the  first  thing 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
town  was  the  location  of  the  ''  Meeting- House.'' 
It  was  necessar}'  that  the  meeting-house  should  be 
located  very  soon,  A/hether  it  was  built  immediately 
or  not,  for  its  location  ^otild  determine  to  a  great 
extent  the  position  of  the  roads  which  were  to  be 
constructed.  In  the  early  history  of  the  town 
roads  seemed  made  to  serve  only  two  purposes: 
namely,  to  afford  the  farmers  a  facility  for  going  to 
market  with  their  produce,  and  to  provide  the  peo* 
pie  "  a  way  to  meeting ;  "  but  the  latter  purpose 
of  roads  seems  to  have  been  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  for,  just  as  in  the  Boman  Empire  all  the 
roads  led  towards  Home,  so  in  Acton  all  the  -first 
roads  led  towards  the  ^*  Meeting-house  place.** 
But,  though  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  location  of  the  meeting-house  should  be  find 
upon  immediately^  it  proved  to  be,  in  this  case^  a 
vexed  question.  Only  a  few  months  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  a  town-meeting  was 
holden  to  determine  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  it  was  voted  to  have  it  in  the  ^'centre,** 
that  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
town;  but  it  was  thought  aftemards  that  the 
centre  of  territory  would  not  be  the  centre*  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  former  vote  was  reconsidered.  A 
number  of  meetings  were  held  without  a  concln- 
sion;  but  at  length  a  decision  was  reached,  and 
the  location  was  fixed  ujK)n  a  "  Knowl,"  which  is 
now  adorned  bv  a  lanre  and  beautiful  school-house, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  there  was  an  imme- 
dwte  nocessitv  for  settlini?  tlie  locution  of  the  house 
which  did  not  exist  for  its  enaction  ;  indeed,  had  the 
house  been  erected  immediately,  it  would  have  been 
of  comparatively  little  ser\  ice,  as  it  would  liave  been 
inaccessible,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  town ;  hence  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  it  was  nearly  three  years  from  the  time 
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of- the  location  of  the  house  to  the  time  when  it 
ma  in  a  condirion  to  be  used  for  sacml  purposes. 
During  all  this  time  tlie  people  vere  lilenlly  pre- 
pKTing  tlie  iiajs  of  the  Lord,  bo  that,  vhen  liis 
house  should  be  built,  the;  eonld  go  up  to  worship 
biro  with  their  families. 

CIVIL. HISTORY. 
'  Cntit  vei;  near  the  period  of  the  Bevolution 
ther?  is  nothing  in;  the  town  records  which  seeuis 
to  be  ver;  noteworthy  as  regards  t4ie  civil  libtory. 
As  we  have  perused  the  record,  however,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  apparent  unanimity  and 
good  sense  with  which  the  town  managed  its  own 
affiiirs.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Acton  evidently 
were  people  who  walclied  tlieir  own  uiterests  very 
carefully,  and  p^d  little  attention  to  others'  con- 
cerns, so  long  OS  tUey  did. not  interfere  with  tlieir 
'  own.  Tlie  last  entry  in  the  records  of  March 
meetings  for  nearly  seventy-five  years  is,  "  That 
swine  shall  run  at  large  tlie  present  year ; "  and  the 
first  entry  in  tlie  records  of  May  meetings,  until 
176S,  is  tliat  of  a  vote  not  to  choose  a  deputy. 
"Die  town  hod  »  representative  in  the  General 
Conrt  in  1763,  but  did  not  send  another  until 
1774,  when  it  was  again  represented,  and  in  1775 
and  1776;  it  then  remained  without  a  member 
QDtil  the  state  constitution  was  adopted  in  17S0. 
In  1731, 1786,  17SS,  the  town  sent  no  representa- 
tive,  bnt,  since  the  last-named  date,  has  been  rep- 
resented in  the  popular  branch,  excepting  in  the 
years  1819,  1320,  1822,  and  1847. 

In  another  j^ace  we  speak  of  the  militnty  history 
of  the  town  in  the  Bevolntion,  which  is  exceedingly 
honomble ;  bat  a  study  of  tlie  i^ecords  slwws  that 
the  civil  history  at  the  same  epoch  is  no  less  hon- 
orable. We  cannot  forbear  inserting  here  some 
extracts  from  the  records,  which  indicate  not  only 
the  pfttriotic  spirit  but  the  good  judgment  and  fjr- 
reaching  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Acton  lit  tliat 
time,  though  in  doing  so  we  miut  throw  out  of  our 
sketch,  for  the  lack  of  space,  other  matter  of  mncli 
historical  interest.  At  a  meeting  in  January,  1768, 
the  town  voted  "  to  comply  with  the  proposals,  sent 
to  the  town  by  the  town  of  Boston,  rebting  to  the 
eneoaragement  of  mannhctures  among  ourselves, 
and  not  purchasing  superfluities  from  abroad."  And  i 
in  September  of  that  year  a  delegate  was  chosen  to 
ait  in  a  convention  to  be  holden  in  Boston. 
■Matcho,  1770,  the  following  votes  were  passed : 
"  Foied,  That  we  will  nsf,  our  utmost  eodravon  to  en- 
coonge  and  luppoit  tbe  tndy  of  meicbauta  and  tnulen,  in 


'  UieiFMliitaiTCiidMTon  to  letcientUs  Province  OQt  of  its 
pnseat  distreaseft.;  to  wbom  the  town  owe  tbeir  tliuiks  lor 
the  constitutional  and  tpirited  iriMauia,  puntted  bj  them, 
for  tlic  good  of  tliis  Province. 

"  Foitil,  Thnt  from  this  time,  we  will  hare  DO  social  or 
comntCTciil  eaoncction  with  those  who  at  this  tinie  do  t»-  ■ 
fnse  to  coDtribiitc  to  the  leleaM  oF  thb  abtued  oounttj; 
espmnlly  tliose  who  import  Brilish  goods  contnry  to  the, 
mteemnit  of  the  bod;  of  iiieicl>ants  in  Boatou,  twd  ds&.' 
where ;  tlud  we  will  not  nlford  them  our  custom,  but  treat 
tliem  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  all  who  eonnlcnimee 
them. 

"  fueled.  That  we  will  uk  onr  utmost  endcavois  to  pre- 
vent tlic  consumptioa  of  nil  foreigu  aupeiQuitics,  and  that 
wB  will  use  our  utmost  eiideaTors  to  promote  and  euoour- 
age  our  own  maDufadures. 

"  foted.  That  tite  towu  clerk  trfimnit  a  cop^  of  theta 
votes  of  the  town  to  the  Committee  of  .Inspection  at 
Boston." 

In  December,  177S,  a  committee  of  nine  of  the  ' 
principal  men  of  the  town  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  rights  of  tlie  colony  and  the  violation  of 
said  riglits,  and  draft  such  votes  as  they  thou^t  - 
proper.  In  January  the  following  report  of  thta 
committee  was  accepted  and  adojited :  — 

"  Taking  into  serious  considentiou  the  alarmiitg  circum. 
stances  of  tliis  Proriiice,  relating  to  the  violatinn  of  our 
chnrter  rights  tuul  privileges,  (as  we  spprehcad)  bv  ttie 
British  ad iiiiuist ration,  we  are  ofopiuiou.  That  tlbC  rigliti'of 
the  cokmtats,  uatuml,  ecclesiastical,  aud  civil  are  well  stated 
b;  the  town  of  Bostou.  And  it  is  our  opiniou  that  the  tax- 
ing of  ns  without  our  consent,  the  making  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  iude. 
pendent  of  the  people  and  dependent  ou  the  Crown,  out  of 
moneir  extorted  from  ds,  and  mauj  other  instanoes  of  ea- 
cronchmeuta  n|ion  our  said  charter  riglits,  are  iutolenble 
grievances  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  .overtlirow  onr 
happ;  constitution,  and  bring  us  iuto  R  state  of  abject  slav- 
ery. But  we  have  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  ta  th«  Vatlier 
of  America  u  well  as  Great  Sritoin;  aud,  as  the  maa  in 
whom  we  have  lind  no  confidence  a  removed  from  befora 
the  Tliroue,  and  another,  ia  whom  we  liope  to  have  reason 
to  pot  confidence,  placed  lu  hb  stead,  we  Itope  tlut  out 
petitions  will  be  forwanled  and  heard  and  all  our  griev. 
ances  redressed. 

"  J'aled,  also.  That,  as  we  have  no  member  in  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  tlie  Bep> 
resentalive  Bodj  of  this  Province,  that  jou,  gentlemen,  in- 
spect, with  a  jealous  eye,  our  charter  riglits  and  privileges, 
and  tluU  vou  use  every  constitutional  method  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  nil  our  grievauces ;  and  that  jou  strenuously  en- 
deavor, in  snch  wavs,  as  jou.  in  jour  wisdom,  think  fit,  that 
tlie  Hon.  Judges  of  theSnpiemc  Court  may  have  their  sup. 
port,  as  formeriy.  agreeable  to  tlie  charter  of  this  Proviuee. 

"  Fotetl.  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  town  be  given 
to  tlie  iuliobitonts  of  the  town  of  Boston,  for  their  spirited 
endeavon  to  preserve  our  rights  and  privil^pes  iuviolite, 
when  threatened  with  destruction." 

In  March,  1774,  lesolatious  were  passed  with 
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lefeienoe  to  pajing  daty  on  tea  belonging  to  the 
ISibiX  India  Company,  but  these  resolutions  were  not 
recorded. 

In  August,  1774,  three  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  the  town  were  appointed  delegates  to  a  county 
convention  to  be  holden  in  G)ncord  tlie  30th  of 
that  month.  In  October  of  the  same  year  two 
of  the  three  delates  referred  to  above  were  cho- 
sen to  sit  in  a  provincial  congress  which  was  to  as- 
semble at  Concord  soon,  and  at  the  same  meeting 
a  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  £25  was  voted  for  the 
use  of  the  province,  and  a  vote  passed  to  indem- 
nify the  assessors  for  not  making  returns  to  the 
British  government ;  it  was  also  voted  to  join  the 
association  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  see  that  all  inliabitdnts 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  signed  their  compliance, 
and  that  the  names  of  those  wlio  did  not  sign  should 
be  reported  to  tlie  committee  of  corresix)ndenoe. 

-  In  November,  1774,  the  town  raised  a  company 
of  minute-men,  and  voted  to  pay  them  each  eight 
pence  every  time  they  met  for  drill.  In  1775 
Josiah  Hayward  was  twice  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge.  In  June, 
1776,  the  following  instructions  were  given  to 
Mark  White,  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the 
General  Court :  — 

"  Sify  —  Our  not  being  favored  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hon.  House  of  Representatives,  calling 
upon  the  several  towns  in  this  colony  to  ex])ress 
their  minds,  with  respect  to  the  important  question 
of  American  Independence,  is  the  occasion  of  our 
not  expressing  our  minds  sooner.  But  we  now 
cheerfully  embrace  this  opportunity  to  instruct  you, 
on  that  important  question. 

^'  The  subverting  our  Constitution  ;  the  many, 
iiijnries  and  unheard-of  barbarities  which  the  col- 
onies have  received  from  Great  Britain,  confirm  us 
in  the  opinion  that  the  present  age  will  be  deficient 
in  their  duty  to  God,  their  posterity  and  them- 
selves, if  tliey  do  not  establish  an  American  Ee- 
public.  This  is  the  only  form  of  government  we 
wish  to  see  established.  But  we  mean  not  to  dic- 
tate. We  freely  submit  this  interesting  affair  to 
the  wi^om  of  the  Continental  Congress  who,  we 
trust,  are  guided  and  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world;  and  we  instruct  you,  Sir, 
to  give  them  the  strongest  assurance  that  if  they 
should  declare  America  to  be  a  Free  and  Indepen- 
dent Kepublic,  your  constituents  will  support  and 
defend  tlie  measure  with  their  hves  and  fortunes." 


The  foregoing  instructions  were  given  June  \4f^ . 
three  weeks  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-. 
dence  was  signed,  and  an  apology  is  given  for<not 
presenting  similar  instructions  sooner. 

Li  October,  1776,  when  the  town  was  consulted 
as  to  whether  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  provincial  government  shouU  not  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  state,  the  town  passed  the  fol* 
lowing  resolutions,  showing  most  conclusively 
that  the  people  of  Acton  in  those  days  though!  i 
for  themselves :  — 

"Rgioived,  That  as  this  state  is  at  present  destitate  df 
an  established  fonn  of  goremnient,  it  is  neoesiary  one 
should  be  immediatelv  formed  and  established." 

"  Eetolved,  Tliat  the  supreme  Legislature,  in  that  jca> 
pacity  are  by  no  means  a  body  proper  to  form  and  establish  a^ 
constitution,  for  the  following  reason,  viz:  Because  a  con- 
stitution properly  formed,  has  a  system  of  principles  estab- 
lished to  secure  subjects  in  the  possession  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  agaiust  any  encroachments  of  the  Legisk* 
tive,  part ;  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  same  body  which 
has  the  right  to  form  a  constitution  has  the  right  to  alter 
it ;  and  we  conceive  that  a  constitution,  alterable  by  the 
Supreme  Legislative  power  is  no  security  to  the  subjeets 
against  the  encroachments  of  that  power,  on  our  rights 
and  privileges. 

''Renolved,  That  the  town  thinks  it  expedient  that  a 
convention  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sevend' 
towns  and  districts  in  this  state,  being  free  to  form  and 
establish  a  constitution  for  the  state. 

"Renolved,  Tliat  the  Hon.  Assembly  of  this  state  be 
desired  to  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  state*  to 
choose  a  convention  for  the  above  purpose,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"R^8oleed,  That  the  convention  publish  their  .proposed 
constitution,  before  they  establish  it,  for  the  inspection 
and  remarks  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state. 

At  a  meeting  in  February,  1778,  "The  Artidea 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union ''  were  read 
twice  and  adopted. 

In  May,  1778,  a  constitution  for  the  state,  formed^ 
by  the  General  Court,  wiis  laid  before  the  town  for 
approval,  and  was  emphatically  rejected. 

April  28,  1780,  the  present  constitution  was 
laid  before  the  town  and  rend ;  the  meeting,  waa 
adjourned  until  May  15,  that  there  might  be 
time  to  consider  it ;  on  that  day  it  was  consideied, 
and  there  was  another  adjournment  until  May  29, 
when  it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  moredhan 
two  thirds. 

No  one  can  read  the  above  extracts  without  ex- 
periencing a  feeling  of  the  greatest  surprise  tlia)^ 
there  should  have  been,  not  only  such  patriotism, 
but  such  independent  statesmanship  and  such  a 
high  order  of  intellectual  talent  among  a  people 
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whose  laborious  toil  and  hand-to-hand  conflict  for 
the  means  of  sttbsistenoe  apparently  left  them  little 
time  for  thought  upon  the  important  and  compli* 
cated  subjects  whidi  they  treated  so  well. 

RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  location  of  the 
first  meeting-house,  and  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  was  nearly  three  years  after  it  n-as  located 
before  it  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy ;  but  when  this  house  was  finally  occu* 
pied,  it  was  so  devoid  of  every  element  of  architec- 
tural adornment  tliat  it  would  seem  at  the  -present 
time  more  like  a  "bam  than  like  a.cimrch;  Its 
dimensions  were  forty-six  by  thirty-six  feet,  and 
twenty-ons  feet  "  between  joynts,**  and  had  no 
stfsi^ple.^  Until  about  twenty  years  after  it  was 
built,  the  middle  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
what  were  called  the  '^  body  seats/'  and  a  suffi- 
cient space  on  each  side  of  the  house  next  to  the 
walls  was  allotted  to  pews  and  was  called  the  ^'pew 
ground."  Nearly  all  the  "pew  ground"  was 
given  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  who  paid  the 
highest  rate,  with  the  condition  that  tliey  should 
erect  pews  upon  it  and  plaster  up  to  the  girth  within 
a  specified  time.  Tlie  part  of  the  pew  ground 
which  was  not  assigned  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated was  the  subject  of  frequent  action  by  the 
town  for  several  years  afterwards,  and  all  of  it 
was  finally  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidders,  ex- 
cepting the  room  for  one  pew,  which  was  voted  to 
the  minister  and  his  heirs.  Tlie  body  seats  and 
also  the  seats  in  the  gallery  were  free ;  but  at  cer- 
tain intervals  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  seat 
the  meeting-house,''  according  to  the  age  and  pay 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  women  being  seated  on 
the  one  side  of  the  house  and  the  men  on  the 
other;  there  were  abo  two  sets  of  stairs  leading 
into  the  gallery  known  as  "  the  men's  stairs " 
^and  the  "women's  stairs."  We  noticed  one  vote 
to  this  effect:  "The  committee  were  ia<«tructed 
to  seat  the  negroes  in  the  hind  seat  of  the  side 
•gallery." 

Tliis  meeting-house  was  used  by  the  town  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed,  until 
1807,  when  the  second  meeting-house  was  >  con- 
structed, at  an  expense  of  more  thnn  $  13,000, 
and,  for  the  times,  was  a  very  elegant  structure. 
These  were  the  only  houses  of  worship  which  were 
built  by  tlie  town.  Tlie  second  meeting-house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1S6£. 

AAer  the  meeting-house  was  sufficiently  fin- 


ished, to  be  occupied  (it  was  not  eaUed' finished? 
until  ten  years  later),  of  course  the  next  tl^Qg 
to  be  desired  was  the  settlement  of  "  a  kamed, 
orthodox  minister  of  good  conversation."  To  this 
end  the  town  sought  advice  of  neighboring  minis* 
ters,  and  liad  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  divine 
guidance,  and  in  May,  1738,  united  in  giving  a  caU 
to  Mr.  John  Swift  of  Framingham.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  oi^nization  of  a  churcb>  though  un-^ 
doubtedly  one  liad  been  organized  previous  to  tliat 
time. 

Mr.  Swift  was  offered,  as  an  inducement  to  set- 
tle in  Acton,  an  equivalent  of  £  117  settlement  and 
£70  salary,  though  nominally  the  settlemept  .and 
sakry  were  nearly  twice  those  sujms,  ^nd  his  salaij 
was  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  value  of  breadstuffs ; 
and  we  Me  happy  to  be  able  to  publish  the  fact 
that,  however  other  towns  may  have  done  during 
this  period,  this  town  was  true  to  her  agneement. 

Mr.  Swift  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1733, 
and  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  began  his 
labors  in  Acton.  He  was  ordained  November  8, 
1738,  and  died  thirty-seven  years  and  one-  day 
afterwards,  November  9, 1 775.  He  was  an  earnest, 
practical  minister,  and  was  evidently  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  As  was  the  custom  with  ministers 
in  those  times,  he  received  scholars  into  his  family 
to  be  fitted  for  college.  In  one  year  he  presented 
five  young  men  at  Cambridge  for  examination,  and 
they  were  all  admitted.  Bev.  Mr.  Swift  lived  to 
see  the  opening  struggles  of  the  Revolution,  and  it 
may  have  been  owing  largely  to  bis  influence  that 
the  people  of  Acton  were  prepared  to  take  such  an 
honorable  part  in  that  long  conflict. 

January  8,  1777,  the  church  in  Acton  invited 
Bev.  Moses  Adams  of  Framingham  to  become  their 
•second  pastor,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month 
the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  town.  In  looking 
over  the  records  rekting  to  this  transaction,  the 
extreme  deliberation  and  caution  of  the  chnreh 
are  very  noticeable.  Tlie  deacons  were  instructed 
to  seek  the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  college 
and  the  neighboring  ministers,  and  to  engage  four 
candidates  to  preach  four  successive  Sabbaths;  of 
these  four  doubtless  Mr.  Adams  was  prefecrad, 
and  on  the  29th  of  August  it  was  voted  "  to  hear 
Bcvi  Moses  Adams  eight  Sabbatlis  more  on  pro- 
bation," and  it  was  voted  again,  December  20,  to 
hear  him  four  Sabbaths  more ;  and  then,  after  a 
solemn  fast,  and  public  services  conducted  by 
neighboring  ministers,  Mr.  Adams  was  called. 

The  invitation  to  Mr.  Adams  was  accompanied 
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br  an  offer  of  £200  settlement  and  £80  salaTj  in 
lawful  monev^  according  to  silver  at  6s.  8d.  per 
oonce ;  it  was  also  voted  to  provide  him  with  fire- 
wood the  first  year  after  his  settlement.  Tlie 
Bev.  Mr.  Adams^  like  Bev.  Mr.  Swift^  was  a 
native  of  Framingham^  where  lie  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 16,  1749,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1771. 
He  was  very  much  beloved  by  all  his  people,  and 
their  treatment  of  him  throughout  his  long  ministry 
was  most  honorable.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
draft  upon  the  town,  on  account  of  the  war,  there 
was  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  his  settlement,  < and 
in  1788  they  were  delinquent  in  the  pament  of 
liis  salary  to  the  amount  of  £123;  but  they  made 
up  his  settlement  in  full  in  buildings  and  land,  and 
acceded  to  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Adams  with 
reference  to  his  salary,  and  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony seems  to  have  subsisted  between  pastor  and 
people  through  the  whole  of  this  pastorate  of  forty- 
two  years. 

The  next  and  last  minister,  settled  by  the  town, 
was  Mr.  Marshall  Shedd,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Shedd,  in  preaching  as  a  candidate,  f^eems 
to  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  the  highest  pitch,  so  that  they  voted 
him  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  dollars  and 
soon  increased  it  by  subscription  to  seven  hundred 
dollars  and  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  whieh 
for  those  times,  considering  the  amount  of  the  set- 
tlement and  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  was 
a  very  generous  offer;  and,  for  several  years  after 
Mr.  Shedd's  ordination,  his  ministry  was  acceptable 
and  useful.  But  at  length  the  religious  agitations 
and  controversies  which  had  resulted  in  the  divis- 
ion of  churclies  and  congregations  in  other  towns 
began  to  arise  in  Acton,  and  Mr.  Shedd  hibored  in 
vain  to  harmonize  them.  He  appeared  to  be  too 
liberal  to  please  some  and  not  liberal  enough  to 
suit  others ;  and  the  result  was,  that.  Providence 
opening  to  him,  as  he  thought,  a  more  hopeful 
field  for  himself  and  his  family  in  wliat  was  then 
the  "  new  settlements  "  in  Northern  New  York,  he 
decided  to  enter  it,  and,  in  May,  1S:30,  thecorpo- 
ration,  which  was  now  called  a  parish,  concurred 
with  the  church  in  granting  ^Ir.  Shedd's  request 
that  his  connection  with  them  might  be  dissolved, 
and  in  the  same  month  that  action  was  confirmed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 

This  may  be  said  to  close  the  religious  history 
of  the  town,  so  far  as  the  town,  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  had  any  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
religious  institutions;  but,  as'e  part  of  the  history 


of  the  people  of  the  town,  we  insert  the  following 
sketches  of  the  religious  ehurches  and  incorporated 
societies  which  now  exist. 

The  Congregational  CAurek. — ^We  mention  this 
church  first,  because  nearly  all  the  members  oi 
the  old  church  united  with  it.  This  church  was 
organized  by  a  council,  March  13,  1832.  The 
first,  pastor,  Bev.  James  Trask  Woodbury^  wat 
ordained  and  installed  August  20,  1832.  Afte^ 
preaching  twenty  years  he  was  dismissed,  at  his 
own  request,  June  23,  1852,  and  was  afterwanU 
settled  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  where  h^  died 
January  15,  1861,  aged  fifty-eight  years^.  Ecv. 
Benjamin  Dodge,  of  ATilton,  Maine,  was  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  installed  October  28,  1852^  and 
dismissed  April  17,  1855.  ■  *.. 

Until  September^  1855,  the  church  was  sup- 
plied by  Bev.  Messrs.  Alvord  and  Francis  Hortim. 
Bev.'  Charles  Bockwell  then  commenced  his  labois 
as  a  stated  supply.  On  his  leaving,  in  July, 
1856,  Bev.  Martin  Moore,  of  Boston^  and  otben 
supplied  the  pulpit  imtil  January,  lS57>.wlien 
Bev.  Joseph  Garland  was  hired  for  two  years. 

From  January,  1859,  to  May  of  the  j^xne  year 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  clergymen. 
Bev.  Alpha  Morton  was  then  engaged  for  four  years 
successively,  resigning  May  1, 1863,  to  accept  an 
engagement  with  the  church  at  West  Auburn, 
Maine.  Bev.  George  Coleman  was  ordinned  and 
installed  November  12,  1863,  and  was  dismissed 
in  May,  1869.  The  present  pastor,  Bev.  Franklin 
P.  Wood,  was  ordained  in  this  church  July  24, 
1871,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  October  10, 
1872. 

The  pastorate  of  Bev.  Janies  Trask  Woodbury 
was,  relatively  to  the  others,  so  long,  and  Mr* 
Woodbury  was  so  much  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  town,  and  did  so  much  to  give  an  extended 
publicity  to  its  honorable  features,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  give  to  him  more  thaii  a 
passing  notice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  in  1851-52,  and  it  was  very 
lanj:ely  through  the  influence  of  his  eloquenoe  that 
the  massive  monument  which. adorns  the.Cominon 
at  Acton  Centre  was  erected. 

Mr.  Woodburv  did  invaluable  service  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  made  an  abiding  impres- 
sion lipon  nil  the  people  of  tite  town.  During 
Mr.  Woodbury's  ])astorate  two  houses  of  wonhip 
were  erected.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  present  house,  as  found  in  Xhe  church  records 
*  in  Mr.  Woodbury's  handwriting :  — 
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1847j  January  1; — The  new  meeting  house 
erected  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  former  one  was 
duly  dedicated  to  Almighty  God^  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  December  16,  184B,  Wednesday,  at 
on»  o'clock  p.  u.  Hoose  75  feet  by  50,  witli  a 
basement  story  of  stone,  with  82  pewSi  Cost 
about  $  6,000,  exclusive  of  the  fresco  painting  of 
the  interior^  and  tlie  cushions,  carpets,  lamps, 
dock,  and  communion  table  and  chairs,  Bible  and 
hymn  books,  which  all  cost  near  §  700,  and  were 
aU^absoliite  gifts  to  the  Church,  and  the  house,  not 
to  be  put  on  to  the  peirs.  The  building  committee 
were  Dr.  J.  M.  Miles,  Samuel  Hosmer,  2d,  Simon 
Tuttle,  John  P.  Buttrick,  and  Col.  W.  C.  Faulkner, 
and  they  did  their  duty  faithfully  and  are  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  this  Church." 

More  than  six  hundred  different  persons  have 
be£n  members  of  this  church. 

Besides  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society 
at  Acton  Centre,  there  is  an  unincorporated  Congre- 
gational Society  at  South  Acton,  worshipping  in  a 
chapal,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Bev.  N.  Thomp* 
son.  This  enterprise  was  begun  in  1876,  and  gives 
ph>misc;  of  success. 

UniverMalUU.  —  We  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  able  sermon,  preached  by  Rev.  L  C. 
Knowlton,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting- 
house at  South  Acton: — 

-''The  first  Universalist  sermons  were  preached 
ill  Acton  by  Bev.  Hosea  Ballou,  as  early  as  1814 
or  1815.  January  19,  1816,  the  First  Universa- 
list Society  of  Acton  was  organized,  consisting  of 
eleven  members.  In  1821  and  1822  Bev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Whittemore  preached  one  half  the  Sab- 
baths in  Acton  in  halls,  school-houses,  and  private 
residences.  Januar}*  27,  1821,  the  First  Univer- 
salist Society  of  Acton  was  legally  incorporated. 
It  consisted  of  fifty  paying  members;  two  years 
after  of  sixty-one,  and  eventually  of  over  eighty 
paying  members.  In  1833  Bev.  Joseph  Wright 
became  pastor  of  this  society,  and,  as  a  result  of 
his  labors,  December  17, 1833,  a  church  of  thirty- 
nine  members  was  formed.  October  4,  1834, 
the  Boston  Association  of  Universalists  met  at 
Acton. 

**  During  the  next  six  years  the  religious  services 
were  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  well  attended. 
June  29,  1836,  Bev.  Isaac  Brown  became  the  resi- 
dent minister  of  the  societv,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  three  years.  July  4,  1837,  Bev.  Isaac 
Brown  was  formally  installed  as  pastor  of  this 
church  with  appropriate  services. 


"  In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  resusciti 
the  First  Parish  by  uniting  all  tlie  elements  n 
affiliating  with  the  Evangelical  Cliurch.  [At  abo 
this  time  there  wa?  a  Methodist  church  organiai  i 
and  there  was  Methodist  preaclung  for  a  few  yean 
About  1850  our  interest  there  (at  Acton  Cent: 
peacefully  expired.*' 

From  1850  tu  1858  there  was  no  regular  U 
versalist  preaching  in  Acton.  .Li  1858  luiUs  w« 
provided  in  South  and  West  Acton,  and  Bev.  J. 
M.  Usher  preached  in  these  two  places  for  &  period 
of  six  years.  In  1864  Bev.  Edwin  Davis  bc^me 
the  resident  pastor  of  the  parishcfs  at  Soutli  and 
West  Acton,  and  continued  in  tliat  relation  until 
March,  1870. 

In  Januar}',  1871,  Bev.  W.  W.  Hayward  became 
pastor  of  both  these  societies,  and  continued' until 
April,  1872.  The  next  pastor  was  Bev.  N.  P. 
Smith,  who  began  his  ministrations  in  April,  1S73, 
and  ended  them  early  in  1874.  The  present  pas- 
tor, Bev.  I.  C.  Knowlton,  assumed  his  charge  in 
October,  1875. 

In  1868  the  West  Acton  society  built,  furnished; 
and  paid  for  a  very  pretty  and  pleasant  meeting- 
house, whicli  it  has  used  and  greatly  enjoyed  ever 
since. 

In  1861  the  South  Acton  society  moved  into 
Exchange  Hall,  a  large  and  liandsome  auditorium, 
where  it  worsliipped  for  seventeen  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  a  church  of  inore  than 
thirty  members  was  oi^anized  at  West  Acton. 

February  21,  1878,  a  handsome  and  completely 
furnished  church  edifice  was  dedicated,  with  appro- 
priate services,  at  South  Acton.  We  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  enable  us  to  give  a  full  descrip^ 
tion  of  this  church,  that  the  reader  may  nuuk 
the  Contrast  between  it  and  the  ^' first  meeting- 
house.'* 

BapluU.  —  The  Baptist  Church  is  located  at 
West  Acton.  It  was  organized  July  10,  1846, 
with  a  membership  of  twenty-three  persons.  The* 
present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  seven. 
Since  the  orscanization  of  the  church  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  liave  been  added  to  it  by  baptism 
and  tlie  profession  of  their  faith.  During  tUis 
period  the  church  has  enjoyed  five  special  seasons 
of  revival.  This  church  has  had  two  meeting- 
houses ;  the  first  was  dedicated  July  19,  1847, 
and  was  burned  July  2,  1853.  Tiie  present  house 
was  dedicated  September  19,  1854.  It  is  a  well- 
planned  edifice,  adapted  to  its  purpose  iti  every 
respect^  and  an  ornament  to  tlie  vilUge. . 
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llw  foUoving  it  I  list  of  the  postots  of  this 
cbarch  and  the  length  of  their  pastonUes :  — 

Ee*.  Hence  Kichardsou,*  seven  years;  Rev.  "W, 
H.  Wat»on>  seven  years ;  Rev.  Jacob  Tuck,*  tliree 
yem;  fiev.  Walter  Rice,  three  years;  Rev.  W.  K. 
Bavey,  fiVe  years;  Rev.  J.  C.  Boomer,  four  yean; 
Ber.  J.  IL  Haakins,  bow  in  his  second  year. 


The  flnt  attempt  to  secnre  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  town  for  educational  purposes  was  in 
1740,  five  years  after  the  town  was  organized,  but 
the  town  voted  not  to  erect  schools  for  readiiig 
and  writing.  Tlie  next  year,  however,  at  the 
March  meeting,  it  was  voted  that  a  reading,  writing, 
and  moving  school  be  kept  for  six  months.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  such  a  school  wns  kept,  as  in 
the  May  meeting  it  was  propounded  "  liow  they  will 
order  the  schools  and  support  tlie  same,"  and  the 
article  wiis  dismissed.  But  in  1743,  at  a  special 
meeting  in  December,  a  grant  of  £1S,  old  tenor, 
yn/s  procured  for  a  rendiug  and  writing  school,  and 
the  town  was  divided  inio  three  parts.  This  divis- 
ion continaed  anttl  1751,  when  tlie  districts  were 
increased  to  six,  and  in  1771  another  was  added  ; 
for  a  few  years,  from  171TO-1800,  there  seem  to 
have  been  live  districts,  and  then  there  were  four 
for  abont  thirty  years,  when  the  present  division 
into  six  districts  was  brought  about. 

Suni^  the  period  tliat  tliere  were  only  fonr 
districts,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  southeast  part  of 
the  town  received  their  school  money  from  the 
town,  and  united  with  certain  inliabitants  of  Con- 
cord and  $iidbury,  and  had  a  sciiool  in  a  house 
^ich  was  located  just  across  tiie  Sudbury  line. 
This  was  called  "  the  School  of  the  Tliree  Friends." 
At  t^is  tinte,  also,  the  north  and  east  districts  were 
one. 

As, we  liave  seen,  the  town  took  no  decided 
action  in  rektion  to  schools  until  abont  ten  years 
after  its  incorporation;  but  from  this  we  are  not 
to  infer  that  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  town  were 
destitute  of  schools,  Tiie  first  sclioolmn.<iter3  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  residputs  of  ihe  town,  and 
they  undoubtedly  liad  private  scliools  before  they 
were  employed  by  the  town.  It  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  aftiT  the  first  opproprintion 
for  schools  before  there  was  any  town  apprnjiria- 
tion  for  school-houses;  and  at  lh.it  time  (1771) 
there  were  four  school-houses  which  were  private 


prqierty.    As  individuals  had  sufficient  enterprin 

to  build  houses  for  the  education  of  their  childrt^a  . 
before  the  town  assumed  that  work,  we  may  sup- 
pose they  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  erect  scbocds 
before  the  town,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  provide^ 
for  that  want. 

The  first  appropriations  for  the  sapport  of 
schools  were  very  small,  being  sometimes ,  onlj 
£12.  But  the  range  of  studies  to  be  taught  waa 
extremely  narrow,  and  the  wages  of  teachers  cor- 
respondingly low.  Tlie  schools  were  called  "Read- 
ing and  Writing  Schools,"  and,  until  the  present 
century,  nothing  but  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
knowledge  were  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have 
said  the  wages  of  teachers  were  low.  A  master  in 
the  winter  received  but  little  more  per  week  t\\^u, 
a  day-laborer,  and  the  head  of  «  "woman's  school" 
but  little  more  than  a  servant-girl.  As  late  as 
1760  an  order  was  drawn  to  )>ay  a  master  fifteen 
shillings  for  keeping  school  two  weeks  and  a  haU^, 
and  another  order  drawn  for  his  board  to  the 
amount  of  half  tiiat  sum.  One  of  the  most  aged 
residents  of  the  town  related  a  short  time  since  ihtit 
when  she  was  a  girl  the  lady  who  taoght  their 
school  in  the  summer  had  $1.00  per  week  for  bar 
services,  and  her  mother  received  $1.00  per  week 
for  boarding  her. 

It  was  undoubtedly  tlie  case  that  the  -grant  of- 
Ihe  town  for  schools  was  considerably  supplemented 
by  individual  donations  for  private  scliools.  Fon; 
many  years  sttcli  a  school  was  supported  in  the 
autumn  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  late, 
President  Asa  S.  Smith;  of  Dartmouth  College^ 
was  one  of  the  teacliers  of  lliat  school. 

Tlie  appropriations  for  schaols  have  been  grada> 
ally  incn<asc^  by  the  town  until  they  are  now 
sufficient  to  procure  an  average  yearly  'school 
instruction  of  nearly  eight  months.  Tlie  town  has. 
in  the  three  principal  vilL-iges  graded  school^ 
though,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  division  of,;tli^ 
town  into  somewhat  isolated  villages,  no  high 
school  has  been  establrshod.  This  want  is  su|h 
plcmented,  as  far  as  possible,  bv  giving  a  cotisider- 
able  latitude  to  the  range  of  studies  allowed  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  by  Ihe  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals in  sending  their  children  to  academies  ami 
high  schools  in  otlier  towns.  Dunnf^  the  period 
of  a  little  more  ihan  n  ccnturi-  four  styles  of  school- 
houses  have  been  erected  in  this  town.  In  1771 
seven  houses  were  built  ur  boiq;ht,  costing  about 
$80  each;  from  1870  to  1875  six,  were  built  or 
reiuired,  costing  from  $3,000  to  $8,000  each. 
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Eveij  district  in  the  town  ia  provided  with  a  com- 
fortable and  handsome  scliooUhouse. 
•  The  following  are  some  of  the.  names  of  natives 
of  Acton  who  liave  received  a  college  edacation: 
Nathan.  Davis,  John  Swift,  Asa  Piper,  Solomon 
Adams,  Daniel  Brooks,  Thomas  Nojes,  Luther 
Wright,  William  Emerson  Faulkner,  Moses  Adams, 
Josiah  Adams,  Luther  Faulkner,  Jonathan  E.  Scott, 
Joseph  Adams,  John  B.  Cutting,  Henry  Durant, 
Josiah  W.  Brown,  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  James 
Fletcher,  Geoi^e  8.  Parker,  Henry  L.  Parker, 
Henry  Skinner,  Ephraim  Hapgood,  Julian  A.  Mead. 

.       '  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

Under  the  date  of  March  21, 1744,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  town  voted  to  procure  powder  and  bullets 
a9^  town  stock:  under  a  later  date  is  the  record  of 
an  order  for  money  to  replenish  th^  town's  stock 
of  ammunition.  These  records  show  that  the  town 
was,  in  some  sens?,  a  military  organization  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  history. 

The  first  war  in  which  this  town  had  any  im- 
portant part  was  ^'  the  French  and  Indian  War  *' 
-(1756-63).  Just  what  part  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  had  in  that  war  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, because  of  the  kck  of  any  record.  There 
is  a  t^dition  tliat  Captain  Gershom  Davis  led  out 
a  company  from  Acton  in  1759,  and  that  Captain 
J.  Bobbins  led  another  company  four  years  later, 
near  the  close  of  the  war.  If  the^e  reports  are 
correct,  we  may  8uppo5e  that  Acton  had  a  com- 
pany, raised  by  voluntary  enlistments,  in  the  service 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  war;  for,  if 
the  town  was  thus  represented  during  the  latter 
part  of  it,  we  may  suppose  it  was  similarly  refpre- 
aented  during  the  earlier  part. 

The  next  war  in  which  the  men  of  Acton  had  a 
prominent  part  was  that  of  the  Revolution.  The 
records  show,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  as  early  as 
1770,  the  citizens  of  this  town  begin  to  feel 
serious  concern  as  to  the  result  of  the  conflict 
which  had  begun  to  arise  between  the  interests 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  and  the  British 
mmistry,  and  the  later  records,  which  we  cite  in 
another  place,  show  that  this  concern  grew  rather 
than  diminished  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
town,  and  the  result  was,  tliat  in  tlie  winter  of 
1774-75  the  town  had  three  military  companies 
regularly  enrolled.  Two  of  these  were  militia 
companies,  and  the  third  was  a  company  com- 
posed of  young  men  who  were  the  pride  of  the 
town,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis, 


a  young  man  in  the  flash  of  eariy  manhood,  being 
only  thirty  years  of  age,  courageous  and  beloved. 
This  company  was  paid  by  the  town  for  drilling 
twice  a  week,  and  was  to  be  ready  for  duty  upon  a 
moment's  notice,  and  was  known  as  tlie  company  of 
minute-men. 

Week  after  week,  during  those  long  winter 
months,  these  young  men  met,  in  some  bam  it 
may  be,  and  practised  the  art  of  war,  to  be  ready 
to  stand  in  the  breach  and  do  honor  to  their  town 
if  the  awful  arbitrament  of  arms  should  come,  but 
probably  having  little  thought  that  a  tilt  at  arms 
with  the  troops  of  King  George  was  really  immi- 
nent. But  in  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775^ 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  hours  before  the  Brit- 
ish troops  entered  Concord,  a  horseman,  whose 
name  is  to  us  unknown,  rode  at  full  speed  up  to 
the  house  of  Captain  Bobbins,  the  commissioned 
officer  of  Acton  who  lived  nearest  to  Concord,  and 
the  commander  of  a  militia  company,  and  with  a 
heavy  club,  as  it  seemed  to  those  within,  struck 
the  comer  of  the  house  and  cried  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  ^'Captain  Bobbins!  Captain  Bobbins! 
Up  I  up!  the  Begulars  are  coming  to  Concord. 
Quick  as  possible  alarm  Acton  I "  In  a  very  few 
minutes  Captain  Bobbius's  son  was  on  horseback, 
and  hastened  to  the  house  of  Captain  Davis,  who 
lived  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  with  the  thrilling 
message,  so  mysteriously  given.  Captain  Davis^s 
children  were  all  sick,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  that  if  he  went  to  Concord  he  would 
never  return  alive ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  be- 
stirred himself  so  energetically  that  when  the  sun 
was  but  a  little  more  tlian  an  hour  high  he  had 
his  com|)auy  together  and  was  on  the  march  for 
Concord,  the  fifer,  Luther  Bbnchard,  playing,  as 
tradition  savs,  the  tune  of  the  White  Cockade. 
Davis  reached  the  vicimige  of  the  old  North  Bridge 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  led  his  men  to  the  left 
of  the  line  of  provincLil  troops  (he  was  the 
youngest  captain),  which  were  marshalled  on  the 
heights  overlooking  that  spot.  At  this  point  we 
can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  to  the  inscription 
upon  the  stately  monument  which  was  erected  in 
1851  on  Acton  Common,  by  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  town  of  Acton,  over  the  remains 
of  the  three  citizen  soldiers  of  Acton  who  fell  on 
that  memorable  dav. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Concord  Fight  will 
find  a  place  most  imturally  in  the  annals  of  the 
town  wliere  it  occurred.  We  attempt  no  descrip- 
tion of  this  historic  event,  except  so  &r  as  is  neoes-  . 
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9arr  to' bring  ont  (lie  honorable  port  which  t!ie  men 
of  Acton  Iiad  in  the  achievements  of  that  occasion. 
The  occasion  of  the  immediate  advance  of  the  pro- 
viacial'  troops  iras  the  o])parent  desi^  of  the  royal- 
ist soldiers  to  take  tap  the  pimks  of  the  bridge  and 
thus  cot  them  off  from  the  village,  vliich,  from  the 
appearance  of  smoke  in  that  direction,  they  thought 
might  be  in  flames. 

The  time  for  action  had  come,  bat  who  -n-nuld 
take  the  post  of  danger?  This  vas  to  take  a  step 
which  bad  been  long  talked  about  and  tbreatenetl, 
but  whicii  iieter  Iiad  been  taken.  It  was  to  cease 
to  be  mere  remonstrants  and  become  actual  rebels. 
It  was  to  expose  one's  self  not  nmply  to  the  peril  of 
tiie  battle-field,  but  to  tlie  ignominy  of  the  scatTold. 
Colonel  Robinson,  Major  Buttrick,  Captain  Davis, 
and  the  Acton  minute-men  led  the  provincial  sol- 
diers as  they  assumed  this  position. 

The  principal  facts  of  the  fight  at  the  Bridge  are 
these,  as  given  by  JoMali  Adams  inliis  Acton  Cen- 
tennial Address,  dnliverrd  in  1835:  1.  Two  or 
three  shots  from  the  enemy,  followed  by  a  vollfv, 
by  whicli-  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  Captain 
Davis's  company,  was  wounded ;  2.  A  general  fire 
from  the  Americans,  by  order  c4  Major  Buttrick, 


by  which  one  of  the  enemy  vis  killed  and  ferent 
were  wounded;  3.  A  return  of  the  fin,  whii^* 
killed  Captain  Davis  and  Abt>er  Hoeiner  of  hia 
company,  and  wounded  otiiers.  When  Captain ' 
Davis  was  killed  lie  was  in  the  act  of  taking  aim, 
as  be  carried  a  gun  as  well  as  a  sword.  (He  wu 
a  gunsmith  by  tRule,  and  fitted  bayonets  to  the 
guns  of  his  men.  8ome  suppose  the  Acton  coni- 
pany  ms  the  only  one  present  at  tlw  Concord 
Fight  that  had  bayonets). 

At  this  point  we  insert  a  dqjosition  of  the  wife 
of  Captain  Davis,  which  was  taken  with  othera  in 
1835,  to  substantiate  Acton's  claim,  as  regards  the 
part  lier  citizens  had  in  the  historical  event  which 
we  are  now  considering :  — 

"I,  Hannah  I>eiglitoii  of  Acton,  testify  that' I 
am  eiffify-ntHe  years  of  age.  Isaac  Davis,  who 
was  killed  in  the  Concord  Fight  in  1775,  was  my 
husband.  He  was  tlieti  thirty  years  of  age.  We 
had  foar  children, —  the  youngest  aboot  fifteen 
montlis  old.  Tliey -were  all  unwell  wlien  tie  Idt  me 
in  the  morning,  some  of  tliem  with  the  canker-^sh. 
Tlie  alarm  was  gicen  early  in  the  morning,  and  my 
husband  lost  no  time  in  making  ready  to  go  to 
Concord  with  bis  company.  A  considerable  nam- 
ber  of  them  came  to  the  house  and  made  their  car- 
tridges there.  The  asn  was  from  one  to  two  hour* 
high  wlien  they  marched  for  Concord. 

"  Kly  husband  said  but  little  that  momii^.  He* 
seemed  serious  and  tboughtfid,  but  never  seemed 
to  Itesitate  as  to  the  course  of  his  duty.  As  be  led 
the  company  from  the  honse  lie  turned  himself! 
ronnd,  and  seemed  to  have  something  to  communi- 
cate. He  only  said, '  Take  good  care  of  the  chil- 
dren,' and  va»  soon  out  of  sight.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  brought  Itomc  a  corpse.  He  was  placed 
in  my  bedroom  till  the  funeral. .  His  countenance 
was  pleasant,  and  seemed  but  little  altered.  The 
bodies  of  Abner  Ilosmor,  one  of  the  company,  and 
of  James  Ilayward,  one  of  tlie  militia  comptny>- 
wlio  was  killed  in  Lexington  in  the  afternoon,  were ' 
brought  to  the  house,  where  tlie  funeral  of  the 
three  was  attended  together." 

In  setting  forth  whnt  we  Iwlieve  to  be  the  just 
claims  of  the  town  of  Acton,  as  n^rds  her  jiart 
in  tlie  critical  contest  of  the  Revolution,  we  wirfi 
to  say  nothing  in  disjtarngement  of  the  valor  of  the- 
citizens  of  other  towns:  before  the  eventful  19th 
of  .\pril  Was  over  the  royal  trooiis  learned  that  the 
valor  of  none  of  the  yeomen  of  old  Itliddh'sex  was 
to  be  d)>s))i»il.  But  whati^ver  body  of  men  voliin> 
tarily  assumed  tlw  post  of  grtalest  daiigrr  on  that 
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oocision  was.  entitled  to  the.  highest  meed  of 
piftiiM  i  and  as  Acton^  in  the  person  of  her  sons, 
to6k  that  position,  apparently  as  a  volunteer,  simple 
justice  demands  tliat  slie  should  receive  the  honor 
which  is  lier  due ;  and  her  ckiiins  are  so  well  es- 
tablished and  $6  generally  conceded,  tliat  we  liave 
no  doubt  tlie  final  verdict  of  history  will  be  just  to 
her.  •'  Acton  soldiers  were  not  only  active  at  tlie 
Old  North  Bridge,  but  joined  in  thw'  pursuit  of  the 
British  to  Cambridge;  and  at  Lexington,  James 
Hay  ward,  a  member  of  Lieutenant  Hunt's  militia 
company,  was  killed  while  in  the  act  of  firing  at  a 
British  soldier.  Tlie  ball  which  killed  him  passed 
throl^h  his  powder-horn,  —  a  relic  which  is  now 
lield  in  the  town.  Acton  had  a  most  honorable  part 
in  the  struggle  of  tlie  Revolution,  from  the  begin- 
*  ning  to  the  end.  We  have  a  roll  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  names  of  men  who  liad  some  pirt  in  the 
struggles  of  that  war,  and  there  are  probably  thirty 
or  forty  more  names  which  are  lost.  One  member 
of  Captain  Davis's  company,  Thomas  Thorp,  went 
through  tlie  whole  war.  He  stood  near  Davis 
when  he  was  shot,  and  some  of  his  blood  fell  upon 
his  clothes;  and  he  used  to  say  that  wlierever  he 
went  during  the  whole  war  he  seemed  to  see  that 
blood  urging  him  to  do  his  duty.  Tlie  town  not 
only  sent  her  sons  to  battle,  but  bought  clothing 
aiid  beef  for  the  armv,  to  the  full  amount  of  her 
proportion,  and  sent  all  the  provisions  she  could 
spare  to  Boston  when  tliat  town  was  in  distress. 

As  we  have  studied  the  old  records  of  this  town 
covering  this  period,  we  have  been  reminded  of  tlie 
spirit  of  Sparta  among  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
luive  been  led  to  excUim,  **  If  Acton  was  not  ike 
Sparta  of  Middlesex,  she  was  a  Sparta  in  every 
respect !  ^' 

The  War  of  1812,  as  is  well  known,  was  very 
unpopular  throughout  New  England ;  but  near  the 
begimiing  of  the  war  eight  or  ten  Acton  men 
enlisted  into  the  army,  and  in  1814  the  military 
company  called  the  ''Davis  Blues''  was  ordered 
into  ^rvice  as  a  body,  and  was  despatched  to 
Boston  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  tliat  place  against 
an  apprehended  attack. 

At  this  point  we  quote  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
JohnC.  Park,  a  native  of  Acton,  and  a  grandson 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Adams :  "  I  well  reineniber  the  com- 
motion in  Acton,  on  the  day  when  the  Blues 
met  to  take  up  their  march  to  Boston.  We  boys 
were  wild  with  excitement;  but  when  the  large 
doors  of  the  meeting-house  were  thrown  open,  and 
it  was  understood  that  die  company  would  have 


prayers  offered  for  them,  we  were  sobered  at  once. 
I  thought  the  prayer  was  very  earnest  and  afipro^ 
priate,  and  was  indignant,  when,  afterwards,  among 
the  gathered  knots  of  men  in  front  of  the  poich, 
I  heard  some  criticising  it  as  being  too  mudi  tinc- 
tured with  the  good  old  minister's  anti-war  senti- 
ments. In  a  few  days  the  fifelr  returned  and  ga%'e 
glowing  accounts*  of  tlieir  endiusiastic  reoeptioh, 
and  the  march  of  the  Blues  through  Boston.  It 
seems  tliat  at  every  street  corner  the  ;men  and 
boys  would  cheer,  and  tlie  drum  and  the  fife  were 
expected  to  respond  with  a  triple  roll  and  salute* 
The  poor  fifer  was  so  exhausted  with  his  untiring 
eiforts  to  pipe  shrill  for  the  honor  oC  his  corps  and 
the  town,  that  he  was  taken  with  spitting  of  blood 
and  had  to  return  Imme.  This,  I  believe,  was  the 
only  blood  shed  during  the  campaign."  It  is  need- 
less to  state,  wliat  is  well  known,  that  the  enemy 
kept  aloof  from  Boston ;  otherwise,  doubtless,  the 
''Davis  Blues''  would  Imve  given  as  good  an  account 
of  themselves  as  did  the  minute-men  thirty  years 
before.  This  company, *the  ''Davis  Blues,"  was  a 
very  fine  one,  and  for  many  years  was  the  pride 
of  the  town.  Two  of  its  member8>  who  went  to 
Boston,  Captain  John  Fletcher  and  Abel  Forbush, 
are  still  living. 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  statement  of  Acton's 
part  hi  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  There  was  in 
Acton.  ])rior  to  this  war,  a  military  company  called 
the  "  r^vis  Guards,"  under  the  commaiid  of  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Tuttle. 

As  the  clouds  thickened  over  the  Southern  hori- 
zon, this  company  was  called  together  quite  fre- 
quently to  drill,  though  few,  if  any  of  its  members, 
thought  their  services  would  be  really  called  for. 
But  in  the  evening  of  April  16,  1861,  the  order 
came  for  Captain  Tuttle  to  report  with  his  company 
at  the  regimental  lieadquarters  in  Ijowell  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  The  order  was  merely 
a  telegram,  without  any  particulars  respecting  the 
equipment  of  the  men.  Messengers  were  at  once 
sent  in  all  directions  to  notify  the  men  to  be  at 
the  armory  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock  (some 
of  the  men  were  twenty  miles  away).  Captain 
Tuttle  then  liastened  to  Lowell  for  furtlier  instruc- 
tions, and  u'as  so  expeditious  in  his  movements, 
that  he  made  the  journey  to  Lowell  and  back, 
made  all  his  private  arrangements,  and  liad  nearly 
all  his  men  at  the  armory  the  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  readv  to  start  for  the  seat  of  war.  It  was 
a  dark,  coUl,  and  rainy  morning.  The  bells  were 
rung  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  and  tlie  citizei^ 
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met  in  large  numbers  to  see  their  soldier  brothers 
off.  The/  all  assembled,  and  the  minister,  Bev. 
A.  Morton,  offered  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  blessing  upon  the  soldiers,  and  their  safe  re- 
tum«  Said  the  Acton  Sentinel  of  that  date :  ''  At 
the  appointed  time  forty-five  men  in  full  uniform 
responded  to  the  call^  and  departed  for  Lowell 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  friends,  llie 
captain  of  the  company,  though  a  Breckinridge 
Democrat,  will  be  found  true  to  the  Union,  as  was 
the  commander  of  the. minute-men  almost  eighty- 
six  years  ago.     God  speed  the  right !  '^ 

The  company  was  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  in 
Lowell  before  the  appointed  hour.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  Acton  comp^inr,  leaving  their 
armory  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  17, 
was  probably  the -first  really  to  start  for  the  seat  of 
war;  and  liad  tl>eir  place  of  rendezvous  been  Bos- 
ton instead  of  Lowell,  this  honor  would  have  been, 
conceded. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  service  of  the  Old 
Sixth  regiment  doubtless  appears  in  this  work,  in 
its  proper  place,  and  any  reference  to  it  by  us 
would  be  a  repetition.  We  will  simply  say,  that 
in  passing  through  Baltimore  every  window  of 
the  car  which  bore  the  Acton  company  was  broken 
by  missiles  thrown  by  the  mob,  and  one  bullet 
passed  through  it  During  the  whole  campaign 
the  Acton  company  (Co.  C)  shirked  no  hardship 
and  evaded  no  danger,  and  were  a  credit  to  the 
town  in  every  respect. 

That  the  reader  mav  have  some  idea  of  the 
patriotic  feeling  which  pervaded  the  town  at  this 
time,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  one  of  many  let- 
ters which  were  sent  to  the  captain  of  the  "  Davis 
Guards  *'  after  he  left  home. 

Under  date  of  April  21,  Hon.  John  Fletcher,  Jr.> 
w'rote :  "  Our  citizens  are  alive  with  enthu- 
si,ism  and  praise  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
readiness  with  which  they  responded  to  the  call  to 

march Acton  gets  compliments  from  all 

sources,  on  account  of  tlie  Guards.  I  was  in 
Lowell  Thursday,  and  heard  many  speak  in  their 
praise.  Many  in  town  who  have  not  becm  favorable 
to  the  military  are  wide  awake  and  rendy  to  vote 
for  any  appropriation  that  may  be  needed  for  the 
company  and  their  families.  Tell  the  Guanls 
not  to  borrow  a  moment's  trouble  with  reference 
tcJ  the  wants  of  their  families,  as  we  are  to  have  a 
town-meeting  on  Saturday  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  appropriation,  as  a  contingent 
fund,  to  be  applied,  as  needed,  for  the  comfort  of 


their  families.  .  ,  .  •  We  keep  the  flag  flying  from 
the  monument,  and  intend  to  until  the  Guardfi 
return.  Bev.  Mr.  Morton  made  allusion  to  the 
company  in  his  morning  prayer,  which  brought,  ^ 
tears  from  his  own  and  most  of  his  hearers'  eyes. 
The  Guards  have  the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  ^ 
all.  Tell  the  boys  to  keep  up  good  courage,  and 
take  good  aim  when  in  sight  of  tlie  enemy.  God 
bless  vou  all."  » 

When  the  "  Davis  Guards  *'  retu,med  they  had1i|, 
grand  reception,  and  they  and  their  iiamiliea  wjero  . 
given  a  public  dinner  at  the  town-hall. . 

It  must  suffice  to  say,  with  reference  to  the; 
whole  matter,  that  the  spirit  which  characteriiedc^' 
the  people  of  this  town  at  the  outbreak  of  ithe 
BebeUion  continued  with  them  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  » 

Acton  furnished  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  > 
men  for  the  military  service,  and  thirty  over  all  \ 
demands.      Twentv  of  these  were  commissioned  < 
officers.     Tlie  amount  of  money  raised  and  ex- 
pended for  war  purposes,  exclusive  of  state  aid,  was 
$13,072;  the  amount  expended  to  aid  soldiers' 
families,  which  has  been  refunded,  3^,737.03. 

Acton  has  inaugurated  and  participated  in  several 
celebrations,  which  have  been  occasions  of  raro 
interest.  April  19,  1825,  she  united  with  Con- ^ 
cord  in  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  . 
Concord  Fight.  In  this  celebration  the  Acton 
military  under  the  command  of  Colonel  W.  B.- 
Faulkner was  a  great  credit  to  the  town. 

July  21,  1835,  the  town  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  history.  A  valuable 
historical  address  was  delivered  by  Josiah  Adams; 
quite  a  number  of  the  membera  of  Captain 
Davis's  Company  were  present;  there  was  a-, 
grand  dinner,  and  a  most  successful  celebration 
in  every  respect. 

In  November,  1851,  the  massive  monument 
which  stands  on  Acton  Common  was  dedicated  with  . 
most  interesting  services,  which  were  listened  to 
and  witnessed  by  a  great  throng  of  people.  Gov- 
ernor Houtwcll  delivered  the  address,  and  Rev.  John 
Pierj)ont  contributed  a  poem,  and  there  were  all 
the  elements  of  a  most  interesting  celebration. 

April  19,  1S75,  Acton  united  with  Concord  and 
Lpxincrton  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  htmdredth 
anniversarv  of  the  Conronl  Fidit  and  the  Battle  of 
Lexington.  \\o\\\  Concord  and  Lexington  extended 
to  Acton  most  conlial  invitations  to  participate 
in  the  celebrations  in  the  respective  towns,  and 
Acton  was  represented  in  both.     She  contributed 
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largely  to  the  brilluiit  ngeant  at  Concord  b; 
sending  a  fine  tompanj  of  iniiiute-men,  under  tlie 
command  of  Captain  A.  C.  Hwdley.  Speeches 
by  Luther  Conaitl,  prepared  for  the  Lexington 
eelebiahon,  and  by  Kev.  FmnlLlin  P.  Wood,  pie- 
paKd  for  the  Concord  celebration,  are  in  the  pub- 
lished exercises  of  the  two  towns,  as  reprewnta- 
tions  of  Acton  sentiment  respecting  the  important 
erents  which  were  celebrated  on  tliat  day. 

'•Toly  4,  1876,  this  town  observed  the  one 
biUdtedth  natioiiol  anniveisaiy  by  a  historical 
address  at  the  Town  Hall  by  Ber.  Franklin  P. 
Wood,  by  the  reading  of  tlie  Dechiration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  other  appropriate  exercises. 

This  simple  statement  of   pnbtic  celebrations 
atibws  that  this  town  has  not  only  been  distin- 
guished for  her  achievements,  but  has  been  sai{i< 
.  Gently  aware  of  tlieir  importance  to  have  the 
memoiy  of  them  preserved. 

Oor  space  pennits  us  to  refer  to  only  two 
n^ves  of  Acton  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
literary  attainments. 

Eev.  "William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  bom  June  21, 
1820 ;  gradoated  tX.  the  University  of  Vennont  in 
1839.  at  Aodover  Seminary  in  1843;  pastor  at 


Bnndon,  Vermont,  1843-1845;  profeaaor  of  - 
English  Literature  in  Universityof  Vermont,  1845- 
1K5£;  professor  of  Sacied  lihetoric  and  ^utoral 
Tlieology  in  Auburn  Seminary,  1852  - 1854;  pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiaslical  History  and  Pastoral  Tlie- 
ology in  Andover  Seminary,  1854- 1S62;  co-poslor 
of  Brick  Chnrcli,  Xew  York,  1862  -  1S63 ;  profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  iu  Unim  Seminary,  Xew  . 
York,  186:i-1874;  professor  of  Systematic  The-  . 
ol<^  in  Union  Seminary  since  1^74.  His  publi- 
cations are :  History  of  Chnstion  Doctrine,  Tlieo- 
lineal  Essays,  Literary  Essays,,  Jlomiletics  aiul 
P^toral  Tlieology,  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man, 
Translation  of  (jueriche's  Church  history,  Traus- 
lation  of  Tlieremin's  Rhetoric. 

Rev.  James  Fletcher,  A.  M.,  wu  bom  Septem- 
ber 5,  1823,  prepared  for  college  at  ^ev  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843, 
and  at  Andover  in  1846;  lie  was  pastor  of  the 
Maple  Street  Church,  Danvers,  ]^Iass,,  for  fifteen 
years;  principol  of  the  Danvers  High  School, 
five  years;  principal  of  the  Lawrence  Academy, 
Qrotou,  seven  years;  and  is  now  principal,  of 
the  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  at  Manchester, 
Vermont. 
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"^  RLINGTO\    was  formerly  the 

town  of  West  Cambridge,  the 

name  having  been  changed  by 

legislative  act  April  13,  1867. 

1  The  westerly  or  Second  Parish 

,   in  Cambridge  was  incorporated 

I  as  a    town  by    the  name   of 

I  West     Cambridge,    Februarv 

'  27,  1807. 

Tlie  ancient  or  aboriginal 
mime  of  the  locality  was  Menolomy,  from  the  name 
of  the  river  which  for  a  long  period  was  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  old  First  and  Second  Parishes 
in  Cambridge,  and  aflenrnrd  between  the  towns  of 
West  Cambridge  and  Cambridge,  which  river  in 
the  earliest  times^  and  even  to  a  comparatively 
Rcent  period,  was  known  as  the  Menotomy  Biver. 


Tlie  stream  is  now  nsoallj  called  the  Alewife 
Brook. 

Farms  were  granted  to  inhabitants  of  Cambridge 
in  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Arlington  in  1633. 
A  highway  to  Menotomy  from  the  present  Old 
Cambridge  existed  prior  to  1636.  In  the  proprie- 
tors' records  of  Cambridge  mention  is  made  of  the 
"  new  lots  next  ^ilenotomy  "  as  early  as  1638.  A 
rood  was  laid  out  from  the  Watertowu  line  to 
Cooke's  mill  at  Menotomy  in  1638. 

Tliis  mill,  probably  erected  in  1637,  or  the  year 
previous,  was  the  first  in  the  place  now  Arlington, 
and  the  earliest  in  tlie  old  town,  with  the  exception 
of  a  windmill  mentioned  in  Paige's  Hiatorg  i^ 
Cambrylge.  Colonel  Geoi^  Cooke,  its  owner,  w  ho 
is  styled  "Captain,"  was  slain  in  Ireland  in  the 
wars,  in  1652.     He  hod  one  dwelling-house  with 
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mill  and  oiithouse8>  and:  twentj  acres  of  land  here 
in  \%i^.  He  had  abo  tlie  gnknt  of  a  farm  of  six 
hundred  acres  from  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
mill,  whose  ancient  dam  still  remains  in  the  mill- 
pond  of  Samuel  A.  Fowle,  and  was  in  use  till  the 
present  century. 

A  road  from  Wobum,  "leading  to  Cambridge- 
mill  and  town/'  was  laid  out  in  164-:3.  In  1664 
John  Adams  bought  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  then 
of  England,  and  brother  of  Colonel  George  Cooke^ 
thirteen  acres,  meadow  and  upland,  lying  by  'Noto- 
my  River,  and  abutting  on  the  highway  leading  from 
Cambridge  to  Concord,  east.  Adams  also^  in  1 664, 
had  a  farm  of  117  acres,  by  him  purchased  of  Gol- 
den Moore,  and  laid  out  on  the  "  waste  lands  "  in 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  Arlington,  with  allowance 
for  the  "  great  road "  or  highway  that  leads  to 
Concord.  This  John  Adams  was  a  millwright,  and 
resided  in  the  old  Adams  house  that  was  standing 
near  the  present  centre  railway-station  till  a  recent 
date.    He  died  here  in  1 706,  aged  about  eighty-five. 

In  1665  '^Capt.  Ck)oke's  mill-lane''  is  men- 
tioned in  a  deed  from  John  Brown,  then  of  Marl- 
borough, to  Bobert  Wilson,  the  former  conveying 
his  dwelling-house  and  bam,  with  six  acres  of  land, 
showing  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  residents  of 
this  district.  The  Wilsons  occupied  this  property 
for  over  a  centurv  afterward.  The  mill-Lane  led 
from  the  mill-gate  to  the  Concord  road,  and  is  now 
called  Water  Street,  and  was  a  portion  of  the  road 
to  the  Watertown  line  laid  out  in  1638.  In  1724 
the  road  leading  to  Waterto\ni  was  removed  from 
the  northerly  to  the  southerly  side  of  the  land 
reserved  for  a  burying-place ;  in  which  probably 
there  were'no  interments  before  173'2,  andvervfew 
beforfe  1736,  the  date  of  the  earliest  gravestones. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  fumished  some 
dozen  soldiers  in  the  Indian  war  of  1675.  A 
tax-list  for  1688  contains  the  names  of  twenty- 
three  tax-mvers  in  that  vear.  In  1693  Cambridirc 
granted  the  Menotomy  people  land  upon  their  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  the  town,  near  the  liigliway, 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  a  school-house. 

In  1703  several  persons,  residents  of  ^Icnotomy, 
and  worshipping  at  Cambridge  Old  Parish,  were 
granted  liberty  "for  the  erecting  a  conreniencv  — 
against  the  college  fence,  northward  of  our  meet- 
.  ing-house  —  for  the  standing  of  their  horses  on 
&ibbatli  days.'' 

.  In  1725  the  people  of  Cambridge  on  the  w<»stcrly 
side  of  Menotomv  River,  desirincr  better  accoin- 
modation  for  public  worship,  petitioned  the  town, 


unsuccessfully,  to  consent  that  thej  might  become 
a  separate  precinct.  The  request  was  renewed  in 
1728,  and  granted  in  1732,  when, .after  several^ 
petitions  to  the  General  Court  on  the  subject,  the 
order  for  a  new  precinct  in  Cambridge  was  issued,. 
December  27,  1732,  and  the  section  by  legislative 
act  set  off  as  a  distinct  precinct. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cambridge  Northwest  or  Second  Pre- 
cinct, a^  this  part  of  Cambridge  was  now  called, 
was  held  January  29,  1732-33,  at  the  school- 
house  in  the  said  precinct,  when  a  precinct  cl^rk 
was  chosen  and  sworn,  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  assist  in  calling  meetings.  At  a  second  meedipjg, 
in  March  following,  the  other  precinct  ofiicer9  were 
chosen,  and  it  was  vote<l  to  desire  "  our  neighbpis 
in  the  adjacent  part  of  Charlestown  to  join  wf^h 
us  in  settling  the  gospel  ministry  among  us." 

The  land  whicli  had  been  reserved  out  of  the 
commons  for  a  burying-place  was  the  spot  selected 
as  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  meeting-hpose 
to  stand,  and  near  the  northeasterly  comer  of  that 
land.  A  sum  was  voted  for  building  the  house, 
which  was  to  have  a  suitable  belfry,  and  a  building 
committee  of  five  was  chosen.  A  committee  .wai 
chosen  also  to  provide  for  a  reading  and  writing 
school  in  the  precinct. 

October  8,  1733,  several  Charlestown  inhabi- 
tants entered  into  agreement  to  assist  in  building 
the  meeting-house,  and  for  settling  and  supporting 
.preaching  in  the  precinct.  April  1,  previous, 
Tliomas  Osbom  was  baptized  by  Rev.  John  Han- 
cock of  Lexington,  ^vho  records  this  as  ''  the  first 
child  baptized  in  the  congregation  at  the  school- 
house  at  Menotomv.'' 

In  1731  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and 
it  stood  just  seventy  years.  It  first  had  eighteen 
pews,  one  being  the  ministerial  pew,  which  was 
next  to  the  pulpit  stairs;  no  others  were  then 
allowed.  A  ^Ir.  Smith  was  preaching  here  in 
1734,  and  a  gift  of  fifty  pounds  from  various  in- 
dividuals was  made  toward  building  the  meeting- 
house durincc  this  vear.  Februarv  1,  1735,  this 
meeting-house  was  opened  and  consecrated. 

Attempts  were  made  to  settle  several  gentlemen 
as  ministers,  but  unsncx^essfully  till  the  choice  of 
(he  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke.  May  21st,  1789,  who 
accepted  their  invitation  and  took  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  church  in  the  precinct  September  9, 
1739,  and  September  12,  following,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  this  church  and  congregation. 

The  church  thus  gatliered  contained  eighty-three 
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original  members,  including  the  pastor,  eiglitj  of 
whom  were  from  the  Cambridge  church,  and  three 
had  belonged  to  other  churches.  Tlie  Rev.  John 
Hancock  of  Lexington  had  charge  of  the  exercises 
of  organization. 

The  Bev.  Samuel  Cooke,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Second  Precinct  in  Cambridge,  was  a  native  of 
Hadley,  aii4  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1735. 
At  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cooke  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Turell  of  Medford  preached  a  sermon,  which  was 
printed. 

After  Mr.  Cookers  settlement  nothing  particu- 
larly eventful  happened  in  the  precinct  for  many 
yea^.  .  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and  his  sermons 
and  papers  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  He  was  a  good  penman  and  a  careful 
record-keeper.  He  preached  on  many  public  occa- 
sions in  other  places.  A  number  of  his  discourses 
were  published. 

In  the  year  ,1740  there  was  a  large  mortality 
in  the  precinct,  the  number  of  deaths  reaching 
twenty-six. 

In  1758  Captain  Thomas  Adams  and  company 
served  eight  month?  in  the  French  War,  and  re- 
turned from  the  service  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man,  who  died  in  a  fit. 

In  1762  the  Second  Parish  in  Cambridge,  with 
certain  intiabitants  of  Charlestown,  was  incorporated 
into  a  district,  generally  called  Meuotomy,  which 
included  all  the  territory  in  tiie  two  towns  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  Menotomy  River. 

In  1764  occurred  in  the  precinct  the  death  of 
Hannah  Bobbins,  a  dwarf,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years;  who  from  about  fifteen  months  old 
continued  the  same  in  stature  and  understanding 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  had  the  actions  of  a 
child  of  tliat  age. 

An. important  part  of  the  battle  of  April  19, 
1775,  took  place  in  this  precinct.  Tlie  people  of 
this  part  of  the  town  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion patriotic.  A  company  of  minute-men  was 
raised  previous  to  April  6,  1775,  in  Menotomy, 
which  under  its  captain,  Benjamin  Locke,  was 
afterward  in  service  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
and  on  whose  roll,  under  date  of  October  6,  1775, 
were  fifty-three  names. 

The  British  passed  through  the  present  town  of 
Arlington  on  their  way  to  Conronl  on  the  night 
of  April  18,  1775.  Their  progrpss  was  stealthy, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  nny  one  except 
members  of  the  Provincial  Committees  of  Safetv 
and  Supplies,  at  Wetlierby's  taveni,  some  of  whom 


were  spending  the  m'giit,  intendhig  to  meet  at 
Wobuni  on  the  10th.  The  British,  having  in- 
formation of  the  presence  of  these  persona,  hllted 
opposite  the  house  and  proceeded  to  search  tlie 
premises.  The  members,  without  dressing  tliem- 
selves,  escaped  by  the  back  way  into  the  fields. 

At  midday  on  the  19tli  the  British  reinforce- 
ment under  Lord  Percy  made  its  appearance  tm 
the  main  street  in  Menotomv,  on  the  march  to 
LexingtQn.  The  wagon-train  of  the  British,  be- 
coming separated  from  this  body  of  troops,  was 
captured  in  front  of  the  meeting-house  in  this  pre- 
cinct by  a  party,  mostly  exempts,  or  men  too  old 
to  go  into  active  service.  The  papers  of  the  timle 
say  the  body  of  the  enemy  guarding  the  stores 
were  twelve  in  number.  The  party  who  made  the 
capture  }X)sted  themselves  behind  a  stone-wail,  and 
fired  on  the  train  when  it  came  up.  They  killed 
one -^  some  accounts  say  two  —  of  the  British, 
wounded  several,  and  took  six  prisoners ;  shooting 
five  horses,  and  taking  possession  of  all  the  anns, 
stores,  and  provisions,  without  loss  on  our  side. 
One  of  the  killed  was  said  to  be  a  lieutenant,  who 
went  \iith  the  convoy  for  his  recreation  and  to  view 
the  country.  The  wagons  were  drawn  to  the  hollow, 
to  the  east  of  the  present  railway  station,  and  the 
traces  of  the  skimiisli  on  the  road  were  obliterated. 

The  passage  of  the  British  through  Menotomy,. 
at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  their 
retreat  from  Lexington  and  Concord,  was  through 
an  incessant  fire.  On  the  descent  from  the  high 
grounds  to  the  plain  the  fire  was  brisk.  Here 
a  musket-ball  struck  the  pin  out  of  the  hair  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren's  earlock,  and  the  militia  were 
so  close  on  the  rear  of  the  enemv,  that  Dr.  Eli-. 
plialet  DoM'ner  of  Roxbury  killed  one  of  them  in 
single  combat  with  the  bayonet. 

A  body  of  men,  principally  from  Danvers,  entered 
a  walled  enclosure  and  piled  bundles  of  shingles 
to  form  a  breastwork  near  the  house  of  Jason  Rus- 
sell, where  thev  were  surrounded  bv  the  British  and 
many  were  killed.  Some,  when  overpowered  by  the 
British,  soucrht  ineffectuallv  a  shelter  in  this  house. 
Few,  save  some  in  the  cellar,  escaped  death.  Tlie 
balls  poured  through  the  windows  of  the*  house, 
making  havoc  of  the  glass.  Daniel  Townsend  of 
Lynnfield  leaped  through  an  end  window,  carrying 
the  sash  and  all  \\\i\\  him,  and  fell  dead  instantly 
outside.  It  is  difficult,  in  our  limited  space, 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  engage^- 
ment  at  this  spot.  Russell,  the  owner  of  the  house, 
was  here  killed,  and  his  body,  with,  eleven  others 
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slain  by  the  British,  was  afterwards  interred  in  a 
common  grave  in  the  precinct  burying-groond. 
The  British^  galled  by  their  losses,  were  determined 
that  all  who  fired  on  them  from  the  houses  on  the 
line  of  march  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  destruction  of  property  caused  by  tlie  Brit- 
ish during  tlieir  retreat  through  Menotomy  was 
cpnsiderable.  Damage  was  done  to  the  meeting- 
bouse  and  school-house,  and  houses  were  plundered 
and  some  fired.  Bullets  were  shot  into. many  of 
them.  Tlie  pursuit  of  the  provincials,  however, 
was  too  close  for  the  British  to  effect  much.  Mrs. 
Hannah  Adams,  was  driven  from  her  bed  by  tliem, 
and  forced  to  take  shelter  with  her  new-bom  child 
in  an  outhouse.  Jabez  Wvman  and  Jason  Win- 
ship  were  killed  while  drinking  at  Cooper's  tav- 
ern. Old  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore  was  badly 
wounded  by  tlie  foe,  and  though  shot,  bayoneted, 
and  left  for  dead,  recovered,  and  lived  full  eiglKeen 
years  afterward.  Two  men,  Samuel  Frost  and  Seth 
Bnssell,  were  missing  from  Menotomy  after  the  bat* 
tie,  being  made  prisoners  by  the  British,  and  con- 
fined- on  a  war-vessel  at  Boston  until  exchanged, 
June  6,  1775.  The  battle  continued  until  the 
enemy  reached  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown,  and 
it  became  so  dark  as  to  render  the  flashes  of  the 
muskets  visible. 

The  militia  company  of  this  district,  under 
William  Adams,  captain,  marclied  at  the  request 
of  General  Washington  on  the  taking  possession 
of  Dorchester  Heights,  March  4,  1776.  The 
muster-roll  of  the  compiny  contained  forty-nine 
names,  and  tlie  term  of  service  was  five  days. 
Other  men  from  Menotomy  served  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Bevolution.  The  precinct  in  1778  voted 
''  to  assess  the  money  that  Captain  Locke  hired  to 
pay  the  nien  tliat  went  to  Ticonderoga.'* 

June  4,  1783,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Cooke,  pastor 
of  the  church,  died,  aged  seventy-five.  His  epi- 
taph in  the  precinct  buryiug-gnmnd  speaks  of  him 
as  one  '^  in  whom  were  united  the  social  friend,  the 
man  of  science,  tlie  eminent  and  faithful  clei^yman 
whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.^'  The  pre- 
cinct paid  his  funeral  expenses. 

An  extended  notice  of  his  death  in  the  papers  of 
the  time  says  he  was  of  superior  powers  of  mind 
and  distinguished  literary  accomplishments,  diligent 
in  study,  catholic  in  principle,  and  apt  to  teach  ;  a 
judicious  preacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a^irreeable 
and  edifying  in  conversation ;  an  invariable  friend 
to  his  country  and  the  riglits  of  mankind. 

Lawsuits  with  tlie  Baptists  are  mentioned  in 


1 785.  After  an  unsuccessful  trial  of  two  miuisten, 
the  precinct  chose  Bev.  Thaddeus  Fiske  itit  their 
pastor,  who  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  or- 
dained the  second  minister  of  the  parish,  April 
23,  1788.  In  1809  he  delivered  a  discourse  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  twenty-one  years'  settlement, 
and  another,  April  23,  1828,  at  the  close  of  his 
forty  years'  ministry,  both  of  which  were  printedl 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1 785,  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Columbia  CoU^ 
in  1 821,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  14, 
1855,  aged  ninety-three,  was  the  oldest  clergyman 
in  Massachusetts.  The  parish  was  feeble  at  the 
time  of  his  settlement,  but  when  he  left  it  had 
attained  a  considerable  degree^ of  prosperity. 

In  1793  liberty  was  given  to  set  a  number  of' 
trees  around  the  meeting-house.     In  1796  money 
was  subscribed  to  purchase  a  bass-viol  for  tlM 
house  of  worship. 

A  factory  for  making  cotton  and  wool  cards  was 
established  in  the  precinct  in  1799,  originating  with 
the  invention  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  that 
purpose,  about  1797,  by  Amos  Whittemore  of  this 
place.  The  card-factory  did  much  to  eidarge  die 
precinct.  Tlie  removal  of  the  business  to  New 
York,  about  1812,  had  a  depressing  influence  here 
which  lasted  for  several  vears. 

About  1827  Gershom  and  Henry  Whittemore, 
sons  of  the  inventor,  commenced  business  in  West 
Cambridge,  having  purchased  machines  of  their 
uncle  in  New  Yori^.     Their  factory  was  destroyed 

bv  fire  in  1862. 

« 

Tliere  were  two  school-houses  in  this  parish  in 
1800.  October  10,  1803,  the  precinct  voted  to 
build  a  new  meeting-house.  The  old  house 
(erected  1734)  was  sold^at  auction  in  1804.  It  is 
now  a  dwelling-house,  standing  about  a  mile  from' 
its  first  site.  The  new  meeting-house  was  raised 
in  July,  1804,  and  dedicated  March  20,  1805.  It 
was  torn  down  in  1S40.  The  third  edifice  was 
burned  Januarv  1, 1856.  Tlie  fourth  edifice  is  the 
one  now  standing  on  the  site  of  all  its  predecessors. 

The  parish  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the 
name  of  West  Cambridge,  Februar}*  27, 1807  :  the 
act  had  force  June  1,  1807.  The  old  religious 
society  (orcranized  1732)  thus  became  the  first 
parish  in  West  Cambridge.  A  tower-clock  was 
procured  for  their  meeting-house  in  ISOS.  Tlic 
first  stove  and  funnel  in  \\\t  house  was  authorized 
in  1820.  The  ministers  of  this  church  and  society 
have  been  ten  in  number,  as  follows :  Samuel 
Cooke,  1739-1783;  Thaddeus  Fiske,  1788-1828; 
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Vnderuk  H.  Hedge,  1829-1S35;  David  Damon, 
1835  -  184S ;  WTilliam  Ware,  1845  - 1846 ;  James 
F.  Brown,  1848 -  18S3 ;  Samuel  A.  Smith,  1854- 
1865 ;  Charles  C.  Salter,  1866  -  1869 ;  *G«)rge  W. 
Cntter,  1870-1876;  William  J.  Parrot,  1878. 

In  1808  the  4th  of  Jul;  was  celebrated  in  the 
town  by  a  salute,  a  procession  with  militarj-  escort, 
an  oration,  and  a  repast  Vith  toasts  and  music  ac- 
companied by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  The  oration 
on  this  occasion,  by  William  Kichob,  Jr.,  of  West- 
ford,  was  printed. 

Two  persons  in  the  place  —  Ahna  Winship  and 
"nioDias  47illianu  —  dieil,  each  at  the  a;^  of  one 
hundred  and  one  years ;  the  former  February  2, 
1806,  and  the  latter  February  5,  1809.  It  ii> 
lemarkable  also  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  the 
centenarian,  Thomas  Williams,  died  here  Febni> 
sry  17, 1772,  at  tlie  age  of  one  hundred  and  two 
years.  John  Adams,  whose  boyhood  was  spent  here. 
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and  whose  Cither  was  a  native  here,  died,  after  a 
long  residence  at  Ashbuniham,  in  this  state,  at 
Harford,  Ffennsylvania,  February  26,  1849,  at  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  his  facul- 
ties being  wonderfully  preserved  to  the  last. 

During  1809  - 10  trouble  occurred  in  the  towu 
about  the  location  of  the  Middlesex  Turnpike.  In 
the  year  1810  there  was  a  great  volunteer  muster 
in  West  Cambridge,  which  combined  all  the  attrac- 
tions the  militia  could  present  iti  a  sham  military, 
naval,  and  Indian  battle  at  Spy  Pond.  In  1811 
there  was  another  exciting  volunteer  muster,  which 
comprised  a  mock  battle  that  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  a  fort  erected  for  the  occasion  in  the  n]>per 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  old  Baptist  Meeting- 
House. 

Tie  first  printed  town  report  was  issued  in  181 1. 
In   1813   the   second   inauguration   of   President 


Madison  was  celebnted  in  this  town  with  eoo- 

siderable  display. 

In  1814  the  town  inade  provisiotf^tor  its  safety 
in  case  the  British  should  attack  Boston,  as  was 
at  that  time  feared.  In  1816  the  town  provided 
itself  with  fire  implements,  ladders,  jiooks,  etc. 

In  1820  tlie  town  purcliosed  a  fire-engine,  am)  ' 
in  1824  provided  for  the  inoculation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  with  the  cow-pox. 

The  part  of  CItariestown  which  had  hitlwrto 
bem  a  part  of  the  district  of  !klenotomy  was 
annexed  to  West  Ounbndge  February  25,  1H42. 
In  consequence  of  this  annexation  a  brge  addition 
was  made  to  the  William  Cutter  ScIumI  Fund  of 
the  town,  established  in  1S36. 

In  1843  the  town  purcliased  the  lot  on  Medfoid 
Street  for  a  new  biuying-ground,  since  known  as 
Moant  Pleasant  Cemetery. 

On  the  stone  erected  in  this  yard  to  the  Bev. 
David  Damon,  D.  D.,  eiglit  years  the  minister  of 
the  First  Congr^atioDal  Society  in  West  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  seized  with  apoplexy  at  a  funeral 
service,  and  died  on  the  following  Sunday,  June 
25,  1843,  is  inscribed  the  statement :  "  His  body 
is  the  first  interred  in  this  cemetery,  which  waa 
consecrated  by  him  a  few  days  before  htsideath." 

In  this  yard  is  also  an  inscription  to  William 
Fletcher,  who  died  Febmary  26, 1858,  aged  eighty- 
three  yean,  stating :  ^'  He  was  the  first  roan  tint 
ever  earned  ice  itdo  Boston  market  for  merclundise."v 
,1116  LexiugtoD  and  West  Qunbridge  Bailroad 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  the  «ev> 
eral  streets  and  aveones  in  the  town  were  r^iilarly 
named  in  1846. 

Isaac  Hill,  the  well-known  politician  and  gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire,  published  a  sketch  of  West 
Cambridge  in  the  "Fanners'  Monthly  Visitor"  for 
April  30,  1847.  He  originated  in  this  town,  and 
a  kinsman,  John  Hill,  who  in  1847  had  20,000 
tons  of  ice  for  sale,  firat  receives  his  attention. 
Mr.  Hill  was  an  experienced  ice-cutter,  and  in 
1844,  when  Boston  Harbor  was  frozen  over,  he  ' 
superintended  the  cutting  of  a  channel  through 
the  ice,  seven  miles  in  length,  to  tlie  open  road- 
stead for  the  passage  of  tl>e  Cunard  steamer.  He 
had  also  carried  on  at  West  Cambridge,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  father  and  brothers,  a  market-garden 
and  fruit-farm  on  a  portion  of  tlie  land  which  had 
been  owned  by  the  Hill  family  for  two  centuries.' 
This  was  on  land  which  in  Governor  Hill's  boyhood 
was  poor  coarse  sand  aud  gravel  along  the  slwre 
of  Spy  Pond.     There  had  been  sufficient  good  luid 
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in  the  old  parish  of  Menotomy  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  occupying  fanners.  The  increase  of  £amilies 
enlarged  th^  are^  of  territorial  occupation,  and 
brought  the  lai^r  portion  of  the  sandy  sterile 
plains  and  the  rocky^  hard  ridges  around  them  to  the 
highest  point  of  production.  The  water  surface  of 
the  ponds,  by  the  business  of  ice-cutting,  was  made 
even  more  valuable  than  the  best  lands  adjacent. 
Capacious  ice-houses,  covering  some  acres,  had 
alieady  been  built  at  Spy  Pond,  in  which  a  stock 
of  ice  could  be  preserved  sufficient  for  a  year  in 
advance.  The  business  commenced  with  Fresh 
Pond,  and  numerous  teams  were  then  employed  to 
transport. this  ice  to  Boston  and  the  wharves  on 
Charles  Biver.  About  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lowell  Bailroad  the  ice  business  sug- 
gested a  railway  to  Fresh  Pond  for  the  cheaper  and 
quicker  transport  of  that  article.  Out  of  this  Fresh 
Pond  Bailway  grew  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad,  and, 
branching  off  in  another  direction  along  the  shore 
of  Spy  Pond,  a  track  extended  through  the  village 
of  West  Cambridge  to  the  centre  of  Lexington. 
By  this  branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  the  ice  of 
Spy  Pond  ivas  brought  as  near  the  wharves  of  Bos- 
ton, in  point  of  expense,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  from 
a  pond  on  Boston  Common. 

Hie  depot  for  this  railro:^  at  West  Cambridge 
usurped  the  place  of  some  of  the  venerable  elms 
that  stood  before  the  door  of  the  ancient  Adams 
House.  The  course  of  the  railroad  toward  Lex- 
ington had  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
westerly  end  of  this  old  house,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  erected  in  the  limits  of  the  town,  and 
was  the  same  which  had  been  occupied  by  John 
Adams,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  district. 

The  house  was  built  of  wood,  and  bricked  up 
between  the  inside  and  outside  finishing.  On  that 
part  of  the  building  which  remained  the  bullet^ 
holes  through  the  outside  clapboards  could  be 
seen,  which  were  made  when  the  house  was  rid- 
dled during  the  passage  of  the  British  troops 
through  Menotomy  on  their  retreat  from  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  April  19, 1776.  Many  bullets 
that  had  lodged  in  the  bricks  were  taken  out  as 
the  house  was  being  torn  down.  It  had  its  fancy- 
work  coving  directly  below  the  roofing,  and  its 
front-door  capping  was  in  imitation  of  the  Corin 
thian  style.  Governor  Hill  probably  never  saw 
the  entire  demolition  of  this  house  of  his  ances- 
tors, for  his  death  occurred  March  2£,  1851.  The 
old  house  stood  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirtv 
years  before  it  became  a  target  for  the  soldiers  of 


the  mother  country.  The  aame  old  mansion,  after 
such  a  riddling,  stood  seventy-one  ye^rs  longer, 
till  1846,  before  it  was  mutilated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  railroad. 

The  generations  succeeding  each  other  on  the 
various  estates  in  the  town  are  agricultural,  in 
character ;  all,  from  the  first,  have  been  taught  to 
labor  with  their  own  hands.  .  Many  have  gone 
forth  from  them  carrying  their  habits  of  thrift  ancl 
industry  into  all  the  states  of  New  England  and 
many  states  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  much  .of 
the  land  continues^  in  the  ownership  of  the  same 
families  and  names  as  those  who  first  settled  here« 
They  never  have  been  a  people  to  be  carried  away 
by  any  enthusiastic  madness  or  uncommon  reyiyal 
of  religion.  From  their  position,  they  have  always 
labored  more  hours  than  the  people  living  farther 
inland,  who  would  not  think  of  rising  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  supply  milk,  vegetables, 
meal,  or  meat  for  the  daily  food  of  the  people  of 
a  city  half  a  dozen  miles  distant.  In  formed  yeaii 
the  education  of  hard  work  in  early  youth,  perhaps, 
left  too  little  time  for  improvemeut  in  the  more 
scholastic  accomplishments;  but  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  community  has  enabled  their  chil- 
dren to  receive  better  opportunities  in  this  respect 
than  their  fathers  enjoyed. 

A  large  share  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  have 
become  so  interwoven  by  marriage  that  they  are 
nearly  all  of  blood  relation.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  these  races  has  been  the  numerous  instances  bf 
longevity,  due  in  part  to  their  uniform  living  and 
their  outdoor  occupation. 

From  these  statements  of  thirty  years  ago  we 
make  the  attempt  to  bring  our  record  to  the  present 
time. 

June  24, 1848,  a  monument  was  erected  over  the 
grave  of  the  Be volutionary  heroes  in  the  old  burying- 
ground.  The  expense  of  its  erection  was  f460.97> 
of  which  the  voluntary  contributions  of  inhabitants 
were  $360.67,  and  the  donation  of  Hon.  P.  C. 
Brooks,  of  Medford,  $100.  It  is  a  plain  obelisk 
of  New  Hamphire  granite  about  nineteen  feet  in 
height,  encircled  by  a  stone  aUd  iron  fence,  having 
inserted  in  the  main  shaft  this  inscription  on  a 
marble  tablet :  — 

"Erected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  West  Cambridge, 
A.  D.  1848,  over  the  common  grave  of  Jason  Rnsqeli, 
Jason  Winsbip.  Jabez  Wyman,  and  nine  others,  who  were 
slain  in  this  Town  by  the  British  Troops  on  their  retreit 
from  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  10, 1776. 
Being  among  tlie  first  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Ameriean  Independence." 
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The  grave  was  opened  and  the  lemains  of  the 
twelve  occapants  disinterred  and  placed  in  a  stone 
vault,  now  under  the  monun^ent^  April  22, 1848. 

In  1851  a  new  almshouse  was  erected.  A  former 
almshouse  was  built  about  1817. 

The  town  was  visited  by  the  great  tornado  — 
remembered  for  its  immense  velocity  and  power  — 
August  22,  1851.  Its  path  through  West  Cam- 
bridge  was  marked  with  the  greatest  destruction. 
Men,  animals,  and  other  objects  were  carried  up 
into  the  air,  houses  unroofed,  turned  around,  or 
destroyed.  The  estimated  damage  done  to  property 
by  the  tornado  in  this  town  amounted  to  923,606. 
Its  course  was  from  west  to  east,  and  it  crossed  the 
Mystic  Biver  and  entered  Medford  with  unabated 
force. 

In  1852  the  present  town-house  was  built.  In 
1854  the  West  Cambridge  Gaslight  Company  was 
incorporated.  In  1856  the  town  voted  to  furnish 
a  clock  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  meeting- 
house about  to  be  built  by  the  First  Congregational 
Parish. 

In  1857  the  West  Cambridge  Horse  Baibroad 
Coqopany  was  incorporated.  In  1859  the  town 
first  paid  the  expense  of  keeping  the  streets  lighted 
with  gas.  March  18,  1859,  the  southerly  part  of 
the  town  was  annexed  to  Belmont.  The  town  had 
also  lost  a  small  piece  of  its  territory  by  annexation 
to  Winchester,  April  SO,  1850. 

In  1860  the  West  Cambridge  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  was  incorporated.  In  1861  the  town  took  a 
patriotic  stand  in  the  War  of  the  Bebellion.  At 
a  town-meeting,  April  29,  the  sum  of  %  10,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  those  families 
whose  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  belonging  to 
this  town  had  enlisted,  or  might  thereafter  enlist, 
'in  the  military  service  of  their  country.  This  ac- 
tion was  largely  instigated  by  a  public  meeting  in 
the  town-hall  on  Sunday  evening,  April  21,  1861, 
at  which  the  inhabitants  of  West  Cambridge  and 
many  from  Belmont  had  assemi)led,  and  passed 
resolutions  referring  to  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  country,  and  applauding  those  young  men  of 
the  town  who  had  been  the  first  to  enlist  in  a 
military  corps.  A  company  of  infantry  had  been 
raised,  numbering  eighty-two  men,  under  Albert  S. 
Ingalls,  of  West  Cambridge,  as  captain,  which,  at 
the  end  of  several  weeks,  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
—  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  being  full, —  with  the 
expectation  of  joining  a  regiment.  They  were  dis- 
appointed, and  returned ;  but  thirty-two  members 
of  this  company,  with  their  captain,  immediately 


revisited  New  York  and  were  incorporated  into  the 
40th,  or  Mozart,  Begiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 
Four  citizens  of  the  town  were  connected  with  the 
5th  regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  accom- 
panied that  regiment  into  immediate  service. 

At  a  town-meeting  July  22,  1862,  resolves  were 
passed  tendering  the  kindest  sympathy  of  the  town 
to  Major  Albert  S.  IngaUs,  then  in  hospital  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  who  had  recently  lost  a  limb 
on  the  field  of  battle  before  Bichmond ;  and  also  of 
greeting  to  Lieutenant  Francis  Gould,  Lieutenant 
John  Locke,  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Graves,  and 
others,  ''our  friends  and  neighbors,  now  resting 
on  their  laurels  near  the  field  of  battle  before  Bich- 
mond.^'  Major  Albert  S.  Ingalls,  of  the  40th  New 
York  regiment,  lost  a  1^  from  a  wound  received 
in  battle  before  Bichmond,  June  30, 1862,  and  died 
in  hospital  at  Annapolis,  August  11,  1862. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  February 
22,  1862,  in  response  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  The  town 
filled  quotas  of  thirty-three,  fifty-four,  and  twenty- 
six  men  for  three  years'  and  for  nine  months'  United 
States  service  in  1862.  July  1,  1863,  a  draft  of 
forty-four  men  from  the  town  was  made.  The  ten 
who  were  accepted  commuted  by  paying  $300  each. 
Sixty-four  men  were  furnished  for  the  war  in 
February  and  March,  1864,  the  cost  being  defrayed 
by  subscription  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

Hie  town-hall  was  illuminated  on  the  evening 
of  April  3,  1865,  in  honor  of  the  newsof  the  icap- 
ture  of  Bichmond.  From  July  18, 1864,  to  March 
1,  1865,  the  number  of  men  called  for  the  war  was 
fifty-three;  but  the  town  exceeded  the  call,  and 
furnished  sixty-four. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  the  town  during  the  war :  — 

Paid  bj  the  town  for  bounties  .  $26,386.00 

citizens'  collections  ....  25,156.10 

<'     indiriduaUy     .        .        .  7,500.00 

State  Aid 12,016.63 

(Collected  bj  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  4,314.26 

175,372.90 

In  1864  the  town  voted  to. establish  a  high 
school,  and  purchased  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Getting  Academy  their  building,  furniture,  and 
land  for  that  purpose. 

The  name  of  the  town  was  changed  from  West 
Cambridge  to  Arlington,  April  13,  1867.  A  pre- 
liminary celebration  of  the  change  of  name  was 
held  May  1,  1867;  and  June  17,  1867,  a  grand 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  event  occurred,  in  which 
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the  governor  of  the  state^  the  legislature,  and 
many  distiuguislied  persons  participated.  A  large 
procession  of  guests  and  visiting  military,  with  the 
local  masonic  organizations,  the  soldiers  of  1812, 
and  of  the  late  war,  the  children  of  the  public 
schools,  with  a  representation  of  trades  and  a  cav- 
alcade, passed  through  the  principal  streets,  and 
afterward  partook  of  collations,  —  the  prominent 
guests  in  a  tent  on  Pleasant  Street,  and  the  children 
of  the  schools  in  a  tent  on  the  Common.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Governor  Bullock,  Hon.  Cliarles 
Sumner,  Richard  H.  Dana,  General  Foster,  Com- 
modore Bodgcrs,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge of  Arlington,  well  knoun  as  an  author,  Wrote 
a  poem  for  the  occasion.  The  exercises  closed  with 
a  regatta  of  Harvard  students  on  the  lake. 

Charles  Sumner's  remarks  on  tliis  occasion  were 
partly  as  follows :  — 

''  In  coming  here  to  take  part  in  this  interesting 
celebration,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  kindness  of 
good  friends  among  you,  through  whom  the  invi- 
tation was  received.  But  I  confess  a  neighborly 
interest  in  your  festival.  Born  in  Boston,  and  edu- 
cated in  Cambridge,  I  am  one  of  your  neighbors. 
Accept,  then,  if  you  please,  the  sympathies  of  a 
neighbor  on  this  occasion. 

'^  Yours  is  not  a  large  town,  nor  has  it  any  con- 
siderable history.  But  wliat  it  wants  in  size  and 
history,  it  makes  up  in  beauty.  Yours  is  a  beau- 
tiful town.  I  know  nothing  among  the  exquisite 
surroundings  of  Boston  more  charming  than  these 
slopes  and  meadows,  with  the  background  of  hills 
and  the  gleam  of  water.  The  elements  of  beauty 
arc  all  here. '  Hills  are  always  beautiful ;  so  is  wa- 
ter. I  remember  hearini'  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  sav 
more  than  once  that  water  in  a  landscai^e  is  '  like 
eves  in  the  human  countenance,'  without  which 
the  countenance  is  lifeless.  But  you  have  water  in 
abundance,  gleaming,  shining,  sparkling,  in  your 
landscape.  The  water-nymphs  might  find  a  home 
here.  You  have  gardens  also,  beautiful  to  the  eye 
and  beautiful  in  their  nourishing  and  luscious  sup- 
plies. Surely  it  may  be  said  of  those  who  live 
here,  tliat  their  lines  have  fallen  in  a  pleasant  place. 

"  I  go  far  when  I  suggest  tliat  you  are  without 
a  history.  West  Cambridge  wa,s  a  iwrt  of  that 
historic  Cambridge  whicli  was  so  early  famous  in 
our  country,  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  home  of 
patriotism.     Tlie  honor  of  Cambridge  is  yours." 

After  allusion  to  the  times  of  the  Kevolution, 
Mr,  Sumner  continued  :  — 

'^  Many  years  ago,  when  I  first  read  the  account 


of  this  period  by  one  of  the  early  biographers  of 
Washington,  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester,  the 
father  of  our  distinguished  historian,  I  was  struck 
by  the  statement  that '  in  case  of  attack  and  defeat^ 
the  Welsh  Mountains  in  Cambridge  and  the  rear 
of  the  lines  in  Roxbury  were  appointed  as  phioes  of 
rendezvous.'  '  The  Welsh  Mountains '  are  the  hills 
which  skirt  your  peaceful  valley.  Suice  then  I 
liave  never  looked  upon  these  hills,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance,—  I  have  never  thought  of  them,  —  without 
feeling  tliat  they  are  monumental.  They  testify  to 
that  perfect  prudence  which  made  our  commander- 
in-chief  so  great;  In  those  hours,  when  undisci- 
plined ixitriots  were  prepa;ring  for  conflict  with  the 
trained  soldiers  of  England,  the  careful  eye  of 
Washington  calmly  surveyed  the  whole  horizon, 
and  selected  your  hills  as  the  breastwork  behind 
which  he  was  to  retrieve  the  day.  The  hills  still 
stand,  firm  and  everlasting  as  when  he  looked  upon 
them,  but  smiling  now  with  fertility  and  peace.'' 

In  1871-72  the  Arlington  Water- Works  were 
constructed;  cost  of  construction  to  the  town, 
over  §300,000.  In  1872  the  Ariington  Public 
Librarv  was  established,  to  which  was  transferred 
the  Juvenile  Librarv,  which  liad  been  in  existence 
since  1835.  About  this  time  a  weekly  newspaper 
was  started,  called  the  Arlington  Advocate.  In 
1872,  also,  the  steeples  of  two  meeting-houses  in 
the  place  were  rebuilt,  whicli  liad  been  destroyed 
by  a  gale  in  1871.  The  town  erected  the  large 
brick  Russell  School- House  during  1872-73,  at 
a  cost  of  $57,911.04',  to  replace  the  former  one, 
which  was  burned. 

An  association,  mostly  of  persons  doing  business 
in  Boston,  purchased  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  Arlington  Heights,  in  1S72,  with  a  view  to 
build  up  a  village  as  a  place  of  residence  for  them- 
selves and  otiiers.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  notwithstanding  an  enormous  deprecia- 
tion in  value  of  real  estate,  about  sixty  houses  have 
now  been  built,  manv  of  them  after  the  best  models 
of  exterior  beauty  and  interior  comfort.  The  vO- 
lage  numbers  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabi- 
tants. The  principal  highway,  eighty  feet  in  width, 
called  Park  Avcnur,  built  bv  the  association,  from 
the  I>exin£;ton  and  Arlington  Railroad  to  tlie  top 
of  the  hill,  was,  in  1874,  extended  by  the  county 
commissioners  to  Belmont,  and  made  a  county 
raid.  The  Heiirhts,  formerly  known  as  Circle 
Hill,  an*  not4'd  for  the  magniticeiit  pros]iect,  from 
the  summit,  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Boston,  and 
the  numerous  towns  and  cities  adjoining. 
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The  town  made  prepaTatK>n  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Centennial  AnniversaTj  of  the  battle  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775.  The  Akj  in  1873  was  ac- 
eordinglj  obaenred  by  the  citiaens,  and  ddbgalea 
«adeavoMd  to  attend  odebralioaa  «bewiMii«::;  The 
thioQga  pa<iiiig4htoi^liir  p!bM  on  thai«|||rie^4he 
towns  of  Lexington  and  Ooncoid  were  ijmmense. 

In  1875  the .  town  received  a  bequest  of 
||25,000  from  Natlian  Pratt,  ipSsq.,  for  a  public 
library,  the  high  school,  and  the  poor  widows'  fund« 

In  1877  the  town  Toted  to  erect  stones  to  mark 
localities  of  interest  connected  with  the  Battle  of 
April  19, 1775,  and  several,  with  appropriate  in* 
acriptions^  were  erected. 

The  stream  flowing  through  tlie  town  from  Lex* 
ington  into  Mystic  Pond  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
number  of  mill-privileges  which  are  interesting  for 
their  antiquity.  The  oldest  one  was  established 
about  1637  by  Captain  George  Cooke,  whose  suc- 
cessors, since  his  death  in  1652,  were  his  daughters 
in  Engbnd  till  1670;  John  Bolfe,  from  1670  to 
1681 ;  John  Bolfe,  Jr.,  1681  to  1685 ;  William 
Cutter,  1685  to  1725;  Cutter's  four  sons,  1725 
to  1731  and  1732 ;  Cutters  two  sons,  1732  to 
1756 ;  John'  Cutter  (a  son)  and  Jonathan  Cutter 
(a  grandson),  1756  to  1768;  Ammi  Cutter  (a 
gra^ison),  1768  to  1795 ;  Ephraim  Cutter  (son  of 
Ammi),  1795  to  1841  ;  Benjamin  and  Samuel 
L,  Cutter  (sons  of  Ephraim),  1841  to  1850;  and 
Benjamin  Cutter  alone  in  1850,  the  premises  being 
now  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  A.  Fowle. 

The  privilege  of  the  late  Cyrus  Cutter  may  pos- 
sibly date,  its  origin  to  a  liberty  granted  to  the 
Widow  Bolfe  in  1681,  '^  to  make  a  dam  above  tlie 
old  mill-pond  to  keep  water  in,^'  to  accommodate 
the  mill  with  water.  Tliis  liberty  was  used  by  her 
son-in-law,  WilUam  Cutter,  who  made  a  dam  at 
that  place  in  1703,  to  raise  a  pond  for  his  saw-mill. 
It  was  the  property  of  William  Cutter  till  1725; 
John  Cutter,  1718  to  1776;  Jolm  Cutter,  Jr., 
1743  to  1700;  Stephen  Cutter  and  his  wife  Mary, 
1790  to  1835 ;  Eli  Bobbins,  1835  to  1836 ;  .Cyrus 
Cutter,  1836. 

The  privilege  at  the  saw-factory  originated  with 
Abner  Steams  after  1805.  His  successors  have 
been  John  Tufts,  1808  to  1817 ;  Ezra  Trull,  1817 
to  1831 ;  Cyrus  Cutter,  1831  to  1832 ;  Welch 
and  Griffitlis,  saw-makers,  1832. 

The  privilege  next  above,  wliere  Abner  Steams 
erected  a  factory  in  1811,  was  sold  by  Steams  in 
1832  to  James  Schouier,  calico-printer,  of  Lynn. 

The  privilege  now  used  by  J.  C.  Hobhs,  ma- 


chinist, was  established  by  Ichabod  Fessenden, 
where  he  wi^  about  to  erect  a  miU,  in  1814L 

The  privilege  of  Theodore  Sdiwamb  was  wbeie 
Geiphodi  Cottar,  wbo  died  in  1807,  had  erected  m 
mSl  for  twnng  and  grinding  edged4o6ls,  after- 
wwllift  4M  Amor  Cotter's  mill,  before  1817^    /. 

The  privflfge  of  Charles  Sdiwamb  was  thet, 
which  the  heirs  of  Gershom  Cutter,  who  died  in 
1777,  quitclaimed  to  their  brotlier,  St^hen  Cutter, 
in  1778.  The  property  was  Stephen  Cotter's  till 
he  sold  it  to  Icliabod  Fessenden  in  1795.  Fes- 
senden  sold  to  John  Perry  and  Steplien  Locke  in 
1809,  who  carried  it  on  for  some  years. 

In  1837  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town 
500  pairs  of  boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Two 
mills  were  pulverizing  drags,  medicines,  and  dy/e-, 
stuffs.  There  was  one  dying  and  calico-printing. 
establishment,  one  saw-factory,  one  wool-card, 
manufactory,  and  one  turning  and  sawing  mill; 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware  were  also  manufactured  in 
the  place. 

The  eariiest  mention  of  a  school-house  here  is  in 
1693,  and  in  1733  provision  was  made  for  a  lead- 
ing and  writing  school  in  the  precinct  Tlie  public 
school  of  that  date  was  kept  near  the  meeting- 
house, on  the  land  which  was  left  for  a  burying- 
place.  In  1767  it  was  decided  to  keep  four  won^en's- 
schools  in  the  precinct.  In  the  next  year  it  iias 
voted  to  keep  a  grammar  school  fourteen  weeks  at 
the  school-house,  the  remainder  of  the  school- 
money  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  tlie  women's 
schools.  A  new  school-house  was  built  in  1769, 
and  the  old  one  sold,  which  had  stood  probably^ 
since  1746.  A  committee  of  thi;ee  in  1774  was 
added  to  the  standing  committee  of  tlie  parish  **  to 
regulate  the  school.''  It  was  voted  tliat  this  com- 
mittee receive  the  money  granted  for  the  schools, 
and  employ  ''  a  sdioolmaster  and  schoolmistresses 
to  keep  the  school  or  schools,  and  pay  them  there- 
for,'' —  the  first  step  taken  towaid  having  a  gen- 
eral school  committee.  In  1792  the  schools  were 
divided  into  three  wards,  and  a  committee  of  nine 
was  chosen  to  take  the  cliarge  and  regulate  said 
schools.  In  1807  the  town  was  divided  into  four 
school  districts,  named  the  South,  West,  Middle, 
and  Eastern  Districts,  the  number  of  families  in  the 
town  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Four  and 
a  half  months  schooling  for  the  year  was  adopted. 
Tlie  selectmen  alone  acted  as  the  school  committee 
till  1822. 

In  1810  the  middle  or  central  school-house  was 
removed  from  its  site  west  of  the  meeting-house 
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to  the  wftferconrse  in  the  barying-ground,  where 
it  rtibained  till  1 84-1,  In  1827  the  tou-n  first 
chose  a  general  school  committee  of  three  persons. 
Prudential  school  committeemeh  were  chosen  from 
1827  till  1861.  In  1836  was  constituted  the 
William  Cutter  School  Fund  of  §5,000,  the  in- 
toxsk  of  which  was  applied  to  the  supi)ort  of  public 
schools  in  the  town.  This  was  the  gift  of  an 
humble,  childless  man,  who,  from  unselfish  motives, 
in  order  to  benefit  the  schools  of  his  hat ive  town, 
by  will,  dated  March  17,  1823,  gave  his  whole 
estate,«after  the  death  of  his  wife,  as  a  trust  fund 
for  that  purposse.  In  1835  a  legacy  of  $  100  from 
Dri  Ebenezer  Learned  of  Hopkinton,  N.  IL,  was 
left  to  the  town  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  a 
juvenile  library  for  the  free  use  of  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  of  West  Cambridge.  This  library 
was  increased  by  donations  from  various  sources, 
and  in  1837  the  town  voted  that  $  30  annually  be 
appropriated  to  this*  library,  on  condition  tliat  each 
family  have  the  privilege  of  taking  books  free.  The 
town  increased  this  appropriation  to  §  1 00  in  1860. 
Dr.  Timothy  Wellington  left  a  legacy  of  §  100  to 
benefit  the  Juvenile  Library  in  1854.  It  was  es- 
tablished as  the  Arlington  Public  Library  in  1872. 
In  1838  a  new  school  district  was  foruied  from 
the  old  Centre  and  Eastern  Districts,  and  called  the 
Union  District.  In  1842  tlic  income  of  the  Cutter 
School  Fuiid  was  expended  on  the  South  School, 
the  Union  School,  and  the  Northwest  School.  In 
1843  district' school  libraries  were  established  in 
thie  town.  In  1849  a  new  school-house  in  the 
East' District  was  erected,  and  in  1850  the  Union 
Sobool  District  was  divided.    The  Union  Grammar 


Scliool  District  was'  formed,  and  the  Union  iMs- 
trict  divided  into  three  primary  school  districts  in 
1852.  A  school-Iiouse  for  tlie  Centre  District  was 
first  erected  6n  Jledford  Street  iA  1860,  and  called 
the  Russell  School- House.  In  1862  the  schodls 
of  the  town  were  the  Northwest  grammar,  inter- 
mediate, hnd  primary  schools ;  the  Bussell  graifimar, 
intermediate,  and  primary  schools;  and  the  East 
District  School.  In  1863  the  first  Cutter  School- 
House  was  erected.  The  town  lost  this  house  by 
fire  in  1866,  and  also  the  Russell  Sbhool-House 
in  1S72.  In  186^  a  superintendent  of  schoo}9 
was  appointed.  Judge  WiUiam  E.  Parmenter  iiBS 
sen-ed  continuously,  since  1856,  as  one  of  the 
school  committee.         • 

The  old-time  military  organization  in*  Menotomy 
was  a  train-band,  of  which  Ephraim  Frost  waa 
captain,  William  Cutler  lieutenant,  and  Daniel 
Brown  ensign  in  1766.  Tlie  existence  of  the 
training  band  is  mentioned  in  1777.  About  1807 
the  militia  company  in  the  town  was  commanded 
by  Captain  David  Hill.  Besides  the  "  old  standing 
militia,''  the  military  of  West  Cambridge  at^tkitf 
period  was  the  "Light  Horse  Company ,*'  com- 
manded bv  iTiomas  Russell;  the  "Minute-Men" 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  Embargo  scare  in  1808 ; 
the  "Light  Infantry,''  or^iized  in  1811;  thfc 
"Exempts,"  in  1814.  ' 

Tliere  is  a  Baptist  society  in  the  place  which  has 
had  an  existence  of  nearly  a  century,  a  Univcrsa* 
list  society,  an  Orthodox  Congregational  'society; 
Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  -so- 
cieties, beside  the  Unitarian  society,  which  hat 
been  alreadv  mentioned  as  the  first.  '  - 
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^SHBT  contains'  12,2831  ttcces, 
1  {  aod  fortna  the  noitiiwest«m  ex- 
tremity of  Middlesex  County.  It 
J'T  is  distant  forty-two  miles  from 
^^  Boston,  and  has  for  ita  bounds 
.f^'-f^ftSc  on  the  north  New  Ipswich  and 
--,'•''''^9*  Mason,  in  the  stale  of  New 
B^t::^^  Hampshire,  on  tlie  east  Town- 
~  r:^^  send  and  Lunenburg,  on  the 
'  south  Fitchburg,  on  the  west 
Ashbumam,  —  the  dividing  line  between  Ashbj 
and  the  tast-named  town  passing  over  the  sum- 
mit of  Watatic  Mountain,  Ifiil  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Mr.  John  Fitch,  one  of  the 
eariy  settlers  of  the  town,  and  who  was  active  in 
securing  the  incorporation  of  both  Fitchburg  and 
Ailhby,  always  claimed  the  honor  of  giving  its 
name  to  Ashby,  because,  as  he  said,  "it  was  a 
^ort  name,  and  he  liked  it."  In  ■  the  mother 
coatitry  Ashby  is  a  &vorite  ruune,  being  borne  by 
no  leas  than  fourteen  towns  or  boroughs. 

Ashby  is  well  watered  by  small  streams  issuing 
^m  or  near  the  base  of  Watatic  Mountain.  Locke, 
Tmphll,  and  'Willard  brooks  flow  easterly,  and 
<.<4uute  in  Townsend,  forming  the  Squannacook. 
The  Souhegau  takes  its  rise  in  the  Watatic  Fond, 
and  runs  through  the  northwest  part  of  the  town, 
furnishing  several  valuable  mill-seals.  'Hie  scenery 
presents  «  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  vale,  marked 
by  meandering  streams. 

Jones  Hill,  a  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  wild  and  rocky  on  its  south  side,  but  on  the 
north  is  easy  of  ascent.  Its  cave,  or  "Indian 
House,"  as  it  is  often  called,  is  eu  object  of  some 
curiosity,  while  from  the  summit  of  Watatic  and 
Nemoset  all  of  Eastern  Jfossachusetts  spreads  itself 
befoR  the  eye  tike  a  magnificent  panorama.  The 
waters  of  Great  and  Little  Wabitic,  Xeejepojesuc, 
Waushachum,  and  other  ponds  and  reservoirs  mir- 
TDi'  their  picturesque  surroundings.  Btvers  and 
brooks,  like  silvery  bands,  wind  here  and  there ; 
and  a  hundred  spires,  rising  through  the  leafy 
■hades,  pre^nt  a  scene  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
The  population  t^  Ashby  in  1875  was  962,  of 


which  number  76  were  between  wrenty  and  e^^y, 
11  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  S  exceeded 
nmety  years  of  age,— thus  attesting  the  healthfal- 
ness  of  the  place.  The  iiihabitaota  are  noted  far 
their  industry,  frugality,  and  hospitality.-  In  1837 
the  women  and  children  inanii£actured  59,989 
polmleaf  hats,  valued  at  §  7,751.50 ;  and  in  1875 
they  gathered  from  the  pastures  29,103  quarts  of 
blueberries,  returning  them  §  2,501 ;  and  this  prob- 
ably is  not  in  excess  of  their  annual  crop  of  berries. 
"Sbe  majority  of  the  citizens  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  cnltivating  2,955  acres  of  land. 
Tlie  soil  is  strong,  and  well  repays  the  husbandman 
for  his  toil  In  1839  tlie  town  received  &om  the 
state  S  171.45  as  IxniDtj  money  for  its  wheat  crop, 
which  was  awarded  to  sixty-nine  persons ;  iu 
1840,$159.20;inl84l,$95.20:  andwhoteon- 
tinnes  to  be  raised,  but  in  less  quantity  than-  foi^ 
merly.  In  1375  the  number  of  farms  containing 
over  ten  acres  was  167,  producing  2,52S'tooa  of 
hay,  11,905  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,523  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1,184  bushels  of  oats,  and  about 
the  some  quantity  of  bariey,  w^h  other  grains  and 
v^etablcs  in  like  proportion.  From  its  orchards 
the  same  year  were  gathered  12,222  boahels 
of  merchantable  apples,  the  remainder  yielding 
12,729  gallons  of  cider.  The  number  of  milch 
cows  is  585.  Tlie  dairies  yielded  23,394  poonds 
of  butter  and  83,628  gallons  of  milk,  valued  at 
$20,284.  'Riis  does  not  include  what  was  used 
for  home  consumption.  With  a  total  valuation 
of  $485,423,  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the 
domestic  and  agricoltural  products  of  the  town,  aa 
given  in  the  state  census  of  1875,  was  9138,396. 
Its  manufactories  consist  of  a  tub  and  pait  mill, 
which  sends  annually  to  market  some  912,500 
worth  of  merchandise.  One  saw  and  grist  mill  dis- 
poses of  lumber  and  meal  to  tbe  amount  of  9  10,000 
yearly ;  three  other  saw-mills  furnish  more  or  less 
lumber;  and  there  arc  also  one  rope-walk,  three 
blacksmiths'  shops,  a  wheelwright  shop,  besides  sev- 
eral carpenters'  and  painters'  shops.  Two  stores 
abundantly  sup[riy  the  wants  of  her  citizens. 
The  town  has  two  churches,  with  settled  pastors : 
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Bev.  6.  S.  Shaw  aver  the  first  parish^  and  Bev. 
F.  £.  Mills  over  the  second.  It  has  nine  schools, 
and  raises  for  their  support  $1,642.69.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  recorded  as  belonging  to 
the  several  schools  is  218,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  196,  thus  giving  her  scholars  the  first  rank 
in  the  commonwealth  for  punctuality,  —  an  honor 
of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

Ashby,  prior  to  its  incorporation,  formed  a  part 
of  Townsend,  Fitchburg,  and  Ashbumham,  and  its 
history  is  mei^ed  in  that  of  the  several  towns  from 
'  w4iich  it  was  taken.  Tlie  date  of  its  first  settle- 
ment is  veiled  in  some  obscurity.  Townsend  was 
incorporated  in  1732,  and  the  first  record  of  any 
aturvey  of  that  pottion  of  territory  afterwards  set  off 
bears  date  April,  1 736,  and  was  recorded  in  the 
"  Proprietors'  Book,'^  December  4,  of  the  same 
year,  in  a  deed  to  Amos  Whitney.^  In  1739  John 
Fitch  settled  in  the  soutli  part  of  the  town,  on  ter- 
ritory at  that  time  belonging  to  Lunenburg,  and 
Thomas  Colman  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
some  years  later.  A  family  or  two  may  have  made 
tticir  homes  here  by  the  year  1745.  Nothing 
worthy  of  note  occurred  till  the  attack  by  the 
Indians,  July  5,  1748,  on  Fitch's  Garrison,  which 
was  situated  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Paul  Gates,  upon  the  rise  of  land  near  the  tuni 
of  the  road  leading  from  Ashby  to  Ashbumham, 
and  on  the  old  road  from  Lunenburg  to  Northfield 
and  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  petition  of  the 
chief  actor  and  sufferer  to  his  majest)"'s  governor 
and  council  contains  the  only  autheiitic  record  of 
that  sad  event. 

"To  the  Honorable  Spencer  Phips,  Govemor-in- 
chief  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bav,  in 
:  New  England,  for  the  time  being;  to  the  Hon- 
orable, His  ^lajesty's  Council,  and  House  of 
.   Eepresentatives  -in  General  Court  assembled : 
.   ''John  Fitch  humblv  shows  that  in  the  vear 
A.  D.  1 739  he  purchased  about  one  hundrM  and 
twentv  acres  iof  land,  about  seven  jniles  and  a  half 
above  Lunenburg  meeting-house,  and  about  three 
miles  i  and  a  half  above  any  of  the  inhabitants,  on 
the  -road  leading  from  Lunenburg  to  Northfirld, 
«ik1  therfe  by  industry  built  liim  a  house,  and  im- 
proved so  much  land  as  to  raise  provision  for  his 
growing  family,  and  some  to  spare ;  when^by  he 
entertained  and  refreshed  travellers ;  and  being  a 
carpenter  was  furnished  with  such  tools  necessary 
for 'that  business^  and  being  distant  from  neigh- 
ix)r8,  was  obliged  .to  keej)  the  chief  of  his  tools, 

'       ^  Whitnfy  sokl  in  1 740  (o  Jaraet  Lockei 


and  live  within  himself,  and  had  husbandry  utensib 
and  household  stufi*,  and  that  upon  the  war  break- 
ing out,  although  he  had  ntf  near  neighbors  to 
join  with  him  in  a  garrison,  yet  divers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lunenbui^,  knowing  the  great  security 
that  a  garrison  at  his  place  might  be,  urged  him  to 
build  one;  and  manv  of  the  inhabitants  assisted  and 
helped  him  in  it,  after  which,  the  several  officers 
appointed  over  the  soldiei^  afid' scouts,  ordered  a 
quota  to  that  garrison,  and  it  jvas  a  place  of  resoH 
and  refreshment  to  to^m  scouts  and  for  large  scouts 
from  Northfield,  Townsend,  Ashuelot  and  other 
places.  And  your  jxtitioner  received  and  enter- 
tained them,  and  in  the  year  k.  D.  1748,  the 
scouts  from  Lunenburg  and  Townsend  were  or- 
dered to  meet  there  once  every' week ;  and  he  had 
four  soldiers  allowed  to  keep  said  garrison,  and  on 
the  5th  day  of  July,  hi  the  same'T'ear,  by  reason 
of  bodily  infirmity,  there  were  but  two  soldiers 
with  him,  although  others  with  the  scouts  were  to 
come  that  day.  On  that  day  before  noon,  apd 
before  the  scouts  came,  the  Indian  enemy  appeared 
and  shot  down  one  soldier^  upon  being  discovered^ 
and  immediately  drove  him  and  the  other  soldier 
into  the  garrison,  and  after  besieging  the  sa^ie 
about  one  hour  and  a  half,  they  killed  the  other 
soldier  through  the  port  hole  in  the  flanker;  and 
then  your  petitioner  was  left  alone  with  his  wife 
and  five  children,  soon  after  which  he  surrendered 
and  became  a  prisoner  with  his  said  family,  ,and 
the  enemy  took  and  carried  away  such  things  as 
they  pleased,  and  burnt  the  house  and  garrison 
with  the  rest,  and  then  we  entered  into  a  mel-- 
ancholy  captivity  with  one  small  child  on  the 
mother's  breast,  and  two  more  -became  sucking 
children  in  the  way  for.  want  of  provisions,  ^hich 
with  other  hardships  brought  my  dear  wife  into  a 
bad  state  of  health  and  lansruishment,  and  in  our 
return,  being  by  New  York,  Ehpde  Island,  and 
Providence,  tlu?re  iii  December  last  she  departed 
tliis  life,  and.  m  lion  I  with  my  five  children  arrived 
at  this  province,  we  were  objects  of  charity  ifxt 
food  and  raiment,  wliich  some  chnritable  people  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Yet  your  petitioner's  family  are 
dispersed  by  reason  of  poverty,  and  must  so  i^main 
unless  some  charitable  help  may  some  way  oi^other 
be  bestowed,  for  your  jietitioner  is  utterly,  unable 
to  put  himself  again  into  suitable  circumstances, 

1  The  name  of  the  first  fK>ldier  killed  was  Zacrheos  Blod/cett,  tnd 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1749.  the  house  of  representatives  passed 
an  order  (hat  wrairf's  dOe  him  he  paid  to  hiA  brethren  and*  sisten. 
The  name  of  (he  other  soldier  killed  aras  JeaDfBgt. 
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and  to  bring  home  his  dispersed  and  melancholy 
fiunily,  liaving  his  substance  burnt .  as  aforesaid, 
and  fences  also;  and  your  petitioner  begs  leave 
to  inform  you  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  build, 
fumish  and  fence,  and  maintain  his  dispersed 
family,  two  children  being  a  continual  charge 
since  our  cnptivity,  one  being  under  the  doctor's 
caie  ever  since ;  your  petitioner  also  lost  his  only 
gun  worth  thirty  pounds,  and  an  ox  at  tlie  same 
time,  and  his  stock  of  cattle  are  chiefly  gone,  liav- 
ing no  iiay  last  year,  and  is  under  very  pitiable 
circumstances  and  humbly  begs  relief  in  some  way 
tor'otlier,  as  this  Honorable  Court  sliall;  think  best, 
aud  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray." 

On  the  margin  of  the  petition  is  this  entry :  — 
"December  10, 1749.     Half  his  stock  of  cattle 
containing'  ten  head  of  well-grown  cattle  and  all 
his  swine,  no  tools  of  any  sort,  no  household  uten- 
sils but  one  porridge  pot,  writings  and  accounts." 

The  petition  bears  the  following  indorsement: — 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives  April  9, 1750. 
Bec^ived  and  ordered  that  there  be  allowed  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury  to  the  petitioner,  or  his  order, 
eight  pounds,  in  consideration  of  his  sufferings, 
within  mentioned,  and  to  enable  him  to  resettle 
himself  and  family  on  his  plantation.  Sent  up  for 
concurrence. 

''Thomas  Hubbard,  Speaker  pro  f em. 
''In  Council  April  9,  1750.     Bead  and  con- 
curred. 

^  Samuel  Holbrook,  Depl.  See. 
"  Consented  to 

"S.  Phips." 

The  following  petitions  show  that  the  Indians 
were  in  considerable  force,  and  that  some,  at  least, 
did  not  withdraw  at  once  after  tlie  destruction  of 
Fitch's  little  garrison. 

"To  His  Excellency,  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Gov- 
emor,  witli  the  Honorable,  the  Council  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  assembled  :-r- 
"  The  petition  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg 
and  Leominster  humbly  showeth  tliat  —  Whereas 
the  Indian  enemy  have  very  lately  been  among  us 
in  considerable  numbers  and  with  unusual  bold- 
ness, and  liave  destroyed  one  of  our  garrison>  kill- 
ing and  captivating  the  inhsibitants,  and  we  have 
no  more  than  ten  soldiers  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  our  protection  (who  are  all  in  Lunenburg), 
and  though  in  I#eominster  we  have  a  snmll  scout 
of  your  inhabitants,  the  circumstances  of  this  town 
are  so  weak  and.  exiiosed  that  the  commanding 


officers  can  hardly  thipk  it  prudent  to  send  them 
into  tlie  woods ;  so  that  *we  are  soried  to  look  op^ 
ourselves  in  a  very  hazardous,  as  well  as  distrened 
case  to  such  a  degree  that  we  cannot  many  of  us 
labor  on  our  farms  or  abide  in  our  houses  with 
tolerable  safety ;  but  ourselves  and  families,  moat 
be  in  danger  of  suffering  much,  either  by  penary 
or  the  direct  insults  of  a. cruel  and  barbarous  nation, 
or  both  of  them. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  may  it  jdease  your  ExceUency 
and  Honors,  our  humble  and  earnest  prayer  th^ 
you  would  grant  us  for  our  protection  such  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  as  in  your  great  wisdom  vjA  fatherly 
compassion  you  sluill  deem  requisite  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  estates,  our  liberties  and  our  lives. 
Such  kindness  and  tender  care  in  your  Excellency 
and  Honors  we  shall  ever  with  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude remember;  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever 
pray." 

This  petition  is  dated  July  8, 1748,  and  signed 
by  fifty-eight  of  the  citizens  of  Lunenburg  and 
Leominster. 

Bemonslranee  of  He  Commmioned  Officers  and 
SeleciwieH  of  Lunenlnry^ 

"  The  humble  remonstrance  of  the  Commissioned 
Officers  and  Selectmen  of  Lunenburg  showeth  that 
on  the  fifth  day  of  this  instant  July,  the  enemy 
beset  and  destroyed  one  of  the  outmost  garrisons 
in  the  town  aforesaid,  killed  two  soldiers  and  cap- 
tivated a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
five  children,  and  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  tlie 
month  they  discovered  themselves  in  a  bold,  insult- 
ing manner  three  miles  further  into  the  town  ^  than 
the  garrison  which  they  had  destroyed,  where  they 
chased  and  shot  at  one  of  the  inliabitants*  who 
narrowly  escaped  their  hands;  since  which,  we 
have  had  undoubted  signs  of  tlteir  being  among 
us.  Several  of  tlie  garrisons  built  by  order  and 
directions  of  the  General  Court  are  already  deserted 
for  want  of.  help ;  and  several  more  garrisons  of 
equal  importance  that  were  built  at  the  cost  and 
expense  of  particular  men  are  deserted  likewise. 
For  three  days  in  four,  the  last  week,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  necessarily  rallied  by  alarms  and  hurried 
info  tlie  woods  after  the  enemy ;  and  this,  we  have 
just  reason  t^  conclude,  will  be  the  case,  frequently  . 
to  be  called  from  our  business,  for  almost  daily 
the  enemy  are  heard  shooting  in  the  woods  above 
us,  and  to  be  thus  frequently  called  from  business 

1  At  fbr  M  Poui  Hill  in  Filckkug. 
•  Mr.U«fU 
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of 
Lunenburg, 


in  ^cU  a  season  must  impoverish  bs,  if  the  enemy 
sfaoald  not  destroy  us ;  and  what  we  greatly  regret 
is,  our  enemies  having  a  numerous  herd  of  our 
cattle  to  support  themselves  with^  and  feast  upon, 
among  which  they  have  repeatedly  been  heard 
shooting,  from  which  we  conclude  that  there  may 
be  great  slaughter  made  among  our  cattle. 

EoWi^RD  Uabtwzll, 

JOXATUAN   WiLLA&Oy 

JosiAU  Dodge, 
Jacob>  Gould, 
Bexj,  Bellows, 

Jonathan  Bradstbeet,^. 
Benj.  Goodridge,  r 

John  Grant,  \ 

Benj.  Fosteb,  J 

••Julj'U.  1748." 

From  this  remonstrance,  which  is  dated  the  12th, 
seven  days  after  the  destruction  of  Fitch's  little 
garrison,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  in  some  force 
were  lingering  in  the  \Hcinity,  causing  much  anx- 
iety and  distress  to  the  unprotected  inhabitants  in 
their  scattered  homes. 

'  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1 748,  dispelled 
the  fears  of  Indian  invasions,  and  the  few  deserted 
homes  were  repeopled.  February  3,  1764-,  Fitch- 
burg,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  secured  its 
incorporation,  Mr.  John  Fitch  being  first  on  the 
committee.  In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was 
voted  that  "  Two  miles  on  the  westerly  line  of  said 
town,  beginning  at  the  northwest  corner,  and  half 
a  mile  on  the  easterly  line,  beginning  at  the  north- 
east corner  on  Townsend  line,  then  running  a 
straight  line  from  one  distance  to  the  other,  be  set 
off  to  Mr.  John  Fitch  and  others,  in  order  to  make 
a  town  or  parish  among  themselves '';  and  by  the 
same  vote  they  were  exempted  from  the  tilinisterial 
tax.  Notwithstanding  this  act  of  generosity  on 
the  pirt  of  Filchburgi  it  was  three  years  before 
Ashby  was  able  to  enter  the  sisteriiood  of  towns'; 
^though  her  people  at  once  organized  (hemselves 
into  a  religious  society,  and  probably  met  for  wor- 
shij)  at  the  house  of  Peter  Lawrence.  The  act  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  was  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  March  4,  1767,  by  the 
council  on  the  5th,  and  was  approved  by  the  rotal 
governor  on  the  6th.  James  Prescott,  Esq.,  of 
Groton,  was  empowered  to  cnll  the  meetini|t  for  (he 
municipal  orcranization  of  tlie  town,  and  drew  his 
warrant,  dated  March  23,  directed  to  John  Bates, 
requiriiig  him  "  in  His  Majesty's  name,"  to  notify 
and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Ashby,  qualified  by 
law  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  assemble  at  the  house*  j 


of  Peter  Lawrence  on  the  30th  instant.  From  the 
records  of  that  meeting,  it  appears  that  John 'Fitch 
was  chosen  moderator,  James  Locke,  Jr.,  town 
clerk,  James  Locke,  John  Fitch,  and  John  Jones,  Jr., 
selectmen.  The  second  meeting  of  the  town,  and 
the  first  luider  its  own  organization,  was  held  at 
the  hoUse  of  Jonas  Barrett.  ^  From  the  proceedings 
at  this  time  it  appears  that  the>house  of  Peter  Law* 
rence  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where  their  civil 
and  religious  meetings  were  to  be  held..  Twenty 
pounds  were  appropriated  "  to  hire  preaching,"  and 
a  committee  chosen  to  expend  the  same.  Measures 
were  also  taken  to  secure  a  place  to  bury  their 
dead.  '         .       .       ^         • 

The  first  valuation  was  made  in  1768,  and  gives 
the  names  of  forty *three  of  the  fathers  of  the  town, 
with  a  record  of  their  estates.  They  were  poof,  ip 
this  wqrld's  goods,  but  rich  in  manhood,  and  earlj 
identified  themselves  in  the  struggle  which, 3ep%* 
rated  the  colonies  from  the  parent  country.  Sep- 
tember 21,  176S,  Lieutenant  Amos  Whitnev,  of 
Townsend,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston;  and^the 
selectmen  were  instructed  to  communicate  to  him 
the  sentiments  of  the  town. 

They  say,  "  As  there  is  a  prospect  of  sbme 
of  His  Majesty's  troops  arriving  in  this  Prbv* 
ince  we  judge  it  may  be  of  importance,  if  they 
should  arrive,  that  proper  measures  may  be  taken, 
that  their  order  may  be  discovered  before  they  are 
suffered  to  l^md,  and  the  Province  receive  notice  of 
the  same ;  and  if,  ujK)n  discovery  of  the  same,  they 
ap])ear  to  be  manifest  infringements  of  the  natural 
rights  of  this  people,  or  upon  our  Charter  Rights, 
of  this  Province  in  particular,  tliat  all  proper  and 
prudent  measures  may  be  taken  to  defend  and 
secure  the  Province."  For  the  next  few  years' the 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Ashbv  were  mainlv  directed 
to  securing  a  place  for  public  worship.  In  Mansh, 
1769,  they  resolved  to  build,  and  fixed  the  dimen* 
sions  of  their  meeting-house,  but  it  was  liot  till 
June,  1771,  that  the  structure  was  so  far  comlpleted 
that  a' town-meet ini?  was  able  to  convene  within  its 
walls.  In  the  month  of  March,  177£,  an^nge- 
ments  were  made  for  finishing  the  ])ews  upon  the 
lower  floor  of  the  house;  then  tliey  provided  for 
building  their  pulpit;  and  in  1774,  for  finishing 
all  except  tin*  jxmv  irround  in  the  p:ilkTy.  There 
remahis  no  reconl  of  thededication  of  this  church, 
nor  of  the  time  when  it  was  opened  for  religious 
services  ;  but  June  4,  1772,  was,  by  a  vot«  of  the 
town,  obser\*ed  as  a  day  of  fasting*  and  prayer,  and 
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an  invitation  ms  extended  to  tlie  following  minis- 
ten,'  Daniel  and  Joseph  Emerson,  Mr.  Dix,  Mr. 
Earrar,  and  Mr.  Payson,  to  be  present,  so  tluit, 
from  that  day,  probably,  dates  the  consecration  of 
the' house.  In  1770  the  town  secured  from  Mr. 
Jonatlian  Lawrence  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
and  in  1771^  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Josepli 
Davis  one  aere  and  a  lialf.  These  two  grants  of 
land  include  the-  cemetery  in  the  rear  of  the  First 
Church  and  the  beautiful  **  commonage ''  in  front 
The.  first  appropriation  for  education  was  made 
in  1773,  and  ''  four  squadrons  formed,"  ^  each  of 
which  wfB  ■  to  draw  its  proportion  of  wliat  it  paid, 
from  the  eight  pounds  assessed  for  that  purpose. 
Thirty  pounds  were  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel,  showing  of  how  much  more  importance^  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people,  was  moral  to  intel- 
lectual culture.  Not  that  education  was  under- 
mted,  or  held  in  light  es'eem  by  those  worthy  men ; 
but  they  believed  that  a  correct  moral  principle, 
coupled  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Ghneat  Moral  Governor,  was  the  comer-stone  upon 
which  our  civil  institutions  should  rest.  Deeply 
imbued  witli  this  principle,  they  revered  those 
rights  which  God  had  established,  and  held  that  no 
human  legislation  had  power  to  abridge  or  destroy 
them.  As  they  expressed  it  in  their  resolves, 
passed  May  13, 1773,  *'  It  is  a  great  duty,  and  of 
the  utmost  importance,  that  the  colonies  without 
distinction,  and  this  Province  in  particular,  stand 
firm  for  their  privileges  as  well  civil  as  religious, 
which  are  valuable  beyond  estimation.'' 

Certain  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  written 
a  few  years  previous  to  his  friend  Whately  in  Eng- 
land,; having  fallen  into  the  liands  of  Franklin,  were 
by  him  returned  to  Boston,  and  when  made  public, 
called  forth  the  following  response :  "  We  are  of 
opinion  that  said  letters  were  written  with  a  mani- 
f(nt  design  to  undermine  our  happy  constitution, 
and  considering  the  manner  m  wliich  they  were 
written,  and  the  matter  they  contain  must  be 
judged  by  every  honest  mind,  to  be  greatly  inju- 
rious to  the  good  people  of  this  Province,  and  are 
tlierefore  utterly  to  be  condemned  and  detested  as 
really  insidious.''  Again,  when  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton resolved  that  the  tea  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  came,  their  action  was  quickly  responded  to  by 
the  citizens  of  Ashby,  and  the  message  went  baok, 
"Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tonTi  of  Boston,  at  their  meeting  in 

1  Schoob  were  then  called  tquadroiii. 


November  last,  respecting  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's tea,  imported  to,  and  intended  for-  stk  in 
America,  is  agreesdile  to  reason,  and  the  natural 
rights  of  this  free  people ;  and  that  the  same  ap- 
pears to  have  been  necessary  at  that  time.''  *  July 
11,  the  town  ordered  the  selectmen  to  offer  to  all 
persons  in  town,  for  their  signature,  the  **  Solenm 
League  and  Covenant,  to  suspend  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country^  and  neither 
purchase,  nor  consume  any  merchandise  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  after  the  last  day  of  August"; 
and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee of  inspection  to  see  that  the  covenant  waa 
fully  observed. 

October  4,  1774,  Captain  Samuel  Stone  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Provincial 
Congress,  which  met  at  Concord  and  adjourned  to 
Cambridge.  In  the  warrant  for  this  meeting,  his 
majesty's  name  was  omitted,  and  the  call  was 
made  ''By  Virtue  of  our  Charter  Bights,"  thus 
ignoring  the  royal  prerogative,  and  taking  the 
first  step  towards  independence.  *  On  the  IStb  of 
October  the  Provincial  Congress  advised  the  sev- 
eral constables  and  collectors  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, having  money  in  their  hands  payable  to  the 
order  of  Harrison  Gray,  to  retain. the  same;  on 
the  28th,  Henry  Gardner  of  Stow  was  named  as 
treasurer  and  receiver-general  by  this  congress. 
December  29  the  town  instructed  the  constables  to 
pay  the  amount  in  their  hands  to  Henry  Gardner, 
and  that  his  receipt  sliould  discharge  them  from 
any  obligation  to  the  town.  June  16,  of  this 
year,  they  instructed  the  selectmen  to  procure 
thirty  hogslieads  of  salt  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
Their  stock  of  ammunition  and  arms  was  also 
replenished,  and  when  the  crisis  came  they  were 
able  to  lend  to  their  neiglibors. 

February  24,  1775,  in  accordance  with  the  reo- 
ommendation  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  Sol- 
emu  League  and  Covenant  was  dissolved,  and  the 
resolution,  passed  September  30,  in  respect  to  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  any  goods  from  or 
to  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  was  adopted, 
and  a  committee  of  inspection  chosen.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  attack  on  the  militia  at  Lexington  must  have 
been  given  at  Ashby  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  labors  of  the  day  had  been  com- 
menced; but  these  were  left,  or  committed  to  more 
youthful  hands,  as  with  hasty  adieus  seventy-seven 
stalwart  freemen  from  this  little  town  shouldered 
their  muskets  and  hurried  towards  tlie  scene  of 
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action.  'TKe  distance  from  the  place  where  hos* 
tilities  were  in  progress  prevented,  however,  their 
engaging  in  the  memorable  strife  of  that  day. 
'  The  minute-men,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Stone,  numbered  fort  v-six ;  the  mili- 
tia, under  Captain  John  Jones,  thirty.^  Their  time 
of  service  was  short,  varying  from  five  to  thirty 
days.  April  28,  the^  Provincial  Congress  resolved 
to  raise  1*3,G00  troops  from  Massachusetts  ,*  and, 
to  promote  rapid  enUstments,  those  who  raised 
companies  or  regiments  were  promised  commis- 
sions. It  was  under  this  arrangement  that  Cap- 
tain Wyman's  company  was  raised.  Of  its 
twenty-four  members  from  Ashby,  eight  were  from 
Captain  Stone*^  company  and  four  from  Captain 
Jones\  Second-Lieutenant  Thomas  Cummings  and 
ten  men  were  from  "Westford;  while  others  were 
gathered  from  different  towns.  Captain  Abijah 
Wyman  was  born  in  Lancaster.  He  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  George  IIL  under  Captain  Eeed, 
marched  for  Halifax  April  18,  1762,  and  returned 
the  28th  of  November  following.  He  settled  in 
Ashby  March  15,  1768,  and  was  a  wealthy  and 
respected  citizen. 

First-Lieutenant  Isaac  Brown  was  chosen  one 
of  the  selectmen  M/irch,  1773,  an  office  whicli  he 
had  previously  filled,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
an  honored  and  valued  citizen.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  com- 
pany formed  a '  part  of  Colonel  AVilliam  Prescott's 
regiment,  and  must  have  been  stationed  where  the 
strife  was  fiercest.  John  Gibson  of  Fitchburg  and 
Jacob  Bascom  of  Westford  were  killed.  Amos 
Wheeler  of  Ashbv  was  wounded,  and  died  the 
21st  of  June.  Benjamin  Bigelow  of  Ashby  and 
Oliver  Stevens  of  Townsend  were  wounded  and 
captured,  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Ezekiel  Bigelow  was  severely  wounded.  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  of  Asliby,  in  Captain  Gilbert's  com- 
pany, was  killed.  Mr.  John  Mead  also  fell  on  that 
day. 

Forty-three  bf  the  citizens  of  Ashby  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Boston  and  tlie  organization  of  the 
little  armv  of  Washinirton.  Seven  of  her  towns- 
men  joined' in  the  terrible  campaign  in  Canada,  and 
passed  through  suflerings  unparalleled  in  modem 
warfare.  They  probably  marched  with  Arnold 
through  the  wilderness  of  Elaine,  for  Lieutenant 
Brown  states  in  his  return,  made  October  3,  that 
John  Campbell  was  detached   from  the  company 

^  A  ropy  of  the  master-roll  of  both  companies  is  in  my  pos- 
MMion,  with  the  time  of  service  and  the  amount  paid  to  each  man. 


September  7,  and  given  a  command  at  Quebec 
At  a  meeting  of  the  town  held  the  Ist  of  July, 

1776,  it  ^-as  "  r<?/<?r/.  That  if  the  Ilonorable  Con. 
gress  for  the  Safety  of  the  Colonies  should  de* 
clare  them  indeiiendent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greal 
Britain,  the  Inhabitants  of  Ashby  will  solemnly  en- 
gage with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them 
in  that  measure.^'  In  this  month  (July)  fourteen 
men  enlisted  for  five  months,  and  served  at'Or 
near  Ticouderoga.  Ezekiel  Bigelow  and  Williamf 
Walker  fell  in  this  campaign.'  .  Three  men  enlisted 
for  three  months,  and  ser\'ed  at  or  around  Boston. 

In  September,  eight  men  enlisted  under  Captain 
Thomas  Warren,  and  were  on  duty  at  New  York. 
In  December,  seven  more  enlisted  for  three  months, 
and  sensed  at  the  same  place.  In  some  one  of  the 
engagements  occurring  there,  Mr.  Simon  Patch  was 
wounded,  and  died  on  his  way  home.     August  2, 

1777,  five  men  were  drafted  to  serve  three  months 
at  the  westward,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  by  an  additional  draft,  five  more  were  re* 
quired  to  report  for  duty,  for  three  months,  at  or 
near  Bennington.  On  the  30th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, in  compliance  with  an  order  from  General 
Prescott,  seventeen  men  were  detached  from  the 
militia  company,  to  serve  for  thirty  days  after  thqr 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  General  Gates,  and  marclied 
the  next  morning,  October  1.  Tlie  companv-n^l, 
on  file  at  the  State  Department,  reads :  ''  James 
Hoslcy  of  Townsend,  Capt. ;  Asa  Kendall  of 
Ashby,  1st  Lieut."  And,  after  enumerating  the  nf- 
maining  officers,  it  continues,  —  "Privates:  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  Esq.,  formerly  Col. ;  Henry  Woods^ 
Esq.,  formerly  Major ;  Samuel  Stone,  Major  in  the 
Militia."  The  heroic  Prescott,  in  thus  shouldering 
a  musket  and  marching  as  a  private,  under  the 
orders  of  a  militia  captain,  through  the  forests  of 
Vermont  to  Saratoga,  stands  revealed  as  a  true 
jwtriot.  The  year  1778  opens  with  a  call  for  eigiit 
men  to  ser\e  as  a  guard  at  Cambridge,  who  were 
promptly  fumislied  March  2G.  May  18,  three 
men  enlist^.^  for  nine  months,  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  In  September,  five  men  are  found 
on  duty  at  Providence  and  one  at  Tiverton,  Bliode 
Island.  October  29,  five  men  were  detached  from 
the  militia  and  onlen'd  to  the  fmnticr,  distant  180 
miles.  In  tlie  year  17S0  the  town  paid  six  men  for 
six  months'  ser\iee  in  the  Continental  army  in  rye, 
at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  seven  men  were  paid 
£12  each  for  the  same  time.  June  30,  17S1, 
three  men  enlisted  to  serve  for  six  months  after 
thev  should  arrive  at  West  Point ;.  and  July  £,  ten 
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more  for  the  same  length  of  tiine,  whose  place  of 
service  is  nowhere  designated.  This  completes  the 
number  of  thos^e  who  entered>  the  army  for  short 
periods  of  time.  The  names  of  somedf  tliem  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  serving  some  paftof  almost 
every  year.  In  addition  to  these  oft-repeated  calls, 
the  town  was  required  to  fill  her  quota  of  three 
years'  men  for  the  Continental  army.  In  1777,  six 
men  were  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  one  during 
the  war.  In  1778,  seven  for  three  years  and  one 
during  the  war;  eleven  of  these  were  citizens  of 
Ashby.  This  statement  was  made  under  oath  by 
the  selectmen  an4  a  committee  of  tlie  town. 

In  1781  two  were  enlisted,  one  of  whom  caused 
them  much  trouble  and  expense.  In  178£,  four 
men  were  enlisted,  five  of  these  last  two  calls  being 
non-residents.  This  closes  the  record  of  enlistments 
by  the  town,  and  shows  that  every  possible  effort 
was  put  forth  to  redeem  the  solemn  pledge  made 
July  1,  1776.  The  first  town  war-rate,  made  in 
1778  to  cover  the  liabilities  it  had  incurred,  was 
£1,2^  lU.  7(1.  This  did  not  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, and  the  peoiile  were  forced  to  make  a  second, 
in  the  same  year,  of  £934.  Those  who  had 
done  service  for  the  town  were  credited  against 
their  tax  with  the  amount  of  their  dues.  Bequi- 
aitions  were  made  for  many  articles,  which  the 
town  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure,  and 
which  the  state  was  rigorously  forced  to  exact, 
as  the  records  of  the  time  sliow.^  Their  state 
tax  for  current  expenses,  between  1777  and  1778, 
rose  from  £97  3^.  4r/.  to  £228  ISs.  6d.,  and 
taxes  for  other  purposes  were  ordered  by  the  state. 
They  early  chose  a  committee  to  care  for  the 
families  of  the  soldiers,  and  for  a  Mr.  Nurse,  who 
enlisted  for  the  war,  they  built  a  very  comfortable 
house,  for  the  times.  In  politics  tiiey  were  united. 
In  1780  and  1781  John  Hancock  received  every 
▼ote  cast  for  governor,  and  in  1782  they  *'  voted  to 
pass  over  so  much  of  tiie  article  in  the  warrant  as 
related  to  tlie  choice  of  governor  and  senators." 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  history  of  Ashby 
flowed  smoothly  on ;  a  ripple  only  was  caused  by 
Shays*  Rebellion  of  1786.  lliree  of  her  citizens 
were  all  tliat  were  willing  to  iamish  the  honor  they 
had  won  in  their  country's  service  by  taking  part 

»  "  CoNCOBO,  October  j*  10th,  1778. 
"  Tlwo  received  of  Mr.  Am  >VaIker,  one  of  the  Selectmen  of 
Aihby,  Fourteen  Pair  of  Shoes,  Fourteen  Pair  of  Stocking!, 
Twenty -Bight  thirti,  igreeable  to  a  Hctolve  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  17th  of  June  btt. 

"  Joseph  Hosmbs,  Agtmtfor  Uiddltux:' 


in  that  wild  outbreak,  and  we  will  shield 
names  in  consideration  of  their  former  loyaky. 
Men  who  stood  with  Prescott  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
marched  with  him  to  Saratoga,  could  not  lift  their 
arms  against  their  country,  but  promptly  responded 
to  the  call  of  th^  state.  In  1788  came  from 
Billerica,  to  reside  in  Ashby,  Thomas  Ditson,  Sally  . 
his  wife,  Thomas,  Joseph,  William,  and  Nancy, 
their  children.  This  is  the  same  honest  couBtry* 
man  who  went  from  Billerica  early  in  the  spring  of 
1775  to  Boston  to  buy  a  gun,  and  was  tarred  and 
feathered,  fastened  to  a  chair,  mounted  on  a  cart, 
and  drawn  through  the  streets  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  officers  of  the  47th  r^ment^ 

In  1797  the  town  chose  a  committee  and  in* 
structed  them  to  procure  two  horses  an^  a  wagon, 
to  be  under  Captain  KendalPs  direction  to  go  to 
Concord,  also  to  provide  at  their  own  discretion 
(to  be  paid  by  the  town)  bread,  meat,  and  cider; 
also  oujB  pint  of  rum  per  man,  for  the  militia,  both 
foot  and  troop,  who  are  obliged  to  muster  at  Con* 
cord  on  the  26th  of  September,  instant.  May  5th, 
1800,  Stephen  Patch  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  re-elected . 
in  1803,  but  declined  to  serve,  and  by  a  vote  was 
excused,  whereupon  they  passed  their  usual  vote 
not  to  send,  and  the  General  Court  imposed  a  fine 
upon  the  town  for  its  n^lect 

This  year  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to 
petition  tlie  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  liberty  to  establish  a  lottery  to  enable  them  to 
build  a  road  to  Eindge  south  of  Watatic  Mountain 
(where  the  present  road  now  runs).  Soldiers  were 
required  in  1808,  for  the  town  voted  to  refund  to 
Cap^in  Stephen  Patch  the  money  he  had  advanced 
to  induce  them  to  enlist.  In  1809  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, which  had  cost  their  fathers  so  many 
years  of  toil  to  erect,  was  taken  down,  and  the 
church  in  which  the  First  Society  now  worships 
took  its  place. 

In  1813  John  Lock,  Esq.,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative and  instructed  by  the  town  '^  to  assist  in 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  law  made  in  1811  for 
the  general  pay  of  the  representatives  out  of  the 
public  chest,^'  also  to  secure  an  alteration  in  the 
Uw  respecting  the  laying  out  of  highways.  The 
year  1814  finds  the  town  voting  '^that  the 


^  In  1780  the  town  Yuted  "  to  gire  77  dolhn  of  the  durroi^ 
now  in  oie  for  one  ul?er  dollnr,"  ind  July  11,  1781,  ordoed 
"  that  the  conttahles  and  collectora  receiTe  the  new  emitted 
money,  one  dolUr  for  £  12,  for  the  rates  doe  the  town  at  was 
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who  irere  deteiched  from  the  militia  company/  and 
had  joined  the  forces,  shall  be  paid  five  dollars 
per  month  in  additibn  to  what  they  receive  from 
the  State,  excepting  Benjamin  Sheldon,  who  was 
detadhed  and  did'  not  join  the  army ;  bat  John 
Manning  who  went  in  his  room,  we  agree  to  pay 
five  dollars  per  month,  while  in  the  service/* 

The  news  of  the  decbration  of'  peace  after  the 
last  war  with*  England  was  hailed  with  delight, 
and  the  selectmen  drew  their  order  on  the  treas- 
urer  for  twenty-six  dollars  to  pay  for  sugar  and 
ram  used  upon  the  Common  on  that  joyous  occa* 
sion.  In  1817  the  town  by  vote  gave  to  the  town 
of  Fitzwilliam,  in  New  Hampshire,  fifty  dollars  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  their  church  by  lightning. 

From  1811  to  1835  it  appears  from  the  records 
that  the  ofRce  of  constable  was  sold  at  auction,  and 
the  person  who  would  pay  the  highest  price  re- 
ceived the  votes,  the  town  realizing  by  the  sale 
from  two  to  thirty  dollars  yearly.  In  1834  the 
towTi  "advised  the  selectmen  not  to  approbate 
any  person  to  retail  distilled  spirits."  In  1837 
Ashby  received  her  sliare  of  the  surplus  reveime. 
It  was  all  invested  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools,  but  the  princi|)al  was  subsequently  used 
for  other  purposes.  In  1842  the  town  instructed 
the  selectmen  not  to  grant  approbation  to  any  inn- 
holdeV  or  other  persons  to  sell  spirituous  or  fer- 
mented liquors.  The  same  year  it  raised  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  to  enable  the 
several  school  districts,  to  estiblish  libraries  (re- 
ceiving an  equal  amount  from  tlie  state) .  May  4, 
1846,  the  town  received  three  hundred  dollars 
from  Lewis  Gould,  Esq.,  on  the  condition  tliat  it 
should  put  a  clock  with  three  faces  upon  the  Old 
Meeting-House,  so  called,  the  same  to  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  town.  The  gift  was  accepted,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  town  presented  to  Mr.  Gould ; 
and  though  he  has  long  since  passed  away,  the  citi- 
zens of  Ashby,  as  they  lift  tlicir  eyes  to  note  the 
passing  hour,  read  upon  the  dial  the  donor's  name. 
The  following  year  the  town  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Goidd,  stating  that  he  liad 
placed  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Hitchcock  for  the  pur|X)se  of  erecting  a 
monument  in  memorv  of  Jolni  Fitch,  and  tlie  two 
soldiers,  Blodgett  and  Jennings,  wlio  were  kiUed  on 
the  moniiug  of  July  5,  174S,  before  the  surrender 
of  Fitch's  little  garrison,,  provided  that  the  same 
be  placed  near  the  centre  of  tlie  Common  :  this  was 
accepted,  and  a  simple  granite  shaft  ea»cted  bearing 
their  names,  to  tell  to  those  who  come  after/ tliat 


where  they  reap  in  joy  their  {athers  sowed  in 
tears. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bebellion,  at  a  legal 
meeting  held  May  1,  1861,  the  following  action  : 
was  taken  by  the  town  t  — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  property  to  . 
sustain  the  Constitution,  the  freedom  and  rights  bec^eatfied 
to  us  bj  our  fathers,  and  that  we  will  defend  tliem  to  the 
last 

*' Resolved,  Jhtii  the  town  raise  two  thousand  doUari,  ;, 
and  tliat  fifteen  hundred  dollars  be  loaned  to  tlie  state  and 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  Massiicha- 
setts." 

And  at  a  meeting  held  July  22,  1862,  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  which  men 
must  now  make,  in  being  called  from  their  business  at  (liis 
season,  and  \n  view  of  the  perils  and  liardships  they  are  * 
called  to  undergo,  it  is  just  and  proper  tliat  additional 
pecuniary  inducements  should  be  offered  to  tliose  who  shall  . 
enlist  to  constitute  the  quota  from  this  town." 

In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  .vol*' 
unteer  for  the  town  when  he  should  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and*  by  a  - 
subsequent  vote  in  1864-,  the  bounty  was  incretised 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.     April  8, 
1865,  *'  Fofefl,  That  the  selectmen  be  authorized 
to  procure  recruits  in  number  sufficient  to  make  " 
the  surplus  credited  to  the  town  fifteen.**    The 
number  of  soldiers  funiished  by  tKe  town  was  one 
hundred  nnd  nine.     John  Mayo,  Eliab  Churchill/ 
and  David  Wares  fell  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Albert 
Davis  at  Fredericksburg,  Daniel  Dailey  and  Amoa 
Eastman  at  Antietam,  while  disease  in  camp  and 
hospital  carried  off  twelve  or  more.^    Far  from ' 
home  and  friends  they  sleep  *'  on  Fame's  eternal 
camping  ground."    Lieutenant  Henry  S.  Hitchcock  [ 
was  severely  wounded  at  Petersburg,  Sanders  at 
Fredericksbunr,  Wares  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness,  lyiorgan  and  Ferguson  at  Dallas,  Georgia,  and 
Davis  in  some  one  of  the  many  engagements  during 
the  war. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1SG7,  the  town  com- 
memorated its  hundredth  birthday  with  appropriate 
exercises.  Rev.  V.  W.  Wood  of  North  Bridgewater 
gave  the  addn-ss,  and  more  than  a  thousand  guests 

^  Hcnn-  RtiT  died  fniin  rmcltv  nnd  neglect  in  tbe  prisoif-pen 
of  AndcrsonviUc.  Dnnicl  1).  \\i\cy  at  Baltimore,  .\lbert  Sbtt- 
tuck  Hi  tMm,  Lvninn  W.  Holt.  John  GiUou,  and  Benjamin  H. 
Biirrlow  nt  New  Oi1i*an».  Daniel  Coflfe  and  Jaiues  Sullirao,  in 
Louisiana.  John  R.  AVildrr  at  liiiton  Ronze,  Morton  Gilton  and 
John  Sawin  at  home,  from  disease  rontracted  in  thefrmjr. 
Georse  A.  Hitchcock  paMed  live  months  mt  Miflcrittfr  at  Andtr* 
souviUe,  and  one  or  two  others  thirty  days. 
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partook  of  the  hospitalities  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

July  i,  1876,  the  centennial  of  the  nation  was 
remembered;  a  sketch  of  Ashby's  Eevolutionaiy 
history  was  given^  and  a  collation  served  in  a  grgve 
owned  by  Amos  Wheeler  when  he  fell  at  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17, 1775,  a  little  over  a  century  before. 
The  Orthodox  Congr^ational  Church  was  bi^- 
ganized  June  12,  1776.  Li  those  dark  and  try- 
ing days  the  fathers  of  the  town  looked  up,  and 
entered  into  covenant  with  Him  who  'Mooseth 
the  bands  of  kings''  and  '^leadeth  princes  away 
spoiled.''  The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Bev. 
&muel  Whitman.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
August,  1778,  and  dismissed  in  1783.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Sev.  Cornelius  Waters,  of  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  June  14,  .1797,  whose  pastorate 
clo8e4  February  15,  1816.  Owing  to  difference 
in  religious  opinions,  the  church  withdrew  from  the 
town  in  1818,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  worshipped 
in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Blood.  Its  first  meeting- 
house (now  the  academy  building)  was  dedicated 
December  18,  1820,  when  the  Bev.  John  M.  Put- 
cam  was  ordained  and  installed  the  same  day ;  his 
pastorate  lasted  about  five  years.    The  Bev.  A.  B. 

'  Camp  was  ordained  and  installed  January,  1827,  and 
dismissed  March  28,  1832.     His  successor,  Bev. 

.Orsamus  Tinker,  was  installed  January  1,  1834. 
The  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1835, 
and  dedicated  January  1,  1836.  This  pastorate 
was  closed  by  the  death  of  the  pastor,  October  13, 
1838,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     Bev. 

.  Charles  W.  Wood  was  ordained  and  installed 
October  30, 1839,  and  dismissed  January  7,  1858, 
his  pastorate  extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  and  two  months.    Bev.  James  M.  Bell  was 


ordained  and  installed  July  12^  1858,  and  dis- 
missed June  21, 1864. 

Bev.  Horace  Fkrker  was  installed  May  23, 1865, 
and  dismissed  February  4,  1870. 

>Bev.  J.  M.  Bacon  was  installed  November  4, 
1870,  and  his  labors  were  closed  by  death  Maidi  5, 
1873. 

Bev.  G.  F.  Walker  was  installed  June  11, 1873, 
and  dismissed  November  18, 1875.  -^ 
.  Bev.  F.  E.  Mills,  the  present  pastor,  was  or- 
damed  and  installed  November  13, 1878. 

Unitarian  Ckurck.  —  Bev.  E.  L.  Bascom  was 
installed  January  2,  1821,  over  the  church  and 
congregation  worshipping  in  the  house  erected  by 
the  town  in  1809.  Mr.  Bascom  retained  his  ieUtioa 
with  his  people  until  his  death,  though  unable  for 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to  perform  tlie  active 
duties  of  his  office.  He  died  in  1841.  His  col- 
league and  succeaior,  the  Bev.  Beuben  Bates,  was 
installed  May  13, 1835,  and  dismissed  Augoat  14, 
1845. 

Bev.  W.  P.  Huntington  was  installed  Janoaij 
14, 1846,  and  dismissed  November  20  of  the  same 
year. 

Bev.  T.  P.  Doggett,  stated  supply,  commenced 
his  labors  February  24,  1847,  and  closed  them 
April  23,  1853.  Bev.  J.  S.  Brown  supplied  the 
desk  from  April  1, 1855,  to  April  27, 1857.  Bev. 
N.  Gage  commenced  his  ministerial  work  June  5, 
1858,  and  death  closed  it  May  7,  1861.  Bev. 
Charles  Bugbee  was  called  November  1;  1861,  to 
supply  the  place  thus  made  vacant;  but  July  7, 
1865,  he  too  passed  away,  leaving  a  mourning 
people.  Bev.  William  T.  Phelan  followed  as  a 
supply  for  two  years.  April  16, 1868,  the  present 
pastor,  Bev.  G.  S.  Shaw,  commenced  his  ministry. 
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[IE  town  of  A^bland,  Mass.,  is 
situated  in  the  soutliwesterlv 
part  of  Middlesex  County :  the 
centre  of  the  town,  or  railroad 
depot,  being  in  North  Lati- 
tude 42°  15J',  and  23'  29' 
-  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
>  State  House  at  Boston. 
■""'^■SB'i'  "^''^  iown  is  bounded  north 
-  ■  ^  -  by  Southborough  and  Fram- 
in^ham,  east  by  Frainingham  and  Sherbom,  south 
by  Hollbton  and  Hopkinton,  and  west  by  JIop- 
kinton  and  Southborough.  It  is  four  miles  in 
lei^h  from  east  to  west,  three  miles  wide  from 
north  to  south,  and  contains  twelve  and  five  eighths 
square  miles. 

.Ashland  was  incorporated  March  16,  1846, 
iwing  set  off  from  Framinghain,  Hopkinton,  and 
Hplliston ;  ahont  one  fiftli  part  of  the  new  town 
was  taken  from  Hollistori,  and  the  remainder,  in 
nearly  equal  parts,  from  fhe  other  two  towns.  Tlie 
centre  of  Ashland  is  four  miles  from  Hopkinton, 
the  same  distance  from  Framingham,  and  five 
miles  from  [loUi^toii.  The  name  of  the  village 
previous  to  its  incorporation  was  UnioiiviUe.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  location  was  snch  as  to  make 
the  formation  of  the  new  town  both  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  necessity. 

Tlie  history  of  its  people  pieWous  to  the  act  of 
incorporation  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  mother  towns,  yet  there  .ire  a  few 
points  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  ]ilace  that 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  A  branch  of  the  Xi))- 
muck  tribe  of  Indians  lived  on  Mngunco  Hill, 
which  is  situated  about  one  raile  west  of  the  vil- 
lage. Here  Eliot  h.id  a  band  of  Praying  Indians, 
and  this  territory  was  included  as  a  part  of  \alick 
settlement.  Tiie  coloniiil  legislature  from  time  to 
time  made  vnrions  grants  of  land  to  distinguished 
individuals  for  services  rendered,  A  person  named 
Russell  itppcars  to  have  rrceived  the  first  of  tliese 
grants  west  of  Waushakum  Fond,  including  the 
present  town-farm. 


In  1662  the  Hon.  Williatn  Crown  received  * 
grant  of  land  which  is  described  as  follows :  "laid 
out  in  the  year  1662  by  me  nndenvritten,  and  ex- 
actly measured  as  to  rules  of  art,  the  500  acres  of 
land  granted  unto  Hon.  ^Vm.  Crown  at  a  place 
near  the  Cold  Spring  near  unto  the  road  which 
leadeth  from  Sudbury  on  to  Connecticut  (known  as 
the  Conn.  Path)  on  the  south  side  of  a  branch  of 
Sudbury  River,  being  about  nine  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sudbury  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Mngunco  hil),  at  the  south  side  of  raid  hill:  and 
from  thence  upon  a  line  N.  E.  jraint  300  r.  butting 
on  a  branch  of  Sudbury  River :  and  from  thence 
upon  a  line  S.  S.  E.  point  by  the  river  side  360'r. 
and  from  thence  a  circular  line  by  the'  saiil  river 
and  a  brook  160  r.  a  line  from  said  brook  a  W.'N, 
W.  point  240  r.  by  meailow,  and  from  thence  a  line 
u|X)n  a  S.  S.  W,  point  150  r.  and  from  thence  t 
line  upon  a  W.  N.  W.  point  134 r.  ending  where 
we  begun."  This  grant  would  cover  almost  the 
entire  village  of  Ashland.  Crown  never  lived  on 
this  land,  but  in  1678  -  79  sold  it,  with  131  acres 
more,  to  Colonel  Snvill  Simpson,  cordwainer,  of 
Boston.  He  probnbly  built  and  lived  in  a  house  on 
the  south  side  of  Union  Street,  o]}po$ite  the  former 
residence  of  Jlr.  Benjnmin  Homer.  Simpson  built 
a  grist-mill  just  above  the  railroad  bridge  (near 
the  residence  of  Charles  Alden).  Coloilel  John 
Jones  succeeded  to  liis  mill  proi>erty  and  lands 
on  the  north  of  Union  Street  between  1725  and 
1 73U,  he  liaving  married  n  daughter  of  Savill  Simp- 
son, 'lones  built  a  grist-mill,  snw-mill,  and  full- 
ing-mill alt  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  near 
where,  tlie  grisl-mill  of  the  Dwiglit  Print  Com- 
pany now  stands.  Colonel  Jones  was  of  the  3d  Mas- 
sachuseit.t  reifitnent,  and  held  n  commission  as 
justice  of  the  pence  from  George  II.  Is.iac  Dench 
Itpcnmc  po«sesMil  of  tlie  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Union  Street,  lie  lived  in  tlie  old  "Mansion 
House,"  so  cnlled. 

Tlie  gmndfatlier  of  Benjamin  Homer  and  an- 
other had  planned  to  build  another  mill,  near  the 
railntad  bridge,  below  the  emer}--mill8 ;  but  Immc 
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Dench,  hearing  of  it,  went  sl;lj  to  work  in  mid- 
winter and  began  laying  h^  mud-sill  for  a  new 
dam  at  the  site  of  the  present  emery-mills  dam, 
thns  cutting  off  the  elder  Homer  from  building 
his  mill  below.  This  mill,  erected  by  DencH,  was 
bought  by  Major  Calvin  Shepard,  who  moved  from 
N^tick.and  built  a  paper-mill  on  the  site  about  the 
year  1828.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt 
by  Calvin  Shepard,  Jr.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
^  not  proving  successful,  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Lee  Qaflin,  who  sold  it  in  1856  to 
Charles  Alden.  He  established  the  manufacture 
of  emery,  which  was  of  great  service  to  the  country 
daring*  the  war,  and  a  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  Mr.  Alden. 

The  Connecticut  Path,  referred  to  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Crown's  graut,  was  the  track  or  path  made 
by  Hooker  and  his  followers,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  and  about  the  same 
nomber  of  cattle.  Hooker  and  his  party  started 
from  Watertown  for  the  Connecticut  Biver,  in 
1633:  they  came  up  through  what  is  now 
SaxpnviUe,  in  Framingham,  crossing  Cochituate 
Brook  at  the  old  Colonel  Brown  place,  and  then 
following  nearly  the  line  o\  the  present  road  to 
South  Framingham ;  theu  their  route  turned  to  the 
9onth,  in  the  direction  of  Sherbom,  the  object  be- 
ing to  avoid  Farm  Pond,  Waushakum  Pond,  and 
the  low  swampy  hind  lying  between  the  two,  which 
would  have  been  impassable  for  their  cattle ;  fol- 
lowing the  road  to  Sherbom,  they  crossed  what 
has  .ever  since  been  known  as  Beaver  jDam  Brook, 
on  a  beaver  dam ;  thence,  past  the  Reuben  Cozzens 
pkce  in  Sherbom,  to  the  road  near  the  house  of 
the  late  Timothy  Twiehell ;  thence,  past  the  house 
iA  William  Eames,  in  what  is  now  Ashland,  the 
HoUiston  Poor  Farm,  and  following  the  old  road 
to  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Spring  Brook,  which  they 
crossed  at  the  ford-way  near  the  Main  Street 
Bridge,  they  entered  upon  and  crossed  Crown's 
grant. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  grist-mill  and  fulling'* 
mill  built  by  Colonel  John  Jones,  which  deserve 
more  attention  tlian  the  rest,  for  around  this  spot 
duster  the  early  enterprises  which  developed  into 
a  viUage  and  ^  town.  In  1811  this  property  was 
sold  to  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  were  incorporated 
into  a  stock  company  under  the  title  of  the  Middle- 
sex Manufacturing  Company.  On  account  of  the 
war  of  1812  a  factory  was  not  erected  in  time  to 
be  in  opemtiou  before  1813  :  connected  with  this 
fjMstory  building  was  a  store  first  kept  by  Mr. 


Homer  Tilton.  The  ^ewving  of  doth  did  not 
commence  until  about  18^0  The  cotton-gin  had 
not  come  into  so  general  Ub^  'v\  the  cotton  states 
as  to  make  the  article  cheap,  a.n(&  the  manufactur- 
ing business,  being  still  in  its  linl^ucy,  was  little 
understood,  consequently  amid  all  tfa  o  embarrass- 
ments the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful.  V^e  prop- 
erty was  sold  October  1,  1827^  to  Jomiti^ri  W. 
Tmll,  Oliver  Eldridge,  Edward'  Eldridge,  and 
Isaac  Danforth,  for  §15,000.  The  Middloex 
Union  Factory  Com|)any  was  .  incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1828.  Mr.  James  Jackson,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  first  company  for  seveial 
years,  was  tlie  agent  of  the  new  company* 

Mr.  Jackson  was  quite  successful,  buying  up  the 
shares  from  time  to  time  as  he  found  means  and 
opportunity,  until  he  became  the  company,  ,and 
acquired  a  competence.  He  sold  the  Ciu^tory  about 
1832,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  a  very  prominent  man,  in  all  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  was 
the  first  representative  to  the  legislature  from  the 
new  towns,  representing  them  in  1851  and  in  1852. 
He  died  November,  1864.  His  widow  and  son 
still  live  upon  the  old  homestead. 

Under  the  energetic  and  skilful  management 
of  Mr.  James  Jackson,  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
strangers  of  varied  tastes  soon  gathered  here^  work- 
ing  in  the  factory,  or  at  their  various  trades  out  of 
it ;  so  population  increased.  A  singing-school  and 
Sunday-school  were  established  in  1828,  the  )atter 
being  in  cliargeof  a  Mr.  Barton,  who  now  kept  the 
store  connected  with  the  factory.  The  school- 
house  for  this  district  was  old,  and  situated  on 
the  road  to  Hopkinton,  a  mile  away.  After  a  not 
unusual  controversy  in  such  cases,  it  was  decided 
to  build  a  new  house  and  locate  it  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town-hall.  This  was  in  1832.  The 
Factory  Company  added,  by  permission,, a  second 
story  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  religious  worship, 
—  thus  carrying  out  a  custom,  and  following  the 
example  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  of  connecting  the 
church  and  the  school-house  with  everv  new  enter- 
prise,  to  insure  its  success. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  whidi  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  (twenty-four  and 
one  fourth  miles  from  Boston  by  the  road)  travers- 
ing it  from  east  to  west  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
was  built  to  this  place  and  opened  Ifor  travel  Sep- 
tember 20, 18*34,  and  a  formal  opening  of  the  road 
^i-as  celebrated  at  that  time.  Hon.  Calvin  Shep- 
ard, Jr.,  received  the  president  and  directors,  with 
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ah  appropriate  speech  of  welcome.  A  krge  con- 
course of  people  from  the  place  and  surrounding 
towns  asiiembled  to  witness  the  novel  sight.  Mili- 
'l^ry  companies  were  present^  and  a  salute  of  artil- 
lery was  given  on  the  arrival  of  the  train.  Tlie 
assembled  multitude  were  addressed  from  the  upper 
balcony  of  Captain  Stone's  hotel  by  Governor  John 
l)avis  and  ex-QoVfenior  Levi  Lincoln.  Tlie  hotel 
was  new^  and  first  opened  for  that  occasion. 

At  that  time  there  were  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  dwelling-houses  in  sight  from  the  depot, 
which  is  located  in  the  centre  of  tlie  town.  New 
streets  were  laid  out  to  make  the  depot  accessible 
from  other  places,  particulariy  Hopkinton,  and 
on  these  new  buildings  sprang  up  quite  rapidly. 
James  Jackson,  Michael  Homer,  and  Captain 
John  Stone's  farms  embraced  most  of  the  land 
on  which  the  villige  stands.  They  very  soon  found 
that  their  land  was  worth  far  more  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  farming,  and  began  to  sell  it  in 
small  parcels  for  buildhig-sites. 

The  next  event  of  public  importance  was  the 
establishment  of  a  post-office  in  January^  1835, 
with  Matthew  Metcalf,  Esq.,  as  postmaster,  —  the 
Hon.  William  Jackson  of  Newton,  tlien  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  ihe  Ninth  ^lassachusetts 
District,  kindly  giving  his  aid  and  influence  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

The  influences  resulting  from  the  establij^hmcnt 
of  a  Sabbath-school  in  1S£B,  and  the  building  of  a 
chapel  for  religious  worship  in  1832,  now  com- 
menced to  yield  their  legitimate  fruit,  and  resulted 
in  the  formatidn  of  the  Unionville  Evangelical 
Society,  February  17,  1835.  Preaching  was  first 
commenced  in  April,  1834,  by  Rev.  James  Mcln- 
tire  of  the  seiiior  class  in  Andover  TlieologJcal 
Seminary,  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  in- 
habitants "  statedly  to  have  preaching  and  gosi)el 
ordinances,'*  passed  at  a  meeting  hold  Fast  Day 
eve,  April  3,  1834.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
within  the  circle  that  would  be  reached  and  acc^om- 
modated  by  these  "  ordinances  *'  was  given  at  that 
time  as  four  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  spring  of 
1835  they  commenced  to  build  the  Congregational 
Jleeting. House,  and  it  was  dwlicated  January  21, 
1S3(J.  At  the  same  time  Ret.  James  Mclntire 
Ava^  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  and  society. 
He  was  from  Marvland,  and  was  a  rcmarkablv 
genial  and  sympathetic  man,  one  whom  everybody 
loved.  He  remained  about  two  years,  when  his  wife 
died,  and  he  asked  a  dismission,  which  was  granted. 
He  returned  to  his  native  state,  where  he  still  lives 


in  the  enjoyment  of  that  ease  and  quiet  which  hk 
advanced  age'  demands.  He  took  an  active  pari 
in  1861  in  keeping  his  state  in  the  Union.  At  % 
semi-centennial  celebration  of  tlie  Sabbath-school 
held  here  kst  September  (1878)  Mr.  Mclntire 
returned  by  invitation,  after  an  absence  of  some 
forty  years,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all  who 
had  previously  known  him.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  Jr.,  who  came  from  Andover 
Seminary  to  the  society,  and  renljained  with  them 
seven  years.  He  was  ordained  in  November,  1889, 
and  was  a  man  of  rare  talent  as  a  writer,  thorough 
and  exhaustive  in  the  treatment  of  every  subject  |ie 
took  up.  He  outgrew  the  limited  field  which  had 
seemed  to  him  at  first  sufficient,  and  after  two 
brief  settlements  in  larget  places  finally  found  his 
'^ sphere*'  as  Professor  of  Mental  Pliilosophy  in 
Chicago  Tlieological  University,  which  phice  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  his  ministry  the  Baptist  socfety  was 
formed,  and  quite  a  number'  of  those  who  bad 
always  worki»d  with  the  First  Church  withdrew  and 
united  with  that  whose  creed  was  more  iti  liantioTiy 
with  their  views.  Mr.  Haven  took  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  fonnation  of  the  new  town,  which 
occurred  near  the  close  of  hiS  ministry.  A  vigohiils 
opposition  was  made  to  the  act  by  Hopkinton,  and 
it  was  only  carried  through  by  the  most  fdithful 
and  vigilant  watchfulness  of  its  friends.  A  week 
or  two  afterwards  Mr  Haven  preached  a  sermon 
to  the  jieople  of  the  new  town  one  Sunday  e^'ening, 
in  which  he  recounted  all  ihe  advantages  they 
expected  to  reap  from  their  new  condition,  pictured 
vividlv  how  thev  had  to  plan  bv  niirht  and  by  dav 
to  meet  the  machinations  of  the  enemy,  and  ifound 
up  by  saying,  **  It  will  make  n6  difference  with 
anv  one  of  vou  wlietlier  vou  die  in  Ashland  or  in  a 
pbce  called  by  some  other  name,  but  it  will  make 
a  difi*erence  whether  vou  wake  in  heaven  or  hell." 
Rev.  C.  L.  ^lills  wils  settled  over  the  society  at  the 
time  ^Ir.  Haven  left.  He  was  succeeded  in  1849 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Tliayer,  who  was  pastor  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  iov  seven  vears.  He  en- 
deavored  to  educate  the  people  to  the  discharge  bf 
all  their  duties  as  Christians,  as  townsmen,  as  hus- 
bands and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  or  as  neigh- 
bors  and  friends.  He  made  it  his  duty  to  b'efaifail- 
iar  with  the  character,  the  wants,  and  the  feelihgs 
of  his  parishioners,  and  in  quiet  and  discreet  Ways 
to  regulate  and  correct  wliatever  he  found  to  be 
Wrong  in  moral*  or  opposed  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  'people.     He  gained  the  respect  of  both 
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religious  sbcieties,  and  was  chosen  by  tbe  town  to 
lepresent  them  in  the  legislature  of  1855. 

His  voice  failing  him,  he  was  dismissed,  at  Ids 
oWn  request,  in  1856,  and  afterwards  became  noted 
for  his  labors  as  a  temperance  advocate.  He  now 
resides  ill  Franklin,  Mass.  £ev.  T.  F.  Clary  fol- 
lowed Mf.  Thayer,  and  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1859,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  the  desire  of 
-the  society.  Bsv.  Horace  Parker  supplied  the 
pulpit  for  two  years, —  1860  and  1861, —  and 
many  were  added  to  the  church  during  his  minis^try. 
Ber.  A.  H.  Currier  was  ordained  in  December, 
1862,  and  remained  till  1865.  He  was  a  man 
whose  presence  and  influence  were  felt  throughout 
the  town ;  quiet  and  unassuming,  scholarly  and 
gentlemanly  to  a  remarkable  deg^ree.  By  unremit- 
ting study  he  prepared  himself  to  fill  a  much  larger 
field,  and  being  invited  to  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Lynn,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  still  remains  in  that  city. 

Bev.  George  G.  Fliipps  supplied,  in  1866  and 
1867,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  Marshall 
M.  Cutter  was  settled  in  December,  1868,  and 
oontinued  with  the  society  until  1873.  Mr.  Cut- 
ter was  a  very  social  man,  and  endeared  himself 
much  to  the  young  people  and  to  the  singers, 
being  very  fond  of  music.  He  was  dismissed  at 
his  Own  request.  Then  Bev.  £.  P.  Tenney  sup- 
jdied  the  pulpit  until  June,  1876,  at  or  about 
which  time  he  was  chosen  President  of  Colorado 
College, —  a  position  which  he  now  holds.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Thomas  Morong,  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  who,  after  supplying  the  pulpit  about 
two  years,  was  settled  over  the  society  in  June, 
1878.  Two  other  societies  have  been  organized  in 
tbwn  since  theUnionville  Evangelical  Society  began. 
(The  name  was  changed  to  **  First  Parish  in  Ash- 
land'' in  1846.)  Each  new  society  formed  drew 
from  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  just  about  held  its  own  pofdtion, 
having  nearly  the  same  number  of  communicants 
iiow  as  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Baptist  society  was  formed  November  8, 
184t).  Its  members  for  the  most  part,  up  to  this 
time,  had  attended  the  Congregatiotial  Church,  a 
few  going  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Fnimingham 
Centre.  Tlieir  first  pastor  was  the  Bev.  Zenas  P. 
Wilde,  who  was  settled  March  2, 1845.  Then  fol- 
lowed:  Eev.  Benjamin  F.  Bronson,  December  17, 
1846;  Bev.  Henry  Day,  March  1,  1851 ;  Bev.  N. 
Medbury,  1853;  Eev.  Kilbuni  Holt,  June  3, 1856; 
Bev.  Vf\  W.  Ames,  February  26,  1860;  Eev.  D. 


F.  Lamson,  April  80, 1861 ;  Bev.  B.  B.  Moody, 
April  22,  1866;  Bev.  George  fi.  Pbtter,  May, 
1868;  Bev.  AT.  B.  Maul,  January,  1871;  Bev. 
John  L.  Meeson,  October  5,  187S;  Bev.  N.  BL 
Wilson,  November  i,  1875.  > 

Mr.  Wilson  left  in  the  spring  of  1878,  tad  the 
society  is  without  any  permanent  minister  at  the 
present  time.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1849  -  50,  and  is  the  largest  and  best  in  town. 
Among  those  ministers  whose  influence  was  fek 
and  appreciated  by  the  whole  town  may  :be  named 
B.  F.  Brouson,  Henry  Day,  D.  F.  Lamson,  and 
George  B.  Potter. 

Mr.  Lamson  was  the  contemporaiy  of  Mr.  Cur- 
rier, and  was  i|  courteous  and  dignified  citixen, 
as  well  as  minister,  always  ready  for  any  mental 
effort,  and,  wliatever  might  be  the  occasion,  if  calkd 
upon,  acquitting  himself  with  honor,  and  meeting 
the  expectations  of  those  who  heard  him.  He 
had  frequent  occasion  to  address  the  citizens  of  the 
town  during  the  Eebellion,  and  was  held  as  a  firm 
and  hopeful  patriot  He  is  now  settled  in  the  eitj 
of  Worcester. 

Tlie  Bev.  George  B.  Potter  was  in  the  army  dar- 
ing the  war.  His  health  was  poor  when  he  came,  to 
Ashland;  he  grew  worse,  liis  disease  terminating  in 
consumption,  and  he  died  November  22, 1870,  and 
is  buried  in  Wildwood  Cemetery,  his  being  the 
only  case  of  a  minister  settled  in  the  town  whose 
remains  rest  within  its  borders. 

There  had  been  quite  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
town  connected  with  both  the  religious  societies, 
who  liad  not  been  in  full  sympathy  with  them,  but 
who  connected  themselves  therewith  for  the  time 
being  because  they  desired  to  worship  somewhere. 
The  larger  part  of  this  class  liad  been  connected 
with  the  Congregational  society.  They  petitioned 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epiaeopal 
Association  for  a  minister,  and  Bev.  Greoige  W. 
Mansfield  was  appointed  pastor  April  1,  1868. 
April  28,  Eev.  L.  R.  Thayer,  D.  D.,  Prtsiding  Elder, 
organized  the  society ;  July  6,  the  building  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  Charles  Alden,  chainnan ; 
March  S,  1869,  the  church  was  dedicated  free 
of  debt;,  it  cost  §16,000;  April  4,  1871,  Bev. 
A.  0.  Hamilton  was  appointed  preacher  in  charge. 
The  succeeding  pastors  are:  1873,  Bev.  Loramus 
Crowell;  1874,  Eev.  Henry  Lummis;  1877,  Bev; 
John  E.  Cushing,  who  still  remains.  Both  Mr. 
Lummis  and  Mr.  Cushing  have  manifested  an 
active  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
town,  serving  efficiently  on  the  school  oommittee. 
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A  Catholic  Churcli  was  built  on  Esty  Street  in 
1874.  Father  Ryan  was  the  first  priest;  he  was 
succeed  by  Father  Cullen^  the  present  incumbent. 
Thus  we  behold  a  little  town  of  2^200  inhabitants 
struggling  to  maintain  iour  religious  societies^  — 
all  necessarily  weak. 

:  Having  traced  the  various  religious  societies 
from  their  oi^nizatioK  to  the  present  time,  we  will 
take  up  the  municipal  organization  and  government 
of  the  town. 

Tlie  warrant  for  the  first  town-meeting  was  di- 
rected: to  William  Seaver,  and  issued  by.  Major 
Calvin  Shepard,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  was  held 
on  Monday,  the  31st  of  March,  1S46.  •  Daniel 
Eames  was  .chosen  moderator;  C  F.  W.  Parkhurst, 
town  clerk  ;  Calvin  Shepanl,  Jr.,  Josiah  Burnam, 
Dexter  Bockwood,  Andrew  AUard,  and  Albert  Ellis, 
selectmen;  William  F.  Ellis,  Daniel  Eames,  and 
Simeon  N'.  Cutler,  assessors ;  William  Eames,  Cal- 
vin Dy«r,  and  William  Seaver,  overseers  of  the 
poor;  Benjamin  'Homer,  town  treasurer;  Eev. 
Joseph^  Haven,  Zenas  P.  Wild,  and  William  F. 
Ellis,  superintending  school  committee.  The  town 
gtanted'"3950  ior  support  of  schools,  §750  for 
support  of  paupers,  and  $500  for  repair  of  high- 
ways. 

In  starting  a  new  town  the  people  found  Uiem- 
selves  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  young  mar- 
ried couple,  —  they  needed  many  things  with  which 
to  "  keep  house.'^  New  roads  were  to  be  built  to 
make  it  convenient  for  some  districts  of  the  town 
to  reach  the  new  centre,  changes  were  to  be  made 
in  scliool  districts,  and  some  new  school-bouses 
built.  Tliey  were  without  a  town-farm  for  the 
poor,  or  a  town-hall  in  which  to  transact  public 
business;  Tlie  fire-engine  was  removed  by  the 
town  of  Hopkinton,  and  another  had  to  be  pur- 
chase to  supply  its  place.  They  had  no  suitable 
place  for  the  burial  of  their  dead;  np  hearse,  or 
house  for  it.  To  supply  all  these  things  required 
quite  anr  outlay  of  money.  The  town  •  met  these 
wants  as  fast  as  possible,  supplying  the  most 
pressing  first.  The  second  storj-  of  the  school- 
house,'which  had  been  used  as  a  chnpel,  was  ])ur- 
cliased  by  the  town  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  used  by  it 
for  its  meetings.  A  new  road  leading  to  HoUiston, 
and  also  one*  to  Southboro ugh,  which  theioounty 
eoAimissioners  had  been  petitioned  by  private  in- 
dividuals to  lav  out,  were  ordered  bv  them  to  be 

'built    A  new  school-house  was  built  the  first  vear 

^_  .  ■ 

in  District  No.  2,  and  the  next  year  one  in  Nb^  6. 
The  poor  were  "  farmed  out  *'  to  different  individ- 


uals, but  always  to  those  who  would  treat  them  ui 
a  kind  and  humane  n^anner.  In  1855,  after  liaving 
considered  the  matter  for  several  years  through 
committees,  and  having  held  many  town-meeting|f 
to  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  the  town  voted  tp 
build  the  present  town-hall,  being  driven  to  that 
action  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  further 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  centre  school  district. 
The  building  was  finished  late  in  the  year,  at  a  cost 
of  about  §10,000. 

SchooU.  —  The  building  of  the  town-house  led 
to  a  syjstem  of  graded  schools  at  the  Centre.  Tlie 
town  was  at  first  divided  into  seven  school  districts, 
bv  families,  and  not  territorially,  so  tliat  the  town 
never  contained  any  legal, school  districts.  All  the 
districts  except  No.  1  liave  been  small,  the  attend- 
ance varying  from  fifteen  to  forty  scholars.  Since 
it  was  incorporated  the  town  has  built  new  schooU 
hou^es  in  every  district  but  No.  4.  One  district 
was  abolished  by  setting  it  to  others,  in  1854, 
leaving  six.  The  cejitral  district  furnishes  about 
twice  as  many  scholars  as  all  the  rest. 

In  1867  the  high  school  was  started,  i|i  cbarge 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Norris,  and  has  not  been  interrupted 
since.  A.  J.  George  is  the  present  princi])al.  The 
school  numbers  forty  pupils,  and  is  accomplisliing 
all  tliat  its  friends  can  expect  or  reasonably  desire. 
Among  those  who  have  had  cliai^e  of  the  schools 
for  many  vears  mav  be  named,  C.  F.  W.  Park- 
hurst,  Elias  Grout,  William  F.  Ellis,  and  Luther  E. 
Leland.  The  present  yearly  exixuiditure  for  sdiools 
is  $4,300,  against  §800  in  1847.. 

CemeUries.  —  The  first  burial-place  in  the  town 
was  a  piece  of  private  ground  containing  one  half 
acre  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Union  Street* 
opposite  the  old  mansion  where  ^saac  Dench  lived* 
who  was  buried  in  this  private  yard^  as  was  also 
Colonel  John  Jones,  senior  and  junior,,  former  own- 
ers. Jt  came  by  descent  frqm  Jones  into  the  liands 
of  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimson,  a  daugliter  of  whom  married 
Captain  John  Stone,  whose  family  still  reside  upon 
the  farm.  Manv  of  the  earlv  settlers  were  buried 
in  this  yard  by  tJie  courtesy  of  the  oiMiers,  Mr. 
Stimson  building  for  himself,  a  tomb.  It  has 
been  used  but  little  for  many  years.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Stimson  of  Dedham, 
one  of  the  heirs,  made  a  proposition  to  the  town 
to  deed  the  land  to  them  if  they  would  enclose  H 
with  a  substantial  wall,  to  preserve  it  from  dese- 
cration. The  tpwn  accepteid  his  offer,  and  built 
the  wall. 

The  want  of  some  suitable  place  to  bury  the 
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dead  was  sensibly. felt  at  the  time  the  Congrega- 
tional Cliarch  was  built  in  18-35.  The  parish  had 
three  fourtlis  of  an  acre  of  land  east  of  their  meet- 
ifig-house  which  was  not  needed  in  connection 
with  the  hoose.  Tiie  town  of  Hopkinton  bought 
enough  Land  to  make  up  two  acres,  and  enclosed  it^ 
making  trulj  a  churchyard.  Tliis  was  laid  out 
iti  lots,  and  used  by  all  connectetl  with  the  parish 
who  desired,  whether  they  lived  in  town  (Hopkin- 
toh)  'or  not.  '  After  the  formation  of  the  new  town, 
they  bought  out  the  ownership  of  the  parish  in  the 
.land,  and  it  was  used  by  the  town  up  to  the  year 
1869,  when  it  was  found  to  be  no  longer  adequate 
to  the  demands  upon  it.  No  new  lots  could  be 
obtained.  Besides,  the  feeling  sprang  up^hat  the 
heart  of  a  growing  vilhge  was  not  just  the  pbce 
to  bury  the  dead.  A  committee  was  chosen  by  the 
town,  with  instructions  to  purchase  some  suitable 
spot  out  of  the  village  large  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  town  in  future  years.  The 
comoiittee  consisted  of  Warren  Whitney,  Henry 
Cutler,  Wilhrd  E.  Eames,  Charles  Alden,  and 
Alvah  Metcalf.  They  purchased  a  lot  of  Charles 
Alden  containing  twenty-three  acres,  situated  about 
one  mile  southeast  of  tlie  village,  at  the  junction  of 
Cold  Spring  Brook  with  Sudbury  River,  and  near 
the  '' Connecticut  Patli,*'  mentioned  in  our  earlv 
history.  It  borders  on  the  river  for  some  fifty 
rods.  The  land  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  was 
covered  with  wood,  about  one  lialf  of  which  has 
been  removed.  The  ground  rises  from  the  river 
fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  village  when  not  obstructed  by  the  foliage. 
A  small  stream  of  pure  cold  water  supplied  by 
springs  from  the  hill  runs  through  tlie  grounds, 
furnishing  water  to  an  artificial  pond,  and  by 
means  of  a  ram  the  water  is  carried  to  a  hisrh  level 
plateau,  supplying  a  fountain  and  furnishing  water 
for  flowers  in  their  season.  The  place  was  publicly 
consecrated  June  £4*,  1S70.  An  address  suitable 
to  the  occasion  was  delivered  bv  the  Rev.  Elias 
Nason  of  Billerica,  who  resided  in  the  village  in 
his  early  days.  Probably  no  cemetery  in  the  whole 
state  possesses  more  natural  beauty,  or  adaptation 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  has  been  set  apart,  than 
Wildwood. 

fFater^Power. — The  Sudburv  River,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  town,  furnishes  quite  an 
amount  of  >vater-power,  which  has  been  well  utilized 
in  the  past.  At  tlie  extreme  western  end  of  the 
town  is  a  woollen  mill,  owned  and  occupied  bv  Taft 
mnd  Aldrich,  who  manufacture  satinets,  employing 


about  forty  hands.  The  j^early  value  of  goods 
made  is  $75,000.  There  is  a  fall  of  thirty  feet 
at  their  mill.  .  At  this  place,  very  many  yeara  ago, 
was  a  mill  for  making  iroa  from  the  ore,  and  it 
luis  since  gone  by  the  name  of  "the  Old  .Forg^,**- 
About  one  mile  down  the  stream  is  the  site  of  the 
old  paper-mill,  built  by  David  Bigelow  and  broth- 
ers in  1818,  wliere  they  manufactured  paper  by 
liand  successfully  for  many  years.  It  then  passed 
through  various  liands  till  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  mill  was  burned.  The  dam  still  remains,  and 
the  privilege,  with  tlie  dwelling-house  and  land, 
connected,  is  now  owned  by  the  Dwight  Print  Com- 
pany. The  next  on  the  stream  is  a  box  and  planing 
mill,  one  mile  west  of  the  vilhtge,  o^i-ned  and  occu- 
pied by  Alvah  Metcalf.  Value  of  yeariy  manu- 
factures about  $7,800.  In  the  village  is  the 
water-power,  heretofore  alluded  to,  on  which  wa^ 
the  cotton-factory  of  the  Middlesex  Company.  This 
privilege  was  purchased  in  1868  by  tlijs  Dwight 
Print  Company)  together  with  the  land  and  build- 
ings belonging  thereto.  They  purcluised  some 
adjoining  lands,  so  that  they  now  have  connected 
with  the  works  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres. 
The  company  intended,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  to 
use  the  water  for  washing  and  bleaching  purposes, 
and  to  erect  mills  for  printing  cotton  cloth,  to  be 
operated  by  steam.  The  inducements  to  locate 
here  were  the  purity  of  the  water  and  the  peculiar 
location  of  the  ground, —  there  being  some  four  to 
five  acres  (enough  to  place  all  their  buildings  on), 
hard  and  drv  land,  so  situated  that  a  turnout 
track  could  be  laid  from  the  railroad  up  the  street, 
passing  directly  in  front  of  all  their  buildings.  Tlie 
company,  in  1869,  proceeded  to  erect  six  sub^ 
stantial  buildings,  besides  a  machine-shop.  Tlie 
company  also  built  ten  double  dwelling-houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  help,  and  own  eight 
others,  besides  two  stores  and  a  grist-mill.  Upon 
all  this  property  it  expended  §425,000.  Before 
all  these  improvements  were  completed  work  was 
suspended  and  never  resumed.  The  erection  of 
these  works  and  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money 
crave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 
Real  estate  rose  in  value  verv  fast,  but  as  that  was 
a  period  of  speculatioTi  and  inflation  everywhere,  it 
did  not  reach  a  higher  point  here  tlinn  in.  other 
])laces  of  the  same  relative  size  and  situation, 
ilechanics,  professional  men,  tradesmen,  and  others 
flocked  into  the  town  in  anticipation  of  the  busi- 
ness and  population  which  the  mills  would  bring. 
From  1868  to  187S  one  hundred  and- three  dwell- 
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ing-honses  were  erected  in  town,  stores  of  various 
kinds  were  built,  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
expended  by  the  people  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
a  business  winch  they  have  never  seen.  One  mile 
below  the  village  was  the  emery-mill  of  Charles 
Alden^  already  spoken  of.  In  1S67  Mr.  Alden 
sold  out  to  a  stock  company,  in  which  he  was  a 
large  owner,  and  the  name  of  the  Washington  Jlills 
Emery  Company  was  adopted.  Tlie  business  was 
carried  on  by  the  company  until  September,  1878, 
when  the  mills  were  set  ou  fire  in  the  night  and 
destroved.  Thev  had  been  sold,  about  a  vear 
previous,  to  the  city  of  Boston.  A  new  mill  had 
also  been  erected  near  the  Washington  Mills,  and 
another  company  formed,  called  the  Vitrified  Wheel 
and  Emery  Company,  operating  under  patents 
secured  bv  Mr.  Alden,  and  manufacturincr  emerv- 
wheels,  which  are  extensively  used  for  polishing. 
After  operating  five  or  six  years  this  company  sold 
out  to  the  citv  of  Boston,  and  the  mill  was  taken 
down  in  1877.  These  mills  wefe  returned  bv  the 
Industrial  Census  of  Massachusetts  for  1875  as 
doing  a  business' of  S104-,000  yearly. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  near  Framing- 
ham  line,  the  privilege  was  first  improved  by  the 
erection  of  an  iron  foundrv,  owned  bv  Gilbert 
Marshall  and  his  son-in-law,  Kichard  Sears.  The 
latter  built  a  saw-mill  about  the  vear  1S16,  and 
afterwards  sold  to  Calvin  Bigelow,  who  built  a 
grist-mill  in  1818.  The  property  then  passed  suc- 
cessively into  possession  of  James  Whittemore,  Wil- 
liam  Greenwooiil,  and  finally  to  S.  X.  Cutler  about 
the  vear  1838,  who  established  with  his  sons  the 
large  grain  business  which  has  been  done  there. 
When  Mr.  Cutler  purchased  the  property  it  con- 
sisted of  a  "  custom ''  grist-mill,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  By  "custom''  grist-mill  is  meant 
one  to  which  the  farmers  in  the  vicinitv  broudit 
their  grain  to  be  ground,  for  which  senice  the 
miller  compensated  himself  by  deducting  two  quarts 
from  each  bushel.  In  a  few  years  ^Ir.  Cutler 
declined  to  grind  for  the  farmers,  having  com-  I 
menced  to  buy  com  at  the  West,  which  was  shipped  . 
to  Ashland  depot,  and  then  teamed  by  him  to  his 
mill,  where,  after  being  ground,  it  was  again  loaded 
up,  and  carried  to  customers  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  sold.  The  railroad  was  some  little  dis- 
tance away  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  about 
twentv  feet  above  it.  In  1861  S.  N.  Cutler  k  Son 
built  a  new  mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  Ciirs  from  the  West  were  now  running  directly 
to  their  doors,  and  tliey  often  liad  thirty  or  forty  cars 


on  their  tracks  at  a  time.  The  grain  was  taken^to 
the  top  of  the*  mill  by  elevators,  and  after  be^g 
ground  was  reloaded  into  cars  and  sent  to  manj 
different  places.  This  mill  was  burnt  in  December, 
18<)7,  rebuilt  during  the  same  winter,  and  was  run* 
ning  again  in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  the  fall  of 
1876  S.  N.  Cutler  &  Co.  sold  their  water  privilege, 
mill,  and  everything  belonging  thereto  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  it  was  taken  down  in  1877.  On 
the  Cold  Spring  Brook,  about  three  miles  from  its 
junction  with  Sudbury  Eiver,  was  in  former  years 
a  grist  and  saw  mill  occupied  by  Daniel  Eames. 
There  is  a  good  fall  here,  but  the  quantity  of  water 
flo\iing  in  the  stream  in  summer-time  }s  small. 
The  mills  were  sufi*ered  to  go  to  decay,  and  the 
water  privilege  has  not  been  utilized  for  about 
twentv  vears. 

Having,  thus  given  a  statement  of  the  water- 
power  of  the  town,  it  is  -pertinent  to  mention 
why  so  many  of  these  privileges  have  been^sold  and 
the  mills  taken  down.  In  1872  the  city  of  Boston 
obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  to 
furnish  an  additional  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
citv  of  Boston. 

Tliis  act  gave  the  city  the  right  to  take  the 
waters  of.  Sudbury  River  from  a  \K>\ni  just  below 
the  Boston,  Clinton,  and  Fitchburg  Railroad  bridge 
in  Framingham  to  its  source,  together  with  all  its 
tributaries,  ponds,  rivulets,  and  brooks,  natural  or 
artificial,  with  the  right  to  erect  dams  on  said 
river  or  any  of  its  branches,  and  build  storage 
basins  thereon.  The  eflfects  of  this  act  were  all 
unforeseen  by  the  people  of  Ashland  at  the  time 
of  its  passjige.  Could  they  have  been  known,  we 
do  not  think  the  legislature  would  have  passed  the 
law  in  its  present  form. 

Tlio  act  alluded  to  makes  careful  and  full  pro- 
vision for  the  compensation  of  the  individuals 
whose  property  is  taken,  by  the  jx)wer  which  it 
confers.  In  carrying  the  law  into  effect  the  Bos- 
ton Water  Board  decided  to  build  a  dam  in  Fram- 
ingham (No.  2)  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Asld^tnd 
line,  and  erect  a  storage  basin  upon  that  ])ortion  of 
Sudbury  River  lying  two  miles  above.  JJy  doing 
so  thev  flow  out  the  emerv- works  of  Cluirlcs  AldeHf 
situated  at  the  same  point  on  the  river  as  Cutler's 
elevator,  the  elevator  and  mills,  tlie  Vitrified  Wheel 
and  Emery  Works,  and  the  Washington  Mills 
Emery  Company.  The  city^  besides,  flows  and 
seizes  something  like  one  hundred  acres  of  valuable 
land,  all  of  which  property  is  forever  stricken  from 
the  valuation  of  the  town.     Manv  of  tlie  workmen 
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had  settled  ArouAd  these  different  works,  and  ac- 
quired little  homesteads,  which  now  are  of  small 
▼alae  when  the  business  which  gave  them  support 
is  destroyed.  About  §100,000  lias  been  paid  for 
damages,  and  about  the  same  amount  will  be  lost 
from  tlie  assessors'  hooks. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Dwight  Print  Company,  and  the  fact  tliat  they  had 
never  resumed  work  on  their  mills.  By  the  time 
they  were  ready  to  do  so  the  legislative  act  had 
been  passi^,  and  the  company  began  seriously  to 
consider  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  Uiem.  As 
many  of  the  articles  used  in  bleaching  and  color- 
ing by  all  print-mills  are  of  a  poisonous  nature; 
and  must  of  necessity  float  off  into  the  stream, 
they  did  not  venture  to  run  the  risk  of  finishing 
the  mills,  and  of  stocking  them  with  machinery, 
to  find  themselves  stopped  by  an  injunction.  In 
this  juncture  they  brought  an  action  against  the 
city  for  damages  sustained  by  an  interference  with 
their  water-power.  They  failed  to  gain  their  cause, 
for  the  reason  that  while  they  might  still  use  the 
water  to  turn  their  wheels,  they  had  no  right,  under 
the  common  law,  to  poison  it.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  operations  of  this  act  work  only  dis- 
aster to  Ashland,  striking  a  serious  blow  at  its 
prosperity  from  which  it  will  take  many  years  to 
recover.  Tlie  other  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
pfihcipally  boots  and  shoes.  The  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  made  in  1875,  as  shown  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts census,  was  $698,000,  giving  employment 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-five  males  and  thirty- 
two  females,  and  having  an  invested  capital  of 
9219,000.  At  the  present  time  the  industry  is 
very  much  depressed. 

War  Record}  —  From  the  very  beginning  the 
town  of  Ashland  did  its  part  in  the  great  work. 
The  first  appropriation  of  the  812,468  which  was 
expended  in  the  four  years,  exclusive  of  state  aid, 
was  made  June  29,  1861 ;  and  from  the  first  call 
recruiting  went  on  until  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  men  were  furnished  for  the  war,  —  a  surplus 
of  eleven  over  and  above  all  demands.  Fifteen  are 
on  record  as  having  died  prior  to  1865,  and  fifteen 
more  have  deceased  since  the  war  closed.  Of  those 
who  died  in  the  war,  six  were  killed  in  battle,  four 
died  by  disease,  and  five  died  in  rebel  prisons; 
indeed,  one  of  the  four  classed  as  dying  of  disease 
ought  rather  to  be  added  to  this  latter  class,  as  he 
was  a  paroled  prisoner,  and  died  from  the  effects 
of  starvation  after  reachiiig  the  Union  lines.     These 

^  Funiithcd  by  Rev.  ManhaU  M.  Cotter. 


men  who  died  represent  eleven  different  organiza- 
tions, seeing  their  service  principally  in  the  armies^ 
of  Virginia. 

On  the  books  of  the  town  there  are  the  nam^s- 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  individuals,  who  in. 
person  as  volunteers,  or  in  the  other  ways  which 
the  government  accepted,  represented  the  town. 
Tlie  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  represent  the- 
number  of  men  actually  mustered  in  on  the  diffeN 
ent  calls  for  troops,  and  as  there  were  various  re^ 
enlistments,  the  town  quota  must  be  represented 
by  fewer  persons  than  are  apparently  on  the  mus- 
ter-rolls. The  history  of  the  service  of  these  men 
shows  how  much  the  smaller  towns  have  in  common 
u-ith  the  hirger  ones.  They  served  in  every 
branch  of  the  service,  —  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  the  navy.  They  represent  twenty-nine  different 
organizations  distributed  among  the  various  depart^ 
ments  of  military  operations;  Virginia  had  the 
lion's  share  of  them,  but  North  Carolina,  Louisi- 
ana, the  interior  of  the  Confederacy  during  Sher- 
man's march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, — all  these 
places  were  visited  by  soldiers  from  Ashland.  Six- 
teen were  wounded  in  battle;  against  the  names 
of  two  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  they  lost  an  arm 
for  the  cause,  and  one  lost  a  leg.  Nineteen  of 
them  served  three  years  and  more.  Twenty-two 
are  on  record  as  serving  two  years,  or  nearly  that 
time,  being  on  duty  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Nine  served  from  1864  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Twenty-eight  are  on  record  as  veterans,  or  re-en- 
listed men. 

The  organizations  into  which  volunteers  from 
the  town  were  most  largely  represented  were  the 
11th,  16th,  and  32d  infantry,  and  the  2d  cavalry 
of  the  three  years'  troops,  and  the  5th  infantry 
of  the  nine  months'  troops.  The  latter  regiment 
made  an  honorable  record  in  North  Carolina.  The 
others  formed  a  part  of  our  noble  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  11th  was  in  twenty-five  battles, 
the  16th  in  fourteen,  the  32d  in  twenty-one,  and 
the  2d  cavalr}'  was  in  twenty-six  engagements.  To 
sum  up,  tlie  to^m  had  soldiers  in  nineteen  of 
the  three  years'  regiments,  in  seven  of  the  nine 
months',  in  two  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  organizations  upon  the  land,  and 
also  in  the  navy.  To  name  the  battles  summons 
a  host  of  memories.  Antietam,  Cedar  Mountain, 
Gettysburg,  Fredericksburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Spott- 
sylvania,  Petersburg,  Five  Forks,  the  battles  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  of  Sherman's  campaign, — 
from  all  these  the  representatives  of  this  town  can 
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bring  home  to  us  personal  experiences  of  deep  and 
thrilling  interest. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated,  in  1846,  it 
probably  contained  1,200  inliabitants,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  §421,659,  In  1850  the  population  was 
1,804,  with  a  valuation  of  §407,121 ;  in  1860 
the  population  was  1,554,  with  a  valuation  of 
§585,837;  in  1870  the  population  was  2,186, 
with  a  valuation  of  §1,288,732 ;  in  1875  the  popu- 
lation was  2,211,  with  a  valuation  of  §1,380,610. 

Owing  to  tlie  general  depression  of  business  and 
the  removal  of  manufacturers,  the  town  has  lost 
since  1875  both  in  numbers  and  valuation;  but  it 
is  well  located,  and  convenient  to  a  good  line  of 
railroad,  and  when  prosperity  shall  come  again,  the 
enterprise  and  perseverance  of  her  people  will  keep 


Ashland  in  the  line  of  progress  with  her  sister  com- 
munities. 

During  the  rears  1871  and  1872  the  Hopldnton 
Bailroad  was  built,  extending  from  the  depot  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad  in  Ashlapd 
through  Hopkiuton  to  Milford,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Milford  and  Woonsocket  Bailroad,  thus  form* 
ing  a  direct  line  to  Providence.  The  town  sub- 
scribed and  paid  for  §10,000  of  its  stock..  It  will 
never  receive  a  dollar  therefor,  but  may  obtain 
incidental  advantages  equal  to  the  interest  of  its 
investment.  It.  gives  two  ways  instead  of  one  by 
which  toget  coal  and  other  products.  (The  divi- 
dends must  come  in  shape  of  the  reduced  price  of 
these  products. 


AYER. 


BT   SAMUEL  A.   GREEN,   tf.  D. 
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^^P^HE  act  incorporating  Ayer  was 

^      *  J   approved  February  15,  1871. 

jij   By  its  provisions  that  portion  of 

the  town  of  Shirley  lying  east 

of  the  Nashua  Biver,  and  that 

part  of  ^iroton  lying  south  of  a 

\/*     •   v"  '   s^"^^S^^^  1"^®  running  easterly, 

JK-r^'*^'^  ;:.  from  the  point  of  junction  of 
..  aZ^i^i/^  i  James'  Brook  i^ith  the  Nashua 

Biver,  to  the  point  where  the 
southerly  side  of  the  county 
road,  leading  from  Groton  by  the  Bidge  Hill  Tav- 
ern to  Littleton  Old  Common,  intersects  the  line 
between  Groton  and  Littleton  near  Spectacle  Pond, 
were  comprised  in  tlie  new  town. 

The  earliest  name  by  which  this  southern  por- 
tion of  Groton  was  known  was  that  given  by  the 
Indians,  Nonacoicus,  still  preserved  in  the  name  of 
the  brook,  which,  flowing  from  Sandy  Pond  through 
the  town,  supplies  the  water-power  for  its  several 
manufactories.  The  name  of  this  brook  is  now 
often  contracted  into  Coicus  or  Cauicus.  •  Just 
south  of  the  points  where  the  Fitclibui^  and  Stony 
Brook  railroads  cross  this  brook  it  lias  a  fall,  which 
furnishes  a  small  but  steady  water-power  that  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  more  than  a  centurv. 

At   least  one  of  the  seveir  gsrrrison-houses  of 


Groton  in  1692  was  situated  within  the  present 
limits  of  Aver,  —  that  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hexe- 
kiah    Usher,  the    garrison  of  which   consisted  of 

Usher,  Samuel  Bennett, Bennett,  and  three 

soldiers,  —  the  smallest  and  probably  the  weakest 
of  all  the  garrisons.  From  a  reference;  to  Usher's 
farm  that  is  found  in  a  paper  at  the  State  House 
it  appears  that  it  was  situated  at  Nonacoicus. 
Usher's  will  also,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Suffolk 
Probate  Oflice,  is  dated  August  17,1689,  at  Nona- 
coicus, where  he  was  undoubtedly  living  at  that 
time.  lie  married  the  widow  of  Leonard  Hoai, 
President  of  Harvard  College.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Lisle,  one  of  Cromwell's  peers.  Her  union 
with  Usher  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  left  him 
and  went  to  England  in  the  year  1687,  and  did  npt 
return  until  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Lyim,  July  11,  1697.  In  his  will  he  alludes  very 
plainly  to  his  domestic  troubles  and  bitterly  blames 
his  absent  wife. 

One  of  the  earliest  taverns  in  the  old  town  of 
Groton  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Peirce  just  before  and 
during  the  Bevolution.  It  appears  by  an  almanac 
for  the  year  1773  that  he  kept  a  public  house-  at 
that  time,  and  his  name  is  continued  in  the  series 
of  almanacs  till  1784,  when  it  i<i  dropped.  In  the 
Bo%ton  GateUttA  September  30, 1773,  one  Geoige 
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advertises  fotrsale  at  public  Yend|ie»  Novem- 
ber 3,  ''a  valuable  Fana  in  Groton^  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex^  pleasantly  situated  on  tlie  grpat  County 
Boadi  leading  frpm  Crown  Point  and  No.  4  [Charles- 
town,  N.  H.]  to  Boston  :  Said  Farm  contains  172 
acres  of  Upland  and  ^kfeadow,  with  the  bigger  Part 
under  improvement^  with  a  large  Dwelling  House 
and  Bam,  and  Outhouses,  together  with  a  good 
Grist  Mill  and  Saw  Mill,  the  .latter  new  hust  Year, 
both  in  good  Repair,  and  on  a  good  Stream,  and 

within  a  few  Bods  of  the  House Said  House 

is  situated  very  conveniently  for  a  Tavern,  and  has 
been  improved  as  such  for  Ten  Years  .past,  with  a 
number  of  Conveniences,  too  many  to  enumerate/' 
November  18  appears  a  notice  adjourning  the  sale 
to  December  1 ;  and  November  i'^,  according  to  the 
record  in  the  Middlesex  Rt»gistry  of  Deeds,  George 
Peirce  conveyed  some  land  to  Abram  Ansdeii,  which 
is  described  as  lying  ^'Easterly  of  mr  Dwelling 
House  and  Easterly  of  the  Brook  called  Coicus 
Brook  and  Bounds  Westerly  by  said  Brook 
Northerly  by'  Tliomas  Park's  Land  Easterly  by  the 
County  Road  leading  to  Lunenburg  and  Southerly 
by  or  near  the  path  that  leads  by  said  Peirce's  Mills 
80  as  to  include  the  Bam  and  Yeard  before  the  Bam/' 

Xhe  oldest  house  now  known  in  the  neigh1)or- 
hood  used  to  be  called  the  *'old  red  house,"  though 
it  bos  turned  yellow  witli  age.  It  was  bought  by 
the  late  Calvin  Fletcher  forty-five  years  ago,  and 
was  then  reputed  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  now  thought  to  be  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  As  Mr.  Fletcher 
once  owned  a  saw-mill  where  Balcl/s  grist-mill 
BOW  stands,  the  '^old  red  house"  was  doubtless 
the  Peirce  Tavern  of  1773.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Gilson  it  is  also  said  was  once  a  tavern. 

The  next  reliable  antiquity  of  Ayer  is  the  old 
brick  house  with  a  stone  back,  on  Park  Street, 
where  Mrs.  Lydia  Stone  now  lives.  The  stone 
back  of  the  house  and  the  great  elms  which  over- 
sliadow  it  are  its  most  conspicuous  features  as 
seen  by  one  entering  the  town  from  the  north  by 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Itiilroad.  John  (or 
James)  Park,  with  his  son  John,  both  stone-masons, 
settled  in  South  Groton  as  early  as  1775,  and 
built  a  stone  arch  for  a  dwelling  in  the  bank  back 
of  this  house.  The  onlv  liirht  came  from  the  front. 
The  son,  John,  subsequently  built  the  brick  and 
stone  house  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Nathaniel  Stone.  Near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner  of  the  house  a  block  of  slatestone  about  thirtv 
iuches  long  by  eight  inches  uide  is  inserted  in  the 


brick  wall,  just  below  the  chamber  window.  One 
end  of  the  block  is  marked  for  a  sundial,  and 
on  the  other  end  are  the  initials  of  the  builder, 
'^  J.  P.'^  and  under  these  the  date  1791.  The  same 
initials  appeal:  on  tlie  old  slate  milestones  which 
still  stand  near  the  turning  of  the  n^d  towards 
Ayer  at  the  south  eiul  of  Groton  Street. 

This  old  Park  house  stands  on  the  same  spot 
where  stood  the  house  in  which  Colonel  William 
Prescott,  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  born,  Feb- 
mary  20,  1726.  His  father,  Benjamin  Prescott, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster,  January  4, 1695,  and  moved 
to  Groton.  Colonel  William  Prescott  moved  to 
Pepperell  before  his' twenty-first  year. 

.  The  earliest  reference  in  the  records  to  tlie  settle- 
ment in  the  southern  part  of  Grotpn,  which  after- 
wards  was  known  as  South  Groton  and  Groton 
Junction,  and  subsequently  became  the  nucleus 
and  business  centre  of  the  town  of  Ayer,  appears 
to  be  made  in  the  vote  of  the  town  of  Groton, 
passed  in  1742,  designating  seven  places  where 
schools  should  be  kept,  one  of  which  (either  at 
Eleazer  or  John  Gibou's)  was  probably  in  the 
southern  pail;  of  the  town.  After  1758,  says 
Butler,  "  one  quarter  part  of  the  time,  the  gram- 
mar school  was  sometimes  kept  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  and  sometimes  in  the  south.''  In 
1760  a  school-house  in  the  south  part  of  the  town 
was  burned.  Thirty  years  later  a  school  census 
was  taken  which  gave  the  number  of  childrei^ 
(boys  under  twenty-one  and  girls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age)  in  Jonas  Stone's  District  (No.  12), 
as  thirty-nine.  A  more  accurate  division  into 
school  districts  was  made  in  1805,  and  revised  in 
1826,  according  to  which  revision  District  No.  12, 
the  school-house  in  which  was  situated  at  the  Junc- 
tion, contained  forty-three  scholars,  —  not  six  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the  town. 

Li  1844  there  were  on  Main  Street  but  four 
houses,  and  a  small  brick  school-house  (situated 
near  where  Wood's  block  now  stands),  in  wliich 
were  gathered,  to  attend  a  winter  term  of  school, 
some  sixteen  children.  At  the  date  of  incorpora- 
tion the  number  of  school  children  had  increased 
to  nearly  six  hundred,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  Groton  Junction. 

The  Fitchbui^  Railroad  was  opened  March  5, 
1845;  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley,  to  West 
Townsend,  in  February',  1S48;  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua  in  1855;  and  these  were  followed  by  the 
Stony  Brook  Railroad,  now  a  branch  of  the  Boston, 
Lowell,  and  Nashua.    At  the  point  of  intersection 
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'  hese  four  raflroads  grew  up  the  enterprising 
ge  of  Groton  Junction  (at  first  called  South 
ton)^  rapidly  increasing  in  population^  and  by 
tnequalled  railroad  connections  spet*dily  becom- 
'    a  manufacturing  town  of  considerable  magni- 
''*     \  and  importance.     Here  vere  situated  the 
e  works  of  the  Ames  Plough  Company  previous 
heir  removal  to  Worcester. 
Vhere  Page's  mill  now  stands  there  was,  in 
1845,  one  of  much  smaller  capacity,  only  one  story 
in  height,  built  as  an  oil  and  batting  mill,  owned 
by  Abel  Morse,  and  long  called  Morse's  mill.     It 
was  made  into  a  grist-mill  some  years  later,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whiting.     On  a  road 
which  led  by  the  mill,  and  wound  its  way  over 
the  hill  near  where  the  Catholic  Cliurch  now  stands, 
and  through  the  woods  to  Shirley,  stood  ah  old 
house.     On  Park  Street  there  were  four  houses ;  on 
Main  Street  four,  as  mentioned  above.     Fletcher's 
saw-mill  and  the  house  opposite,  with  three  or  four 
others  across  the  brook,  in  connection  with  those 
named,  constituted  the  village  of  South  Groton. 
A  road  from  Harvard  passed  Batch's  mill  and  the 
old  brewery,  and  wound  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  rocks  to  Groton.     Near  this  road,  op- 
posite the  old  steam-mill,  the  first  railroad  sta- 
tion was  situated,  and  for  ten  years,  or  until  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua  Bailroad  was  built,  this 
was  the  station  for  all  passengers  from  Groton, 
Harvard,  and  other  places.     Tlie  house  now  owned 
bv  Mr.  John   H.  Sanderson  was  the  old  station 
building,  which  was  removed  when  the  new  station 
was  built. 

Lumber,  gravestones,  and  corn-meal  were  the 
earliest  articles  of  manufacture  in  South  Groton. 

The  post-office  of  South  Groton  was  established 
the  1st  of  June,  1849,  with  Andrew  B.  Gard- 
ner as  postmaster;  Henry  A.  Wood  was  appointed 
August  11,  1853,  George  H.  Brown  December 
80,  1861.  The  office  was  changed  to  Groton 
Junction  March  1,  1862,  m{\\  George  H.  Brown 
as  postmaster ;  William  H.  Harlow  was  appointed 
December  5,  1862,  George  H.  Brown  Januar}*  15, 
1863,  William  H.  Harlow  July  18,  1865.  The 
office  was  changed  to  Ayer  March  22, 1871.  Wil- 
liam H.  Harlow,  then  appointed  postmaster,  was 
followed  March  31,  1873,  by  Leonard  A.  Buck, 
the  present  incumbent,  who  was  reapfiointed  Jan- 
uary 20,  1879,  by  President  Hayes. 

The  first  resident  minister  in  South  Groton  was 
a  Eev.  Mr.  Coo])er  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who  in  1849  or  1850  held  meetings  iu  a 


small  school-house  near  where  the  high  school- 
house  now  stands.  Rev.  Amasa  Sanderson  (Bap- 
tist) held  meetings  occasionally  in  tlie  same  Iiouae. 
In  1853  Rev.  J.  M.  Chiek  was  settled  over  a  Bap- 
tist Cliurch,  which  held  its  meetings  in  a  hall  builty 
where  the  Union  House  now  stands,  by  John  Pin- 
gry,  who  lived  near  Sandy  Pond,  and  who  was 
afteni'ards  one  of  the  first  deacons  in  that  church. 
The  Union  society  was  organized  about  the  safoe 
time,  with  David  Fosdick,  Jr.,  as  pastor,  and  in 
1854  and  1855  erected  a  church  where  the  town- 
house  now  stands.  Their  new  church,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  was  built  in  1873.  The  church  of 
the  Baptist  society  n-as  begun  in  1855,  and  dedi- 
cated in  1856,  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Chick  as  pastor. 
The  Congregational  society  opened  public  roeetingi 
in  Union  Hall  in  1862,  on  Merchants'  Bow,  but 
their  church  was  not  built  till  several  years  after. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Groton  Junction 
was  Number  9,  Volume  III.  of  the  Railroad 
Mercury,  It  is  dated  January  S,  1854,  and 
was  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  It  was  begun 
in  Groton  in  June,  1851,  as  a  monthly  sheet 
called  The  Groton  Mercury ^  by  George  H.  Brown. 
The  publication  of  the  Railroad  Mercury  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  was  begun  at  Groton  Junc- 
tion, September  15,  1859,  by  Brown  Brothers^ 
George  H.  Brown  being  the  editor.  In  tlie  first 
number  the  editor  says:  "Mr.  H.  A.  Woods, 
trader,  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Hill,  blacksmitlis,  and 
ourselves,  were  the  first  to  establish  business  in 
this  village.  The  population  was  then  [1854]  less 
than  one  hundred.  It  is  now  rising  nine  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  tlaily  on  the  increase.*'  "We 
liave  many  stores  and  shops  of  various  descriptions. 
There  are  other  branches  still  carried  on  in  the 
place,  —  an  extensive  steam  tannery,  an  iron  fur- 
nace, two  market  houses,  etc.;  besides  we  have 
three  churches  [Baptist,  Union,  and  Catholic]  and 
a  fourth  [Orthodox]  in  contemplation.  A  fine  new 
brick  school-house  has  just  been  completed/'  At 
that  time,  by  actual  count,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fortv-fivc  houses  at  Groton  Centre  and  one 
hundred  and  fortv-six  at  Groton  Junction. 

Li  1853  Martin  &:  Co.'s  works  for  the  mannfac-» 
ture  of  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements 
were  moved  from  Blackstone  to  (iroton  Junction. 
Ross's  transparent  soap  Mas  made  here;  J.  M. 
Hollingsworth's  ])ai)cr-mills  hud  just  been  built 
and  put  in  operation,  and  six  railroads  centred  at 
this  point,  running  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  tisins 
daily.     Tlie  plough-works  were  purchased  in  1856 
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by  NoQTsey  Mason, '  &  Co.,  afterwETdB  the  Ames 
Plough  Company. 

The  publication  of  the  Public  Spirii  newspaper 
was  begun  at  Groton  Junction  by  John  H.  Turner, 
May  13, 1869,  and  is  still  continued. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1870^  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  hotl^l  stable  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  in  the  rear  of 
Merchants'  Sow,  and  in  a  short  time  this  and  five 
other  buildings  on  the  Bow  were  entirely  consumed, 
and  onfe  residence  piartially.  The  milroad  station 
caught  fire  several  times,  but  was  saved.  Hiis  was 
something  of  a  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  grow* 
ing  village,  but  it  speedily  recovered. 
-  August  5,  1869,  a  communication  appeared  in 
the  weekly  Public  Spirii,  advocating  the  secession 
'of  Oroton  Junction  from  the  parent  town,  on  the 
ground  that  citizens  had  to  go  four  miles  to  town- 
meeting,  and  that  while  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  town  resided  at  the  Junction, 
they  did  not  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  the  offices 
in  the  government  of  the  to\vn.  November  10, 
1870,  the  same  journal  gives  expression  to  a  grow- 
ing public  desire  to  have  this  place  set  off  and 
made  a  new  town.  A  week  later  a  correspondent 
advocating  the  retention  of  the  old  name  for  the 
proposed  new  town  says:  '^ Groton  Junction  is 
one  of  the  most  important  railroad  centres  in  the 
country.  As.  such  it  is  known  far  and  wide.  Its 
existence  as  a  place  of  population  and  of  busi- 
ness is  owing  to  the  &ct  of  its  being  a  railroad 
centre, — that  it  is  Groton  Junction;''  and  this 
was  followed  by  other  communications  of  the  same 
tenor. 

*  In  December  following  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  village,  as  furnished  by  the  census 
marahal,  was  1,600.  At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan- 
uary 3, 1871,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  separation,  and  a 
committee  of  three,  Henry  A.  Bancroft,  Willard 
Torrey,  and  John  Gilson,  was  appointed  to  meet  a 
committee  of  the  petitionera  to  arrange  a  boundary 
line,  etc.,  and  report  at  a  town-meeting  to  be  held 
in  three  weeks.  At  a  meeting  called  by  the  citizens 
of  th»  village,  Peter  Tarbell,  B.  £.  Fletcher,  and 
B.  L.  Howe  were  chosen  to  take  the  census  of  the 
proposed  new  town.  They  gave  the  following 
figures  as  their  result:  ''Shirley,  90;  Littleton, 
SI ;  and  1,890  in  Groton  Junction,  which  is  a 
total  of  2,003  inhabitants.  The  new  town  will 
then  have  more  inhabitants  to  start  with  than  any 
town  adjoining  it  now  has,  with  a  much  greater 
chance   for   growth.    The  valuation    [less    than 


$800,000]  of  the  district  to  be  set  off  is  tbont 
one  quarter  that  of  the  present  town,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  new  town  will  owe  the  old  about 
$10,000  toward  the  debt;''  the  new  town  taking 
nearly  one  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  ,whole  towii 
ofGroton«  > 

As  the  committees  could  not  agree  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  boundary,  a  town-meeting  held  at  the.Cen- 
tre  January  16,  1871,  voted  to  :reserve  jail  f^ht 
io  oppose  any  measures  not  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  town ;  but  two  days  later  another 
town-meeting  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  adopt 
the  dividing  line  established  by  the  committee  of 
the  petitionera. 

January  20  a  correspondent  in  the  PmUie 
Spirii  suggested  the  name  "  Ajcr,  as  easy  to 
spell'and  speak ;  not  likely  to  be  confounded. with 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  state,  associated  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  with  the  sweet  strains  of 
Robert  Bums,''  and  relieving  citizens  of  the  old 
town  of  their  objections  to  the  new  town  keeping 
the  name  of  Groton  Junction.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  held  February  1  they  unanimously  voted 
that  the  name  of  the  new  town  be  Ayer ;  but  this 
name  did  not  suit  all,  and  at  a  subrnquent  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  7th  a  resolution  was  passed 
silencing  all  opposition. 

In  town-meeting  the  people  of  Shirley  consented 
to  the  division,  making  the  middle  of  the  Nashoa 
Biver  the  dividing  line,  on  condition  that  the  new 
town  of  Ayer  pay  to  the  town  of  Shirley  $500  as 
its  share  of  the  town  debt,  which  condition  was 
accepted  in  a  town-meeting  held  Febmaiy  8. 

January  27  the  hearing  was  had  before  a 
l^islative  committee,  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
new  town  by  the  committee  (chosen  to  lay  the 
case  before  them),  and  about  thirty  or  forty  peti- 
tionera. The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  old 
town  stated  the  different  views  respecting  the 
bomidaiy  lines,  showing  the  one  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  committees  to  be  different  from  that  asked 
for  by  the  petitionera. 

On  tlie  14th  of  February  tlie  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  passed,  and  received  the  approving  signa- 
ture of  the  governor  the  succeeding  day.  By 
the  provisions  of  tlie  bill  the  6th  of  March  was 
assigned  as  the  day  for  holding  the  firat  town- 
meeting.  February  21  John  Spaulding,  justice 
of  the'  peace,  issued  his  warrant  to  Peter  Ttrbdl 
''  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Aver,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  nffaira,  to  meet 
in  Union  Hall,  in  said  town,  on  Monday,  the  sixth 
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day  of  March  next  at  ten  o'cloek  in  the  forenoon, 
to  choose  the  town  officers  required  by  law. 

At  a  town-meetiAg  held  at  Groton  Junction  on 
the  '14th  it  was  voted  to  make  a  division  of  the 
town  library.  On  the  15th  and  16th  a  public 
levee  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  toun,  the  net  proceeds  of 
whichamounted  to §^5, and  some  $300 additional 
wer^  raised  by  private  subscriptions. 

At  the  first  toWn-meeting  hekl  pursuant  to  the 
above-named  warrant  £.  Dana  Bancroft  was  cho- 
sen moderator,  A.  W.  Felch,  town  clerk,  and  £.  C. 
Willard,  first  selectman.'  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed till  the  following  morning,  when  Lewis 
Blood  and  0.  K.  Pierce  were  chosen  the  second 
and'  third  selectmen ;  Dr.  Gibson  Smith,  J.  E. 
Fletcher,  and  Alfred  Page,  assessors;  G.  W.  Stu- 
art, treasurer;  Nathuhid  Holden,  superintendent 
of  roads,  with  Emerson  Hazard  and  Alfred  Page 
as  assistants ;  Peter  TarbeU,  Emerson  Hazard,  and 
C.  D.  Reed,  constables ;  and  Charles  Brown,  £.  H. 
Hayward,and  Dr.  B.  H.  Hart  well,  school  committee. 

At  the  next  town-meeting,  April  3,  $7,000 
were  appropriated ;  $3,000  for  schools,  $500  for 
roads,  $3,500  for  incidental  expenses,  —  including 
9100  for  a  town  library.  A  committee  of  three, 
John  Spaulding,  Robert  P.  Woods,  and  B.  F. 
F^Ieh,  was  chosen  to  adjust,  in  connection  with  a 
committee  from  the  old  town,  an  ecjuitable  division 
of  the  property,  debts,  state  and  county  taxes,  etc., 
between  the  two  towns.  These  committees  agreed 
upon  $13j000  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Ayer  to 
Groton,  the  latter  town  allowing  $706  for  the  Ayer 
portion  of  the  public  library. 

Tlie  name  of  Ayer  was  given  to  the  new  town, 
not  from  the  Scottish  river  (Ayr),  "  associated  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  with  the  sweet  strains  of 
Robert  Bums,^'  but  in  honor  of  Dr.  James  C.  Aver 
of  Lowell,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter : 

JEWELL,  February  6,  1871. 
"Abel  Prescott,  Esq.,  for  the  Committee  of  Peti- 
tioners, etc.,  Groton  Junction,  Miiss. 

''D^AR  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  vour 
favor  of  the  2d  iust.,  informini^  me  of  the  action  of 
your  fellow-citizens  in  the  adoption  of  my  name, 
'  Ayer,*  as  the  name  of  your  new  town,  with  Mr. 
Felch's  certificate  as  clerk  of  the  meeting. 

"I  pray  you,  Sir,  to  convey  to  your  fellow-citi- 
zens my  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
hi{(h  honor  they  seek  to  confer  upon  me,  and  my 
sincere  hope^  that  the  future  will  ]}rebent  no  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  choice  which  they  have  made. 


"I  should  be  insensible,  to  the  Hkifluenfes  that 
govern  men,  if  the  jiartiality  of  your  citizens  did 
not  awaken  in  me  an  interest  in  tlie  well-being  of 
'Ayer,'  and  I  assure  you.  Sir,,  that  I  shall,  wait 
with  readiness  to  aid  therein  as  opportui^ity  or  oc* 
casion  may  arise. 

'^  With  semtiments  of  personal  esteem,  I  have  (be 
honor  to  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  .  ,  . 

"  James  C.  Ayer.^ 

Dr.  Ayer  stated  to  some  members  ^  of  the  com* 
mittee  that  when  this  nuftter  was  first  ^opened  to 
him  by  a  resident  of  Groton  Jimction,  he  answered 
that  he  knew  what  was  due  from  him  in  case  9ueh 
an  honor  should  be  conferred  upon  Inm  while  liv- 
ing. That  he  wished  to  define  wliat  sum  he  should 
give,  to  prevent  rumor  putting  him  in  a  false  po- 
sition in  the  future;  that  he  liad  submitted  a  doc- 
ument to  the  committee  to  that  end;  but  he 
protested  in  the  beginning,  and. protested  still, 
against  either  favor  being  as  a  consideration  iir 
tfade,  the  one  for  the  other. 

September  26,  1871,  Dr.  Ayer  forwarded  to  the 
selectmen  of  Ayer  a  letter  expressing  his  desire  that 
the  town  should  choose  three  trustees  to  receive  and 
invest  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
whi^h  he  proposed  to  give  to  it,  the  interest  to  be 
devoted  to  "promoting  the  education  of  youth" 
in  the  town.  This  proposition  not  being  entirely 
acceptable,  October  21, 1871,  he  addressed  another 
letter  to  E.  Dana  Bancroft,  Esq.,  in  which  he  sub- 
mitted his  "readiness  to  pay  over  the  amount  to 
the  selectmen  of  Ayer,  or  any  person  authorized  by 
them,  upon  call,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  its 
schools,  or  whatever  its  people  shall  direct.^' 

October  24,  the  town  voted  to  accejit  the  money, 
and  authorized  the  selectmen  to  instruct  the  treas- 
urer to  receive  it.  November  7,  Robert  P>  Woods, 
Lewis  Blood,  and  II.  C.  Ilolfe  were  chosen  trustees 
to  invest  the  money  safely.  In  Aprils  1872,  .the 
treasurer  was  instructed  to  borrow  the  Ave?  fund 
and  pay  it  to  the  old  town  tou*ards  cancelling  the 
debt.  .♦ 

This  disposition  of  the  fund  was  not  satisfactory 
to  all  the  citizens,  a  nnmbcT  of  whom  had  sug- 
geste<l  \\\v.  buildins:  of  a  town-hall  as^  the  best-  dis- 
Ix)sition  to  be  made  of  the  gift. 

Dr.  Ayer  nniilily  acccptwl  the  proposition  of  a 
town-hall,  and  otfcred  on  llio  following  conditions 
to  build  one,  makint;  n^  of  the  amount  already 
given  to  the  town,  and  paying  the  balance 'himself. 
His  conditions,  expressed  in  a  letter  dated  June  11, 
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WtiywtTti  ''To  restate  mj  suggestions  per- 
haps more  clearly :  yoa  provide  and  prepare  the 
land  and  foundation  up  to  tlie  level  of  the  first 
story,  including  fence,  stone  walks,  etc.,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  architects;  I  build  the  walls 
of  the  first  story  and  aiown-house  above  and  upon 
them.  Tlie  whole  to  be  done  in  conformity  with 
the  re()uirements  of  the  architects/'  Four  years 
after  the  building  was  completed,  and  the  new 
town-house  was  dedicated  October  26,  1S76. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  April  13,  1872,  a 
file  occurred  which  destroyed  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  buildings,  including  the  .Unitarian  Church, 
Union  Hatl  building,  a  four-story  brick  block  (the 
upper  port  of  which  was  arranged  for  a  hotel),  a 
neiF  engine-house  belonging  to  the  town,  etc., 
involving  a  net  loss  over  and  above  insurance  of 
9100,000  besides  tlie  loss  of  business  for  a  time. 
(This  fire  rendered  houseless  thirty  or  more  fami- 
lies. A  relief  committee  was  appointed'  to  solicit 
aid.  Tlie  several  faimilies  of  the  neighboring 
Harvard  Shakers  were  among  the  first  to  offer  aid 
by  sending  money  and  provisions,  and  by  cancel- 
Hug  bills  due  them  from  parties  who  suffered  loss 
by  the  fire. 

About  seventy-five  volumes  of  the  town  library 
were  saved  from  the  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  new  ones  were  added,  tlius 
forming  a  nucleus  for  a  new  collection.  May  13, 
the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  brick  school-house 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

New  buildings  were  immediately  begun  upon'  tlie 
burnt  district;  among  them  brick  blocks  by  Messrs. 
Nutting,  Page,  Harvey  A.  Woods,  Mead,  Waters, 
Spaulding,  and  others. 

April  27,  1872j  the  towns  of  Ayer,  Groton, 

Pepperell,  Townsend,  Ashby,  Shirley,  Westford, 

'  Littleton,  and  Boxborough  were  constituted  a  judi- 

eiid  district  under  the  name  of  the  First  District 

Court  of  Northern  Middlesex. 

At  a  town-mebting  held  in  March,  1873,  it  was 
voted  ^'that  the  taxes  on  all  manufacturing  capital, 
hereinafter  invested  in  this  town  within  five  years, 
exceeding  in  value  §3,000  shsiU  be  abated  for  five 
years  from  this  date,  provided  that  said  manu- 
fiKturing  capital  shall  apply  only  to  buildings 
and  machinery ,''  and  a  committee  of  three,  Peter 
Tarbell,  G.  C.  Brock,  and  B.  II.  Hart  well,  was  ap- 
pointed to  advertise  the  facilities  that  exist  in  this 
j^ace  for  the  various  manufacturing  industries. 

From  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  annual  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Education  the  relative  position  of 


Ayer  as  compared  with  the  other  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  towns  of  the  state  is  as  follows:  In  thp 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  each  child  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  Ayer  stood  No. 
160  in  187S-76, No.  227  inl876-77.  Aocor^ 
to  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated 
for  public  schoob,  Ayer  in  1875  -  76  was  No.  16.), 
in  1876-77  No.  189.  According, to  the  avenge 
attendance  of  children  upon  public  schoob,  Ayer  in 
1875-76  was  No.  29,  in  1876-77  No.  62. 

Tlie  following  description  of  the  town  is  mainly 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Judge  Bennett:  — 

TIte  town  of  Ayer  is  in  form  a  parallelogram, 
averaging  about  four  miles  long  from  east  to  west 
and  about  two  miles  wide  from  north  to  south. 
Tlie  Nashua  Biver  floH-s  northerly  along  tlie  west- 
em  border.  The  bnd  along  the  river  b  either  of 
a  high  and  dry  soil,  mostly  of  a  .fine  gravel,  and 
known  as  pine-plain  land,  or  else,  as  just  north* 
west  of  the  village,  it  is  made  up  of  projecting 
granite  ledges  with  intervab  of  sandy  loam.  In  the 
extreme  northwest  James'  Brool^  from  Gio^onp 
runs  near  the  northern  boundary  for  about  a.  mile 
to  its  mouth  at  the  very  comer  of  lite  town.  The 
principal  stream  in  the  town,  tlie  Nonaooicus,  on 
which  b  the  mill-pond,  flows  through  a  narrow 
sandy  flat,  commencing  just  west  of  the  village, 
into  the  Nashua.  On  thb  flat,  which  it  enters 
soon  after  leaving  the  mill,  it  has  a  sharply  de- 
fined course,  with  a  rapid  current  and  a  width  of 
about  twenty  feet.  It  flows  over  a  pebbly  or  sandy 
bottom.  The  northerly  part  of  the  town  b  hilly. 
The  hills  are  high,  and  full  of  granite  ledges.  Most 
of  them  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  wood  and 
timber.  Hie  southeast  and  south  parts  of  the 
town  are  nearly  level,  the  plain  coming,  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  abrapt  hilbides. 

The  water-system  of  the  town  is  constituted  as 
follows:  Besides  the  Nashua  Biver  and  James' 
Brook,  mentioned  above,  and  a  small  brook  running 
along  the  eastern  border  and  across  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  town,  there  b  a  continuous  line  of 
moving  water  sweeping  around  from  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  village,  and  thence  to  the  river. 
Up  among  the  granite  hills,  in  a  perfectly  wild  and 
wooded  country,  and  partly  in  Groton,  lies  Long 
Pond,  a  sheet  of  water  covering  many  acres,  and 
fed  by  springs.  From  this  a  clear,  cold  brook  is- 
sues, and  after  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  mile  faUs 
into  Sandy  Pond.  Sandy  Pond  b  nearly  circular, 
with  a  sandy  shore  and  bottom,  except  on  part  of 
the  northeriy  i^hore,  where  it  b  rocky.     Here  then- 
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Aaiids  of  tons  of  the  finest  ice  are  annually  cut  and 
housed.  By  a  branch  of  the  railroad  running  up 
to  the  pond  this  ice  is  shipped  in  every  direction. 
No  water  is  purer  than  that  of  Sandy  Pond^  and 
no  ice  is  clearer  or  bluer.  From  Sandy  Pond  is- 
sues a  very  considerable  stream  already  uamed^  the 
Nbnacoicus.  Sweeping  around  near  the  Har\'ard 
line  this  stream  receives  two  others,  —  one  from 
Bear  Hill  Pond  in  Harvard,  and  Cold  Brook  from 
springs  at  the  foot  of  Hell  Pond,  in  Harvard,  a 
clear  basin  without  inlet  or  visible  outlet,  like  Wal- 
den  Pond  in  Concord.  Now  running  westerly  and 
northerly  between  raised  gravel  plains  and  over  a 
stable  bed,  the  stream  near  the  general  railroad 
station  at  the  village  is  again  interrupted  and  made 
to  furnish  water-power  for  a  saw-mill,  planing- 
mills,  and  othet  machinery.  The  Worcester  and 
Nilshua  Bailroad  crosses  the  mill-pond  about  the 
tniddfe,  on  an  embankment  having  a  suitable  cul- 
vert over  the  channel.  At  the  saw-mill  the  water 
is  xmiformly  clear  and  cold,  —  many  degrees  colder 
than  the  Nashua  River  a  mile  off.  The  remainder 
of  its  course  td  the  river  has  been  already  described. 
The  water  of  these  brooks  is  purer  than  that  of 
the  Cochituate,  but  wells  are  in  universal  use.    On 


the  plains  these  have  to  be  sunk  thirty  to  thirty^ftve 
feet  to  secure  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

From  statistics  covering  a  period  of  twelve  jears^ 
from  1860  to  1871  inclusive,  and  only  the  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  town  of  Ayer,  it  appears  thi^ 
the  number  of  persons  living  in  this  district  to  one 
death  from  all  causes  was  72.  In  that  period  one 
person  died  of  phthisis,  or  consumption,  to  464 
living ;  of  typhoid,  one  to  4,980  living ;  and  of 
pneumonia,  one  to  1,660  living.  The  estimated 
])opulation  in  1865  was  1,660.  From  1865  to 
1869  the  deaths  in  Middlesex  County  from  #11 
causes  were  one  to  49 ;  in  Ayer,  one  to  89*  From 
phthisis,  the  deatlis  in  the  state  were  one  to  %19 
living;  in  Ayer,  one  to  361.  From  typhoidi'ihe 
deaths  in  the  state  were  one  to  1,082 ;  ia  Ayer, 
one  to  8,300.  From  pneumonia,  the  deaths  in.  the 
state  were  one  to  802 ;  in  Ayer,  one  to  1,38S. 
From  1860  to  1871  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  Ayer 
was  1.31,  from  1865  to  1869  but  1.12.  lu  the 
state  the  per  cent  of  deaths  for  the  last-named 
period  was  1.96.  So  that  Ayer  is  twenty-nine  p6r 
cent  healthier  than  the  state  as  to  consumption,  and 
seven  hundred  per  cent  healthier  than  the  .state  as 
to  typhoid  fever. 


» ' 
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HE  section  of  country  marked 
by  the  present  limits  of  Bedford 
was  very  early  settled.  Some 
of  its  ancient  estates  are  still 
occupied  by  descendants  of  their 
original  owners. 

More  than  one  family  have 
dwelt  upon  the  same  house-lot 
for  two  centuries,  and  the  old 
mill,  the  original  timbers  of 
which  remain,  still  grinds  com  and  prepares  lum- 
ber, as  it  did  before  the  war  with  King  Pliilip. 

A  portion  of  this  territory  was  known  as  Win- 
throp^s  Farms,  and  the  remainder  as  Shawshine. 
The  famous  Shawshine  trading-house  was  within 
its  limits.  If  not  when  granted  a  part  of  Con- 
cord, Winthrop's  Farms  soon  after  became  so ; 


and  the  Shawshine  country  had  its  name  ebai^^ 
to  Billerica. 

An  incident  in  locating  the  ''  Farms''  has  givcD 
to  Bedford  a  moimmcnt  of  the  past  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  reverentially  preserved  through  all 
coming  time.  The  stor}'  is  told  by  Governor  Win- 
throp  himself  in  a  paragraph  of  his  journal..  Jhs 
event  occurred  in  163S. 

"  Tlie  governor  and  deputy  went  to  Concord  to 
view  some  land  for  farms,  and,  going  down  the 
river  tibout  four  miles,  they  made  choice  of  a  place 
for  one  thousand  acres  for  each  of  them.  They 
offered  each  other  tlie  first  choice,  but  because  tli€ 
deputy's  was  first  granted,  and  himself  liad  store 
of  Intid  already,  the  governor  yielded  him  the 
choice.  So,  at  the  place  where  the  deputy's  land 
was  to  begin,  there  were  two  grsat  stones,  which 
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Atf  called  the  Two  Brothers,  in  remembrance  that 
they  were  brothei^  "by  their  children's  marriage, 
and  did  so  brotherly  agree,  and  for  that  a  little 
creek  near  those  stoiies  was  to  part  their  lands. 
At  the  court  in  the  fourth  month  after,  two  hundred 
acres  were  added  to  the  governor's  jmrt/' 

Previous  to  the  year  1729  the  southern  half  of 
Bedford  belonged  to  Concord,  and  the  northern 
half  belonged  to  Dillerica. 

The  line  between  these  two  towns  ran  a  little 
south  of  the  present  Main  Street  of  Bedford  vil- 
lage. No  discontent  of  the  people  with  their  neigh- 
bors occasioned  the  separation.  It  was  sought  for 
simply  to  enlarge  their  religious  privileges. 

I^ads  were  poor,  conveniences  for  travel  few, 
and  from  many  of  these  settlers  the  meeting-houses 
were  five  or  six  'miles  away.  Yet  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vice was  so  sacred  and  essential  to  a  New-Eng- 
lander  of  tliat  day,  that  even  mothers  would  travel 
all  the  long  distance  on  foot,  with  their  babes  in 
their  arms,  to  hear  the  word  of  truth.  For  one  or 
two  winters  they  tried  the  experiment  of  hiring 
a  preacher  to  officiate  in  their  own  neighborliood ; 
but  at  length  they  sought  to  be  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town. 

A  petition  dated  May  1,  1728,  was  signed  by 
the  following  persons,  all  from  Concord:  Joseph 
French,  Joseph  Dean,  Jolm  Fassett,  Samuel  Mer- 
riam,  Stephen  Davis,  Daniel  Cheever,  Thomas 
"Woolley,  Joseph  Bacon,  Benjamin  Colbum,  Na- 
thaniel Merriam,  2iacliariah  Steams,  Andrew  Wad- 
kins,  Jonathan  French,  David  Taylor,  Daniel  Dans, 
Bichard  Wheeler,  and  James  "Wheeler.  To  this 
petition  Concord  granted  her  consent  at  once ;  but 
Billerica  released  her  townsmen  with  much  reluc- 
tance. 

The  Greneral  Court  how  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
On  the  29th  of  July,  1728,  the  subject  was  referred 
to  an  existing  committee  for  investigation.  Bil- 
lerica had,  through  the  agency  of  Jonathan  Dan- 
fotth,  June  5,  1685,  extinguished  by  purchase  of 
the  Wameseck  Indians  "all  manner  of  Indian  rights 
and  claims  to  tliat  parcel  of  land  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  the  town  of  Billerica/'  Tliis  was 
called  the  "  Wameseck  l^lrchase,''  and  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  had  been  raised  to  view  it. 

The  committee  reported  as  follows :  "  After  a 
full  hearing  of  the  pleas  and  allegations  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  therein,  and  mature  consideration 
thereon,  the  committee  are  humbly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  lands  petitioned  for,  as  well  by  the  Billerica 
petitioners  as  those  of  Concord,  and  by  a  vote  of 


the  town  of  Concord,  set  off  to  and  joined  with 
the  petitioners  of  Billerica  in  making  a  distinct 
township,  are  well  accommodated  for  tliat  purpose. 
That  therefore  the  said  knds  with  tlic  inhabitants 
thereof  be  set  off  and  erected  into  a  separate  and 
distinct  townfliiip/' 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Bed- 
ford, passed  on  the  23d  of  September,  1729,  the 
inhabitants  were  directed  within  three  years  to 
erect  and  finish  a  suitable  house  for  public  worship, 
and  to  procure  and  settle  a  minister,  making  due 
provision  for  his  cohifortable  and  honorable  sup- 
port ;  they  were  also  directed  to  provide  a  school 
in  wliich  to  instruct  their  youth  in  writing  and 
reading.  In  conformity  with  a  vote  of  the  General 
Court,  approved  September  26,  1729,  Jonathan 
Bacon  was  directed  to  assemble  the  inhabitants, 
to  give  effect  to  the  act  of  incorporation ;  and  in 
pursuance'  thereof  the  town  met  October  6, 1729, 
when  the  folloVring  officers  were  chosen:  Samuel 
Fitch,  Nathaniel  ^lerriam,  Jouatlian  Bacon,  Na- 
thaniel Page,  Daniel  Davis,  selectmen;  Samuel 
Fitch,  town  clerk;  John  Fassett,  town  treasurer. 

On  the  13th  of  October  a  second  town-meeting 
was  held,  and  the  "  Town  exepted  of  the  Meeting 
house  as  the  former  commcty  had  a  greed  with 
Joseph  Fitch  for  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds." 
Probably  the  house,  when  thus  accepted,  contained 
no  pews  and  was  quite  unfinished ;  but  a  commit- 
tee was  chosen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mer- 
riam, Lieutenant  Job  Lane,  Mr.  John  Fassett,  and 
Comet  Nathaniel  Page,  "  to  see  the  meeting-house 
parfected  and  finishtxl/'  Forty  pounds  were  raised 
to  '^  maintain  preaching  amongst  us,''  and  fifty 
pounds  were  raised  to  "  defray  the  charges  that  sliall 
be  or  mav  arise  in  the  town.'* 

One  more  institution  was  essential  to  a  well- 
oi^nized  town,  and  on  the  23d  of  October,  1729, 
'^  the  selectmen  met  and  laid  out  a  burying-place; 
and  it  was  on  the  land  that  i!^[r.  Israel  Putnam 
gave  to  the  town ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  the  high- 
way that  goes  from  the  meeting-house  to  Wo- 
buni/*  Tlie  ground  tlius  laid  out  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  January  12,  1729-30,  the  selectmen 
thouglit  it  convenient  to  alter  the  burying-place, 
and  laid  it  a  little  further  northward. 

At  a  town-meeting  February  11,  1729-30, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Bowes  was  chosen  to  be  the  minister. 
The  town  agreed  to  give  him  £200  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  to  let  him  have  sixteen  acres  of  land 
at  £8  per  acre. 

At  the'lVIarch  meeting  it  was  ^'  Feted,  That  the 
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nen  join  with  the  committee  to  stake  out  so 

of  the  town's  land  as  is  convenient  for  the 

*  tlic  town  about  the  meeting-house^  and  for  a 

f^  phce/' 

,  f.  Bowes  was  ordained  July  15,,  1730,  when 

ihurch  was  organized.     Bev.  John  Hancock, 

-  jxington,  was  moderator.     Rev.  Mr.  Appleton, 

ambridge,  made  the  introductory  prayer, 

Another  prime  object  of  attention  during  the 
first  twenty-four  years  of  Bedford's  history  was  the 
Toads.  Hearing  the  reports  of  committees,  laWng 
out  new  highways,  widening  paths  into  comfortable 
roads,  changing  the  position  of  roads,  receiving 
petitions  in  regard  to  them,  greatly  engrossed  the 
attention  of  every  town-meeting. 

One  condition  of  the  incorporating  act  was  that 
the  toM-n  should  establish  a  school.  In  1732  the 
matter  was  agitated,  and  sums  of  money  annually 
voted  to  maintain  a  school  until  1742,  when  the 
town  purchased  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kid- 
der, near  the  meeting-house,  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

In  1752  the  town  decided  to  purchase  its  first 
bell,  and  voted  to  build  a  house  for  it. 

September  25,  1754,  the  town  concurred  with 
the  church  in  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bowes. 
He  seems  to  have  remained  in  town  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  I  find  him  credited  £9  6s.  8d, 
for  keeping  school  five  months. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1755,  the  town  con- 
curred witli  the  church  in  the  choice  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Sherman  for  their  minister.  His  ordi- 
nation was  appointed  on  the  21st  day  of  Januar}*, 
175(3.  The  church  records  say  February  18, 1756 ; 
but  these  are  not  reliable,  as  tliey  are  only  copies 
of  Mr.  Sherman's  minutes  after  his  dismission.  It 
is  not  known  who  officiated  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1759,  Mr.  Sherman  was 
married  to  Miss  Lydia  Merriam,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  his  deacons. 

Mr.  Sherman's  ministry  of  twelve  years  consti- 
tuted a  period  principally  of  routine  and  quietness 
in  town  aflairs.  Tlie  making,  changing,  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  had  principally  subsided.  The 
schools  continued  to  be  objects  of  care,  but  the 
middle  of  the  town  was  now  possessed  of  a  school- 
house. 

Tliough  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  steadily 
pnnving  among  tl\e  New  England  people,  it  liad 
manifested  itself,  as  yet,  principally  in  resistance 
to  governmental  oppression.  Slavery  still  existed 
in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  were  a 


goodly  number  of  slaves  even  in  Bedford.  Equal 
personal  liberty  for  all  men  was  an  idea  only  by  a 
very  few  even  contemplated.  Even  if  a  man.  was 
willing  to  free  his  slave  he  could  only  do  so  Bj 
giving  bonds  that  his  freedman  should  not  become 
a  public  charge.  One  case  of  tins  sort  I  quote 
from  the  Bedford  town  records :  — 

*' March  y*  23d,  1761.  — Col.  John  Lane  gave 
a  bond  to  Deacon  Step]ien  Davis,  town  tresisurer, 
to  save  and  indemnify  the  town  of  Bedford  from 
any  cliarge  that  may  arise  by  reason  of  his  negro 
man  being  set  free.'* 

That  the  town  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  this  and  previous  periods  of  her 
history  is  evident,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  authentic  list  of  her  soldiers^  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  can  now  be  obtained. 

Shattuck  relates  a  ver}'  romantic  story  of  Eleazer 
Davis,  who  probably  went  from  this  place  a  little 
before  the  town  was  set  off,  and  was^  wounded  in 
the  famous  "Lovewell's  fight."  Tliis  is  his  ac- 
count: ''Their  wounds  had  become  putrid  and 
offensive,  and  they  themselves  nearly  exhausted  by 
hunger.  Eleazer  Davis,  after  being  out  fourteen 
days,  came  into  Berwick.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  ball  lodged  in  his  body.  He 
also  had  his  right  hand  shot  off.  A  tradition  says 
that,  arriving  at  a  pond  with  Lieutenant  Farwdl, 
Davis  pulled  off  one  of  his  moccasins,  cut  it  in 
strings,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hook,  caught  some 
fish,  fried,  and  ate  tiiem.  They  refreshed  him^  but 
were  injurious  to  Far^ell,  who  died  soon  after. 
Josiah  Jones,  another  of  the  four,  was  wpunded 
with  a  ball  which  lo<lged  in  his  body.  After  being 
out  fourteen  days,  in  hourly  expectation  of  perish- 
ing, he  arrived  at  Saco,  emaciated  and  almost  dead 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  putrefaction  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  want  of  food.  He  subsisted  on 
the  spontaneous  vegetables  of  the  forest;  and  cran- 
berries, whieli  ]ie  had  eaten,  came  out  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  his  body.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Davis.  He  recovered, 
but  became  a  cripple.'* 

In  1755  tlie  Kev.  Mr.  Bowes,  Bedford's  first 
minister,  became  chaplain  of  a  regiment  in  the 
expedition  to  Fort  Edward,  and,  witliout  doubt, 
some  of  his  parishioners  joined  him.  In  1761 
tlie  town  voted  to  abate  the  wlioh'  of  the  rates  of 
those  that  went  from  this  town  in  the  country's 
MTvice  the  summer  past.  In  1763  it  voted 
to  abate  the  rate  of  Josiah  Davis,  his  son  Paul 
lately  deceased,  and  Joseph  Wilscni,  their  town 
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■  and  highway  rates,  and  all  the  other  soldiera  their 
highway  rates. 

The  daughter  of  Hugh  Maxwell  says  of  her 
dtheTi  in  a  little  work  commemorative  of  his  life : 
"  Colonel  Maxwell  served  five  campaigns  in  the  old 
French  wars,  was  among  those  captured  by  the 
Indians  under  Montcalm  at  Fort  Edward,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Before  the  close  of 
the  war  he  had  attained  tlie  rank  of  ensign. '^ 
t  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Sherman  had  received  a 
call  to  another  place.  He  asked  a  dismission  of 
the  church,  and  it  was  granted. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1771,  the  town  con- 
curred with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Joseph 
>Penniman  of  Braintree  as  minister,  and  agreed  to 
give  him  £133  6s.  S^f.  as  a  settlement,  and  £66 
1S«.  4fd.  annually  as  a  salary. 

The  town  voted  that  the  ordination  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Penniman  be  on  the  22d  of  Mav,  and  that 
it  should  be  religiously  observed  agreeable  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  they  were  *'  de- 
termined, as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  prevent  all 
Levity,  Prophainness,  Music,  Dancing,  and  frolick- 
ing, and  other  disorders  on  s^  Day.'^ 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Penniman  fairlv  settled,  than 
the  war  of  the  American  Bevolution  began  to  absorb 
all  thoughts.  Town-meetings  could  scarcely  trans- 
act any  other  than  war  business.  On  the  first  day 
of  March,  1773,  after  solemn  prayer,  the  town  pro- 
ceeded and  made  choice  of  Deacon  Stephen  Davis, 
John  Beed,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Webber,  Dr.  Joseph 
BaUard,  Mr.  John  Moore,  Mr.  Joseph  HartweU, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  to  be  a  committee  to  take 
our  grievances  under  consideration,  and  to  report 
at  the  next  town-meeting.  An  adjournment  was 
made  to  the  31st  of  May,  when  the  committee  re- 
ported a  series  of  resolutions  whicli,  while  profess- 
ing the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  crown,  made  known 
in  hmguage  unmistakable  the  deep  grievances  of 
thiQ  distressed  people. 

Not  long  after  occurred  the  destruction  of  tea  in 
Boston  harbor.  In  this  transaction  Bedford  was 
represented.  Major  Thompson  Maxwell  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  participation  in  the  afiair : 
*'In  1773, 1  went  with  mv  team  to  Boston.  I  had 
loaded  at  John  Hancock's  warehouse  and  was  about 
to  leave  town,  when  Mr.  Hancock  requested  me  to 
drive  my  team  up  into  his  yard,  and  ordered  his 
servants  to  take  care  of  it,  and  requested  me  to  be 
on  Long  Wliarf  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  informed 
me  what  was  to  be  done.  I  went  acco|:dingly, 
joined  the  band  under  Captain  Hewes ;  we  mounted 


the  ships  and  made  tea  in  a  triee.  This  done,  I 
took  my  team  and  went  home  as  an  honest  man 
should." 

Messrs.  Moses  Abbott,  Thomas  Bige,  Ebeneier 
Phge,  Johu  Reed,  Joseph  Converse,  and  Edwaird 
Steams  were  chosen  as  a  committee  of  iuspectiolL 
In  ^larch,  1775,  it  was  voted  to  allow  Dr.  Jdae]^ 
Ballard  four  shillings  per  day  for  twelve  days  at 
Cambridge,  and  four  shillings  for  expenses  at  Con- 
cord. It  was  also  voted  to  pay  twenty-five  minute- 
men  one  shilling  per  week,  they  to  exiercise  four 
hours  in  a  week ;  and  two  shillings  were  to  be 
allowed  to  two  officers,  they  to  equip  themselves 
according  to  the  advice  of  congress. 

Tlie  skill  thus  acquired  was  soon  called  into 
requisition  at  the  memorable  Ccmcord  Figlit  on  the 
19th  of  April.  Tliompson  Maxwell  thus  speaks 
of  it :  '^  April,  1775, 1  again  happened  in  Boston 
with  my  team ;  I  left  Boston  the  18th,  and  got  to 
my  native  town  that  night,  and  put  up  with  my 
brother  Wilson,  who  married  my  sister  and  who  was 
captain  of  minute-men.  Next  morning  ieariy  he 
had  orders  to  march  with  his  company  to  Concord ; 
he  requested  me  to  go  with  him.  I  went  well 
armed  and  joined  in  the  fight;  my  brother  Wilson 
was  killed ;  next  day  I  hired  a  man  to  drive  my 
team  home,  and  I  never  went  home  tiU  after  the 
BaUle  of  Bunker  HiU.'' 

Tradition  says  that  Maxwell,  having  some  finnil- 
iarity  with  camps,  assured  his  brother  that  he  had 
witnessed  movements  in  Boston  that  indicated  some 
speedy  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  army,  and 
that  he  and  Wilson  sat  talking  excitedly  upon  the 
subject  till  one  o'clock,  when  tlie  messenger  sum- 
moned them  to  the  fight.  Wilson  rallied  his  men 
at  the  tavern,  tlien  kept  by  Jeremiah  Fitch,  Jr.,  in 
the  house  now  owned  by  his  granddaughter.  Miss 
Fitch  of  Boston.  The  men  partook  of  some  slight 
refreshment.  ''  It  is  a  cold  breakCast,  boys,"  said 
Wilson, "  but  we  '11  give  the  British  a  hot  one,  •— 
we  '11  have  every  dog  of  them  before  night."  Be- 
fore night  Wilson  was  killed  and  Job  Lane  badly 
wounded. 

On  their  arrival  at  Concord  the  first  service  of 
our  men  was  in  removing  stores  to  places  of  greater 
safety.  Even  the  standard-bearer  laid  down  his 
flag,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  went  to  work.  When 
the  British  soldiers  first  came  in  view,  our  men 
looked  upon  them  from  Concord  Hill,  and  were  per- 
fectly dazzled  by  the  sight,  —  their  brilliant  uni- 
forms, their  perfect  discipline,  and  their  burnished 
guns  flashing  in  the  sunlight  charmed  and  awed 
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them  into  dumb  astonishment;  till  some  one  broke 
the  spell  by  a  reminder  that  "  we  must  spoil  their 
fine  uniforms  before  night/'  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore every  one  was  excitedly  engaged  in  the  fray. 
The  homes,  too,  which  the  soldiers  had  left  in  Iiaste, 
were  full  of  excitement  and  activity.  There  women 
Vjere  busily  engaged  in  providing  food  and  despatch- 
ing it  to  Concord.  Their  anxiety  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitph.  One  good  lady  said,  ^'  All  day  long 
the  bells  were  ringing,  the  guns  were  firing,  people 
were  dashing  back  and  forth  on  liorseback,  and 
all  I  could  learn  was  that  there  had  been  an  awful 
£ght,  ever  so  many  killed,  and  I  thought  certain 
husband  must  be  one  of  them/' 

One  of  our  townsmen,  while  driving  his  load  of 
wood  with  oxen  and  horse,  met  the  soldiers  at  Lex- 
ington, and  having  quietly  passed  them,  deliberately 
unyoked  his  team  as  tliough  he  were  a  fanner  in 
the  neighborhood,  mounted  his  horse,  and  slowly 
repassed  t;he  troops  till  he  was  far  enough  t<>  avoid 
suspicion,  then  struck  into  a  run,  and  was  at  Con- 
cord ii>  season  to  give  them  a  welcome 

Immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  mul- 
titudes of  soldiers  went  into  camp  at  Cambridge. 
Tradition  says  the  next  day  after  the  fight  Tliomp- 
son  Maxwell  sent  his  team  home  with  a  note  to  his 
wife  asking  for  a  few  necessary  articles,  and  inforin- 
ing  her  that  he  should  be  at  home  when  tlie  war  was 
over.  Here  he  remained  till  after  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  of  whicli  he  has  given  us  a  general  account, 
lie  says:  "Wlien  I  left  home  I  was  a  lieutenant 
of  ^ninute-men,,  under  Captain  (Jrosby.  Next  day 
after  Concord  Fight  my  compiny  started  to  join 
us  at  Cambridge.  I  then  took  command  agreca-  | 
bje  to  rank  in  my  company  under  Captain  Wilkin-  | 
son.  Wq  were  formed  into  regiments,  my  company 
in  Colonel  James  Reed's  regiment,  and  engaged  for 
eight  months.  The  next  fight  was  that  of  Bunker 
H^U.  On  the  IGth  of  June  Colonel  Reed  was 
ordered  to  Charlestown  Neck.  About  twelve 
o'clock  the  same  day  a  number  of  our  oflicers 
])asscd  us  and  went  on  to  Bunker  Hill.  General 
Ward,  with  the  rest,  returned  and  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. . 

"  In  the  evening  Colonel  Prcscott  passed  with  his 
regiment.  ^ly  brotlier,  Hugh  Maxwell,  was  the 
benior  captain  in  tliis  regiment;   he  stepped  out 

and  asked  Colonel  Reed  and  mvself  if  we  would 

* 

come  on  to  the  hijl  that  niglit.  We  did, so;  we 
went  to  Breed's  Hill.  We  found  Colonel  Putnam 
there,  ¥nth  .Colonel  VtesooM*^  command.  Colonel 
PrMicoti  recjiiested  my  brother  Hugh  to  lay  out 


the  ground  for  the  intrenchment.  He  did  so.  I 
set  up  the  stakes  after  him.  Colonel  Piescott 
seemed  to  have  the  sole  command.  Colonel  Beed 
and  I  returned  to  our  command  on  the  neck  about 
eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  At  day,  in  the  morning,  w« 
again  went  to  the  hill,  found  Putnam  and  Prescott 
there:  Prescott  still  appeared  to  ha^^e  command ; 
no  other  regiment  was  there  but  Prescott's  through 
the  night.  Capt;un  Maxwell,  after  day,  suggested 
in  my  hearing  to  Colonel  Prescott  the  propriety  of 
running  an  intrenchment  from  the  northeast  angle 
of  the  niglit's  work  to  a  rail-fence,  leading  to  Mys- 
tic River.  Colonel  Prescott  approved,  and  it  was 
done.  I  set  up  the  stakes  after  my  broths. 
About  seven  o'clock  I  saw  Colonels  Prescott- and 
Putnam  in  conversation ;  immediately  after,  Put- 
nam mounted  his  horse  and  went  full  speed  towards 
Cambridge.  Colonel  Reed  ordered  his  m&i  to 
their  commands;  we  returned  and  prepared  for 
action.  At  eleven  o.'clock  we  received  orders  from 
Colonel  Prcscott  to  move  on.     We  did  so. 

"  We  formed  bv  order  of  Prescott  dowti  to  the 
rail-fence,  and  part  on  the  intrenchment.  We  got 
hay  and  wadded  between  the  rails  after  doubling 
the  fence  by  post  and  rails  from  another  place. 
We  remained  there  during  the  battle.       "      ' 

"  After  we  had  been  there  awhile  I  saw  Captain 
Knowltou  of  Putnam's  regiment  come  on  with  per- 
haps a  hundred  men,  and  form  on  a  stone-wall 
that  led  from  the  rail-fence  to  the  river.  The 
men  were  formed  from  the  river  extending  towards 
the  rail-fence,  and  left  a  space,  I  should  say^  of 
sixty  rods  between  us,  which  was  manned  by' parts 
of  re^i^ments  until  Colonel  Stark  came  and  formed 
on  the  rail-fence.  We  were  all  drove  from  the 
hill.  On  our  retreat  ve  went  in  disorder,  miled 
up.  As  we  passed  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill,  I'thert^. 
saw  Putnam  for  the  first  time  after  he  rode  away 
in  the  morning.^  .  (Putnam  on  horseback  with  his- 
tent  behind.)  He  had  with  him  a  very  lai^  body 
of  men  who  were  a  little  over  the  turn  of  the  full 
out  of  the  nikc  of  the  enemy's  shot.  Wlien  wc 
approached  near,  Putnam  cried  out,  '  Halt,  you 
damned  cowards  !  linlt,  vou  damnwl  cowards-!  Turn 
about  and  give  thrm  another  shot.'  I  told  Put- 
nam it  was  in  vain,  for  our  ammimition  was  gone 
and  men  exhauiJtcd.  He  said,  *  I  don't  mean  you, ' 
it  is  them  daniuixl  rascals  I  Ciin't  get  up.'  *' 

On  the  1 7th  of  June  a  town-meeting  was  held  to 
advise  the  person  who  should  represent  them  in  the  ' 

1  It  it.  liowever,  weU  (mUUitlicd  that  Patoaai  «im  at  tbe  liaet 
daring  the  engagemeal.  -  -  Ed. 
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next  General  Court  whetber  the  honorabte  congress 

'  shoald  declare  them  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  "it  was  voted  that,  ''We,  the  said  inhabitants 
[bf  Bedford],  will  solemnly  engage,  with  oar  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  support  them  in  the  measure/^ 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  town'  agreed 
to  add  to  the  bounty  given  to  such  as  should 
enlist,  £6  6«.  8//.;  it  also  direct^'  the  treasurer 
to  pay  the  money  or  give  his  notes,  and  if  ''a 
commissioner''  enlisted  to  have'  the  above  said 
"bounty. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  compensation  of 
soldiers  was  Itgain  under  consideration,  and  the 
town  voted  £377  3#.  3/?.,  with  the  interest  tliat  is 

^\  due  on  said  money,  for  the  use  of  hiring  the  Con- 
tinental soldiers. 

At  a  meeting  on  the'  11th  of  May,  1778,  John 
Beed,  Esq.,  Moses  Abbott,  Stephen  Hartwell>  Jr., 
Samulbl  Davis,  and  Jeremiah  Fitch,  Jr.,  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  hire  men  to  join  the  Continentid 
army  to  the  southward  at  the  North  River  for  eight 
months,  and  theii  to  join  General  Washington's 
anny  for  nine  months  towards  Philadelphia. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1779,  a  state  convention 
meit  at  Concord,  for  the  jpurpose  of  establishing 

•  a  state  price  current  and  adopting  other  means 
for  preventing  monopoly,  extortion,  and  unfiiir 
dealing.      Hon.   Azor  Ome  was  chairman,  and 

'  Samuel  Baggies  secretary.  This  meeting  passed 
some  spirited  resolutions,  fixed  the  prices  of  several 
articles,  and  prepared  an  address  to  the  })eople. 

'  On  the  4th  of  August  the  town  of  Bedford  accepted 
these  tesolves,  and  chose  a  committee  to  see  that 

'    the  said  resolves  were  not  violated.     At  the  same 
meeting  the  town  elected  John  Reed  a  delegate  to 
'a  convention  to  mieet  at  Cambridge  on  the  1st  of 
"  Seiiltentiber,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

When  the  question  finally  came  up  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  new  form  of  government,  tlie  town 
held  three  meetings  upon  the  subject,  and  finally 
accepted  it  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  in  favor  and 
one  against  it,  leaving  it  with  the  convention  when 
the  form  should  take  place. 

The  town  now  begun  to  find  rest  from  soldiers' 

; '  bills,  and,  after  providing  for  a  few  back  dues  for 

'public  service,  attention  was  turned  to  local  con- 

,  cems.     Tlie  schools  needed  attention,  the  meeting- 

house  required  additional  sittings,  and  to  be  put 

into  better  repair. 

About  this  time  a  custom  prevailed  of  reporting 
all  persons  who  came  to  reside  in  towii,  or  even 


temporary  visitors,  to  the  town  derk,  by  wluxm 
their  names  were  carefully  recorded  in  tte  town's 
book. 

September  9,  1786,  the  town  '' oonEstituted 
and  approved  Lieut  Jolm  Merriam  and  lient. 
Timothy  Jones  to  meet  the  committees  £rom 
such  towns  as  ^hall  assemble  for  to  consult  with 
the  delegates  tliat  assembled  at  Concord  on  the 
twAity-third  day  of  Angust  last,  at  any  town  or 
towns  they  shall  think  proper  to  meet  at  in  order 
to*  devise  some  salutary  measures  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  any  body  or  -  bodies  of  people  that  sliall  attempt 
to  oppose  government  in  any  unconstitutional  man- 
ner  wliatever.*' 


The  disquietude  of  mind  here  alluded  to 
the  same  which  culminated  in  Shays'  Rebellion. 
This  the  town  Was  ready  to  suppress  by  forciUe 
measures,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  vote  */ 

''  January  16,  1787,  Voted  to  give  the  men  tliat 
eidist  to  go  to  Worcester  at  the  rate  of  forty-two 
shillings  per  month ;  and  also  voted  to  pay  each 
man  as  palt  of  the  above  42/  twelve  shillinga  in 
case  they  have  marching  orders,  and  the  town  to 
have  the  wages  allowed  by  the  state.'' 

Tlie  dangers  of  civil  commotion  being  thus  pro* 
vided  for,  the  town  again  gave  attention  to  its  pri- 
vate afbirs.  It  reconsidered  all  the  votes  that  had 
been  passed  relating  to  the  schools  and  school- 
houses,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  divide  the 
town  into  five  districts. 

A  little  kter  an  event  happened  which  greatly 
scandalized  the  whole  town.  It  was  communion 
day;  the  minister  had  long  been  noted  for  his 
eccentricities ;  the  people  had  openly  suggested  a 
cause  for  some  of  them,  and  now  they  were  sure' 
such  suggestion^  were  right.  The  meeting-house 
doors  were  closed  against  the  pastor  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  wag,  seeing  the  condition  of  things, 
perpetrated  the  following,  which  he  inscribed  upon 
the  meeting-house :  — 

**  A  wicked  priest,  a  crooked  i^ple, 
A  crsckcd  bell  without  a  steeple.**  < 

September  16,  1793,  the  town  unanimously 
voted  "  that  the  church  refer  their  grievancy  to  a 
council,  in  case  the  fiev.  Mr.  Josepli  Penniman 
doth  not  agree  to  have  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  church  and  town  dissolved." 

NoviEfmber  3,  1793,  the  council  concurred  with 
the  church  in  the  dismission  of  Bev.  Mr.  Penni- 
man by  a  unanimous  vote. 

A  demand  was  now  made  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  soldiers>  either  for  the  Contemplated 
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var  with  England  or  France,  the  war  with  Western 
Indians,  or  the  necessary  movement  to  suppress 
the  "Whiskey  Eebellion/'  In  this  matter  Bed- 
ford  was  prompt,  as  she  always  has  been,  and  voted, 
4.ugust  28,  1794)  "to  give  each  soldier  that  sliall 
voluntarily  enlist  the  sum  of  eighteen  shillings 
as  a  bounty,  and  to  make  them  up  eight  dollars 
per  month  including  the  state  pay,  in  case  they 
are  called  upon  to  march,  and  for  the  time  they 
are  in  actual  sen'ice/'  The  soldiers  that  enlisted 
were  Moses  Abbott,  Jr.^  John  Beed,  Jr.,  Eleazer 
Davis,  Jr.,  John  Merriam,  Jr.,  Job  Webber,  Asa 
Weljiiber,  William  J.  Lawrence,  and  William  Kemp. 
The  public  schools,  nevertheless,  were  not  neglected. 
.The  town  voted  September  1,  1794,  £65  for 
schools,  to  have  the  schools  equfilly  divided  into 
five  parts,  that  is,,  to  have  six  weeks'  writing- 
school  in  each  of  the  school-houses  in.  the  winter 
season,  and  two  months' reading-school  in  the  sum- 
mer season  in  each  of  the  school-houses. 

At  the  meeting  above  noted  one  article  was  "  to 
see  if  the  town  will  choose  a  comn^ittee  to  take 
an  accurate  plan  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  agreea- 
ble to  a  resolve  of  the.  great  and  General  Court  of 
this,  commonwealth,''  and  the  town  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  three,.for  that  purpose,  —  Captain  Jolm 
Webber^  William  Merriam,  Thompson  Bacon. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Penuiman,  a  good 
many  candidates  had  been  heard,  though  no 
record  is  extant  of  their  names.  In  September, 
1795,  Mr.  Samuel  Steams  preached  to  them,  and 
December  2S,  1795,  the  town  concurred  with  the 
church  in  selecting  him  for  the  work  of  the  gos- 
pel ministry.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Deacon 
James  Wriglit,  William  Merriam,  Timothy  Jones, 
Esq.,  Captain  John  Webber,  and  Jolm  Reed,  Esq., 
waited  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steams,  communicated 
to  him  the  vote  of  the  town,  and  received  in  reply 
a  letter  from  him  accepting  the  office  of  pistor. 

^[arch  21,  1796,  the  town  voted  to  accept  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Stearns,  and  ordered  the  same  to  be 
put  upon  the  town  records.  The  town  appointed 
tiie  ordination  to  take  place  on  Wedn^ay  the 
27th  of  April. 

Though  Bedford  has  always  held  the  reputation 
of  a  moral  and  nrtuous  town,  she  has.  sometimes 
had  within  her  borders,  those  who  were  willing  to 
appropriate  to  .their  own  use  the  effects  of  their 
neigiibors.  Tradition  tells  of  one  family  so  addicted 
to  larcenv  that  thev  would  steal  from  one  another 
for  the  very  pleasure  of  theft. .  It  akp  further  says 
tl(kat  one  of  these  persons  wag  brought  to  condign 


punishment,  and  was  publicly  »and  legaUy  jihipped, 
being  tied  to  an  apple-t^  in  the  little  orchard 
between  Minister  Steams'  mansion  and  that  of 
Jeremiah  Fitch.  I  am. unable  to  give  the  date  of 
the  public  whipping.  ., 

The  condition  of  the  country  had  now  become 
traly  exciting ;  wai:  with  France  was  in  the  minds 
of  many  inevitable.  Bedford  resolved  to  be  ready* 
The  town  voted  on  the  5th  of  November,  1798, 
"that  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  show  out  to 
the  officers,  out  of  the  town's  stock,  as  much  pow- 
der and  ball,  and  as  many  flints  as  the  law  re- 
quires for  eact^  soldier  of  said  company, on  their 
inspection  days,  and  also  tliat  the  selectmen  be 
directed  to  furnish  each  soldier  on  muster  days 
with  sixteen  cartridges  out  of  said  town  stock." 

There  was  a  custoi^  at  this  time  to  prevent  those 
who  were  in  danger  of  becoming  a  public ;  charge 
from  obtaining  a  foothpld  as  citizens..  This  was 
done  by  exempting  them  from  public  taxes,,  or 
otherwise  waminc  them  out  of  towp. 

Tlie  death  of  Washington  gave ..  occasion  for 
an  imposing  ceremony.  The  tpwn  mist  on  the 
6th  of  February  and  considered  the  subject  >  then 
continued  the  meeting  to  the  10th  of  February, 
when  they  agreed  upon  a  method  to  testify  their 
affectionate  regard  for  the  memory  of  General 
George  Wjishington  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  to 
make  necessary  arrangements  and  provisions  there- 
for. Ilev.  Sfimuel  Steams  delivered  a  discourse  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  solemnities.  n 

When  Mr.  Steams,  was  settled,  the  town  gave 
him  a  choice  for  yearly  salary  of  §333.S3|  in 
,  money,  or  thcAirae  amount  in  beef,  pork,  lye,  and 
Indian  com.  After  he  had  given  his  answer,  to 
the  church  and  parish  on  the  Sabbath,  and  before 
he  had  replied  to  the  town,  he  was  told  that  some 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  stipulation  because  it 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  disputes  in 
fixing  tlie  value  of  articles  year  by  year.  Ji^  his 
reply  to  the  town  he  accepted  the  definite  sum 
with  this  condition :  "  Resting  assured  that  the 
town  \i-ill  not  willingly  sec  me  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  hereafter.''  ^iTie 
currency  did  depreciate,  and  the  mi^jister  sold  off 
land  from  the  place  which  he  had  just  bought  at 
thq  value  of  a  hundred  dolLirs  a  year,  and  applied 
the  proceeds  to  his  livinir.  After  going  in. debt 
for  about  five  hundred  dollars  he  was  absolutdy 
compelled  to  present  his  case  tq  the  town.  Not- 
withstanding the  liberality  with  which  the  town 
responded,  the  pastor*s.  salary  was  not  adequate  to 
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hui  wants^  and  he  supplemented  it  not  onlj  bj 
TCceiving  into  his  family 'suspended  students  from 
Harvard,  but  by  establishing  a  young  ladies'  school 
in  the  parish.  He  hired  a  room  in  the  tavern 
thifrn  kef*  by  Jeremiah  Fitch,  and  continued!  the 
school  for  three  years.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Lane,  now 
more  than  ninety  years  of  age^  is  the  only  one  of 
the  pupils  known  to  be  still  alive. 

lliough  the  town  had  based  their  pastor's  sakry 
upon  the.  stipulated  value  of  beef,  pork,  rye,  and 
Incban  com,  it  still  proved  inadequate  to  his  com- 
fortable support.  April  4,  ISOS,  the  town  voted 
''  to  add  the'  sum  of  three  hiindred  dollars  to  his 
salaty:  fifty  dollars  of  which  to  be  paid  at  each 
semi-annual ' payment  for  three  years  if  he  doth 
continue  to  be  pastor  of  the  town ;  if  not,  then  to 
be  paid  \ti  the  same  proportion  for  a  shorter,  time ; 
they  also  recommeiMl  tliat  the  town  add  two  cords 
of  wood  to  each  year  above  expressed/* 

Th6  matter  of  arrears  of  salary  did,  however, 
eventually  lead  to  contention  and  bitterness,  which 
presented  a  chief  obstacle  to  an  amicable  separation 
between  the  pastor  and  the  people. 

In  1807  a  war  with  Great  Britain  seemed  im- 
minent, and  on  the  27th  of  August  we  find  Bed- 
ford passing  the  following  vote  :  "  Votefl,  to  make 
up  td  the  soldiers  that  may  voluntarily  turn  out  in 
defence  of  our  country,  fourteen  dollars  per  month 
as  wiiges,  if  called  into  actual  service.  Voted,  to 
give  the  men  ordered  to  be  discliargcd  from  Cap- 
tain Lane's  company  if  they  sliall  voluntarily  turn 
out,  three  dollars  per  man,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  s^me,  whether  they  march  or  not." 

Further  provision  was  also  made  for  the  soldiers. 
December  27  the  town  "  granted  to  Captain  Lane's 
soldiers  who  should  enlist  in  the  defence  of  our 
country  for'  the   term   of    six  months,  §13   per 

moiitW  as  wages  during  the  time  they  are  in  actual 

-if 
service. 

The  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  March  5,  ISIO, 

gives  an  idea  of  the  basis  of  sutFrngc  at  thiit  time. 

It  is  issued  to  "  the  fn^e  holders  and  otlier  votable 

inhabitants  of  said  town  qualified  to  vote  in  town 

meetings,  namely,  such  as  pay,  to  one  single  tax 

besides  the  poll  or  polls,  a  sum  equal  to  two  thinls 

of  a  single  poll  tax."     At   this   meeting  '^Daiz 

Skelton  contracted  to  build  a  hcarsc-house,  wliicli 

stood  for  many  vears  in  the  soutliwcst  comer  of 

the  old  graveyard.     Here  were  kept  the  hearse  and 

the  bier  and  the  pall.     Here  was  stored  the  old 

cracked  bell.    Here  also  were  kept  the  town's  stock 

of  powder  and  other  military  paraphernalia.    It  was 


a  great  event  for  the  bqys,  a  few  days  before  every 
annual  muster,  to  watch  tlie  soldiers  as  they  pre- 
pared the  cartridges  for  the  occasion. 

In  1812  the  property  qualification  is  declarect 
to  be  a  ''  freehold  income  of  ten  dollars  or  otlier 
property  valued  at  8200.'^  Few  matters  of  in- 
terest signalize  the  town-meetings  of  1812.  In 
March  the  usual  officers  were  chosen,  and  Thomp- 
son Bacon,  a  prominent  republican,  was  sent 
representative.  Castilio  Hosmer  was  permitted  to 
move  the  pound  upon  his  own  land;  and  the 
structure  still  remains  as  the  foundation  of  the  old 
John  Bacon  shoemaker's  shop. 

The  schools  now  demanded  especial  attention. 
Tliough  the  town  had  for  some,  years  been  divided 
into  five  districts  for  school  purposes,  all  children 
liad  a  right  to  attend  either  or  all  of  the  schools 
when  their  own  did  not  keep.  From  some  unknown 
cause  a  bitter  quarrel  arose  among  children  at- 
tending school  in  the  east  quarter.  Master  Grag 
was  a  quiet  man,  and  they  rode  roughly  over  his 
authority,  and  the  several  sections  arrayed  them- 
selves violently  against  one  another.  On  one 
side  were  the  east-quarter  boys,  called  by  their 
enemies  "  shaberkins  "  and  "  sharks : ''  and  on  the 
opposite  side  were  the  north-quarter  boys  and  the 
centre  boys  in  unholy  alliance,  but  nicknamed  in 
their  turn,  from  their  locality,  "north-quarter 
hogs*^  and  "city  pigs."  So  the  Hogs  and  the 
Pigs  fought  the  Shaberkins  and  the  Sharks.  No 
day  was  without  its  battle,  till  the  feud  became 
almost  as  fierce  among  adults  as  among  the  young. 
The  town  took  tlie  matter  in  hand  March  29, 18L3, 
and  the  East  District  being  at  once  isolated  from 
all  the  rest,  the  warfare  gradually  ceased. 

A  few  months  later  an  incident  occurrec^,  which 
for  a  moment  threw  the  town  into  dire  consterna- 
tion. An  order  was  received  calling  upon  the 
militia  to  march  at  once  for  the  defence  of  Boston. 
It  was  a  beautiful  September  Sabt)ath  morning. 
Fife  and  drum  called,  and  soon  the  martial  men  and 
the  people  were  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  God. 
The  old  meeting-house  was  crowded.  When  the 
ring  of  grounded  muskets  ceased,  all  was  silence. 
Tlien  began  the  simple  service ;  the  song  went  up 
from  faltering  lips.  The  good  pastor's  exliortation 
was  tender,  sympathetic,  earnest,  but  bold  to  in- 
spire with  lofty  and  jxitriotic  valor.  Thus  fortified, 
now  came  hasty  farewells  and  the  march.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  all  this  solemii  prepara- 
tion shoidd  soon  turn  into  mirthfulness  ?  Yet  such 
it  did ;  a  singk  day  effected  the  cliangc.     Tlieir  call 
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proved  to  be  a  mistake.  It  was  intended  for  Brad- 
ford or  some  other  town.  The  Bedford  men  re- 
maincfd  in'  Boston  but  a  day  or  two^  and  then 
obtained  their  discharge. 

After  this  there  was  no  general  call  for  men 
from  Bedford  during  the  war ;  but  a  few  men  were 
drafted  and  several  others  voluntarily  enlisted. 

When  peace  had  been  declared,  Bedford  was 
found  in  a  condition  of  sufficient  prosperity  to  con- 
template the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house. 
The  frame  for  each  side  and  end  of  the  building 
was  put  together  and  ready  to  be  raised  into 
position,  when  early  on  a  bright  summer  morning 
multitudes  of  people  assembled,  listened  to  a  short 
address  and  a  fervent  prayer  by  the  pastor,  and 
then,  catching  hold  of  the  timbers  with  their  hands, 
or  standing  by  with  pike-poles  ready  to  lift  when 
needed,  they  awaited  in  silence  the  appearance  of  a 
first  ray  from  the  rising  sun,  till  suddenly  the  pro- 
longed shout  of  "  Bear  it  up ! ''  was  echoed  by  the 
multitude,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  broadside 
was  trembling  in  the  air.  In  a  few  hours  the 
heavy  framework  of  the  building  was  standing  in 
its  place,  where  it  has  remained  \iithout  a  sign  of 
displacement  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

In  June  the  meeting-house  was  dedicated  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  Tlie  neighboring  ministers 
were  generaUy  present,  and  the  town  was  full  of 
strangers  come  to  witness  the  event.  A  sweet- 
toned  bell  was^  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Fitch  of  Boston,  imported  from  London,  and  a 
clock  was  placed  on  the  front  of  the  gallery.  It 
was  a  gift  from  the  same  public-spirited  gentle- 
man. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  a  lai^  and  very  efficient 
Sabbath-scliool  was  established  in  the  old  school- 
house.  Nearlv  all  the  children  in  the  town  attended. 

Bedford  might  now  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Since  the  commencement 
of  tlie  century  several  houses  had  been  built,  and 
several  had  been  remodelled  or  put  in  repair.  The 
town  had  a  small  but  increasing  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  ministry,  and  another  for  instruction 
in  sacred  music.  The  schools  were  in  good  con- 
dition, and  this  year  they  were  each  set  off  into 
separate  districts.  A  town  library',  whose  proprie- 
tors held  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  the  General 
Court,  was  in  successful  operation.  Tlie  relations 
between  minister  and  people  were  of  the  most  cor- 
dial and  agreeable  kind. 

The  business  of  the  to^n  was  greatly  on  the 
increase ;  several  firms  wer?  employing  numbers  of 


men  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  and  children'i 
shoes;  and  many  of  the  women  and  girls  in  all 
parts  of  the  town  found  it  convenient  to  increase 
their  income  by  binding  shoes. 
•  In  1823  the  town  voted  to  open  the  Chelmsford 
road,  so  called.  The  Carlisle  road,  which  w-as  very 
reluctantly  built,  and  which  had  cost  the  town 
much  inconvenience  and  expense,  was  now  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  and  had  become  an  avenue  for  con- 
siderable travel  through  the  place;  and  now,  when 
the  Chelmsford  road  was  completed,  Bedford  village 
became  a  constant  thoroughfare. 

In  1825  the  town  sold  the  old  school-house,  and 
erected  a  new  one  entirely  of  brick.  It  was  a  neat 
structure,  two  stories  high,  with  a  school-room 
upon  the  lower,  and  a  town-hall  upon  the  second 
floor.  It  was  adorned  with  a  cupola  and  a  taste- 
ful weather-vane. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  Bedford  celebrated 
the  semi-centennial  anniversarv  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  A  procession  was  formed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  street,  which  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  meeting-house,  where  prayer  was  offered,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  and  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  minister's  oldest  son, 
Samuel  H.  Steams,  a  graduate  of  Hansard,  and 
afterwards  pastor  of  the  Boston  Old  South  Chnroh* 

Every  department  of  life  seemed  to  indicate  pros- 
perity. -The  young  people  sought  improvement 
by  means  of  their  debating  society,  their  social 
library,  and  their  neighborhood  gatherings.  This 
pleasant  state  of  things  continued  till  about  1882^ 
when  an  event  occurred  which  shook  the  social 
fabric  of  the  town  to  its  verv  foundations,  and  irom 
which  it  has  scarcely  recovered  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  a  rupture  betx^een  the  minister  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  people.  All  through  Middlesex  County, 
and  iu  some  other  parts  of  the  state,  a  divei^gence , 
of  opinion  had  been  taking  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  societies  who  had  hitherto  worshipped 
together.  The  difference  was  in  doctrines  and. 
measures.  The  pastor  adhered  to  the  old  standards 
of  faith,  and  some  of  his  people  had  embraced  the . 
new.  A  series  of  relicious  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  many  converts  had  been  the  result.  Thia 
brought  into. active  opposition  all  the  discontented 
elements  in  the  town.  Tlie  minister  was  requested 
by  the  parish  to  ask  a  dismissal ;  while  a  majority 
of  his  pewholders  adhered  to  him.  A  council  was 
called,  which  failed  definitely  to  settle  the  fontro-- 
versy  by  its  award.  A  new  society  grew  out  of 
the  rupture.    Mr.  Steams,  considering  his  relatioiis 
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with  the  old  organization  disaohred  by  the  action  of 
the  council,  accepted  the  call  of  the  new  to  become 
its  minister,  while  the  old  still  claimed  him.  A 
thousand  dollars  formerly  loaned  him  by  his  society 
so  long  as  he  should  supply  its  pulpit  wds  the  great 
obstacle  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  Tlie  council's 
decision  having  awarded  this  sum  t6  Mr.  Steams, 
an  appeal  was  liad  to  the  law,  and  while  the  con- 
troversy was  still  unsettled,  Mr.  Steams  died.  The  - 
court  ignored  the  council,  but  a  jury  decided  that 
the  minister  had  virtually  supplied  the  pulpit  till 
his  death. 

The  laud  for  the  new  meeting-house  ii^is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Fitch,  the  same  who  had 
imported  the  bell  and  given  a  clock  and  a  Bible 
to  the  First  Parish. 

After  the  separation,  the  First  Parish  for  a  con- 
siderable time  employed  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Davis^  as  a 
stated  supply  till  the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  Joshua 
Chandler,  a  gpitduate  of  Harvard,  formerly  settled 
over  a  church  in  Swanzev,  N.  H.  His  successors 
were  Rev.  George  W.  Woodward,  Rev.  William 
Gushing,  stated  supply,  and  Rev.  Greorge  W.  Web- 
ster, who  was  regularly  settled.  After  Mr.  Webster, 
Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  minister  of  Lexington,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  half  of  each  Sabbath  for  several 
years  till  his  death.  Tlien  followed  an  interregnum 
of  about  twelve  years,  after  which  a  similar  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  of 
the  First  Parish  in  Concord,  and  he  continues  their 
minister.  Besides  the  church  edifice,  which  has 
been  •  twice  partially  remodelled  to  suit  the  times, 
this  society  inherits  all  the  funds  and  church  prop- 
erty formerly  belonging  to  the  town. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Steams,  the  new 
society  met  for  the  purpose  of  calling  Rev.  Jona- 
than F.* Steams,  a  son  of  their  former  pastor;  but 
he  had  already  accepted  another  call.  A  call  was 
litxi  given  to  the  Rev.  D.  Talcott  Smith  (now  Rev. 
D.  Smith  Talcott,  D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary),  but  he  declined.  The  Rev.  Jonatluin 
Leavitt  (Amherst  College,  1825)  was  called,  and 
after  supplying  the  pulpit  a  year  was  settled.  In 
1840  Mr.  Leavitt  removed,  and  was  settled  over 
the  Richmond  Street  Church  in  Providence,  Rhode 
IsUmd.  His  successors  were  the  Rev.  S.  Hopkins 
Emery,  Rev.  Oreu  Sikes,  Rev.  J.  11.  Patrick,  now 
of  West  Newton,  Rev.  W.  J.  Batt,  now  of  Stone- 
liam.  Rev.  George  Lewis,  Rev.  Edward  Chase,  Rev. 
Otis  Crawford,  and  Rev.  George  E.  Lovejoy,  the 
present  minister.  This  society  is  out  of  debt, — 
owns  its  commodious  meeting-house  and  [wrsonage- 


house.    Its  elegant  communion  service  was  the  gift 
of  the  late  widow  llannah  Reed. 

For  many  years  a  prominent  occupation  in  the  . 
town  was  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  It  was  started 
in  1805  by  John  Hosmer  and  Jonathan  Bacon«.< 
Several  firms  became  engaged ;  among  them  Benjftr 
min  and  Zebedce  Simonds,  the  Hon.  Reuben  Bacon, 
and  Clmmberlin  and  Billings.  Two  or  three  hun-  . 
dred  persons  were  employed,  and  tlicre  were  sold 
annually  more  than  ninety  thousand  pairs  of  shoes. 
But*  the  introduction  of  machinery  elsewhere 
caused  the  manu&cture  to  decline,  till  it  has  now 
almost  ceased.  For  a  time  the  decline  of  this: 
business  was  compensated  by  the  introduction  of 
a  paper-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  While 
this  establishment  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  the 
population  increased  to  nearly  one  thousand.  But  , 
the  mill  was  at  length  destroyed  by  fire,  and  never 
rebuilt.  More  tlian  one  hundred  persons  left  the 
place,  and  all  business  except  agriculture  was  found 
to  languish.  Farming  is  now  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  Bedford.  The  town,  however,  did  not  lose 
its  public  spirit.  A  new  and  more  dommodioa» 
to\vn-hnll  was  built.  It  was  dedicated  with  formal 
ceremonies.  Mr.  John  F.  Gleason  read  an  appro- 
priate poem,  and  Mr.  Josiah  A.  Steams  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address.  Speeches  were  made  by 
several  persons,  among  them  Mr.  Charles  Lane  of 
Boston,  who  presented  the  town  with  an  elegant 
clock.  Tliis  was  the  same  Mr.  Lane  whose  life  waa 
so  tragically  ended  at  Dorchester. 

When  the  War  of  Rebellion  commenced,  tlier' 
town  proved  itself  true  to  its  traditionary  patriot- 
ism. It  was  lax'ish  in  voting  bounties.  Tlie  young 
men  were  prompt  to  enlist.  Tlie  women  and  girls 
were  zealous  in  preparing  lint  and  articles  of  com- 
fort for  the  sick  or  wounded,  which  thev  sent  for- 
ward  through  the  various  Christian  and  sanitary 
commissions.  Some  of  them  even  gave  personal  ser- 
vice as  nurses  in  the  camp.  About  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  were  earned  and  contributed  by  the  ladies 
to  erect  a  monument  in  the  beautiful  Shawshine 
Cemetery,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fourteen 
soldiers  of  Bedford  who  yielded  up  life  for  their 
countrv.  In  various  wavs  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand  dollars  were  contributed  to  the  war  by  this 
little  town.  Everv  vear  since  the  strife  ceased  the 
soldiers'  graves  have  been  decorated  with  pious 
care. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Middlesex  Cen- 
tral Railroad  the  village  has  taken  a  new  start. 
Several  houses  have  been  erected,  and  it  is  still 
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growing.  He  people  find  themselves  situated 
odIj  ten  minutes'  ride  from  the  patriotic  towns,  of 
Lexington  Bud  Coiicoid,  and  eight  trains  dailj'  each 
-  way  titosport  them  to  and  from  Boston.  The  nar- 
nw-gauge  railroad,  tbougli  a  mechanical  success, 
has  proved  a  pecmiiar^  failure,  vet  tliere  is  some 
hope  that  it  may  erelong  again  come  into  opera- 

tkUL 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vilkge  some 
valoable  mineral  springs  were  discovered  a  few 
jean  since.  A  commodious  hotel  has  been  erected 
OB  the  spot.  The  house  is  well  l^ept,  and  visitors 
find  themselves  almost  as  well  environul  with  rural 


scenery  and  seclosioD  as  th^  would  be  at  the 
White  Mountains. 

From  the  churches  of  Bedford  have  gone  forth 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  miuisters;  and  the  town 
lias  furnished  about  the  same  number  of  coll^ 
graduates,  among  them  a  trustee  of  Princeton  Col-,  , 
lege,  a  professor  of  St.  James  College,  Md.,  a  pas- 
tor of  the  Old  South  Church  of  fioi'tun,  a  president 
of  Amherst  College,  and  a  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  town  has  also 
fumisbed  a  lai^  number  of  teachers,  and  has 
been  well  represented  in  the  legal  and  medical 
proiiessious.* 
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|l[X  miles  west  of  Boston  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Belmont.  It 
in  four  miles  from  WaUhain, 
two  from  Arlington,  two  from 
Watertown,  and  three  from 
the  city  of  Cambridge.  It  is 
bounded  northerly  by  Arling- 
ton, southerly  by  Wafertown, 
easterly  by  Cambridge,  and 
westerly  by  Waltham  and  Lex- 
ington. 

Belmont  was  incorporated  March  1 8, 1 S50,  after 
a  long  and  bitter  contest  of  six  years  in  the  legis- 
lature with  the  old  towns  from  which  it  was  taken. 
From  'Waltlnm  were  taken  67  square  miles  or  429 
acres,  from  Arlin<;ton  232  sijunre  miles  or  1,773 
acres,  and  from  Watertown  226  sqinre  miles  or 
1,446  acres,  making  575  square  miles  or  3,64S 
acres.  Tliese  parts  were  outl}~ing  districts  of  old 
historic  towns,  having,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
petition  for  separation  in  1S53,  a  poinilaliun  of 
only  1,001-,  but  when  incorporated  increased  to 
1,175  inhabitants.  When  Belmont  was  incorpo- 
rated it  had  a  valuation  of  §2,127,737,  increased 
to  83,061,798  in  1878. 

Tlie  town  lies  in  a  valley,  between  two  ranges 
of  high  hills,  which  cannot  be  styled  mountains, 
neither  range  being  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  one  on  the  south  side,  ancientl_v 
called  Meeting-House  Hill,  Kuig\*  Common,  and 
Stnwberr}'  Hill,  malces  the  boundai;  between  Bel- 


mont and  the  Charles  River  valley,  in  which  Water-  , 
town  lies.  That  on  the  northerly  side  separates  thp . 
town  from  the  valley  of  the  Mystic  River;  and  in 
this  valley  Arlington  lies.  Tliis  is  the  highest  nnge 
of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  was  called  the 
Ox  Pasture  by  the  early  settlers,  being  then  common 
land,  used  for  pasturage  by  all  the  inliabitants.  It. 
was  sometimes  called  Tlie  Rocks,  because  great 
ledges  of  rock  cropped  out  on  the  top  and  aides. 
In  recent  times  it  obtained  the  name  of  Wellington 
Hill,  from  this  circumstance :  At  the  bottom  of. 
this  hill  lived,  in  the  last  century.  Colonel  Jedu- 
thuu  Wellington,  a  somewliat  prominent  dtizm, 
wjio  was  first  and  foremost  in  procuring  a  cliai;- 
tered  turnpike  road  from  Harvard  Square  in  Cam- 
bridge to  Concord,  through  tliis  valley,  tbus.making 
a  little  shorter  route  to  Boston  than  the  old  roads 
through  Waltham  and  Watertown,  or  Ijexiiigton 
and  Arlington.  But  the  turnpike  must  necessarily 
mount  this  hill  by  a  verj-  heavy  grade,  and,  i(i  or- 
der to  induce  Vermont  and  Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire travellers  to  take  this  middle  route  to  Boston, 
lie  kept  his  oxen  always  ready  to  liclp  loaded  teams 
up  the  bill.  Hence  it  became  known  far  and 
near  as  Wellington  Hill,  and  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, located  near  bis  residence,  retained  tlie  same 
name  till  the  incorporation  of  Belmont.  The 
Fitrlihurg  Railroad  was  built  through  this  vajley 
in  1845,  making  a  depot  here,  and  one  about  one 

■  Thh  (ketch  of  Brdbrl  ii  cnodnMd'  fmn  the  •ntbor'*  mM> 
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mil^  towards  Boston,  called  Hill's  Crossing.  Near 
this  depot  quite  a  village  is  springing  up.  Just 
one  mile  west  another  depot  was  built,  called 
Wa^erlej,  about  which  a  large  village, has  been 
built,  having  a  store,  post-office,  a  handsome  brick 
ichool-house,  and  a  meeting-house.  A  branch  of 
the  same  railroad  passes  from  Waltliam  through 
the  southeast  part  of  Belmont,  giving  another  depot, 
called  Mount  Auburn,  about  which  another  brge 
village  has  risen.  It  lies  between  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  and  Fresh  Pond,  having  a  post-office,  sev- 
eral stores,  a  school-house,,  a  large  conservatory, 
marble-yard,  and  meeting-house.  Much  the  largest 
vilhtge  is  about  the  central  depot,  where  there  is  a 
meeting-house,  store,  post-office,  high  school,  and 
grammar  and  intermediate  school-houses.  All  the 
vilbges  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  very  el^aut  and  costly.  There  are  no 
manufactories  in  the  to^'u. 

In  shape,  the  town  is  somewhat  like  an  hour- 
glass, the  two  ranges  of  hills  making  the  frame, 
the  valley  easterly  the  bottom,  resting  on  Spy  Pond 
(in  Arlington),  Little  Spy  Pond,  and  a  part  of  Fresh 
Pond,  which  axe  in  this  town,  with  a  marshy  meadow 
bfstween  them.  The  contracted  part,  near  the  cen* 
tral  depot,  is  formed  by  a  rocky  spur  of  Wellington 
Hill  and  a  spur  from  Meeting-House  Hill,  between 
which  is  a  deep  gorge,  made  by  a  stream  called 
Hassam's  Brook,  having  just  room  enough  for  itself 
aiid  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  Then  it  expands  into 
%  meadow  and  sandy  plain  for  the  up^ier  portion. 

In  the  westerly  comer  of  the  town  is  an  exten- 
sive meadow,  most  of  which  is  in  Waltham.  and 
Lexington,  and  anciently  called  Bock  Meadow.  It 
was  evidently  a  lake  during  the  glacial  period,  but 
was  drained  by  cutting  a  channel  down  a  rocky 
gorge,  in  which  now  flows  a  rapid  stream,  called 
Beaver  Brook.  It  has  been  called  Beaver  Meadow 
by  modem  residents,  because  they  have  discovered 
the  ren^ains  of  a  beaver-dam,  showing  that  these 
industrious  and  sagacious  animals  had  enjoyed  a 
happy  home  there  before  they  were  disturbed  by 
the  early  settlers.  This  brook  is  supplied  by  the 
watershed  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  numerous 
springs  in  and  about  the  meadow.  It  runs  south- 
east about  half  a  mile,  making  the  dividing  line 
between  this  town  and  Waltham,  then  turns  south- 
west and  empties  into  Charles  River.  On  this 
stream  Thomas  Agar  built  a  fulling-mill  in  1662, 
and  in  1690  Thomas  Rider  built  a  corn-mill  near 
it ;  but  both  have  gone  to  decay,  in  consequence 
of  the  decrease  of.  water.    The  eastern  valley  of 


the  town  i9  drained  by  three  brooks.  Hanam's 
Brook,  taking  its  rise  in  the  meadows  near  Waver- 
ley  village,  rans  east  through  tlie  gorgip  with  the 
railroad,  and  soon  receives  two  other  brooks, 
Haslett's  and  Frost%  coming  down  from  Welling- 
ton Hill,  when,  passing  entirely  through  the  town, 
it  unites  with  Menotomy  River  (now  called  Abwife 
Brook),  which  drains  all  three  of  the  ponds  men- 
tioned into  Mystic  River. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  thriving 
farmers,  culdvating  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  city  of  Boston.  They  manage  business  in 
the  most  skilful  and  profitable  manner,  in  hotbeds 
under  glass,  during  the  winter  months,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  products  of  Southjcra  climates, 
which  rapid  transportation  enables  Soutliem  plant- 
ers to  put  into  Boston  market  in  advance  of  our 
seasons.  Some  fitrmers  are  engaged  producing 
milk  for  the  city,  and  some  in  raising  Cancy  stock. 

While  some  of  the  farmers  are  raising  lettuce, 
dandelions,  and  spinach  in  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
others  are  cutting  and  storing  vast  quantities  of 
ice  from  the  ponds,  for  home  use  and  exportation 
to  Southern  climates.  For  this  great  business 
our  ice-mercliants  are  indebted  to  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  Frederick  Tudor,  who  in  the  year 
1805  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  shipping  ice  to  equatorial  cli- 
mates. 

When  the  town  was  first  incorporated  there  was 
only  one  religious  society,  called, the  First  Congre- 
gational Society,  principally  supported  by  Unita- 
rians, and  under  the  pastoral  oliarge  of  Rev.  Amos 
Smith,  A.  M.,  who  was  installed  October  28, 1857. 
A  new  meeting-house  had  been  built,  and  dedicated 
the  same  year.  He  continued  with  them  about 
sixteen  years,  and  resigned  March,  1872.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1873,  the  society  installed  Rev.  Harvey 
Bates,  who  resigned  September  18,  1876.  Soon 
after,  March  28,  1877,  Rev.  Ivory  Waterfaouse  was 
installed,  who  still  continues  the  pastor. 

A  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vilbge  of 
Waverley,  and  dedicated  January  IS,  1870,  by  the 
Orthodox  society,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Turner  was  in- 
stalled. After  his  resignation,  April  26, 1873,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Ewell  was  installed,  December  10,  1874, 
and  resigned  March  6,  1878.  Rev.  W.  H.  Teel 
was  then  installed,  July  8,  1878,  and  still  con- 
tinues with  the  society.  These  religious  societies 
have  Sabbath  schools,  with  libraries.  In  the  East 
Village,  near  Mt  Auburn,  the  residents,  being 
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mostly  Irish  Catholics^  have  erected  a  ^mall  chapel 
just  over  the  border,  in  Watertown.  This  town 
makes  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
education.  The  graduated  plan  of  the  state  is 
adopted.  There  are  four  grammar  and  seven 
iiliennediate  and  primary  schools,  and  a  high 
school. 

Six  years  ago  the  town  established  a  public 
library,  which  now  contains  3,200  volumes;  amount 
of  annual  appropriation  §700,  which,  with  occa- 
sional donations  by  individuals,  will  form  a  respec- 
table library  in  a  few  years. 

Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  at  this  time  (1879) 
is  about  2,400.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  most 
of  the  lands  in  the  three  portions  taken  from  the 
old  towns  to  make  Belmont  are  still  held  and 
occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  owners 
or  grantees  at  the  first  settlement  of  those  towns. 
*  It  appears  in  the  histories  of  these  towns  that 
Watertown  made  the  final  division  of  land  among 
the  propriidtors  in  the  year  1636,  and  Cambridge 
in*  1685.  Some  grantees  bought  out  others  in 
order  to  enlarge  their  domain,  and  by  thrifty  man- 
agement held  their  lands  for  their  heirs.  Some- 
times lai^  estates  were  divided  among  them ;  some- 
times one  son  would  take  the  whole,  paying  off 
other  heirs,  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  Iiave 
been  lords  of  the  soil  for  six  or  seven  generations. 

All  that  part  taken  from  Waltham  was  a  grant 
to  Dr.  Philip  Shattuck,  son  of  William  of  Water- 
town,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  1630,  Waltham 
being  then  part  of  AVatertown.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished physician,  and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  He  was  frequently  appointed  to  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Lambert,  progenitor  of  the  Chenery  family,  first 
settled  in  Dedham,  but  soon  removed  to  Water- 
town.  His  descendants  of  the  fifth  generation 
now  occupy  the  estate  bought  of  William  Shattuck, 
a  grantee,  by  his  son  John.  The  latter  was  killed 
by  Indians  in  the  town  of  Northfield. 

A  solitary  heir,  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
Hugh  Clarke,  now  occupies  a  pottion  of  his  grant. 
One  family  of  Livermores,  of  the  sixth  generation 
from  John,  are  still  tilling  the  soil  of  their  ancestor. 
Several  families  of  Brights,  of  the  sixth  generation 
from  Deacon  Henry  Bright,  are  still  cultivating  the 
soil  of  his  broad  acres.  lie  was  owner  of  large 
tracts  by  purchase  and  by  grants.  A  farm  occu- 
pied by  Samuel  Barnard  was  granted  to  his  an- 
cestor John,  a  proprietor  in  1634.  One  of  that 
family,  by  the  name  of  Samueli  was  one  of  the 


Boston  "  Tea  Boys,'''  and  a  major  in  the  Belrola* 
tiohary  army.  His  coui^in  Jonas  was  also  said  to 
be  one  of  the  "  Tea  Boys.'*  Several  familieil^  df 
Stones,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  generation  'from 
Deacon  Simon  Stone,  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
lands  purchased  by  their  ancestor  Moses. 

On  the  territory  taken  from  Arlington,  formerly 
called  Mcnotomy,  and  a  part  of  Cambridge,  are  now 
living  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  about 
1685.     They  wcie  the  Wellingtons,  descendants  of 
Roger  of  Watertotni,  Lockes,  descendants  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wobum,  Hills,  from  Abraham  of  Charles-^ 
town,  Frosts,  from  Edmund  of  Cambridge,  Pren- 
tices, from  Henr)'  of  Cambridge,  Bicliardsons,  from 
Edward  of  Wobum,  Perry s,  from  James  of  Chariea- 
town,  Fillebrowns,  from  Tliomas  of  Cambridge.    . 
Many  individuals  of  all  the  sections  have  been 
prominent  for  ability  arid  sound  judgment,  being 
frequently  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  offices 
of  trust  in  town  affairs;  to  the  General  Court,  and 
other  responsible  positions.     Nor  were  they  want- 
ing in  courage  and  patriotism  in  times  of  peril  with 
the  hostile  Indians,  or  to  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  Revolutionary  times.     In  our  late  civil 
War  this  town  furnished  its  quota  of  soldiers,  fifty 
being  citizens  and  twenty- three  substitutes.       *  *' ' 
Among  the  early  settlers  Jeduthun  Wellington, 
of  the  fifth  generation  from  Roger,  was  quite  con- 
spicuous in  this  thinly  settled  region.     He  was 
considered  a  kirid  of  oracle,  being  consulted  alxrat 
town'  affairs  and  in  legal  matters.     He  was  oftea 
called  upon  to  draw  legal  documents,  being  a 
magistrate.     He  was  selectman  for  many  years,  and 
elected  to  the  General  Court  from  1780  to- 1 806. 
He  was  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  strong  will. 

But  the  Hill  familv  furnished  the  most  distin^ 
guished  character.  Isaac  Hill  was  the  son  of 
Abraham,  and  of  the  sixth  generation,  bohi  April  6> 
1789,  in  that  part  of  Arlington  set  off  to  Belmont 
He  was  rendered'  unfit  for  agricultural  \Msi  by 
lameness,  caused  (tradition  says)  by  his  father 
having  thrown  him  downstairs,  when  a  Small  boy> 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  to  which  he  was  occasionally 
subject.  At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
AnilierU  (X.  H.)  Cabinet.  He  went  to  Concord 
in  1S09,  purchased  the  American  Pafrioi,  changed 
the  name  to  Ni'tr  Ilamptihire  Pal  riot,  and  made  it 
the  oriran  of  tlie  then  Republicaii  paKy.  It  was 
supported  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  party,  and  had 
a  great  influence  for  twenty  years.  In  1828,  after 
filling  varioiis  |)osts  in  the  New  Hampshire  legist 
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Ittare,  be  feilpd  or  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  ltt£9  Pn»ident  Jwkson  appointed 
him  Second  Comptroller  of  the  United  States 
Ticuitrjr.  lie  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
1S30  to  1836,  and  Governor  of  Hew  Hampshire 
1&36  to  1839.  lie  vaa  Sub-Trensuier  at  boston 
iSW  to  1841,  and  for  a  loug  time  Fensim  Agent. 


In  1840,  vitii  his  two  oldest  sons,  he  estabUthed 
HilTt  ^eto  HoK^kire  Patriot,  which  tbejr  pob- 
Uahed  till  1847.  He  also  {mbUshed  Uie  Farmer^ 
MouUljf  Fuilor  dniing  the  tost  fifteen  yean  of  bis 
life.  He  died  at  Washingtra,  B.  C,  Uanh  20, 
1851,  aged  sixtjr-three. 


BILLERICA. 


BT    rSBDIBICK    P.    HILL. 


f  HE  little  colony  first  esUblished 
by  the  Puritan  others  at  Sa- 
lem, within  ten  yeais  after  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop 
and  his  companj  had  stretched 
itself  along  the  shore  to  the 
northward,  had  touched  hands 
with  its  sister  colony  of  Ply- 
month,  and,  finding  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  coast 
insufficient  fpr  the  wants  of  its  increasing  popola- 
tion,  had  begun  settlements  on  the  frontier,  at  Con- 
cord, Sodbury,  and  Wobnm. 

'Die  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Shawshine 
Kver  was  prospected  as  esrly  as  the  year  1637 
by  order  of  the  General  Court ;  and  five  years  later  * 
a  grant  was  made  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  of 
"  all  the  laud  upon  Sliavshin  River,  and  between 
that  and  Concord  Biver,  and  between  that  and 
Uerrimack  River,  soe  that  tliey  erect  a  village  there 
within  five  yean,  and  soe  as  thnt  it  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  prejudice  Charle^towu  village  or  y*  village 
at  Cochittoate  nor  y*  farmes  formerly  gnnted  to 
the  now  govenonr  of  1,260  acres,  and  to  Thomas 
Bndley  Esq'.  1,500  acres,  and  3,()00  acres  to  Mn. 
Winthrop," 

Little  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  desired 
settlement,  and  iu  the  following  yenr  the  court 
made  an  unconditional  grant  to  Cambridge  of  the 
described  territory,  excepting  only  such  lands  as 
had  previously  been  given  tq  "  the  artilnry  com- 
pany or  otiien,  pro\-ided  the  church  and  present 
Eldera  continue  at  Cambridge ; "  but  it  was  not 
until  some  seven  years  later  that  the  beautiful 
meadows  and  wooded  hill-tops  which  were  the 

'  Tki*  tBHWid  •gimatof  IMl  ofHinUar  tenor.  — EO- 


portion  of  Billerica  bi^n  to  come,  imdes  the  di^ 
minion  of  the  setUer's  scythe  and  axe. 
'  Hie  country  thus  gnnted  was  called  Shaw- 
shine, —  said  to  signify  meandering,  —  from  the 
stream  so  named  by  the  aboriginea  in  deacribing 
its  coarse. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  piooeen  piefened 
the  more  familiar,  homelike  name  of.Billerice, 
in  remembrance  of  the  old  town  in  Esses,  Eng^ 
land,  whence  some  of  them  are  believed  to  have 
come ;  for  in  1650  reference  was  nude  by  lesidenls 
of  Wobum  to  lands  "  on  the  east  side  of  Billerica," 
and  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  General 
Court  in  1654,  asking  for  a  further  gnnt  of  land, 
especially  requested  that  the  settlement  might  bear 
the  name  of  "  Billericay." 

From  this  time  the  growth  of  the  in&mt  settle- 
ment was  assured.  The  inhabitants  were  so  &r 
increased  in  number  as  to  form  a  body  politic,  and 
adopt  suitable  meaaum  for  their  government  and 
the  care  of  life  and  property.  The  earliest  records 
of  the  town  in  existence  bear  date  from  this  year, 
and  evince  by  their  simple  and  vigorous  style,  their 
wise  and  careful  apportionment  of  public  duties, 
and  their  regard  for  civil  and  religious  rights,  the 
sterling  chancter  of  the  men  who  founded  thia 
ancient  town  of  Billerica. 

In  1655  the  inhabitants  again  petitioned  the 
General  Court,  "  requesting  Immunities  and  free- 
dome  from  all  publick  ntes  and  ebaif^  at  Cam- 
bridg,"  and  that  the  land  might  belong  entirely 
to  them,  for"y'  better  encouragment  and  carry- 
ing on  publick  charges  that  will  necessaraly  tbeie 
fall  out."  An  agreement  was  made  between  the 
town  of  Cambridge  and  the  progies^ve  inhabitants 
of  the  young  settlement,  and  on  the  20th  of  May, 
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1633j  the  coart  confirmed  the  arvaugement  and 
granted  the  petitioners'  request. 

Tlie  names  of  those  who  'signed  the  proposi- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  new  town  were  *'  Ralph 
Hill,  Sen'.,  Willm  ffrench,  John  Sterues,  Willm 
pattin,  george  flarley,  Ralph  Hill,  Ju'.,  Johti  Croe, 
James  Parker,  John  Parker,  Jonathan  Danforth, 
Henery  Jeifts,  Willm  Chamberlin  and  Robert 
Parker,''  who  were  "the  present  inhabitants." 

The  territory  thus  granted  was  oi  great  size, 
almost  unexplored,  surrounded  by  unknown  and 
treacherous  savages,  made  up  of  rocky  hills,  rank 
swamps,  verdant  meadows,  rippling  brooks,  and 
slowly  winding  streams. 

Additional  grants  were  made  to  the  town  in 
1656  of  lands  on  the  Concord  River,  known  as 
the  "  Blood  Farms,"  and  of  eight  thousand  acres 
lying  at  Natticott  on  the  Merrimack.  This  last 
large  tract  of  land  was  soon  after  sold  to  William 
Brenton,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase  the 
land  in  town  owned  bv  the  non-residents. 

Th3  years  immediiaitely  succeeding  the  incorpora- 
tion the  records  show  to  be  full  of  action.  Town 
orders  were  passed  regulating  tlie  division  of  lands, 
according  equitable  privileges  on  common  pmperty, 
fixing  the  rates  for  town  and  county  taxes,  pre- 
scribing the  limitations  aud  rights  of  thoVe  who 
wished  to  become  inhabitants,  hying  out  the  high- 
ways, settling  minor  questions  of  where  the  cattle 
shotdd  be  driven  to  feed,  and  ordering  how  the 
swine  should  be  ''  yoaked  and  rung." 

Particular  care  was  given  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  church  and  ministry.  It 
was  tlioiiglit  needful  to  protect  their  dearly  bought 
privilege  of  freedom  in  state  and  religion,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  "  Wliat  person  or  persons  soever 
propounde  themselves  to  be  granted  amongste  us 
to  Ptake  of  the  privilidge  of  the  comans  divisions, 
if  not  knowne  to  us  he  or  they  sliall  bringe  with 
them  a  sertificate  from  the  place  from  whence  they 
come  such  a  testamoney  as  ShaU  be  Satisfactory  to 
o'  town  or  Selecte  p'sons."  This  right  to  ad- 
'Init  or  reject  a  proposed  inhabitant  was  jealously 
guarded  for  more  than  a  century.  The  riglit  of 
sulTrage  was  also  strictly  cared  for,  and  it  was 
ord.^red  that  any  person  who  should  presume  to 
give  his  voice  or  his  vote  in  "  ordering  of  herds, 
scliooles,  or  in  y*  dispo^  of  any  of  o'  towne  previ- 
lidg^s,"  if  he  were  not  qualified,  should  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  the 
inhabitants  bougltt  of  Thomas  Dudley,  their  hon- 


ored ex-governor,  the  land  which  hod  been  given 
him  by  the  General  Court,  C9nsisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  acres;  and  this  tract  was  taken  as  a  basu^ 
or  measure,  to  reckon  from  in  the  distribution  of 
meadows,  woodlands,  and  other  rights. 

No  person  was  permitted  to  take  from  the  com- 
mon  land  more  than  one  twelfth  part  of  this  farm, 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of 
upland  aud  twelve  of  meadow ;  and  only  such  per- 
sons as  owned  a  share  or  less  were  termed  proprie- 
tors with  the  right  to  general  distribution.  It  was 
agreed,  also,  that  the  land  owned  by  any  inhabitant 
should  not  be  sold  or  given  away,  even  to  his  chil- 
dren, without  the  consent  of  the  town ;  thus  more 
perfectly  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  their 
little  community.  Besides  the  grants  mentioned 
there  had  been  given,  before  the  settlement,  exten- 
sive farms  to  Harvard  College,  the  church  ofOam- 
bridge,  Mr.  Richard  Daniel^  Mr.  Thomas  Oakes, 
and  other  prominent  men  of  the  time. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  these  fitrms,  on  the  bor^ 
ders  of  the  pleasant  Shawshiiie,  that  the  first  settfeis 
had  erected  their  simple  homes.  •But  now,  in  prop- 
erly laying  out  the  town,  the  high  land  overlooking 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Condord— in  the  Indian, 
Musketaquid,  or  river  of  the  grass-ground  —  wm 
chosen,  and  time  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
selection.  Billerica  then  was  of  great  size,  includ- 
ing within  its  bounds  the  present  town  of  Tewks- 
bury,  portions  of  Bedford  and  Carlisle,  and  that  part 
of  Lowell  called  Belvidere ;  yet  the  "  towhship/'  ^^i 
distinguished  for  the  reservation  of  home-lots,  was 
of  comparatively  small  extent.  It  was  laid  out  from 
the  north  line  of  Mr.  Dudley's  farm,  i\\i  boundary 
of  which  is  still  known  bv  the  name  of  CImnistaff 
Lane,  aud  followed  the  course  of  the  Concord  about 
one  mile,  the  river  forming  its  a'estem  btiundafy. 
The  common  land  spread  beyond  its  northern  and 
eastern  limits,  there  being  about  one  squaife  mile 
in  the  home  municipality. 

The  principal  surveyor  was  Jonathan  Danforth, 
although  Ralph  Hill,  Sr.,  Geoi^e  Farley,  and  oth- 
ers occasionallv  made  survevs.  Danforth  was  one 
of  the  esteemed  fathers  of  the  town,  a  man  of  emi- 
nent ability,  of  rare  and  sincere  Christianity.  To 
him,  jieriinps  more  than  to  any  other,  was  the  town 
indebted  in  those  earlv  davs  for  wi^  and  discrimi- 
nating  judgment  and  devotion  to  itsf  aflairs. 

The  town  lots  liaving  been  divided  and  home- 
steads built,  the  choice  of  a  minister  was  the  next 
important  matter  to  be  decided.  The  inhabitants, 
in  1658,  made  provision  for  building  a  house  for 
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the  minister^  and  saitable  allotments  of  land,  both 
for  the  ministry  wi  glebe^  and  a&  a  gift  in  settle- 
menti  were  carefidly  reserved.  'The  hpuse  was  bailt 
under  the  direction  of  John  Fkrker^  6ne  of  the 
most  honored  citizens,  and  ^among  the  charges 
fifteen  shillings  were  ]iaid  ''to  henry  Jefts  for  briks 
800  for  y^  painister*8  Chimley.*' 

The  choice  of  a  minister  fell  npon  the  Rev.  ^am- 
nel  /Whiting^  a  young  man  fresh  from  Harvard 
College,  cultaired,  pibus,  and  animated  with^  the 
divine  spirit  of  liberty.  l!1)e  in^'jbtiou  t^  Mr. 
Whiting  was^heerfully  accepted,  and  an^agrg^ment^ 
w|»  made  between,  the  freerq[enA.nineteen  in  num- 
ber, and  himself  to  settle  him  with  thein.  A  liberal 
aRaifge9ieiitwasrmade  for  his  sapport(-^£40for  the 
first  two  yeai9,  £50  tor  tlie  secondutwo;  £60  for 
thlel^third;  anS  they  furth^  promised  ''to  biBtter 
his  maintemgipe  as  the  Lord  should  better  the  estates ! 
of  -biS''peo]^e.''  Tliis  was  no  idle |)romise,4for  tl)e^ 
next  year  it  was  "agnt^  by  the  major  p^  of  the 
Towne  that  Mr.  ^Whiting  shall  have  £50  for  tliis 
yere  for  his,  .maintenance  and  caring  down  come 
and  ni^kinl^tt  well  tfnd  hpvill  for  his  catell :  whidi 
is:10£'more  than V  agreement.^'  .  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to  live 
among  them,  and  continued  In  bjL«aored  office  be- 
loved and  revered  by  all^  until  lus  decease^  a  period* 
of  over  fifty  years.  ^  ..^. 

During  the  first  few  month;  it.  \9  suppojied  that 
the  preaching  was  in  private  hbu^ ;  but  in  1659 
the  inhabitants  agreed  "  that  there,  shall  be  aoneet- 
inge  hous""  built :  Itljis  wifiter  foUinge :  thirty^  footer' 
Lbiijge:  and :  twenty  and  fojjre  foot  wide:  and  twelve 
foot  hige :  and  the  studs  to  be.  3  foot  asunder "t  ihe 
sids  wd  eands^  shall  be  covered  w^  bords :  and*  the 
Boof  w^  thatch.'^  The  location  selected  was  a 
little  east  of  the  presents  edifice  of  this  vel^eiable 
parish,  the^  land  having  OQce  beeii  granted  to  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Gookin,  supenntendeiit  of  the  Iiidifins, 
but  exclianged  by  him  for  a  fanuTin  the  southern 
part  ^of  the  town.  Tlie  meeting<£puse  was  built, 
dierefore^  in  the  winter  of  1660,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  April,  1663,  that  the  church  wa^ 
r^fularly  oTcganized,."when  y*Cp^nsell  of  Elders 
and  liiessiqgbrs  from  other  churches^''  wertf^present, 
and  not  until  November  11,  nearly  seven  moiiths 
later,  that  the  cereqiany  of  ordination  was  per- 
formed, and  the  pastor  solemnly  installed  after  the 
simple  hv\  im^pressive  manner  of  the  Puritan  faith. 

A  decade  had  p^issed  since  the  morning  greeted 
the  smoke  from  the  first  hearth-plaoes  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Shawsliine  and  Concord,  and  the  records 


give  evidence  that  the  residents  had  made  many 
improvements  in  qvil  and  religious  afiairs.  :  Every 
freeman,  was  made  to  feel  his  persoAal'responsibility 
in  the  condi^^  of  businesij  and  a^^penalty  of  one 
shiDinl;  was  ordered  for  non-attendtoce  at  each 
town^eetibg,  wh&h  was  set  for  the  ^  first  second 
day  "  of  evei7  month,"  to  b^n :  ^bout  the  sunn 
one^our  and  a  halfe  hy.''  In  li657  Johh  Parker 
had  been* "  aprooved  Oarkc  of  y*  "^fitts.^'  The 
nex^  year  Willii^ta  Tay  was  Chosen  towii-clerk; 
an4  in  the  sucqeeding  year  Jonathan  Dtofoith  was 
.ordered  to  keep  the  town's  books.  He  continiied 
foir  about  twenty  years  to  perform  *  the  duties  of 
clerk,  greatly  t0  the  advantage  of  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  that  oflio^ '  Although  it  is  |»K>hable 
tliat  sclectmoi,  or  "  townsmen,''  as^hey  weie  fre- 
g^quentlyPcaUed,  were  dK>sen  prior  to  1660,  no  jreoord 
'  t^f  the  fiwst  is  extant  until  tha^  yeaor,  when  John 
^  Parker,  LieutenantrWilliani  French;  Balph  Hill,  &., 
Thomas  Foster,  and  Jonathan  I)anfokh  w^re  "  cho- 
sen S^lectgaen^fbr  j*  yere  i 
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Ili.t^  course  of  the  next  year  the  ^fficutt  ques- 
tion of1«ating^  the  people  in  the  m^^tifig-hoose  was 
settled>  and  ii^  #as  ^agreed  tluit"y^  Towne  doe 
apoynt'Left  Willftf  ffrench :  aiijd  liAa^^fw^tt,  Baljrfi 
Hill,  senr.;and  William  Tay  to  ntt' itt^y^Deacons 
Seate  anctalso  y*  Towne  doe  apoynte  ai4  iftipower 
-tfa^Mc  four  men  joyned  w^  Mr.  Whitinga  ta.apoynt 
^7*  .reste  of  y*  inhabitahtes^  and^pppmb^^  there 
'^ypikll  plaoes  where  they  shall  sitt  iity*  m'eetinge 
Jiouse.  acordinge  to  there  besirdiscitteans.''    The 
method  followed  fiir  into  tlie  next  dofhury  was  to 
seaf  accordu^  t^  age  and  tlie  aniount  o^  rates  paid, 
giving  to  a^  the  preference.,  ;  '>        '^' 
^  With  that  re^rd  for  the  n&rals  of  thrir  childreii 
chamcteri&tic  of  the  Puritans,  Ae  fiit||e^  of  the 
town  ordered  V  y*  I^ifteilet  ^W^llni  ffleiidi :  and 
^Ipb  Hiilisen^^,^  'tidfe  eare.  and  fxarhin  the 
-'^vi^  fainilias  in  o'  town,  w^therf  thm  qliildem 
and  Servantes,  are.  Taught :  iffy*  ptieepta^o^ :  rdidi- 
6ne  in  readinge  and  Lerhin^  there  {^dse!  aeord- 
ing  to  y*  law  of  y*  cuntry,''  —  isA:  from  dtime  to  « 
.time  this  injunction  was  repeated.,  ^ 

Very  socii  Ifter  the'  first  locating.!  a  military 
company  was  oi^nixed,  of  which  i^l  Itble-bodied 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  ^mcl  .sixty  were 
members.  In  1660  "  Simon  Burd :  vi^  swome : 
Clarke  of  o^'Trayffe  bande^ /by  Captin  Gookin,^ 
and  a  slight  fine  was  itn posed  for'^'-nptrtrayning 
upon  personal  who  weife  absent  on  th6' regular  field 
dayai.  The  higher  efiic^rs  Were  apftointed  by  the 
General  Court,  and    it  was  considered   a  great 
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honor  to  receive  a  commission ;  but  tlie  subordinate 
officers  were  usually  elected  by  the  towns :  thus, 
in  1661  "Thomas  Foster  was  chosen  Eldest  Cor- 
porally George  ffarley,  corporally  Samuell  KelHpe 
Drumer  and  Willm  Hamlitt  Clarke/^  of  the  com- 
pany here.  The  titles,  once  given,  were  generally 
borne  through  life,  llie  officers  wore  swords,  and 
carried  partisans,  sometimes  known  as  leading- 
staves.  The  sergeants  bore  halberds,  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  muskets  with  matchlocks,  besides  a 
pair  of  bandoleers,  or  powder-pouches,  for  each  sol- 
dier. In  nearly  all  trainbands  tliere  were  some 
pikemen,  who  were  the  tallest  men  in  the  company. 
They  carried  pikes,  the  handles  of  which  were  of 
wood  ten  feet  in  length,  and  defensive  armor  was 
worn  by  tliem,  ordinarily  consisting  of  "  a  sufficient 
corselet,  buff  coat,  or  quilted  coaf 

The  records  of  the  town  in  the  ten  years  which 
had  passed  show  that  the  Concord  and  Sliawshine 
rivers  had  been  well  arched  with  substantial  bridges; 
that  known  as  the  "Great  Bridge''  over  the  Con- 
cord having  first  been  built  near  the  "  Fordway  " 
previous  to  1G58.  It  was  removed  farther  up  the 
stream  a  few  years  after,  and  again,  at  a  later 
period  still,  to  its  present  site.  Saw  and  grist 
mills  were  very  early  built,  not  only  on  both  rivers, 
but  on  various  small  brooks  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  To  guard  the  heavy  slumbers  of  the 
tired  workers  in  the  village,  a  watch  was  ordered 
to  patrol  nightly  whenever  there  seemed  to  be 
danger  of  invasion  from  the  dreaded  savages. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  faded  records  of  these  primi- 
tive days  have  more  interest  than  the  one  bear- 
ing the  simple  statement  tliat  on  April  10,  1663, 
Balph  Hill,  Sr.,  gave  to  the  town  half  of  an  acre 
of  land  "for  a  burjing  place.''  The  little  flock 
had  already  lost  some  of  its  precious  ones,  —  the 
first  death  being  that  of  Hannah  Foster,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Mary  Foster,  which  occurred  early  in 
May,  1653.  In  less  tlian  three  weeks  after  mak- 
ing the  gift  of  this  land  to  the  town  the  aged  and 
esteemed  donor  closed  his  earthly  existence. 

The  South  Burial-Ground,  as  it  is  called,  enlarged 
by  numerous  additions,  is  yet  a  sunny,  old-fash- 
ioned place  of  rest,  where  the  brown  thrush  builds 
her  nest  unmolested,  and  where  tlie  squirrel  leaps 
nimbly  over  the  rustic,  vine-clad  walls. 

A  score  of  years  had  elapsed  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town,  and  nothing  had  disturbed  the 
profound  peace  and  security  of  the  little  liamlet ; 
but  now,  when  the  fruits  of  their  arduous  exertions 
were  beginning  to  ripen,  the  settlers  were  thrown 


into  alarm  and  peril  by  the  sudden  aprisiiig 
throughout  the  borders  of  the  colony  of  the  In* 
dians,  under  the  leadership  of  Philip,  the  powerful 
chief  of  the  Pokanokets,  the  ruling  mind  of  the 
Xew  England  tribes.  The  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
time  are  familiarly  known  through  the  medium  of 
song  and  story ;  but  while  the  bare  record  is  still 
sufficient  to  blanch  the  cheek,  what  imagination 
can  adequately  portray  the  terrors  of  that  dark 
season  to  the  scattered  and  remote  settlements 
where  the  rustUng  of  the  wind  through  the  leafless 
bouglis  of  winter,  the  accidental  report  of  fire- 
arras,  tlie  very  aspect  of  the  clouds  at  nightfall,  — 
all  warned  the  awe-struck  people  of  the  manifold' 
cruelties  of  the  savage  foe?  The  people  of  this 
town,  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  Wa- 
mesits,  —  a  considerable  tribe  who  were  located 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimadc 
rivers,  —  were  especially  affected  by  the  solemn 
forebodings  of  danger.  The  TVamesit  Indians,  it 
is  true,  under  the  chieftaincy  of  Passaconaway  and 
his  son  Wannalancet  had  proved  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  white  men  in  the  past;  but  now^ 
while  the  emissaries  of  PhiUp  were  rallying  the 
tribes  to  a  last  desperate  resistance,  little  faith 
could  be  placed  in  their  amity.  It  is  but  just  to 
them  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  believed  they  were 
generally  true  to  the  English.  On  St.  John's  day, 
in  1675,  Philip  began  his  ravages.  The  people  of 
this  town,  imbued  with  fear,  instantly  resorted  to 
such  means  of  defence  as  were  in  their  power. 
The  outlying  farms  were  deserted,  the  har\*est- 
fields  untouched  by  the  sickle,  and  all  gathered, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  for  better  pro- 
tection. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  August 
the  town  passed  the  following  vote :  *'  The  Towne, 
Considering  the  providence  of  god  at  the  p'sent 
calling  us  to  lay  aside  our  ordinary  occations  in 
providing  for  our  creatures  and  to  take  Speciall 
care  for  the  p'serving  of  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
our  wives  and  children :  the  cnemye  being  near : 
and  the  warninge  by  god's  providence  upon  onr 
neighbors  being  very  Sollemne  and  awfulle:  do 
therefore  order  and  agree  joyntly  to  prepare  a  place 
of  Safty  for  women  and  children  and  that  all  per- 
sons and  teames  sliall  attend  y*  said  worke  untill 
it  be  finished.'' 

The  houses  best  adapted  for  defensive  par* 
poses  —  some  of  which  are  yet  standing  —  were 
immediately  fortified,  and  the  families  were  as- 
signed their  proper  places  at  the  different  garrisons. 
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These  were  the  hooaes  of  Balph  HiU^Jr.^Tliomas 
Foster,  Simoa  Crosby,  Thomas  Patten,  James  Pat- 
terson, James  Kidder,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Jacob 
French,  George  Farley,  Timothy  Brooks,  and  Bev. 
Mr.  Whiting,  whose  house  was  '*  to  bee  y*  maine 
garrison,  and  y*  last  refuge  in  case  of  extremity.'' 
Mr.  Richard  Daniel  and  Mr.  Job  Lane,  ''being 
▼ery  remote  fromneiglibors,''  were  allowed  to  for- 
tify themselves,  and  be  freed  from  the  general  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Lane  was  promised  ''  two  soldiers  if 
the  country  could  spare  them.''  There  were,  it 
would  appear,  at  this  time  eiglity-two  men  who 
were  counted  as  soldiers,  including  twenty-one 
from  the  militia  sent  to  the  town's  assistance. 

Although  the  people  did  not  suffer  as  some  others 
did,  yeti  at  least  one  engagement  occurred  with 
predatory  Indians  on  a  hill  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town;  and  at  the  attack  on  Quaboag,  now 
Brookfield,  Timothy  Farley,  a  native  of  Billerica, 
was  killed.  At  the  same  time  Corporal  John 
French  was  wounded,  and  in  after  years  the  town, 
''  in  consideration  of  .  that  weakness  as  to  his 
'wounds  in  his  country's  service  "  abated  his  taxes, 
gave  him  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  allowed  his  wife  to  occupy  a  seat  "  in 
the  front  gallery,  with  Mrs.  Foster  and  those  women 
placed  there." 

In  1676  Philip  advanced  the  line  of  desolation 
yet  nearer  to  this  town.  Li  the  early  spring  the 
town  of  Lancaster  was  destroyed,  and  Groton, 
Marlborough,  Sudbury,  and  other  settlements 
ravaged.  Chelmsford  was  also  attacked,  and  it  is 
said  that  two  houses  were  burned  in  BiUerica  on 
the  10th  of  March. 

Again,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  while  the 
people  were  assembled  in  their  meetiug-house,  the 
Indians  ''  beset  Billerica  round  about,"  and,  firing 
upon  the  people  as  they  came  from  their  worship, 
killed  one  person.  The  inhabitants  instantly  ral- 
lied, and,  under  the  brave  leadership  of  Bev.  Mr. 
Whiting,  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  foe.  Thus 
were  the  towns-paople  filled  with  excitement  and 
-anxiety  through  those  troubled  months. 

The  war,  fortunately,  was  not  a  long  one ;  and 
the  death  of  Philip  effectually  terminated  this 
bloody  struggle. 

In  1677  the  town  was  divided  by  order  of  the 
General  Court  into  tithing  districts,  and  Joseph 
Walker,  Geoi^  Farley,  Joseph  Tompson,  Richard 
Hassett,  and  Samuel  Manning  were  appointed  the 
tithing-men.  The  year  following,  Richard  Hassett 
was  ordered  "  to  inspef:t  the  young  lads  on  y*  Sab- 


bath days,  those  of  them  that  ait  below  in  y^'meet- 
ing-house,"  and  irksome  it  must  have  b€«a  for 
irrepressible  boyhood  to  be  the  subject  of  such 
particular  attention. 

For  several  years  the  old  meetinff-houae  had 
been  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the 
now  fast  growing  town,  the  records  giving  every 
few  years  long  lists  of  new  freemen  who  took,  **  y* 
oath  of  fidelity."  Still,  tlie  cost  of  a  iww  meetiiig- 
house  would  bear  heavily  on  the  slender  means  of 
the  peoplC;  so  it  was  agreed  to  build  galleries,  and 
otherwise  to  improve  tite  old  house,  which  was  done 
in  1679.  The  building  w'as  used  for  worship  until 
1694,  when  a  new  edifice  was  erected. 

Some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  town  in  1680 
may  be  formed  from  the  return  made  to  the  county 
court  for  that  year,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  *^  the 
number  of  families  able  to  bare  up  publicke 
cliarges  is  about  fivety,  the  number  of  aged  Help- 
less, y*  widdowes  and  poor  persons  that  want  re- 
liefe  is  ten,  the  annuall  alowanoe  to  our  revered 
pastor  is  seventy  pound  V*  allm,  in  Country  pay : 
as  for  schooles,  wee  have  no  gramer  schooles,  en- 
signe  Tompson  is  appointed  to  teach  those  to 
write  and  read  that  will  come  to  him,  also  several 
women,  Schoole  Dames.  As  for  young  p^qons  and 
inmates  we  know  of  none  amongst  us  but  are 
orderly."  As  a  portion  of  this  generous  salary 
in  country  pay  allowed  Mr.  Wliiting,  he  was  to 
receive  one  pound  of  butter  for  every  milch. cow 
in  town.  Tliere  were  then  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cows  in  various  herds,  all  under  the  care  of 
''keepers."  Feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  original 
owners  of  the  soil  had  not  been  quite  fairly  treated, 
the  whites  purchased  of  them,  in  1684,  their  title 
at  four  Indian  meetings. 

In  the  same  year  Jonathan  Danforth  was  chosen 
a  deputy  to  a  ''  speciall  General  Court."  The  town 
had  occasionally  sent  deputies  before  this  to  rep- 
resent them  in  particular  cases,  but  in  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement  Humphrey  Davie,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  had  generally  served  them  in  that  capacity, 
and  the  town  had  gratefully  acknowledged  his 
service  by  the  present  of  a ''  fatt  beast,"  bought 
with  some  of  the  town's  land.  From  this  time 
representatives  were  regularly  chosen. 

Ttie  second  Lidian  attack  on  this  town  oocorred 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1692,  during  King  William's 
War.  The  records  are  extremely  meagre ;  but  it 
is  known  that  six  persons  were  killed,  —  Ann,  the 
wife  of  2^chary  Shed,  and  two  children,  Agnes  and 
Hannah;  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Dutton^ 
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and  two  of  her  childTeh  by  a  previous  marriage^ 
named  Mary  and  Benoui  Dunkin. 
'  Far  more  exciting,  however,  to  the  people  of 
those  days  than  even  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare were  the  awful  and  tragical  scenes  enacting 
throughout  the  neighboring  county  of  Essex,  par- 
ticularly in  thfe  vicinity  of  Salem  Village.  Tlie 
terrible  delusion  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
people  of  New  England,  known  as  tlie  witchcraft 
mania,  shadowed  within  its  sombre  folds  some 
unfortunate  victims  who  had  once  been  happy 
residents  of  this  pleasant,  tranquil  village.  Sto- 
ries of  sorcery,  of  midnight  carousals 

"  'Mongst  borrid  shapes,  aud  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy ! '' 

filled  with  terror  the  sim))le  and  imaginative  minds 
of  the  country  folk.  There  were  those  who  de- 
clared they  had  seen  the  forms  of  witches  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  waters  of  the  Concord,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  old  mill  at  the  falls ;  and  with 
the  mill  itself  were  long  connected  certain  dark 
and  mysteriousf  legends. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Carrier,  -which  had  re- 
cently removed  hence  to  Andover  was  arrested,  and 
the  mother,  Mrs,  Martha  Carrier,  was  executed  for 
witchcraft.  Tliomas  Carrier,  otherwise  known  as 
Morgan,  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  admitted 
an  inhabitant  of  Billerica  in  1677,  having  pre- 
viously been  refused,  although  he  had  lived .  in 
town  several  years.  His  marriage  with  Martha 
Allen  was  solemnized  by  General  Gookin,May  7, 
1664.  Tlie  members  of  his  family  arrested,  besides 
his  wife,  were- four  children;  and  Mrs.  Carrier's 
sister^  Mrs.  Toothaker,  and  her  daughter,  of  tliis 
town,  were  also  imprisoned.  Tlie  children  were 
obliged  to  testify  against  their  mother ;  but  "  her 
two  'sons  refused  to  perjure  tliemselves  till  they 
had  been  tied  neck  and  heeb  so  long  that  the 
blood  was  ready  to  gush  from  them.'' 

Besides   the  Carrier  family,  Ilrf)ecca,  the  ^nifc 

of  William  Chamberlain,  and   John  Durant,  both 

of  Billerica,  died  in  prison  at  Cambridge,  where 

•they  were  inoarcerated  for  the  supposed  crime  of 

li-itch^raft. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  this  fearful  deception 
the  General  Court  authorized  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered,  and  "Goody  Carrier's''  descendants  were 
rewarded'  with  the  munificent  amount  of  £7  6*. 

The  third  and  final  attack  hv  Indiiiis  on  Bil- 
lerica  occurred  during  King  William's  War,  on 
the  .5th  of}  August,  1695»     Several  families  living 


in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  knowing  the  Wii^ 
mesits  to  be  friendly,  had  felt  but  little  apprehen* 
sion  of  an  invasion.  On  the  day  named  a  number 
of  horsemen  were  seen  approaching,  but  "  were  iiojt 
suspected  for  Indians  till  they  surprised  the  houae 
they  came  to."  They  entered  the  house,  —  tha^ 
of  John  Rogers,  —  and  finding  him  reposing  on 
the  bed,  instantly  fired  an  arrow  at  him.  He 
woke  with  a  start,  withdrew  the  weapon,  and  ez^ 
pired.  One  woman,  who  was  in  :the  chamber, 
jumped  from  the  window  and  made  her  escape. 
Another  woman  was  scalped  and  left  for  dead,  but 
recovered  and  lived  to  old  age.  Two  of  Mr.  Bog- 
ers's  family,  a  son  and  daughter,  were  taken  cajl^ 
tives.  Another  family,  that  of  John  Leviston,  was 
almost  utterly  destroyed,  six  persons  being  killed 
and  one  captured.  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker's  wife 
was  killed,  and  his  daughter  taken  prisoner.  In 
all,  ten  persons  were  murdered  and  five  carried 
away  into  the  wilderness  on  this  memorable  daj. 
The  Indians  —  supposed  to  be  Abenakis -r- were 
pursued  by  troops  from  the  Centre,  who .  did  not 
succeed  in  overtakijig  the  wily  foe  It  was  said 
that  the  savages  bad  even  tied  up  the  mouths  of 
the  dogs,  for  fear  of  betrayal  by  their  barking. 

This  pathetic  statement  occurs  ifi  the  town  reo* 
ords:  "Aug.  5,  1695.  —  This  day  we  received 
that  awfuU  stroake  by  the  enemy.  —  More  sad 
than  we  met  withall  three  years  before  when  we 
met  upon  the  occasion." 

The  eighteenth  century  dawned  brightly  for  tbe 
people  of  this  town.  The  mists  of  superstition— 
the  barbarities  of  savage  life -7- were  ta  berthings 
of  the  past.  The  state  of  society  was  lienceforth  to 
become  more  settled,  and  the  arts  and  industries 
of  peace  were  now  to  be  greater  objects-  of  care.  « 

Tlie  fathers  of  the  town,  however,  —  those  who 
yet  remained  of  the  first  hardy  company,  —  were, 
before  the  first  score  of  years  had  closed,  nearly  all 
gathered  into  the  silent  communion  of  the  sleep* 
ing.  Among  them  was  the  revered  pastor,  whi!»e 
death  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1712. 

In  the  same  year  the  wise  and  good  Jonathan 
Danforth  died.  His  eminent  ability,  his  unaf* 
fected  piety,  liave  been  the  theme  of  the  historian 
and  of  the  poet. 

Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Whiting's  life  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  engaijed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bug- 
gies to  serve  as  his  colleague.  He  was  ordained 
in  May,  1708,  and  remained  at  his  charge,  a  fiiith- 
ful,  sincere  ])astor,  for  more  than  forty  years.  At 
his  death  the  town  defrayed  the  expense  of  his 
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fonj^l,  and  erected  a  monameatal  stone  to  his 
itiemoij. 

'  The  Billerica  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  must 
hare  {^resented  a  very  pleasing  appeatance.  Along 
the  lines  of  the  main  highways  leading  to  Chelms- 
fordy  Concord^  Wobarn,  and  Andover  the  settlers' 
primitive  houses  of  logs,  unhewn  and  mud-chinked^ 
had  given  place  to  well-framed  houses,  built  of 
heavy  oak  beams,  and  covered  with  pine  clapboards 
or  shingles.  Large  bams  for  the  storage  of  the 
harvest,  substantial  walb  and  fences,  corn-ricks, 
and  monstrous  haystacks,  all  showed  the  results  of 
hard  labor,  but  were  conclusive  signs  of  prosperity. 
The  plain  little  meeting-house  already  gave  proof 
by  its  crowded  state  on  days  of  worship  that  a 
newer  and  krger  edifice  was  needed.  Ajround  it 
were  clustered  the  brown  homesteads  of  the  vil- 
lagers, whose  latticed  windows  gleamed  a  w^lbome 
at  nightfall,  and  where,  beside  the  cosey  ingle-nook> 
the  aged  grandsire  dreamed  of  the  days  of  his  youth. 
One  of  these  landmarks,  the  house  that  sheltered 
Danforth,  still  defies  the  ravliges  of  time. 

\rhe  daily  wants  of  these  frugal  folk  were  simple, 
and  were  supplied  almost  wholly  by  the  products 
of  their  farms.  These  showed  broad  fields  of 
grain,  principally  com  and  rye. 

Orchards  of  apple-trees  were  early  planted,  and 
the  fruit  was  found  to  attain  a  size  and  flavor  un- 
known in  England.  Within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons now  livmg  a  giant  pear-tree  stood  in  the 
garden  of  the  James  Kidder  place.  It  was  cut 
down  forty  years  ago,  and  was  then  known  to 
have  borne  fmit  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

In  the  streams,  shad  and  alewives  were  so  abun- 
dant that  in  the  spring  they  were  forced  far  up 
the  small  brooks,  whence  they  were  taken  to  be 
Qsed  for  enriching  the  land. 

In  their  dress  the  people  were  simple,  and  accus- 
tomed to  spin  and  weave  the  necessary  cloth  in 
their  own  homes.  The  laws  of  the  colony  pro^ 
hibited  many  articles  of  wearing  ap{iarel  that  now 
might  be  considered  needful ;  but  it  was  probably 
little  hardship  then  to  give  up  the  use  of  '^  lace  and 
othe^  superfluities,  short  sleeves,  or  sleeves  more 
than  half  an  ell  wide,  immoderate  great  breeches, 
knots  of  ribbon,  broad  shoulder  bands  and  vails, 
double  cuffs  and  raffs,''  and  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
scribed list. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  1765, 
when  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  could  be 
heard  even  in  the  most  retired  hamlets,  the  years 
were  crowded  full  of  active  life.    In  the  wars  of 


Queen  Aime'  and  Geoi^  IL  the  men  of  Billerica 
were  found  at  the  post  of  duty.  Benjamin  Kidder, 
a  native  of  this  town,  was  among  those  who  died 
at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745.  He  had 
been  wounded  during  the  raid  of  the  famous  Cap- 
tain Lovewell,  a  seore  of  years  before,-  in  which 
affair  the  town  was  also  represented  by  Jonathan 
Eittredge,  who  was  slain  in  the  engagement,  by 
S(domon  Keyes,  who  had  an  almost  miracnloiis 
escape,  and  by  Enngn  Seth  Wyman,  who,  diough 
not  a  native,  was  doselv  connected  with  Billerica 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Boss. 
He  was  one  of  the  fiunily  of  Wymans  whose  farms 
lay  partly  in  Wobnin  and  partly  in  Billerica,  and 
an  old  ballad  of  the  day  thus  d^cribes  him  at  that 
terrible  fight: — 

''  Setb  Wymm  who  in  Wobnm  lived, 
(A  marksman  he  of  courage  trae,) 
Shot  the  list  Indian  whom  they  saw, 
Sheer  Uuo'  his  heart  the  buUet  flew." 

The  town  was  represented  in  the  contest  known 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1756,  and  in  a 
sortie  from  Fort  William  Henry,  Lieutenant  Simon 
Grodfrev  of  Billerica  was  killed. 

Within  the  town  time  had  wrought  its  inevitable 
changes.  In  1738  a  new  meeting-house  was  built, 
with  galleries,  square  pews,  and  a  sounding-board ; 
and  there  are  some  among  us  whose  memory  can 
recall  the  time  when  it  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  young  and  old ;  when  the  galleries  were  occu- 
pied by  trim  lasses  and  sturdy  lads,  who  trilled  and 
quavered  through  the  fugues  of  the  melodious  old 
hymns  then  in  favor. 

In  1747,  Bev.  Mr.  Buggies  having  become  en- 
feebled by  age,  Mr.  John  Chandler  of  Andover, 
who  had  previously  tauglit  school  here,  was  or- 
dained as  colleague,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Buggies  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
minister  until  his  dismissal,  which  occurred  in 
1760.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  excellent  education ;  but  a  slight 
cloud  rested  over  his  labors,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain charges  of  levity ;  **  some  being  dissatisfied  at 
y*  chearful  behav'  of  y*  Pastor  at  y*  bringing  of  a 
second  Wife  into  his  house."  He  consequently 
asked  for  a  dismission,  which  was  granted,  with  *'  a 
free  forgiveness  of  every  past  offence.*'  He  resided 
in  town,  occasionally  preaching  and  performing 
other  clerical  offices  until  his  death,  November 
10, 1762.  After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Cliandler,  the 
church  was  without  a  settled  pastor  for  several 
years;  but  cm  the  26th  oi  January^  176S,  the  Bev. 
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Henrj  Cumiugs,  a  yoang  graduate  of  Harvard^  wa3 
ordained  to  the  ministrj  of  this  town  and  parish^ 
and  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  the  sacred  office  was 
held  by  him  to  the  greatest  satisfiaction  of  his 
chargCi 

The  town  was  shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  land  in 
17£9  by  the  incorporation  of  Bedford,  and  five 
years  later  Tewksbury  was  taken  almost  wholly 
from  Billerica.  The  last  division  occurred  in  178*% 
when  a  strip  of  territory  was  assigned  to  Carlisle* 

The  material  wealth  of  the  town  just  before  the 
Bevolutiqn  had  much  increa^d  since  the  opening 
of  the  century.  Manv  influential  families  located 
here  during  that  period.  The  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers,  by  the  natural  results  of  their  industry 
and  economy,  were  become  among,  the  leading  peo-r 
pie.  In  17,65,  there  were  rather  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  persons  in  town,  fourteen  of  the 
number  being  negroes^  all,  or  nearly  all,  held  in 
skvery; 

In  fiieeing  his  slave,  "Simon  Negro,'*  in  1693, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  "Whiting  set  the  first  example  on 
record  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  believed,  of  the  m«iu- 
umission  of  a  slave.  Nevertheless,  his  beneficent 
act  was  not  greatly  imitated,  for  through  the  score 
or  more  years  before  the  Bevolution  colored  bond- 
men were  owned  in  Billerica.  The  ancient  records 
of  the  First  Parisli  contain  many  such  curious  pas- 
sages as  the  follo>ving :  — 

'*  Nelly  y*  daughter  of  Lydia  York,  ,y*  negro 
slave  of  y*  widow  Hannah  Bowers  was  baptized  at 
V*  desire  and  on  v*  account  of  its  Mistress,  Mav  24, 
\lh%y  In  the  town  records  for  1772  there  is 
mentioned  the  ''  manumittance  of  a  negro  cliild 
named  Flora/'  by  John  and  Esther  Nickles,  in 
consideration  of  twenty  pounds  from  Penelope  Yas- 
sall  of  Cambridpre,  whose  servant  Tony  was  fatlier 
of  the  child.  Among  the  poor  j>eople  harbored  in 
town  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  family  of  French 
Neutrals  from  Acadia. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  maintaining  good 
schools,  and  tliey  were  regularly  kept,  a  grammar 
schopl  at  the  Centre,  and  a  "  squadron ''  school 
for  the  outlying  districts.  The  masters  were  well 
paid,  und  were  usually  men  of  learning.  Among 
them  were  Jonathan  Kidder,  Ste])hen  Shattuck, 
and  Jonathan  Frve ;  the  first  named,  a  native  of 
the  town,  graduated  at  llanard  in  the  class  of 
1751. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  rehearse  the  great 
events  of  the  llevolution;  the  immediate  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  this  town  are  more  pertinent 


to  our  sketch.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  most  ardeuft 
patriots  were  the  men  of  education  and  character, 
such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cumings,  Colonel  William 
Tompson,  Captain  Ebenezer  Bridge,  Enoch  Kidder^ 
Esq.,  Captain  Jonathan  Bowers,  and  their  com- 
l)atriots.  ^ 

The  infamous  "  Writs  of  Assistance,''  the  obnox- 
ious  Stamp  Act,  and  otlier  measures  having  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  they  assembled  on 
the  21st  of  December,  1767,  and  after  consider* 
ing  the  distressed  and  impoverished  state  of  the 
country,  with  the  belief  that  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry  was  ^a  duty,  they  unanimously 
agreed  that  after  the  Slst  of  tliat  month  they 
would  neither  use  nor  import  goods  o£,  British 
manufacture. 

On  the  21st  day  of  September,  1768,  the  town 
assembled  to  consider  the  ''Critical  state  of  our 
public  affairs,  more  especially  tlie  present  preor 
rious  Situation  of  our  Invaluable  Rights  and  privi- 
leges civil  and  Religious,'^  and  William  Stickney^ 
Esq.,  was  chosen  to  attend  the  convention  to  be 
held  the  next  day  at  Faneuil  Hall.  In  the;  suc- 
ceeding years  meetings  were  frequently  held,  all 
expressive  of  the  most  profound  solicitude  in  the 
political  situation.  The  resolutions  and  reports 
of  these  meetings  elicit  our  admiration  for  the 
patriots  who  framed  tliem. 

In  1774  the  town  voted  concerning  the  tax  on 
tea.  It  was  declared  to  be  "an  artful  piece  of 
Policy  for  accomplisliing  wicked  and  Base  Pur- 
poses,^^  and  **  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence  and  Detestation  bv  everv  one  who  has 
the  least  Regard  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Liberty 
and  Virtue  of  America.^'  The  "  Liberty  of  Ameif^ 
ical"  was  henceforth  to  be  tlie  watchword.  Tlie 
tone  of  the  succeeding  resoli^tions  indicates  this 
very  forciblv. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  was  vigorously  attacked, 
and  the  people  unanimously  agreed  that  *'  the  Blow 
Struck  at  Boston  is  aimed  at  the  Pronnce  in  Gen- 
eral,  and  is  a  Prelude  to  something  further.  Equally 
Vindictive;  *'  they  also  voted  to  support  the  people 
of  Boston,  to  "strengthen  them  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  and  to  join  with  them  in  auy  measures 
that  shall  be  Judged  exiiedient  for  oi^r  Commoi) 
Safety  and  Defence.''  On  tlie  22d  of  September^ 
1774,  thev  voted  "that  our  Representative  paynQ 
lU^gjird  to  tlie  King's  new  Mandamus  Cojmcil/' 
and  that  "if  the  Governor  shouhl  Dissolve^  pro- 
rogue, or  adjourn  the  courts  that  our  Representative 
join  the  house  in  forming  themselves  into  a  pro* 
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rincial  Congms/'  Besides  passing  resolntions^ 
tlie  town. took  early  and  decided  measures  to  be 
miAj  for  instant  action.  The  militia  was  arranged, 
and  a  new  company  of  minate-men  was  formed. 
The  militia  and  the  minnte-men  were  both  to  train 
one  day  each  week.  Arms  of  all  kinds  were  very 
difiicult  to  obtain,  and  the  rusty  old  swords  i^id 
firelocks,  with  bloody  bayonets  that  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  Indian  wars,  were  brought  out  and 
bornidned  anew. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1775,  Thomas  Ditson, 
Jr»,  one  of  the  minute-men,  went  to  Boston  to  sell 
%  load  of  v^tables,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  a 
gun.  He  was  decoyed  by  a  soldier  into  the  bar- 
racks, and  while  endeavoring  to  purchase  a  gmi, 
the  cry  was  raised  tliat  ''a  rebel  was  tempting  a 
soldier  to  desert.''  Ditson  was  immediately  seized, 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  drawn  through  the  streets 
in  the  midst  of  a  mob  of  soldiery  belonging  to 
the  47th  foment. .  Finally,  when  under  the  famous 
]tiiberty  Tree,  he  was  allon-ed  to  depart.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  occasion  the  world-renowned  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle  was  first  sung  in  mockery  to  Eng- 
lish words:  — 

**  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

For  to  bay  a  firelock. 
We  wiQ  tur  and  feather  him. 

And  so  we  will  Jolm  Hancock." 

This  outrage  created  great  indignation  in  Billerica. 
The  selectmen  wrote  and  went  to  Boston  to  demand 
satisfaction,  and  declared  further,  that,  if  such  a 
thing  were  repeated,  they  should  '^  hereafter  use 
a  diflerent  style  from  that  of  petition  and  com- 
plaint.'' 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  ahirm  was  early  given 
in  Billerica,  and  her  men  marched  to  the  support 
of  their  comrades,  at  Concord.  The  minute-men, 
fifty-four  in  number,  were  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Stickney.  One  company  of  the 
militia,  of  thirty-five  mefi,  was  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Edward  Farmer;  the  other,  of  twelve 
men,  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Oliver  Cfosby. 
On  the  retreat  from  Concord,  our  troops  met  the 
British,  and  John  Nichols  and  Timothy  Blancliard 
were  wounded ;  while  in  the  rout  at  Lincoln,  Nath- 
aniel Wyman,  a  native  of  Billerica,  was  killed.  He 
sleeps  with  his  fellow-martyrs  in  the  old  graveyard 
at  Lincoln.  Lieutenant  Asa  Spaulding,  one  of  the 
minute-men,  that  day  observed  a  "  red-coat"  about 
to  fire  upon  him  from  behind  a  tree.  Instantly  his 
own  gun  was  raised,  and  the  soldier  fell,  mortally 
wounded.    In  the  course  of  an  engagement  Lieu- 


tenant Spaulding  captured  one  of  the  Bfitish^  and 
brought  him  to  Bilkrica,  where  be  was  regarded 
foe  some  time  as  a  great  curiosity.  Fears  for  the 
safety  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  wlio 
were  in  Lexington,  induced  them  to  remove  for 
the  day,  ai^d  they  were  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  house  of  &[r.  Amos  Wyman,  of  this  town,  near 
the  Burlington  line. 

.  The  startling  events  of  this  day  caused  the  great- 
est excitement  throughout  the  town ;  and  thence- 
forward, until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  records  teem 
with  acts,  orders  and  resolutions,  cliarges  and  ac- 
counts, all  relating  to  the  great  conflict.  In  May, 
Ebenezer  Bridge,  the  first  captain  of  the  minute- 
men,  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  27th  regiment  in 
the  Massachusetts  army. 

Li  tlie  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Asa  PoUard  of  this  town  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  from  the  ship  Somerset,  lying  oif  Cliarlestown, 
and  the  manner  of  his  death  is  thus  described  bv 
Colonel  William  Prescott :  "  He  was>  so  near  me 
that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  with  his  blood  and 
brains,  which  I  wiped  off  in  some  degree  with  a 
handful  of  fresh  earth.  The  sight  was  so  shocking 
to  many  of  the  men,  that  they  left  their  posts  and 
ran  to  view  him.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  buried 
instantly.  A  subaltern  officer  expressed  surprise 
that  I  should  allow  him  to  be  buried  without  hav- 
ing prayers  said.  I  replied,  'This  is  the  first 
man  that  has  been  killed,  and  the  only  one  tliat 
will  be  buried  to-day.  God  only  knows  who  or 
how  numy  of  us  will  fall  before  it  is  over.' ''  Be- 
sides Asa  Pollanl,  Samuel  Hill,  Benjamin  Eastr, 
Timothy  Toothaker,  and  Benjamin  Wilson  were 
killed, — all  of  this  town ;  and  Colonel  Bridge  was 
wounded,  with  many  others,  on  this  bloody  day. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1776,— six  weeks  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, — the  following 
bold  and  expressive  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  citizens:  " Besolved,  That  if  the 
Hon^  Congress  should,  for  the  Safety  of  the  Colo- 
nies, Declare  them  Independent  of  Great  Britain, 
they,  the  said  Inhabitants,  will  Engage  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them.^'  Such  was 
the  sentiment  shown  until  victory  and  freedom 
were  secured. 

Tlie  outbreak  known  as  Shays'  Bebellion,  in 
1786,  called  out  Captain  Jonathan  Stickney 's  com- 
pany, which  marched  to  guard  the  Court  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  1779  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cumings  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention  for  forming  a 
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itfate  constitatioh,  and  a  few  vdurs  later  Colonel 
William  Tompson  represented  the  town  in  the 
convention  that  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  From  that  time  the  arts  of  peace 
once  more  began  to  flourish,  and  the  wasted  farms 
and'  industries  soon  took  on  the  vigor  of  a  new 
^stencie. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  town  has  been' well 
favored.  Just  before  the  new  century  came  in  the 
present  handsome  structure  of  the  Ffrst  Parish  was 
erected.  It  was  much  improved  in  1844,  when 
it  was  turned  partly  around.  The  b?ll  which  was 
given  to  tli6  town  by  Billericay  in  England  was 
accidentally  broken  the  previous  year. 

In  1S14,  the  B^v.  Dr.  Cumings  having  become 
enfeebled  by  age,  a  colleague  was  givlen  him,  the 
Bev.  Nathaniel  Whitman  being  ordained-  to  that 
position.  The  period  of  ten  years  following  was 
dne  of  great  religious  interest.  The  promulgation 
of  the  Unitarian  belief  then  became  more  pro- 
nounced, and  Dr.  Cumings  and  Mr.  Whitman  both 
took  ground  with  the  new  school.  Since  that  time 
tlie  church  has  been  Unitarian  in  faitli.  Dr.  Cum- 
ings died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1S23,  at  the 
iidvaiiced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Mr.  Whitman 
remained  as  pastor  until  18:35,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request,  leaving  many  warm 
friends  who  yet  remember  his  piety  and  virtue. 
He  was  followed  by  various  clei^ymen  of  culture 
and  ability,  —  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Abbot,  the  Rev.  T. 
H.  Don^,  the  Rev.  James  Thurston,  and  others, 
until  1866,  when  the  society  secured  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  who  continues  the  hon- 
ored pastor  of  this  ancient  and  thoroughly  vigorous 
pirish. 

In  1828  a  Baptist  society  was  formed,  which 
worshipped  for  a  few  years  in  the  '^Fordway'* 
school-house.  At  a  kter  period  tlic  meeting-house, 
first  erected  near  the  "Great  Bridge,^'  was  removed 
to  its  present  beautiful  location  in  the  central  vil- 
lage. '  The  churcli  has  had  a  succession  of  excellent 
pastors  since  the  first  incumbent,  Rev.  J.  W.  S.ir- 
geant.  Rev.  E.  T.  Lyford  has  accepted  a  call  to  this 
parish.  In  1820  another  church  was  organized  on 
the  Trinitaruin  Congregational  creed,  and  its  house 
of  worship,  also  at  the  Centre,  was  dedicated  early 
the  next  year.  It  is  at  present  without  a  pas- 
tor. Universalist  and  Methodist  societies  were 
formed  in  1842  and  in  1854  resixKitivcly.  Tlicir 
existence  was  short,  the  Universalist  soon  um'ting 
with  the  Unitarian.  By  the  efforts  of  citizens 
of  North  Billerica,  a  second  Ba])tist  society  was 


formed  theve  a  few  years  ago,  and^  gp^tly  by  tlie 
aid  of  an  esteemed  resident,  they  were  enabled  to 
build  their  charming  little  churcli  edifice)  The 
Rev.  Natlianiel  L.  Colby  is  the  minister  in  chuige 
of  this  enterprising  parish. 

The  only  other  religious  organization  in  the 
town  at  present  is  that  of  the  Roman  Cattliolies^ 
whose  modest  structure  is  pleasantly  located  neiur 
tlie  same  village. 

In  educational  as  in  religious  affairs,  Billerica 
has  ever  held  a  position  hot  unwortliy  of  th^  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  lK)ur.  Since  the  days  of  tlie 
venerable ''  schoole  dames  "  and  of  l^Iaster  Tompson, 
through  the  "squadrons"  tinder  Frye  and  Kiddi^, 
the  children  of  the  town  have  been  well '  taught. 
In  1797  the  celebnited  Dr.  Ebenezer  Pksmberton 
removed  hither,  and  opened  an  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  which  continued  ten  yeartj 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  learning.  Anotlier 
institution  was  incorporated  early  in  1820,  and 
for  sixteen  years  the  Billerica  Academy  flourished. 
These  seminaries  numbered  among  their  students 
at  different  times  many  who  have  since  be66me 
famous.  The  names  of  Rev.  Joseph  RioliardsbH, 
Judge  Henry  C.  Whitman,  Hon.  Thotnas  G.  Caiy, 
George  Bruce  Upton,  Geoi^e  H.  Preston,  Abram 
R.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Jdsiah  B.  French, 
Joseph  F.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Onslow  Stearns,  and 
others  will  ever  be  held  in  esteem  l^'  tile  citizens 
of  this  town.  In  1852  the  now  widely  known 
Howe  School  was  founded  niioii  the  bec}tte8t  of 
the  lamented  physician,  Dr.  Zadock  Howe.  Tills 
institution,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Tucker,  A.  M.,is  in  a  healthful  and  progressive  stiale. 

Tlie  public  schools  of  the  town  are  ten  \\\  num- 
ber, of  which  two  are  grammar  schools.  They  are 
well  taught,  as  a  rule,  —  the  teachers  being  joung 
women  of  good  education  and  social  standings  - 

The  town  is  yet  wanting  in  one  important  de- 
partment of  learning;  there  is  no  public  libriiry. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  one  in  the  near 
future.  There  arc,  however,  six  society  or  asso- 
ciation libraries  in  town,  numbering  more  tlian  two 
thousand  volumes,  witli  a  vearlv  circulation  of  ovto 
twelve  thousand. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  from  the  very  first 
settlement  of  the  ))lace  some  attention  has  always 
been  directed  to  industrial  pursuits  considered  sep^- 
arately  from  the  general  vocation  of  agriculture. 
Scarcely  three  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  the  freemen  allowed  certain  privileges  to  the 
''miiierall  convinny  uu  fox  hill,  the  south  eande 
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thereof/'  and  it  is  known  that  JoKn  Sheldon  soon 
had  a  ^'siller  forge/'  The  building  of  saw  and 
grist  mills  has  been  mentioned.  A  fulling-mill  was 
early  in  operation  on  the  Concold,  to  which  the 
feurmers  carried  their  homespun  cloth  to  be  made 
more  serviceable. 

In  170S  a  gmnt  wtis  made  to  Cliristopher  Ogood 
of  Water  privileges  at  the  falls  ou  the  Concord. 
Years  after  the  place  was  known  as  Carleton's 
miUs,  thenas  Ricliardson's.  It  became,  in  1793, 
tlie  property  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  Company, 
whio  sold,  in'  1811,  a  portion  of  the  water- 
power  and  some  of  the  mill  property  to  the  late 
Francis  Faulkner.  He  continued  the  business  of 
dyeing  aud  finishing  cloth  previously  carried  on, 
and  also  immediately  began  tlie  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  one  of  the  first 
woollen  manu&cturers  in  the  country. 

The  property,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  lias 
been  for  many  years  owned  by  the  firm  of  Jnmes 
S.  Faulkner  aiid  Company.  In  1851  the  Canal 
Company  sold  the  remainder  of  their  rights  and 
property  to  Messrs.  Charles  P.  and  Thomais  ^Ibot, 
who  had  already  begi]ui  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
stufTs  and  chemicals  in  the  vicinity.  Tliey  have 
erected  large  and  costly  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  goods,  besides  vastly  increasing  and  im- 
proving tlieir  old  works.  With  the  other  promi- 
nent company  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  little  hamlet  of  thirty  years  ago  grow  into  the 
flourishing  village  of  North  Billerica. 

At  South  Billerica,  at  the  outlet  of  Nutting 
Pond,  is  the  mill  privily  of  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Hill  and  Company,  who  manufacture  improved 
machinery,  among  the  varieties  being  the  celebrated 
machine  for  splitting  leathe)r,  the  invention  of 
Major  Samuel  Parker,  a  native  of  this  town.  The 
glue-factory  of  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Jaquith,  and  an- 
other for  making  fine  cabinet  furniture,  of  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Patten  and  Company,  are  the  other  distinct- 
ively manufacturing  establishments  in  Billerica. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Bil- 
lerica, according  to  the  best  advices,  amounts  to 
$516,910,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual 
production  reaches  $1,287,610. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  development  of 
manufactures  and  the  growth  of  the  town,  which 
now  numbers  about  1,900  inhabitants,  have  been 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  metropolis, 
eighteen  miles  distant. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  Company  began  operations 
in  1804.    The  canal  passed  through  the  eastern 


part  of  the  town,  the  water  being  drawn  from  the 
Concord  River  at  North  Billerica.  The  opening 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railrood  in  18S5  super- 
seded its  use.  '  There  are  now  two  stations  Im  the 
roftd  named, in  the  town ;  one  at  East,«nd  the  other 
at  North  BiHerica.  -  ■     ' 

Tlie  residents  of  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  town,  feeling  the  need  of  better  accom- 
modations in  travelling,  organized,  in  1877,  the 
Billerica  and  Bedford  Railroad  Company.  The  road 
was  opened  for  travel  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  but  iii^  feet  in  gauge,  yet  well  and 
handsomely  equipped  and  very  generally  popular. 
Taken  in  all, — its  length  being  only  about  eight 
miles,  or  from  Bedford  to  North  Billerica,  —  it  is 
probably  the  smallest  passenger  railroad  in  the 
world,  and  has  naturally  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion.  Unfortunately  the  company  was  obliged  to 
enter  bankruptcy ;  but  measures  are  taking  to  re- 
organize, and  it  is  expected  tliat  the  toad  will  aoon 
be  in  successful  operation. 

In  its  agricultural  aspects  the  town  has  made 
seme  changes  in  the  century.  It  is  still,  however, 
eminently  a  farming  town,  although  much  more 
attention  is  paid  now  than  formeriy  to  horticulture 
and  market-gardening. 

The  citizens  celebrated  in  1 855,  with  much  pomp, 
the  two  hundredth  anniveltsary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  and  the  address  on  the  occasion  was 
given  by  her  honored  son.  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson, 
many  years  pastor  at  Hingham. 

In  1876,  on  the  Centennial  Independence  Bay^ 
Rev.  Elias  Nason,  resident  here,  delivered  an  ora- 
tion before  the  assembled  inhabitants,  in  which  he 
vividly  contrasted  the  social  life  of  a*  century  ago 
with  that  of  to-day. 

There  stands  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Billerica^ 
under  the  ever-clianging  shadows  of  mighty  elmi^ 
a  statue,  carved  in  northern  granite,  —  the  figure 
of  a  Union  soldier  at  rest. 

Of  one  hundred  and  thirtv-three  brave  men  who 
left  their  homes  in  Billerica  during  the  Rebelliouj 
twenty  fell  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  Their 
names  are:  Albert  E.  Farmer,  John  C.  Stewart, 
Edward  A.  Adams,  Stephen  H.  Parker,  William 
S.  Collins,  William  Hayes,  Charles  A.  Saunden, 
Pollard  R.  Shumway,  Franklin  Hannaford,  Benis 
Buckley,  Geoi^e  C.  Gilman,  James  Shields,  Reuben 
J.  Gilman,  James  T.  Edmunds,  Asa  John  Patten, 
Josepli  F.  Richardson,  Thomas  H.  Maxwell, 
Charles  N.  Fletcher,  Ward  Locke,  and  Edwin  W. 
Huse. 
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In  Tcviewing  the  lengthy  record  of  this  town's 
existence,  it  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to 
narrate  the  story  of  the^  lives  of  some  who  must 
be  passed  over;  but  it  perliaps  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  families  of  Parker,  Crosby,  Hill, 
Tompson,  Kidder,  Bowers,  Stickney,  Richardson, 
Abbot,  Baldwin,  Bogers,  Whitman,  Locke,  Ben- 
nett, Preston,  and  Faulkner  in  order  to  understand  . 
what  a  shining  roll  could  be  made  of  names  his- 
toric  in  religion,  law,  medicine,  and  literature,  and 
in  military,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  affairs. 

First  in  point  of  time,  the  Bev.  Samuel  AYhiting 
is  eminent  by  his  works  and  tlie  beneficence  of  his 
career.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Whiting  of  Lynn,  by  a  second  marriage  with  Eliz- 
abeth, the  daughter  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Oliver  St 
John^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  Cromwell's 
time.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1632,  proba- 
bly at  Skirbick,  near  Bostou,  in  Lincolnshire, 
England/  at  that  time  his  father's  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

The  cause  of  the  Puritans  found  an  ardent 
supporter  in  the  elder  Whiting,  who  removed  with 
his  family  at  an  early  day  to  this  country,  where 
he  became  minister  of  the  church  of  Lynn.  His 
son  Samuel  soon  entered  Harvard,  graduating  in 
1633..  Three  years  later  the  young  student  of 
divinity. was  married  to  Dorcas  Chester,  at  Water- 
town,  on  the  Vll\\  of  Xovember,  1656,  and  hanng 
completed  his  theological  course,  came  to  Billerica 
in  1639,  where,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  article, 
he  ^as  solemnly  ordained,  November  11,  1663, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ.  Tiiis  holy 
office  was  filled  by  him  "  with  great  prudence,  dili- 
gence, and  circumspection,^'  until  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1712,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty 
years.  His  faithful  wife  preceded  him  by  oidy  a 
few  days,  her  death  occurring  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1712.  Their  children  were  seven  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Whiting  is  described  by 
Mather  in  his  ''  Magnalia  "  as  that  of  *'  a  rever- 
end^ holy,  and  faithful  minister  of  i\\t  gospel ; " 
and  the  annals  of  this  town  show  that  he  was  not 
only  a  spiritual  guide  but  a  brave  leader  and  wise 
counsellor  in  the  trials  of  the  early  fathers. 

The  following  lipes  are  from  a  poem  iTritten  on 
his  death :  —  , 

"  Wkiting.  we  here  beheld  a  starry  light. 

Burning  in  Christ's  right  hand  and  shining  bright; 
;     Yevs  seven  times  seven  sent  forth  his  precious  rays. 
Unto  the  gospel's  profit  and  Jehovth's  praise." 


Mr.  Whiting  was  the  foundes  of  a  family  some 
of  whose  members — as  the  Bev.  John  Whiting, 
Captain  Oliver  Whiting,  Deacon  Samuel  Whiting, 
Augustus  "Whiting,  M.  D.,  and  others  —  have  kept 
alive  the  esteem  which  was  accorded  to  their  revered 
ancestor. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Whiting  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  tliis  town  was  Jonathan  Danforth,  who 
was  also  of  high  and  ancient  lineage,  and  shares 
in  the  veneration  of  posterity.  He  was  bom  at 
Framingham,  Suffolk,  England,  on  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1628,  his  father,  the  Bev.  Nicholas  Danforth, 
being  a  gentleman  of  such  fortune  and  position 
"  that  it  cost  him  a  considerable  sum  to  escape  the 
knighthood  which  King  Charles  imposed ''  on  all 
of  a  certain  estate.  Tlie  family  came  to  New  Engr 
land  in  1634,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  wliere  the 
father  died  four  years  later.  The  sons,  Thomas^ 
Samuel,  and  Jonathan,  all  attained  positions  of 
trust  and  consideration.  Jonathan  was  educated 
for  a  sun^eyor,  and  followed  the  profession  through 
life,  becoming  distinguished  in  it« 

His  nephew,  the  Bev,  John  Danforth  of  Dor- 
chester, wrote  of  him  in  a  poem  published  on  his 
death,  -^ 

'*  He  rode  the  circuit,  chain'd  great  towns  and  farms 
To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  stations 
He  fixed  their  bounds  for  many  generations. 
His  art  ne'er  fail'd  him,  though  the  loadstone  fail*^ 
When  oft  by  mines  and  streams  it  was  assail'd." 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  a  large  family,  being  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Poulter  of  Raleigh,  in  Essex,  England^, 
Of  his  many  children  but  two  sons,  Samuel  and 
Jonathan,  left  descendants.  His  second  .wife  was. 
Esther  Converse,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1690.  Her  death,  Apnl  5, 
1711,  was  not  many  months  prior  to  that  of  her. 
venerable  consort,  which  occurred  on  the  7th  of 
September,  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  the,  old 
South  Burial-G  round  their  moss-co\*ered  stones, 
are  still  standing. 

Eminent  by  liis  intellect  and  learning,  of  com- 
manding presence  and  high  moral  character,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cumings,  D.  D.,  was  not  merely  "con- 
sidered  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  divines  of  New  England,''  but  also 
as  one  of  the  firmest  patriots  and  wisest  leaders  in 
the  civil  and  political  life  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  September  2vS,  1739,  at  Hollis,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  educated  at  Hi^rvard  University.  .  In 
1763  lie  was  ordained  as  pastor  —  tlie  fourth  inf  the 
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Older  of  succession — of  the  choich  of  Billerica. 
J6r  fiftj  years  he  sostiuned  the  sacred  charge  un- 


Dr.  Comings  was  often  called  upon  to  preach  on 
public  occasions^  and  his  discourses^  some  fourteen 
of  which  were  printed^ ''  afford  evidence  of  superior 
talents,  united  "with  a  sound  judgment  and  great 
vigor  of  intellect/'  Dr.  Cumings  was  thrice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife,  Ann  Lambert  of  Beading,  to 
whom  he  was  united  j^Iaj  19, 17C3,  was  tlie  mother 
of  his  five  children,  three  daugiiters  and  two 
tons.  She  died  Januarj  5,  1784,  and  in  1786, 
November  14,  Dr.  Cumings  married  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ifargaret*  Briggs.  Her  death  occurred 
June  2,  1790.  His  third  marriage  was  with 
Miss  Sarah  Bridge,  daughter  of  his  venerable 
eontemporary  of  Chelmsford,  the  Bev.  Ebenezer 
Bridge.  Her  death  occurred  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1812. 

Dr.  Cumings  finished  his  earthly  labors  Septem- 
ber 5,  1823,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  h^  age 
and  the  sixty-first  of  his  ministry. 

SSadock  Howe  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Bolton, 
Connecticut,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1777,  of 
humble  parentage.  He  received  only  the  advan- 
tages of  country  schools,  and  began  life  as  a  simple 
workingman.  Native  genius,  an  unconquerable 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  great  endur- 
ance at  length  placed  him  in  a  higher  walk.  Tlie 
practice  of  medicine  became  the  profession  of  liis 
life,  and  in  it  he  obtained  eminence,  fortune,  and 
friends. 

*  He  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1851,  leaving,  as 
a  testimonial  of  his  interest  in  humanity  and  its 
edhcation,  a  noble  bequest  for  the  founding  of 
an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  The 
academy  thus  established  by  his  wisdom  and  mu- 
nificence was  incorporated  February  27, 1852,  as 
the  "  Howe  School'" 

As  a  mark  of  its  high  appreciation,  the  town  of 
Billerica  erected  a  solid  shaft  of  granite  to  his 
memory.  '^  Henceforth  let  every  man  speak,  with 
mingled  emotions  of  gratitude  and  reverence,  the 
name  of  Zadock  Howe.'' 

Few  men  have  gone  from  Billerica  who  have 
brought  more  honor  to  the  home  of  their  birth 
than  the  clergyman  and  legislator,  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Bichardson. 

Bom  on  the  1st  of  February,  1778,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Patty  (Cliapman)  Bicliardson,  he  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in 
1802.     Four  years  after  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 


the  first  parish  of  Hingfaam,  in  this  stUe,  »po6itioa 
which  he  held  for  sixty-fiv^  years. 

Mr.  Bichardson  was  married  on  the  2Sd  of  Ifiiy, 
1807,  to  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Betijamin- Bow- 
ers, who  was  also  a  native  of  Billerica.  Mr.  Bich- 
ardson repeatedly  served  in  tlie  state  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820, 
and  was  twice  electa  to  the  National  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  where  he  served  from  March  4, 
1827,  to  March  4, 1831. 

''  At  the  close  of  his  Congressional  terms  lie  re- 
sumed and  attended  to  his  parochial  duties  without 
interruption,  except  from  ill  health,"  until  1835, 
when  he  was  partially  relieved  of  tlie  responsibili- 
ties of  his  charge  by  the  appointment,  with  his 
approbation,  of  the  Bev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  as  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Bichardson  died  September  25, 1871,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety-three  years.  '  His  wife  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Mr.  Bichardson  always  kept  alive  an  aflSectionate 
interest  in  his  native  town,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  settlement.  May  29,  1855,  he  delivered  tfaMS 
oration  of  the  day. 

Jo^iah  Bowers  French  was  the  son  of  Luther 
French,  and  was  bom  in  this  town  December'  IS, 
1799.  His  education  was  derived  from  the  com- 
mon district  schools  of  the  diay,  the  humble  advan- 
tages of  which  were  obtained  at  intervals.'  Yet 
his  keen  intellect,  his  observing  habits,  and  his 
strong  determination  to  rise  served,  in  spite  of  such 
meagre  opportunities,  to  win  success. 

In  his  early  business  career  he  was  interested  in 
stage  and  railway  operations,  and  'later  on  showed 
great  energy  and  prudence  in  the  donstruction  and 
development  of  the  railroad  system  of  die  Country. 
In  enterprises  of  this  nature  he  was  eminently  for- 
tunate, and  amassed  a  large  property.  During 
the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  was  interested  in  many 
manufactures  and  kindred  industries. 

Li  1824  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  sheriff  for 
Middlesex  County,  when  he  removed  to  Lowdl, 
which  was  afterwards  his  residence.  Iii  1885,  and 
again  in  later  life,  in  1861,  he  represented  tliat  city 
in  tiie  legislature.  He  was  honored  by  the  elec- 
tion to  the  mayoralty  of  Lowell  for  the  year  1849, 
and  was  re-elected  the  following  year ;  his  efficient 
and  careful  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  espe- 
cially of  finances,  is  still  proverbial.  In  1851, 
Mr.  French  was  chosen  president  of  the  Northern 
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Bftilroad  Company  of  New  Hampshire^  but  soon 
resigned  the  office.  The  death  of  Mr.  French  oc- 
curred on  the  21st  of  August,  1876. 

Closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  Biilerica 
from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  when  John 
Sftfams  was  one  of  the  primitive  inhabitants,  the 
family  of  Steams  has  furnished  to  the  country  its 
due  proportion  of  divines,  statesmen,  and  soldiers ; 
jbnt  no  one  has  occupied  a  more  distinguished  posi- 
tion tl^an  the  late  Hou.  Onslow  Steams,  whose 
high  character  and  sennces  have  ever  been  regarded 
vith  pride  by  his  fellow-Qitizens.  He  was  bom  in 
Biilerica,  August  30, 1810,  the  son  of  John  Steams, 
and  grandson  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Steams,  a  man  of 
much  prominence  in  civil  and  military  affairs  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  education  of  Onslow  Steams  was  obtained 
in  the  common  and  academical  schools  of  his  native 
town.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his 
home  and  entered  business  in  Boston.  Becoming 
desirpus  of  more  active  employment,,  he  soon  went 
to  Greorgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
engineers'  department  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
C^nal.  In  the  performance  of  this  work  he  was 
associated  "A'ith  an  older  brother^  the  late  John  O. 
Steams,  who  had  alreadv  attained  considerable 
prominence  in  railroac|  affairs,  and  aft^n^iards  be- 
came widely  known  by  the  variety  aqd  extent  of 
his  railway  interests.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
canal  the  brothers  were  for  several  years  associated 
in  constracting  a  number  of  tiie  leading  railroads 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvauia. 

In  1837  Mr.  Stearns  returned  to  New  England, 
and  undertook  the  building  and  supsrintendence 
of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  road  was  relinquished  by  him  in  184-5, 
when  he  becpin  the  construction  of  the  Northem 
Bailroad,  which  was  built  wholly  under  his  super- 
^sion.  From  this  time  the  rapid  increase  of  rail- 
way facilities  found  an  earnest  supporter  in  Mr. 
Steams,  and  before  many  years  had  passed  he  was 
intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant  roads  of  New  England.  Thus  he  at  one 
time  held  tlie  offices  of  president  and  manager  of 
the  Northem  Railroad  Company,  —  positions  whicli 
lie  occupied  for  twenty-seven  years,  —  and  was 
also  president  T>f  the  SiiHivan,  the  Contoocook 
Valley^  and  the  Concord  and  Claremont  Railroad 
companies,  which  were  coiniected  in  interest  with 
the  Northern.  lie  was  also  president  and  active 
manager  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  of  several 
tributary  roads,  and  of  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat 


Company,  which,  with  the  road  of  that  pame^ 
forms  the  Fall  River  Line  to  New  York  from  60%- 
ton.  He  held  also  the  presidency  of  the  Coa- 
cord  Railroad  Company,  which,  with  its  branches 
and  dependencies,  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system 
of  New  Hampshire. 

As  a  patriot  and  legislator  the  career  of  Mr. 
Stearns  was  not  less  successful.  In  the  early  days 
of  .1801,  one  of  the  first  men  in  New  Hampshire 
to  uphold  the  National  Union  by  his  wealth  and 
influence  was  Onslow  Steams.  In  politics  he  was 
a  firm  and  conscientious  Repul^lican,  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  loyal  senti* 
ment  and  the  protection  of  the  govemm^t.  ^e 
initiated  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  which  he  lai^ely  contributed  frpm  his 
abundant  means. 

In  1862,  and  again  in  1863,  he  waft  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  in, the  hitter  year  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  tliat  body.  On  the  occasion  of  his  taking 
the  presidential  chair  he  delivered  an  address  t.> 
the  senate  filled  with  patriotism  and  sterling  ^od 
sense.  In  1 864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore.  The.  Bepubt> 
licans  of  New  Hampshire  in  1869,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, elected  him  govenior  of  the  state.  He  was 
re-elected  in  the  following  year,  and  ''his  two 
administrations  as  governor  stand  on  record  ,as 
among  the  brightest  pages  in  the  gubernatorial 
historv  of  tliat  state." 

Mr.  Stearns  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  Abbott  Holbrpok  on  the  26th  of  Jui^,  ^845, 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  His  death  occurred  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1878. 
Mrs.  Steams  and  five  children,  one  son  and,  four 
daughters,  survive  him. 

Governor  Steams  rose  by  his  own  efforts  fropi 
the  obscurity  of  a  simple  farmer's,  boy  to  the 
higliest  trust  of  his  adopted  state.  Of  a  generous 
nature,  the  hospitalities  of  his  elegant  home  in  Cpn- 
cord  were  extended  to  many  pf  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  country,  —  prominent  among  whom 
were  Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes.  Tlie  horiprary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  him,  in 
1857,  by  Dartmouth  College. 

Ilis  Excellency,  Thomas  Talbot,  present  gov- 
enior  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Biilerica,  where  lie  has  resided  for  nearly 
forty  vears.  He  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1  SI 8,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  New  York, 
and  was  the  seventh  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
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serea  were  sons.  His  parents  had  but  recently 
oome  to  this  country  from  Ireland, — the  father, 
who>  was  a  woollen  weaver,  obtaining  employment 
at  Cambridge.  About  a  year  after  the  birth  of 
Thomas,  the  family  removed  to  Danby,  Vermont, 
at  which  place,  five  years  later,  the  fatlier  died. 

The  care  of  the  family  now  devolved  almost  en- 
tirely upon  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  oldest  cliild  being  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  motlier  was  a  woman 
of  much  native  strength  of  character,  and  succeeded 
in  giving  her  children  not  merely  a  living,  but  op- 
portunities for  their  education  and  advancement  in 
life. 

About  1831  the  family  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton, in  this  state,  where,  at  thirteen,- Thomas  Tid- 
bot  began  work  in  the  carding-room  of  a  woollen 
factory.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  etitered'^ihe 
employment  of  his  brothers,  Cliarles  P.  and  Ed- 
ward Talbot,  who  had  started  a  small  broadcloth 
mill  in  Williamsbui^ ;  and  at  the  ag&  of  twenty 
he  was  made  overseei*  of  the  finishing  department. 

Education  obtained  from  schools  was,  in  hi^  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  limited ;  yet  he  att;ended  the 
Cummington  Academy  fyi  tWo  winter  terms  of  six 
months  each,  the  preooj^tor  of  the  academy  at  thc;^, 
time  being  £ev.  Dr.'.Stockbridge  of  Providence, 
lihode  Island.  :      w  ^ 

The  death  of  Edward  Talbot  occurred  in  1837, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Williamsburg  factory 
was  sold  by  the  surviving  partner,  Charles  P.  Tal- 
bot, who  then  removed  to  Lowell  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuifs. 

Thomas  Talbot  remained  for  a  few  months  with 
the  purchaser  of  the  mill,  and  then,  going  to  Pitts- 
field,  he  was  employed  by  the  Pontoosuc  Manufact- 
uring Company  for  a  short  time.  In  the  hitter  part 
of  1839  Charles  P.  Talbot  removed  Ids  business  of 
preparing  dyestuffs  from  Lowell  to  North  Billerica. 
In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Thomas,  and  the  two  associated 
themselves  in  the  partnership  of  C.  P.  Talbot  &  Co. 

The  business,  begun  with  lit<de  capital  and  with- 
out powerfiU  friends,  has  steadily  increased  in  im- 
portance. New  chemical  works  and  woollen  mills 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  although 
the  prosperity  of  the  brothers  has  been  very  great, 
it  has  not  been  more  so  than  th^ir  industry,  econ- 
omy, uprightness,  and  liberality  deserve. 

Governor  Talbot  has  made  the  vilbc^  of  North 
Billerica  his  residence  since  the  establishment  of 
his  business  there,  and  in  every  way  has  become 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  interests  and  wel- 


fare of  the  whole  town ;  while  the  people  have  ever 
delighted  to  express  their  appreciation  by  especial 
marks  of  favor.  He  has  repeatedly  served  the 
town  in  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  In 
1851  he  was  returned  to  the  legishiture,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  the  following  year. 

An  earnest  Bepublican  in  his  political  views, 
he  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  town  and  state 
in  the  preparations  and  measures  for  suppressing 
the  fiebellion,  and  aided  largely  by  liis  generosity 
towards  the  support  of  the  cause  of  tlie  Union. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  a  position  which  he  held  for  five 
conscKnitive  terms,  during  which  his  prudent  and 
able  council  won  him  the  respect  of  all  parties.  In 
1872^4  he  was  elected  lieutenant-govemor.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1873,  but  became  .acting  gov« 
tnmor  in  the  spring  of  1874,  in  consequence  of 
the  election  of  Governor  W.  B.  Washburn  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  Bepublican  party  nominated  Mr.  Talbot  in 
the  ensuing  year  as  its  candidate  for  governor,  but 
Wei:e  not  successful  at  the  polls.  In  the  guberna- 
torial electiwi  of  1878,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  ever  held  in  Massachusetts,  Gov- 
ernor IVlbot  secured  an  election  over  his  opponent, 
General  B.  F.  Butler. 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Talbot  to  the 
chair  of  state  was  marked  by  a  message  which 
explicitly  indicated  tlie  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
honesty  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Governor  Talbot  was  first  married  January  20, 
1848,  his  wife  being  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Calvin  Sogers,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  She  died,  leav- 
ing  no  children,  September  11,  1851.  Mr.  Tal- 
bot^s  second  marriage  was  with  Miss  Isabella  W., 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Joel  Hayden,  formerly 
lieutenant-govemor  of  this  state.  It  occurred 
October  18, 1855,  and  of  the  seven  children  who 
liave  blessed  their  union,  four — two  sons  and  two 
daughters — are  living.  The  home  of  Governor 
Talbot  is  noted  for  its  simple  elegance  and  genial 
hospitality. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  an  eminent  au- 
thority on  education,  was  bom  in  Billerica,  May  16, 
1804.  Her  father  was  Nathaniel  Peabody,  M.  D. 
Her  mother,  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  was  the 
first  preceptress  of  the  first  female  academy  in  New 
England.  At  the  time  of  Miss  Peabody's  birth  lier 
mother  was  teaching  a  private  school  in  Billerica, 
Elizabeth  being  almost  'literally  bora  and  bred  in 
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t  vAukL"  Hisa  Peabod;  reeeived  a  liberal  and 
classical  edncation,  ud  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen 
b^an  her  life-work  of  teaciiing,  and  writing  on 
education.  In  early  life  site  paid  great  attention 
to  developing  metliods  for  setf-education.  A  coni' 
plete  list  of  Miss  Peabody's  works  would  include 
the  departments  of  history,  biography,  essays 
moral  and-iostructire,  translations,  and  lielle»  UUret. 
Hie  efforts  of  Miss  Peabody  during  liie  last  ten 
years  have  been  largely  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Kindergarten  "  method  of  teaching. 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Eogers,  tlie  principal  of  the 
CUike  Institntion  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton, 
Uass.,  was  bom  in  Billerica,  April  12, 1834,  being 


the  danghter  of  Calvin  and  Ann  Faulkner  Bogen. 
She  early  chose  the  vocation  of  a  teacher;  but  not 
until  1S64  did  she  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 
teaching  deaf  mut«s  the  art  of  speaking  and  of 
reading  from  the  lips.  Her  experiment  waa  tbe 
first  systematic  attempt  to  teach  tlie  deaf  by  articD> 
lation  made  in  this  country.  In  1806  she  opened 
a  private  school  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  where  her 
efforts  were  most  successful,  and  directly  led  to  the 
founding,  in  1S67,  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  of 
which  she  became  and  remains  the  chief  instructor. 
Tbe  system  ia  use  at  tliis  school  is  that  originated 
and  mainly  perfected  by  Miss  fic^en. 
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^^5?'^T  the  last  census  the  population 
ofBoxboroughwas318.  The 
assessors  for  1876  gave  the 
following  summary :  Acres  of 
land  0,429,  dwelling-houses 
72,  horses  106,  cows  431, 
valuation  3  243,863,  polh>  98. 
Tlie  school  report  gave  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  OS  67.  In  1843,  130 
were  reported  from  the  same  schools.  Between 
1830  and  1840  the  number  was  probably  greater. 
"The  popubtion  in  1837  was  433,  being  smaller 
than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Middlesex  County." 
Like  so  many  other  of  the  hill  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  last  forty  yean  it  has  been  slowly 
losing  its  early  prestige.  Indeed,  except  some 
Hercules  were  bom  here,  to  be  devoted  to  bis 
native  hills,  the  little  town  never  stood  any  chance 
of  extended  growth.  By  nature,  and  tlie  date  of 
its  oi^anization,  it  was  precluded  from  any  such 
probabilities.  A  good  farming  area  had  brought 
in  settlers.  Here,  in  the  outskirts  of  surrounding 
towns,  they  built  their  homes  and  were  cultivating 
their  farms.  But  they  were  so  far  from  chureh 
that  they  purchased  Harvard  old  meeting-house  in 
1775,  and  then  asked  the  General  Court  to  incor- 
porate them  as  a  town.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
safe  of  tbe  town  an  old  map  in  outline,  on  parch- 


ment, on  a  scale  of  two  hundred  rods  to  an  indi, 
by  Silas  Holman.  He  made  the  survey  in  1794, 
and  gives  the  area  as  7,036  acre*  and  100  rods. 
It  was  not  a  great  extent  of  territory,  nor  a  locality 
favorable  for  growth,  that  urged  the  petition  for 
the  little  square  town  to  be  set  off,  but  the  con- 
venience of  the  neighborhood.  Distance  from 
their  old  centres  constrained  them  to  work  for  a 
new  one  of  their  own.  It  was  to  be  among  the 
hills,  and  upon  tbe  highest  of  them.  In  its  sum- 
mer scenery  it  is  delightful,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  fit  to  be  the  envy  of 
the  dwell,;rs  of  tbe  ph\in.  It  was  aside  from  any 
of  tlie  "great  Boston  roads"  that  were,  or  were 
to  be.  It  liad  no  streams  to  turn  the  busy  wealth- 
making  wheels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  had 
only  the  possibilities  of  railways  skirting  along  oat 
or  two  of  its  borders.  It  was  destined,  from  the 
later  date  of  its  incorporation,  and  tlie  necessity  of 
its  situation,  lo  become  one  of  the  small,  health- 
ful fanning  towns ;  a  good  place  to  emigrate  from; 
the  home  of  stunly,  established  ICew  England 
yeomanry.  Itcmovcd  from  tlie  vices  as  well  as  the 
virtuous  activities  of  cities  and  manuiacturing  vil- 
lages, it  was  to  be  blessed  with  whatever  life  its 
own  citizens  put  into  it.  Taking  its  greatest  part 
from  Stow,  a  goodly  piece  from  Littleton,  and 
something  from  Harvard,  it  helped  the  shape  of 
those  towns  in  becoming  itself  well  fashioned. 
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It  was  nataial  for  those  towns  to  object  to  this 
loss  from  their  own  territoiy.  Beginning  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  distinct  incorporation  in 
the  same  year  with  the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge, 
Boxborough  did  not  succeed  in  getting  her  little 
victory  till  1783.  During  these  years  petition 
followed  petition  to  the  General  Court  Most 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  carried  by  the  hands 
of  Iter  own  citizens.  But  in  1779  they  "  voted 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Francis  Dana,  Attorney''  (grand- 
father of  the  Hon.  Bicliiard  H.  Dana),  ''to  carry 
their  petition  and  present  it  to  the  General  Court/' 
and  voted  §  100  for  that  purpose.  We  presume 
that  even  in  tlK)se  days  the  $  100  did  not  secure 
the  legal  services  of  Mr  Dana  through  the  contest 
of  the  next  four  years.  The  names  of  citizen 
committees  repeatedly  appear.  The  residents  upon 
the  area  to  be  taken  from  Littleton  were  from  the 
outset  somewhat  averse  to  leaving  their  mother 
town.  Wlien,  in  1780,  the  people  chose  a  com- 
mittee to  apply  again  to  the  General  Court  to  be 
set  off,  they  also  chose  one  ''to  treat  with  the 
obstinate  part  of  our  society  in  Littleton."  Those 
from  Stow  and  Harvard  are  not  recorded  as  requir- 
ing treatment.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1783, 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted ;  the  act 
of  incorporation  bears  the  signatures  of  John  Han- 
icock.  Governor,  and  Samuel  Adams,  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration is  as  follows :  "  Whereas  a  number  of  in- 
'faabitants  living  in  the  Extreme  Parts  of  the  Towns 
of  Stow,  Harvard  and  Littleton,  Labour  under  many 
Inconveniences  by  Beason  of  their  great  distance 
from  any  Place  of  Publick  Worship  and  have 
Bequested  this  Court  that  they  May  be  Incorpo- 
rated into  a  District  with  all  the  Privileges  of  a 
Town,  that  of  Sending  a  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  Excepted,  Be  it  therefore  Enacted, 
ftc.''  Jonathan  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Stow  was  author- 
ized to  issue  the  warrant,  which  he  did  to  Ben- 
net  Wood,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Boxborough,  to  notify  and  warn  the 
voters  to  assemble  at  their  meeting-house  on  the 
loth  of  March  inst.,  to  coniplete  the  work  of  their 
organization  by  the  election  of  the  customary  offi- 
cers. It  is  interesting  to  call  up  the  long  list 
found  in  the  old  records :  moderator,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, selectmen,  assessors,  constable,  highway  sur- 
veyors, tithing-men,  field-drivers,  hog-reeves,  fish- 
reeves,  pound-keeper,  surveyors  of  lumber,  hoops, 
leather,  vendue  master,  and  sexton. 

As  each  of  these  New  England  towns  was  such 


a  complete  democracy,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
notice  the  business  that  concerned  them  at  the  oat- 
set.  Their  philosbphy  of  the  state  held  closely  to 
self-govemmeut.  What  was  for  the  good  of  oiii 
was  for  the  good  of  all.  So  all  must  stand  to- 
gether on  the  ground  of  the  common  good.  Cer- 
tainly each  one  was  to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  own* 
destiny.  At  the  same  time  three  things  demand 
the  common  action,  and  are  well  secured  only 
through  the  corporate  life.  These  are  the  Church, 
the  school,  the  highway ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  ab- 
stract, religion,  education,  facility  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  Like  the  three  lines, -^ 
the  smallest  number  that  can  enclose  a  space;  — 
these  three  are  the  first  necessities  for  the  common- 
wealth. In  this  state  the  first  of  Uiese  has  been 
left  to  voluntary  organization  since  1833.  But  a 
century  ago  there  was  good  agreement  to  embody 
them  all  in  the  organic  law.  Boxborough  gave 
dne  attention  to  them  at  the  beginning. 

The  meetings  for  town  business  were  always 
convened  at  the  meeting-house  till  April,  1835, 
when  they  assembled  in  Bigelow's  Hall,  situated 
directly  opposite.  Tliat  year  a  town-house  was 
built  near  the  south  end  of  the  Common,  and  was 
opened  for  use  in  October.  This  remained  till  1874. 
Out  of  the  church  division  in  1829,  through  some 
changes,  came  the  Universalist  society,  which  held 
the  old  house  of  worship.  But  this  society  having 
disintegrated  and  ceased  to  use  the  house,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  town  and  transformed  into  a  town- 
liall  in  1874. 

The  Puritan  demand  for  good  deportment  is 
illustrated  in  the  early  records  of  this  town.  Se- 
peatedly  offenders  are  brought  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  fined  sundry  shillings  ''  for  swearing 
one  or  more  profane  oaths.''  Bepeatedly,  also,  by 
vote  of  the  town,  boys  are  bound  to  service;  as  in 
1807  it  was  '^  voted  to  bind  David  Green  to  Chris- 
topher Page  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  upon 
the  same  tenhs  respecting  clothing  and  schooling 
as  though  he  staid  with  his  old  master." 

Many  of  the  town-meetings  were  of  a  unique 
chamcter.  We  lack  the  details  for  their  full 
description.  The  versatile  novelist  of  the  next 
century  will  find  in  the  old  pages  a  supply  of 
quaint  and  curious  matter  for  historic  fiction.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  century  there  was  a  noticeable 
number  of  extra  meerings,  called  for  the  various 
purposes  incident  to  local  action ;  and  they  often 
illustrated  the  physical  law,  that  action  and  reac- 
tion are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.     Boun- 
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dary  lines,  roads,  schools,  town  buildings,  the  poor, 
town  prosecutions,,  kept  up  the  frequent  demand. 
There  has  been  a  little  change  in  the  boundaries, — 
most  toward  Harvard  and  Stow ;  probably  none 
toward  Acton.  The  southeast  comer  on  FLigg^s 
HiU  appears  to  be  the  sam^  as  in  17S3.  I  had 
hoped  to  note  the  chaiiges ;  but  the  descriptions 
arc,  vague,  the  comer  bounds  perishable  objects,  — 
such  as  trees,  stakes,  and  heaps  of  stones,  —  and 
the  mempry  of  the  oldest  inliabitant  cannot  define 
them  with  certainty.  The  boundary  on  the  Little- 
ton side  involved  the  two  towns  in  dispute  and 
tlireats  of  prosecution  till  1794,  when  it  was  fixed 
by.  act  of  the  legislature. 

.  The  opening  of  the  highways  would  have  been 
of  both  local. and  general  inte^st.  Some  of  them 
were  bridle  paths  at  first ;  some  were  private  ways ; 
some,  were  half  public  for  a  while,  —  that  is,  a 
farmer  was  allowed  to  have  a  gate  across  at  the 
limit  of  his  estate.  Many  of  these  descriptions, 
doubtless  good  for  their  time,  cannot  now  be  accu- 
rately traced.  The  "  Boston  road,^'  now  known  as 
"  the  old  turnpike,"  through  the  southerly  j)art  of 
the  town  from  Harvard  to  Acton,  >rill  doubtless 
be  long  known  by  that  name,  and  be  the  main 
thoroughfare.  What  answers  to  the  same  road 
appears  on  Holman's  map  of  1794.  It  was 
accepted  as  the  "  Union  Turnpike "  by  "  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace '^  at  its 
September  term,  1806.  May  11,.  1830,  it  was 
declared  a  public  highway  of  the  county  by  the 
commissioners,  in  session  at  Concord,  the  town 
appropriating  §300  for  repairs. 

I  have  referred  to  the  opposition  from  the  Little- 
ton side  to  being  incorporated  in  the  new  district. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  century  of  history.  This 
want  of  general  agreement  has  been  a  continued 
fact,  When  the  district  was  incorporated,  in  1783, 
the  boundaries  were  described  in  the  act,  and  all 
within  those  limits  was  to  be  Boxborough,  "except 
those  of  such  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  jxart  set 
off  from  Littleton  as  shall  not  within  the  Torm  of 
twelve  months  from  the  Passing  tliis  Act  Return 
their  Names  into  the  office  of  the  Secretarv  of 
this  Commonwealth,  Signifying  their  Desini  to 
become  Inhabitants  of  the  said  District.^'  It  was 
a  peculiar  exception.  It  declared  and  established 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  district,  and  yet  it  rated 
quite  a  part  of  the  polls  and  taxes  out  of  it,  unless 
changed  by  individual  request.  Tlie  towns  were 
in  repeated  *difiiculty  over  the  boundary.  At 
length  it  was  referred  to  the  General  Court,  which 


passed  an  act  fixing  the  boundary  on  the  20th  of 
Februaryj  1794.  In  that  act  it  was  further  sped* 
fied  that  those  who  still  voted  and  were  assessed 
in  Littleton,  but  at  any  time  thereafter  wished  to 
be  rated  in  Boxborough,  must  be  received  by  a 
vote  in  town-meeting.  From  time  to  time  they 
came  and  were  received.  The  greatest  number  at 
any  one  time   was  in   1827,  when  four  estates 

were  transferred.     Oiilv  two  now  remain  assessed 

• 

in  Littleton.  This  continued  tendency  to  dif- 
ference caused  a  large  number  of  extra  town- 
meetings.  Votes  were  passed  and  reconsidered 
upon  school  districts  and  the  division  of  school 
money,  repairing  the  "  meeting-house,'*  borrowing 
money,  building,  laying  out  highways,  etc.  It  has 
been  more  permanent  in  questions  of  politics  and 
religion.  But  it  is  slowly  wearing  itself  away. 
The  children  are  supposed  to  be  growing  wiser 
than  their  fathers,  so  that,  a  hundred  years  hence, 
we  anticipate  tliat  none  but  the  antiquarian  will 
suspect  it  had  ever  been. 

Those  familiar  with  the  stations  on  the  Fitch- 
bui^  railway  have  noticed  "  West  Acton  and  Box-' 
boro,"  on  the  depot  at  the  former  village.  It 
suggests  an  item  in  the  history  of  the  town.  Quite  * 
a  long  section  of  the  track  is  through  its  low  lands 
upon  the  northeast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the' 
people  here,  like  so  many  others  in  that  early  day 
of  railroads,  were  bad  prophets  about  them,  and 
did  not  verj'  cordially  welcome  the  new  invention. 
At  an  especial  town-meeting,  however,  in  June^ 
18rl'9,  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  railway  company 
for  a  station.  The  petition  was  not  granted.  Thtt  * 
village  of  West  Acton  grew  up.  In  1869  an 
effort  was  mnde  to  liave  a  part  of  Acton,  including^ 
the  villacre  of  West  Acton,  which  is  less.tlian  a 
mile  from  the  Boxborough  line,  set  off  to  Box-.' 
borough.  But  this  scheme,  intended  to  favor  both 
the  town  and  the  village,  failed  through  opposition. 
That  villaire  is  the  station  and  nearest  business' 
point  fur  the  town,  though  West  Littleton  is 
more  accessible  for  a  few. 

The  record  of  presidential  votes  shows  the  town 
to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided  in  its  political 
symjwthies  with,  for  many  years,  a  preference  to- 
ward the  democratic  side.  In  late  vears  the  divid- 
ing  lines  in  ]K)litics  and  religion  have  somewhat 
nearly  coincided.  Though  we  have  called  Box- 
boroutrh  both  a  town  and  a  district,  as  a  conven- 
ience,  and  also  correctly  to  represent  the  records, 
strictlv  it  was  a  district  tifl  1836.  The  commonlv 
accepted  date  of  the  change  is  May  1.     Not  by 
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any  special  legislative  enactment,  but  nnder  a  clanse 
of  ^  Bevised  Statutes  of  that  year.  But,  if  this 
date  be  correct,  it  did  not  at  once  enter  into  its 
full  privilege  as  a  town ;  for,  in  the  November 
following,  it  still  voted  with  Stow  for  representa- 
tive to  ihe  General  Court.  In  the  later  years,  at 
least,  of  this  representative  union,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  two  towns,  in  sending  two  represen- 
tatives, to  choose  one  from  Stow  and  one  from 
Boxborpugh.  These  votes' 'were  always  recorded 
only  at  Stow. 

The  military  history  of  Boxborough  will  be  brief. 
Not  having  been  incorporated  till  1783,  it  has  no 
colonial  or  revolutionary  record  of  its  own.  As 
Hudson  and  Everett  have  a  real,  but  not  a  separate 
record  of  the  War  of  the  Bebellion  because  not  tlien 
organized,  so  Boxborough  in  the  Bevolution  has 
her  history  with  Acton  and  the  other  neighboring 
towns.  Here,  however,  we  ought  not  to  omit  men- 
tion of  Luther  Blanchard,  whose  name  has  gone 
into  the  history  of  the  Acton  company  in  the  fight 
at  Concord  Bridge.  The  family  home  and  estates 
were  within  the  subsequent  limits  of  Boxborough, 
and  are  still  owned  and  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants. Whei^  the  company,  of  which  he  was  a  fifer, 
were  **  witlun  ten  or  fifteen  rods  of  the  bridge,  a 
single  gun  was  fired  by  a  British  soldier,  the  ball 
from  which,  passing  under  Colonel  Bobinson's  arm, 
slightly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard, 
and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  minute-men. 
Blanchard  went  to  the  house  of  ]klrs.  Barrett,  who, 
after  examining  his  wound,  mournfully  remarked, 
'A  little  more,  and  jou  'd  have  been  killed/ 
^Yes,'  said  Blanchard,  'and  a  little  more  and 
^t  would  n't  have  touched  me ; '  and  immediately 
joined  the  pursuers.''  Though  the  wound  that  day 
appeared  slight,  and  only  briefly  detained  him  from 
his  company,  it  became  the  cause  of  his  death  soon 
after. 

The  town  makes  no  military  record  beyond  mus- 
ter-days and  keeping  the  customary  military  organ- 
ization and  ammunition— -lead,  powder,  and  fiints 
— at  the  meeting-house,  till  1794 ;  when  a  special 
town-meeting  was  called  on  the  18th  of  August 
''  to  see  what  the  town  will  do  about  raising  the 
eight  men,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  con- 
gress, and  give  any  instructions  to  Capt.  \7hitcomb 
about  the  same.''  They  voted  the  ''encourage- 
ment," that  "each  man  that  lists  as  a  soldier, 
agreeable  to  Besolves  of  Congress,  shall  have  the 
public  pay  as  wages  made  up  by  the  Town ;  to 
each  man  tlic  sum  of  five  pounds  eight  shillings 


per  month  for  the  time  they  serve  in  the  anny; 
and  that  they  shall  have  six  shillings  in  part  of 
their  pay  paid  them  when  they  do  list  and  engage, 
if  they  do  not  march  out  of  town,  and  the  sum  of 
eighteen  shillings  more  when  they  march  in  order 
to  join  the  army."  In  October,  three  years  later, 
another  special  meeting  was  called  to  raise  soldiers, 
and  bounties  were  also  offered.  Again,  in  1808, 
1812^  and  1814,  ttie  town  was  called  upon  for 
quotas  of  men,  and  at  these  times  various  boun- 
ties were  offered  for  their  enlistment.  Beyond  the 
necessary  record  for  muster-days  and  militia-rolls 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  noted  in  military 
affairs  rill  tlie  late  civil  war.  No  town-meetings 
in  belialf  of  the  war  were  held  in  1861.  The  first 
recorded  meeting  was  July  23, 1862,  when  a  bounty 
of  $100  was  offiered  for  each  volunteer.  Immedi- 
ately there  were  offered  in  addition  "five  dollars 
apiece  to  those  that  vrill  enlist  within  three  days 
and  be  accepted."  In  October  of  the  same  year 
$150  were  voted  to  each  volunteer,  and  also  to 
each  drafted  man,  "  to  be  paid  after  they  are  mus- 
tered into  service."  In  November  the  same  bounty 
was  extended  to  the  substitutes  of  drafted  men. 
The  highest  bounty  offered  was  in  September,  1864, 
when  the  town  '^  voted  to  pay  $125  in  gold  to 
each  recruit  to  fill  the  town's  quota."  The  advance 
in  gold  that  month  was  from  85  to  165 ;  which 
at  the  highest,  or  even  at  the  average,  made  the 
bounty  a  large  one.  A  good  number  of  the  young 
men  of  the  town  became  volunteers.  "  Five  per- 
sons came  forward  and  enlisted "  under  one  calL 
Boxborough  furnished  for  the  war  fifty-one  men, 
which  was  a  surplus  of  seven  over  and  above  all 
demands.  None  of  them  were  commissioned  offi- 
cers. *'  Tlie  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated 
and  expended  by  the  town  for  war  purposes,  exclu- 
sive of  state  aid,  was  $7,046.87.  The  amount  of 
money  ral<^  and  expended  by  the  town  during 
the  war  for  state  aid  U>  soldiera'  families,  and  which 
was  repaid  by  the  commonwealth,  was  $1,347.53. 
About  $200  was  raised  by  the  ladies  of  the  town 
for  the  Qmstian  Commission."*  The  town  duti- 
fully and  generously  abated  the  taxes  of  her  sol- 
dier when  in  the  service. 

Boxborough  never  became  the  seat  of  any  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  nor  has  it  had  the 
requisite  number  of  families  for  a  high  school. 
Of  course  the  smallest  town  would  not  naturally 
make  any  great  exhibit  in  education.  The  names 
of  her  sons  and  daughters  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
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ilogues  of  neighboring,  and  sometimes  more 
lote^  academies.  But  the  Puritan  idea  of  local 
jcation  Was  at  once  put  into  operation.  In  the 
le  year  ot  their  incorporation  they /'voted  to 
e  fotir  months'  schooling  this  year,  and  that  the 
ctmen  provide  and  proportion  the  same."  The 
-  proportion "  here  does  not  appear  to  refer  to 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  between 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  separation  of  the  sexes 
appears  to  have  continued  some  time ;  for  we  find 
in  1787  money  was  granted  to  have  "four  mouths' 
mans*  and  four  months'  wimings'  schooling."  Oc- 
casionally the  town  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the 
sex'  of  the  teacher;  as  in  1784  it  was  voted  "to 
have  a  schoolmaster  six  months."  Ten  vears  later 
the  particular  choice  ceased. .  Then  the  committee 
were  instructed  to"  hire  a  school  master  or  masters, 
and  mistress  or  mistresses,  as  shall  he  most  con- 
venient  for  the  town's  good."  For  eleven  years 
the  schools  seem  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
selectmen.  Tlien  they  began  to  choose  a  special 
committee,  but  this  office  was  not  permanently 
established  till  some  years  later.  The  schools  were 
frequently  returned  to  the  care  of  the  selectmen. 
Work  in  schools  is  now  becoming  quite  popular. 
Tlie  cycle  of  the  ages  has  revolved.  The  sentiment 
of  this  little  town  had  passed  away  from  it  in  17.94, 
when  it  was  voted  "that  no  work  should  be  done 
in  or'  at  the  woman's  scliool,  as  there  usuallv  hath 
been ;  but  the  time  to  be  spent  in  instructing  the 
children  to  read  and  w  right."  Tliere  appears  no 
specific  recdrd  of  the  wage^  of  teachers  for  some 
time.  Doubtless  the  pay  in  Boxbo  rough  was  com- 
mensurate with  that  in  surrounding  towns.  The 
teachers  of  the  present  day  will  be  glad  that  they  do 
not  live  in  "  the  good  old  times/'  when  they  read 
that  in  17S7  there  were  "  granted  fifteen  pounds 
for  to  hire  schoolins;,  four  monthtit'  man's  and  four 
months'  woman's  schooling."  Whether  there  was 
a  school-house  within  the  limits  of  the  newlv  in- 
corporated  district  is  doubtful.  Nothing  extant 
here  seems  to  imply  it.  No  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures indicate  one.  Probably  the  children  all 
came  tocpether  to  one  school  till  1786,  when  a  vote 
was  passed  dividing  the  town  "  equally  into  quar- 
ters," and  a  committee  of  four  was  chosen  to  do  it. 
This  division  of  the  town  into  quarters  for  the 
schools  has  always  remained.  The  number  has 
never  been  clianged.  The  jiarticular  boundaries 
have  been  clianged  at  times,  app'irently  sometimes 
for  the  convenience  of  families,  and  sometimes  for 
the  more  satisfactory  distribution  of  district  taxes. 


The  location  of  the  respective  school-boosea  has 
continued  nearly  the  same.  The  greatest  change 
has  been  in  the  northeast  quarter,  probably,  due 
to  the  opening  of  roads,  and  a  slight  change  in 
the  southeast.  •  But  town  committees  are  some* 
times  dilatory  in  their  business.  The  committee 
appointed  to  quarter  the  town  evidently  failed  in 
their  duty.  Things  continued  as  before  till  late 
in  1790,  when  a  new  committee  was  instructed 
"to  accomplish  the  business,"  which  they  did, 
and  made  their  report  in  the  following  March. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  house  had  already  been 
erected  in  the  first  district;  for  at  this  meeting 
forty-five  pounds  were  appropriated  to  build  three 
school-houses,  to  be  divided  equally,  with  the  par- 
ticular mention  that  the  first  district  should  receive 
their  part  of  the  money.  These  several  schopl- 
houses  seem  to  have  been  some  years  in  building. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  all  completed  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  century.  After  1808  all  rec- 
ord  of  building  ceases  for  a  long  time.  The  ap* 
propriation  of  money  for  separate  schools  for  the 
sexes,  "six  months'  man's  and  six  monthtt*  wo- 
man's schooling,"  continued  till  1802.  The  town 
records  contain  only  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  schools  henceforth  till  1S40. 
Money  is  annually  appropriated,  and  the  committee 
is  chosen.  Some  question  occasionally  comes  up 
as  to  the  bounds  of  the  districts,  and.  so  soxne 
estates  are  transferred;  or  there  is  a  vote  to, re- 
arrange the  districts.  An  appropriation  for  a  sing- 
ing-school is  occasionally  made. 

The  district  system  prevailed  during  most  of  t^ 
historv  of  the  town,  but  is  now  abolished.  No 
reports  of  the  length  or  condition  of  the  schools 
are  recorded  till  1840-  The  reports  that  then  began 
to  be  recorded  were  worthy  of  publication.  JTifsj 
are  noticeable  for  their  earnestness,  commpn-sense, 
and  discretion.  The  one  presented  in  1846  may 
be  given  as  an  example  of  brevity :  "  Your  com- 
mittee would  report  that  in  their  opinion  the 
schools,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  b^^ 
wisely  and  judiciously  managed  the  past  year.'* 
In  1813,  "through  the  Hberal  encouragement  of 
the  legislature,"  circulating  libraries  of  useful  books 
began  to  be  established  in  each  of  the  school- 
houses.  DurinjT  these  years  the  school  vear  was 
divided  into  two  terms.  Later,  as  the  terms  weire 
lengthened,  it  was  divided  into  three  terms;  this 
arrauircniput.  still  continues.  Each  of  the  four 
schools  has  become  small.  An  unsuccessful  effort 
has  been  made  ta  diminish  the  number. 
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The  annual  Report  was  first  printed  in  1853.. 
The  northeast  diatrict  began  the  work  of  schooU 
house  reform  by  building  anew,  or  making  most 
thorough  repairs,  in  1842.  The  otiier  quarters  of 
the  town  slowly  followed  the  good  example.  The 
school-houses  now  are  suitable,  convenient,  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  We  are  unable  to  learn  that 
any  of  the  sons  gf  Boxborough  have  as  yet  received 
a  liberal  education,  save  two  sons  of  Be  v.  Mr.  Wil- 
laid,  who  followed  their  father,  and  were  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1793  and  1S09.  A  good  common 
sch9ol  or  academic  education,  and  a  life  of  business, 
quiet  or  stirring,  has  better-suited  the  genius  of  the 
people.    But ''  the  times  are  changing." 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  valu- 
able part  of  the  history  of  this  quiet  town  is  on 
its  religious  side.  The  preamble  to  the  act  of 
incorporation  shows  that  the  town  might  never 
have  been  set  off,  except  for  the  religious  needs  of 
the  settlers.  The  store,  the  shop,  and  even  the 
post-office  have  disappeared  from  the  old  centre  on 
the  hill.  By  persistent  effort  the  church  still 
survives,  though  moved  from  its  original  location. 
Earijr  New  England  character  had  something  origi- 
nal, independent,  decided,  in  it,  which  found  its 
natural  element  in  religion,  and  its  theatre  of 
action  in  the  church.  A  certain  quaintness  in  its 
expression,  characteristic  of  our  Puritan  ancestors, 
w^  not  less  noticeable  in  Boxborough  than  else- 
where. The  records  of  the  first  church  are  gone. 
By  the  former  identity  of  the  town  and  the  parish,, 
the  eariy  town  records,  however,  have  preserved  to 
08  most  of  the  important  transactions.  It  was  in 
the  town-meeting  that  much  of  the  present  busi- 
neai  of  the  church  was  done.  It  was  an  article  in 
the  warrant  in  1783, ''  To  see  if  the  Town  will  take 
any  Measures  for  to  regulate  Singing  on  the  Lord's 
Day  or  appoint  Quiristers  for  the  same."  And  it 
wa^'^  voted  to  Chuse  four  Quiristers,  As  followetb.'' 
It  was  voted  in  town-meeting  in  1796  ^'tliat  Dr. 
Belknap's  Books  should  be  used  for  singing  in 
th^  Congregation  of  Boxborough  in  room  of  Dr. 
Watts'  Books.''  The  town-meeting  in  the  same 
year  "voted  and  seated  Ens.  Samuel  Wether- 
b^  in  the  fore-seat  below,  and  Samuel  Draper 
seated  in  the  fore-seat  of  the  side  gallery."  Two 
years  later  the  same  autocracy,  imbued  with  gener- 
ous sentiments  "  voted  tliat  the  Methodist  preach- 
ers may  preach  in  the  meeting-house  in  said 
Boxborough  on  the  week-days  during  the  town's 
pleasure,  but  not  to  molest  or  interrupt  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilbrd,  when  he  shall  appoint  any 


lecture  or  time  to  preach  in  said  meeting-houee  at 
his  pleasure."  A  month  later  it  was  **  voted  to 
tax  all  persons  to  the  minister's  rate  agreeable^  to 
the  Constitution."  Bepeat^y  at  the  town-meeting 
persons  had  tlieir  minister's  rate  abated  on  cer- 
tifying that  they  worshipped  with  some  other  body 
and  made  tlieir  payments  there.  It  never  was 
made  plainer  than  in  these  early  New  England 
towns  that  the  body  corporate  intended  to  do 
nothing  unreasonable;  and  also  esteemed  it  its 
duty,  to  see  that  the  different  members  thereof 
omitted  to  do  nothing  reasonable.  Constantly  jeal- 
ous of  personal  independence,  as  late. as  1860  it 
was  ordered ''  that  tlie  school  committee  should  not 
be  biassed  by  any  sectarian  religion."  Let  us  recall 
the  t^odut'  operandi  in  completing  the  meeting- 
house. It  was  the  prominent  business  of  sundry 
town-meetings.  The  ground-plan  was  drawn  for 
twenty-two  pews.  The  people  were  then  to  pur- 
chase their  **  pue  ground,"  build  the  pews  at  their 
own  cost,  and  occupy  them  ''  till  they  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  the  same."  When  the  pews  were  sold,  the 
meeting  showed  its  deference  to  property  in  pass- 
ing a  vote  that  'Uhe  first  twenty-two  highest 
payera  have  the  first  offer  of  the  pews,  as  is  digni- 
fied and  prized  according  to  their  pay,  and  that 
the  highest  pew  be  offered  to  the  highest  payer, 
giving  him  or  them  the  choice  of  that  or  any  other 
pew  they  or  he  like  better  at  the  same  price ;  and 
if  the  first  twenty-two  highest  refuse  to  take  the 
pews,  then  they  are  to  be  offered  unto  the  next 
twenty-two  highest  payers,  and  so  on  iu  proportion, 
till  all  have  had  the  offer,  if  need  be."  It  was  voted 
to  have  the  house  finished  in  November,  1784. 
The  church  was  organized  on  the  29th  of  April 
preceding.  No  records  or  traditions  arp  left  to 
tell  what  brilliant  amy  of  candidates  came  with 
high  hopes  for  the  new  pastorate.  But  we  find, 
that  when  November  came,  the  town  voted  ^'to 
concur  with  the  church  of  Boxborough  in  giving 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Joseph  Willard  a  call  to  settle  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  said  Boxborough."  It 
took  repeated  town-meetings  to  fix  the  terms  of  his 
settlement.  At  length  the  final  vote  was  passed 
December  27, "  not  to  give  Eev.  Mr.  Willard  half- 
pay  so  long  as  he  indureth  his  natural  life,  but  to 
pay  the  Bev.  Mr.  Joseph  Willard  £75  of  money 
annually  in  silver  money  at  six  shillings  eight 
pence  per  ounce,  and  find  twenty  cords  of  wood  for 
his  fire  annuiiUy,  so  long  as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Willard 
sliall  supply  the  Pulpit  in  said  town  of  Boxborough, 
and  no  longer."    The  furnishing  the  wood  was 
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annually  left  oat  to  the  lowest  bidder  in  town- 
meeting. 

The  years  1815-1818  were  a  time  of  consider- 
able  cbntroversy  about  Repairing  the  old  meeting- 
h6use  or  building  a  new  one.  Votes  were  passed ; 
then  specinl  meetings  were  called,  and  they  were  re- 
considered. As  the  hill  on  which  the  old' meeting- 
house stood  was  some  distance  west  of  the  centre^ 
quite  a  party  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  was  in 
favor  not  only  of  building  anew,  but  of  placing  the 
new  house  nearer  the  actual  centre.  In  May,  1816, 
the  whole  matter  of  building  gr  rei>airing  was  left 
to  a  committee  of  three,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  were 
non-residents.  Tliis  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  building  on  a  site  quite  near  the  actual  centre. 
The  town  refused  to  adopt  the  report.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  Nove'mljer  a  petition  was  presented,  signed 
by  twenty-three  residents  of  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  asking  to  have  a  new  meeeting-house,  or  one 
located  on  or  near  the  spot  named  by  the  com- 
mittee of  reference,  or  else  to  be  discharged,  and 
have  liberty  to  go  to  the  respective  towns  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Tliough  the  town  had 
ever  been  democratic,  this  brought  the  doctrine  of 
secession  into  practice  too  near  home.  It  voted 
"  to  pass  over  the  article."  Various  efforts  were 
made  in  town-meetings  to  reconcile  both  parties. 
But  a  new  meeting-house  was  not  built,  nor  were 
ariy  thorough  repairs  made.  By  suggestion  from 
the  people  Mr.  Willard  withdrew  from  his  long  and 
laborious  pastorate  in  December,  1823,  when  just 
completing  his  eighty-second  year.  He  continued 
to  reside  at  the  parsonage  till  his  death  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  the  first  pas- 
tor of  this  little  church  was  a  well-educated  though 
not  a  brilliant  man;  faithful  in  his  ministry,  and 
held  in  reverent  esteem  by  his  peoj)le.  His  work 
was  in  a  huinble  and  limited  sphere.  But  in  "  fill- 
ing his  place  with  credit  to  himself  and  usefuhiess 
to  liis  people,"  he  rendercnl  that  scr%'ice  to.  his 
countn*  and  Christianitv  which  will  never  l)e  vol- 
ued  too  highly.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Willanl 
brought  quite  a  turn  in  affairs.  Though  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  disconnoctini?  the 
churches  and  the  state  was  not  passed  till  Novem- 
ber, 1 833,  yet  Boxborougli  no  longer  appr()])riatr(l 
the  salary  and  paid  for  twenty  cortls  of  wood  from 
its  treasurv.  When  the  Rev.  Aaron  Picket  cjinie 
to  be  their  next  minister,  thev  voted  ''not  to  settle 
him,  but  to  hire  him  for  one  vear,  after  what 
money  is  already  raised  be  i*xpended,  to  preach  for 
them  in  Boxborough,  providetl  he  will  stay  atid 


they  can  get  money  enough  to  jhy  bim/'  -The 
division  which  occurred  in  so  many  churches  was 
near  at  hand  here.  The  break  was  n6t  a  sudden 
one.  Li  1828  they  voted  "  to  let  each  denomination 
haA'e  the  meeting-house  their  proportionable  part  of 
the  time,  according  to  the  valuation.*'  A  committee 
was  then  chosen  in  which  each  denomination  was 
represented.  The  appearance,  however,  is,  thai  the 
money  was  not  raised  by  assessment,  but  by  sub- 
scription. Tlie  final  separation  came  in  18i9,  onr 
the  question  of  inviting  the  Kev.  James  R.  Ciish- 
ing  to  the  pstorate.  The  church  was  in  his  favor ; 
the  parish,  adverse.  Tlie  difference  was  iii  "  re- 
ligious sentiment.''  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of 
May  the  church  voted  "that,  having  failed  to  sc- 
cure  the  concurrence  of  the  First  Parish  in  inviting 
Mr.  Gushing  -fo  become  our  Religious  Teacher,  we 
prbceed  to  take  the  steps  prescribed  by  Law  to 
form  a  New  Society."  The  same  dat  such  a 
society  was  legally  formed,  called  the  Evangelical 
Congregational  Society,  which  speedily  concumed 
with  the  church  in  giving  a  call  for  settlement  to 
Mr.  Gushing.  Tlie  First  Parish  continued  its  ot^ 
gnnization  for  several  years,  with  more  or  less  of 
Sabbath  sen'ice.  But  it  slowly  crumbled  away. 
The  new  society  and  church  concluded  to  erect 
their  house  of  worship  southeast  of  the  old  centre, 
where  the  road  to  Stow  drosses  the  old  Boston' 
turnpike,  where  they  now  have  a  church  and  par- 
sonage. Their  continuance  has  been  through  per- 
sistent effort.  The  scars  of  the  old  wounds  still 
remain.  With  a  few  changes.  Orthodox  and  Uni- 
versalist  have  stood  ajwrt,  looking  at  each  other, 
but  leaving  it  to  a  coming  generation  to  forget  the 
former  days  of  division,  and  to  be  iuterested  to- 
gether in  the  Christian  religion.  The  need  that 
gave  the  town  its  organization  taiust  be  the  neied 
that  vriW  presen-e  it. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  town  is  hilly  and  rodky. 
Limestone  abounds  in  sufficient  quantities' on  the 
Littleton  side,  so  that  the  burning  of  lime  was 
made  quite  a  business  several  years  ago.  The  soil, 
not  deep,  is  pn>ductive.  The  wcidth  of  the  famlers 
has  been  in  their  milch  cows;  and  of  late  tlieir 
best  success  has  bwn  iti  furnishing  milk  for  the 
IWton  market.  Tnvs  grow  luxuriantly.  Grape- 
vines are  on  every  roiidside.  Berries  abound  in 
tlie  pastures.  Ik'ing  only  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Boston,  vegetables,  apples,  grapes,  pears,  peafcbes, 
berries,  are  extensively  culiivated  and  successfully 
raised,  to  be  supplied  fresh  to  the  market.  The 
farmers  are  organized  for  discussion  of  their  inter- 
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taka  id  the  winter  eremngs,  ud  for  a  bteauial  twt 
vhicb  ia  nude  vny  successful. 

Boxboroi^U  bu  tlie  stable  &nn-life  of  Ne« 
En^nd,  discreet  to  eonservarisin.  A  noticeable 
number  of  the  estates  have  continued  in  the  same 
fiunity  possession  for  more  than  a  centnr^.  The 
first  records  of  the  town  give  us  the  names  of  Tay- 
lor, 'W'etberbee,  Mead,  Stevens,  Stone,  Blanchaid, 
Whitcbmbj  Batcheller,  aod  others.    These  that  are 


given  have  all  continned.  Most  of  tfaenr  have 
multiplied.  The  first  sin  an'still  in  possenioB  o( 
the  hrms  lipon  which  their  fathers  were  probaUj 
the  original  settlers.  Many  of  the  boos. of  tbe 
town  have  failcen  iiononible  positions  in  basinea. 
None  have  risen  to  ^  heights  of  public  bme; 
none  have  fallen  into  the  depths  of  shame  and  dta- 
honor:  It  has  bem  a  remarkable  town  for"  keep- 
ing on  the  even  tenor  of  its  waj." 


BRIGHTON. 


BT   UT.   FXEDEBIC  A.  WBITKn. 


I  HE  entire  age  of  the  town  of 
Brighton  as  a  distinct  incor- 
porated roonicipality  was  but 
»isty-six  years,  two  months,  and 
twenty-seven  days.  This  period 
wgs  embraced  between  the  date 
of  the  act  of  incorporation,  Feb- 
ruEtrr  21,  1S07,  and  the  date  of 
the  act  of  anuexation,  May  21, 
1S73,  vhich  was  accepted  by  the 
city  and  town,  October  8,  1873,  to  take  full  effect 
on  the  first  Monday  (5]  of  Janiiarr,  1874.  The 
township  of  Brighton  survived  twenty^iglit  years 
tbe  township  of  her  venerable  mother,  Cambridge, 
iUostrious  progenitor  of  so  many  successive  dis- 
tinct municipalities. 

But  though  the  town  life  of  Brighton  is  brief, 
an  earlier  date  and  more  hoary  age  is  symbolized 
by  its  seal,  on  this  page.  In  186-1  tbe  writer 
of  this  sketch  was  requested  to  submit  a  device  for 
the  seal.  This  he  suggested  from  what  hod  long 
been  a  prominent  business  of  the  place,  second 
only  to  that  which  had  made  the  town  the  great 
cattle-market  of  Xetv  England,  allied  with  its  floral 
and  agricultural  gardens,  its  nurveries  and  green- 
houses, its  fruit  and  forest  trees,  xnnes,  shrubs, 
botanical  and  medicjL  plants.  Tlie  enterprise  and 
establishments  of  the  Winship  Brothers,  Jonathan 
and  Francis,  who  began  i?i  a  small  way,  some  sev- 
enty years  ago,  on  AVashington  Street,  opposite 
their  mansion-house,  and  who  were  pioneers  in  this 
attractive  and  ennobling  work,  not  only  here,  but 
indeed  M-a11  New  England,  have  been  foUowed 
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Warren,  Ever*  and  Bock.  Story,  Smith,  Brackett, 
Crouglian,  and  many  others  in  the  past  and  the 
present,  who  have  been  thus  identified  with  the 
trade  in  seeds  and  Sowers,  in  trees  and  fmita.  The 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry  has  been  long  a  Spe- 
cialty here,  as  the  extensive  gronnds  of  the  Scott 
Brothers,  originators  of  the  two  noted  varietiea, 
the  Brighton  Pine  and  the  Scotts*  Seedling,  and 
the  grounds  of  many  others  testify,  while  tbe  rich 
and  luscious  grapes,  grovn  abundantly  here  both 
in  the  open  air  and  in  hoUhonsea,  make  the  seal 
more  significant. 

As  the  market  design  had  been  long  engraved 
on  tbe  bills  of  one  of  the  state  banks  of  the  town, 
in  order  not 
duplicate  that,  tbe 
garden  design  was 
approved  by  tbe 
sehvtinen  for  the  i 
seal.  The  phice  I 
was  in  early  times  1 
often,  though  not  ' 
nniformly,  desig- 
nated as  "  Little 
Cambridge,"  where 
many  of  the  origivnl  Cambridge  settlers,  as  Biehanl 
Djna,  1640,  Elder  Richard  Champney,  1635,  and 
Nathaniel  Sparhiitrk  mnde  tlieir  homes.  Thus  an 
antiquity  was  claimed  for  it  coeval  with  that  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  seal  was  inscribed,  "  Little 
Cambridge,  a  part  of  Cambridge,  founded  1630. 
Brifrhton  incorporated  1807."  The  seal  was  fint 
used  on  the  official  reports  of  1865,  and  subse- 
quently im  all  town  documents,  orders,  billsj  etc.. 
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until  annexation.  It  is  now^  irith  the  seals  and 
all  the  lecords  oJt  this  and  of.  the  other  towns 
and  cities  joined  with  Boston^  in  charge  of  the 
cit^  ckrk. 

We  have  said  that ''  Little  Gambridge  *',  was  not 
the  aniform  early  designation  of  tlie  place.  It  is 
a  Biistake^  to  be  learned  on  but  slight  knowledge  of 
original  Cambridge  records  and  history,  to  suppose 
that  "Little  Cambridge"  was  oftener  employed 
than  ''  South  Cambridge,"  or  "  South  Side/''  or 
"  Hiird  Parish/'  or  "  Third  Precinct/'  or  "  South- 
erly  part  of  the  First  Parish/'  or  "  Inliabitants  on 
the  South  Side  of  the  River/'  which  latter  expres- 
sion President  Holyoke  of  the  college  used  on 
some  very  ancient  receipts,  which  are  preserved, 
for  money  paid  him  for  occasional  pulpit  ser\'ices 
here.  Indeed,  the  records  of  the  Fwt  Church 
embodied  here  are  inscribed  on  the  cover,  "  Rec- 
ords of  the  Third  Church  of  Christ  in  Cam- 
bridge/' .^ 

'*  The  New  Towne,"  Uien,  bom  in  1630,  as  shown 
on  her  own  seal  and  on  Brighton's,  in  good  hope 
of  being  not  only  ''a  fortified  Town,"  but  the 
metropolis  of  die  country,  and  seat  of  a  grand 
public  school,  was  not  fairly  baptized  ''Cambridge'' 
until  1638.  The  offshoots  from  the  parent  stock, 
alluded  to  in  our  opening,  comprise  a  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  early  Cambridge  history. 
Meanwhile  the  desire  of  separate  church  accommo- 
dations on  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  steadily 
growing.  Jt  is- not  known  how  early  public  wor- 
ship was  held  liere  on  the  Sabbath,  but  as  soon 
certainly  as  1730 -^r  1734.  Rev.  Dr.  Foster,  the 
first  settled  minister,  was  ordained  in  the  old  church, 
erected  in  11^^.  But  in  his  dedication  sermon  of 
1311,  of  the  new  church,  which,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  fence,  still  stands  in  its  place,  he  says :  ''  Not 
li  century  has  yet  elapsed  since  your  fathers  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belonged  [old  First  Parish  on  north  or  college 
side]  to  worsliip.  by  themselves  during  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year.  This  they  deemed  a  privilege 
worthy  of  their  .desire  and  pursuit,  thougli  con-i 
strained  to  congregate  in  a  deserted  private  house." 
Nothing  is  known  of  that  edifice,  but  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  time-worn  record  which  has 
been  preserved :  "  Cambridge,  November  16,  17^59. 
We  the  subscribers  do  oblige  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
&Cv  to  pay  unto  Messrs.  Daniel  Dana,  William 
Brown,  William  Dana,  Committee,  each  representa- 
tive sum  annexed  to  our  names  for  the  use  of  a 
minister  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  at  a 


boose. formerly  used  for  the  worship  of  God  in 
South  Cambridge  for  every  week  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February,  and  Maix^h,— rts 
witness  our  hands  and  date,  Daniel  Dana,  Samuel 
Smith,  Benjamin  Dana,  Thomas  Sparhawk,  Hugh 
Scott,  William  Dana,  Richard  Champney."  The 
moneys  set  gainst  the  names  are  in  English  rates. 
But  something  better  than  the  "  deserted  private 
house  "  is  soon  wanted,  as  appears  from  two  aiiv 
cient  manuscript  papers  which  have  floated  down 
from  the  past. 

"  Canibridge.  January  jT  29th,  1738  -  9.  —  At  a  meeting 
of  The  Inhabitants  on  the  South  side  of  Charles  Elver, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Dana  chosen  Moderator.  Foied, — That 
Messrs.  ^muel  Smith,  Benjamin  Dana,  W*  Brown,  £be&- 
ezer  Smith,  and  Thomas  Sparhawk  be  a  Committee  to  pro- 
vide a  meeting-house  spot. 

"  Also  Voted,  —  Tliat  Messrs  TT"  Brown  and  Abraham 
Beverly  compute  the  charge  of  a  meeting  house.  Then 
Foted,  —  That  this  m-^eting  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  thd 
15th  of  February,  at  6  of  the  clock,  aftenioon,  at  the  house 
of  Mr..Thos.  Dana,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee." 

"Cambridge,  Feb.  y  loth,  1738 -9:  The  Committee 
report  that  they  have  provided  a  Spot  of  Land  in  the  South 
West  Comer  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  8mith*s  land  that  was 
formerly  Thos.  Cheny's.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  compute  the  charge,  fin^  that  the  charge  of  a 
meeting  house  fit  to  meet  in  doth  amount  to  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty  pounds  Each  of  the  reports  read  and 
accepted.  Foied,^—1\ioi  Messrs.  W*  Brown,  Benjamin 
Dana,  Samuel  Smith,  Ebenezer  Smith,  and  Thos.  Sparhawk 
be  a  Committee  to  see  wliat  may  be  obtained  by  subscrip- 
tions. Fotedy  —  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the 
15th  of  March  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thos.  Dana,  at  six 
o'clock,  afternoon." 

"  March  y*  15th.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  ii^«a 
adjournment,  Foted,  —  That  if  the  Committee  can  obtain 
Three  Hundred  pounds  by  subscription,  then  to  provide  for 
building.  Then  Foied,  —  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
to  the  16th. of  April,  tothehouse  of  Mr.  Thos.  Dana  at  two 
o'clock  p.  M." 

**  March  y*  9th,  1742  -  3.  Whereas  we  the  inhabitants  on 
the  South  side  of  Charles  River  in  Cambridge  have  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  build  a  meeting-house  for  tlie  Public  Wor- 
ship of  God  upon  a  spot  of  ground  which  they  have  lately 
purchased  for  that  purpose,  provided  a  sum  shall  be  raised 
sufficient  to  defray  the  charge  of  building  said  meeting- 
house, —  Therefore  we,  the  subscribers  (being  willing  to 
encourage  such  a  good  work)  Do  promise  to  pay,  each  one 
his  Representative  sum  set  against  his  name,  in  work,  or 
in  such  materials  as  the  Committee  that  is  appointed  will 
accept  of.  And  if  the  said  Committee  shall  refuse  to 
accept  of  some  l^bor  and  Materials  that  shall  be  offered 
by  any  of  us  the  said  Subscribers,  we  do  further  promise 
to  pay,  each  of  us.  our  representative  sums  wliicb  we 
have  subscribed,  in  good  pflssabte  Bills  of  Ci:edit  Old 
Tenor  t(i(  him  tlmt  said  inlmbi touts  shall  chouse  for  their 
Collector;  when  the  said  Collector  shall  Demand   the 
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Mm;  w  uiyput  thereof  for  to  Defraj Qw Chmige  tlwt 
•hall  uise  upon  buildinff  ud  flni^h^nff  the  above  nil 
naeliaK-boue. 


DuuelDuia 
W*  Brown 
BeiiJBiniii  Duu 
Ebeoe*.  SmitU 
William  Daiuk 
Beujamin  Cheiiaj 
JoKnESlit 
Thoi.  Thwing 
Abijali  Leanicd 
Joaiah  Brovu 
Joilim  Fuller 


NcMh  SpnriiBwk  80 

Samuel  Pliipps  80 

Tlwnuis  Spnriiawk  35 

Iijdia  Smttoa  6 
Tliunios  Park  6 

J<dm  Oiaimm  IS 

FraDcii  Wells  SO 

Samuel  Brid^liam  40 

Solomon  Ilohbiiis  15 

Nath'l  Cumiiuftluni  42" 

'  Had  all  the  corily  and  extravagant  clmrclics  of 
fame  Utter  days  been  lavored  witli  tlie  same  wis- 


dom dis|dayed  in  tiiis  earij  meeting-liotue  enter' 
prise,  fewer  would  have  proved  sucli  sod  raillitoiin 
tboat  the  necks  rA  their  projeeton.  This  vh  the 
gospel  recipe  for  church  building :"  For  which 
of  yon  intending  to  build  a  tower,  litteth  not  down 
first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  hare  suffi- 
cient to  finish  it."  The  spot  of  Und  has  been 
HCtircd,  the  cost  has  been  connted ;.  more  than,  the 
sum  estimated  for  "a  meeting-house  fit  to  meet 
in"  has  been  pledged,  and  by  true  and  earnest 
men,— and  why  should  tlipy/iot  build?  Donbt- 
less  each  one  encouraged  his  brotlier;  and  tfaiuk 
not  that  the  committee  in  cliarge  "  refused  to  ac- 
cept auglit  of  hibor  or  materials"  so  freely  and 
deroDtly  offered  for  the  house  of  God.    They  did 


9^ 


^.^M^'i 


"^".*>^ 


•U  flnt  Ckucfe  fC  Bri^SMt  tncM  ITM,  mmnI  Ull. 


bnild.  Tile  reader  may  see  the  fac-siraile  of  their 
.  humble  meeting-house,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  ago,  on  our  modem  pnge !  More  humble  it 
was  when  first  erected  tlian  appears  here,  since  it 
was  then  witlioat  tower  or  porch.  Tlie  former  on 
its  west  and  the  ktter  on  its  enat  side  were  a]>pended 
in  1794,  just  fifty  yenrs  later  thi\n  the  main  houw, 
furnishing  stairs  to  the  galleries,  which  stairs  row 
at  first  from  the  comers  of  the  church  floor.  So 
Brookline's  first  church,  built  in  1713j  nine  years 


after  the  town's  incorfmnition,  did  not  receive  its 
steeple  until  1771,  fifty-eight  years  after.' 

We  liave  no  account  of  tlie  dedication  of  this 
ancient  chnrch,  but  may  confidently  say  that  ai 
devout  dedication  was  not  withlield.  The  beloved 
Appleton  of  the  First  Church  of  Cambridge,  and 
minister  to  most  of  those  who  had  erected  the 
house,  and  Cooke  of  the  Second  Parish,  Menotomy, 

■  Oa  tbc  rifiht  of  tin  engrsTiiig  U  teen  Uk  (Wmti  hoBwi 
fanattlj  Vmcaden  ertaU. 
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or'  West  C&fflbridge,  then  ordained  five  yean,  and 
Allen  of  Brookline,  Storer  of  "Watertown,  and 
Hancock  of  Lexington,  witb  others,  may  have 
participated  in  tfae  services. 

However  it  may  have  been  dedicated,  ire  have 
docotnentary  evidence  thatthc  meeting-hduse  was 
duly  "  dignified."  An  early  Qniversal  custom  of 
Nev  England  was  to  "  seat "  tlie  stated  members 
of  the  worshipping  assembly.  There  was  a  stand- 
ing'committee  for  this  purpose.  Tliose  seats  were 
to  be  permanently  retained.  Various  scales  for 
guiding  the  committee  as  instructions,  nr  grounds 
of  promotion,  seem  to  have  prevniled  in  different 
places.  In  some  t6wiis,  positions  of  public  trust, 
piou8'  dispositions  and  behavior,  peculiar  service- 
ableness,  made  ground  of  distinction.  In  Xewton 
it  was  voted  that  "  age  and  gifts  "  should  be  the 
criterion,  or  standard.  In  the  town  of  Heading 
"  real  estate  and  age  "  were  prescribt^ ;  while  else- 
where it  was  enacted  that  "  no  precedence  on  ac- 
count of  birtli  or  rank  "  shimid  roiistitute  a  claim. 
Tliis  business  st^irts  here  to  liave  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, as  by  the  following  early  deliberations :  — 

"South  Cambridge,  December yitli,  1744.  At  n  meeU 
ing  of  the  Inhabitants  bcins  subscribers  ontj,  —  Captain 
Dans  cbosen  Moderator,  —  Foled.^To  cliuse  a  committee 
to  la;  out  Uic  Pue  lots,  and  set  a  price  upon  t  Item, -^digmf; 
the  same  and  Project  a  method  to  settle,  or  sell  the  Same 
to  ^e  subscribers,  and  moke  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. FoleJ,  —  Tliat  Thomas  Uann,  W  Dann,  and  Josiah 
Biovn  be  of  this  Committee.  December  13tb.  upon  ad- 
joainment,  Report  of  last  named  Committee  was  nccepl«d.  i 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Tliomis  Daiia,  W-  Dona,  Josiah 
Browji  and  Tlios.  Sparlmirk  irere  chosen  to  make  dis- 
tribution of  Plies.  f'o/eJ.—thnl  Jlcssra.  N.-klhanicI  Cnn- 
ningham,  Ilenr;  Suiilh,  Calch  Dana,  and  Madam  Brown 
bare  tlie  choice  t>(  a.  Pew  cacli.  Adjourned  to  Thursdaj 
J*  JOth  of  tjiis  Inst.  December  at  2  o'clock,  aficruoon  to 
tlie  schuol-hD|iM  to  receive  tlie  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  make  Distribution  of  tlie  Pcvr  lots." 

"  December  2Jrli,  on  adjouriiment,  Foletl,  —•That  those 
which  have,  or  shall  accept  of  Ptw  lots  ot  tlie  several  prizes 
tbej  are  set  in  the  pliw,  pa;  their  mouev  to  the  mccliug- 
bonse  committee,  or  some  one  of  them.  Vatfd,  ~r  That  no 
man  build  his  Pew  untill  he  lias  paid  for  his  Puc  lot.  Tlicn 
Voted, — Tliat  thej  who  have  Puc  lots,  pav  (or  ym  bj  the 
last  of  Januarj,  or  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Dispose  of  it." 

"February  f  id.  1744-5. -rCaptain  Benjamin  Dana 
Moderator,— rp/^rf.— That  Deacon  BriJirliam  liavc  the 
first  Pew  on  the  left  hand  of  the  middle  »llev,  adjoining 
to  Mr.  John  Ellis'  Pew.  Put  to  vole.  —  v-hctlier  t Jie  sub- 
scribers win  make  abatement  upon  the  pew  s|K>ts  between 
the  East  and  West  doors  and  the  men  mid  women's  st.iirs,  i 
and  it' parsed  in  the  alTermative.  Then  Tx/'-i/.  —  Tliat 
'three  pounds  be  aliateil  upon  each  of  the  Four  Pews." 

Once  in  possession  of  a  church  edifice,  the  in-  1 


habitoats  on  this  side  of  the  river  were  more  intent 
than  ever  to  become  nn  ecclesiastical  parish.  Un- 
til legally  made  such  they  could  not  settle  a  mbi»- 
ter,  aud  must  pay  taxes  to  the  old  First  Precinct 
Parish,  of  wliich  parish  tlie  law  held  them  to  be 
members.  This  much-coveted  privilege  mart 
coine  from  the  General  Court.  Petitions  presoited 
as  early  as  17i8  were,  owing  partly  to  natural  op- 
position  from  the  First  Parish  and  elsewhere,  and 
even  to  some  dissent  from  here,  refused.  ■  We  in- 
sert the  following  petition  because,  wliile  present- 
ing a  fuller  statement  of  the  causes  for  sepontion 
than  others,  it  is  so  simple  and  reasonable,  and  in 
spirit  almost  patlietic  We  must  remember  that 
a  portion  of  North  Harvard  Street,  which,  now  ve 
count  so  easy  and  pleasant  a  walk  to  the  Collegei, 
was,  in  the  winters  of  early  years,  so  encumbered 
with  floating  ice  from  the  rapid  Cliarles  River  u 
to  be  often  dangerous  for  travel  llany,  in  going 
from  JIarket  Square  on  this  side,  even  in  light 
slei;Us,  preferred  the  circuitous  course  by  Newton 
C;omer  and  'Watertown  to  the  shorter  but  ob- 
stnicted  causeway. 

"  To  Bis  Excellency  Thomas  Hutchinson  Esq.,  Governor* 
in.Chief  in  and  over  His  Majesty's  Province  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  —  The  Hoaor- 
abte  His  Kajesty's  Council  and  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives now  convened  and  sitting  in  the  Town  of 
Boston  this  iGth  day  of  January,  1774. 
"The  Petition  of  tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  First  Parish  in 
C»n:bridge  Liviug  on  the  South  side  of  Charles  River, 
iLiimblv  ilMireth,  —  That  jour  Petitioners  have  fort  long 
liini'  Laboured  under  many  disadvantages  and  Great  In- 
onnveuicncc  in  not  having  a  Gospel  minister  settled  with 
ilicm, — which  gives  tliem  Ocension  to  iutreat  that  you 
ivill  take  into  Coneidemlioii  their  SituatioTi,  State  and  Clr- 
ciiiiistanccs,  —  and  tliut  Your  Exccllenry  and  Honors  may 
liavf  a  true  knowledge  lliercof,  we  beg  leave  to  iitforro  yoa 
that  about  fort;  Yeais  Past,  the  Gospel  was  first'  Preaclied 
amfiiigst  us,  it  being  impmelicnble  wlien  the  tides  were 
lii^li,'and  the  Snow  and  lee  lodged  ou  Uie  Causeway 
LciJiiig  to  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  to  pass  and  repass;  — 
brin;  llien  few  in  number  to  what  we  are  now  we  Pur- 
ch:i_sed  a  hou.**  to  meet  In,  for  I'liblick  IVorship;  and  la 
about  ten  years  afWr,  at  onr  own  Expense,  Built  a  bouse 
for  that  Purpose;  and  about  llie  year  TiO  we  applied  to 
llip  ihen  General  A».iembly  tli.it  thcv  would  take  our  nn- 
li.i|>|iy  Siluatinn  into  their  CouMdl'mtion  and  relieve  at  in 
Siirh  manner  as  shouhl  !<eeni  best ;  but  the  town  of  Can- 
hridiTe  mnkinf  cou^ideralilc  oppO!>ilion  to  oup  Proceedings, 
tlie  Geneml  Assembly  saw  lit  to  drcline  ading  upon  it  uid 
civiiis  us  rrlief  in  the  way  we  are  now  Seeking  it,  but  Or- 
dcn-il  iliat  £  .)2  per  niinuui  be  paid  out  of  the  Parish  rate 
for  the  snppnrt  of  Prractiiiig  on  llie  South  Side 'of  llw 
rivi  r :  and  mine^rd  iinrt  of  Cliarli-stown  and  Vl'niertown  to 
llie  lir>t  )nrish  of  Cambridge;  but  we.  fiiHling  that  Sum 
uol  sufficient  to  the  support  of  an  ordained  minister,  btv« 
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for  nore  tnaa  thirty  yemn,  been  without,  and,  >lso»  bat« 
beeii  put  to  much  difficulty  to  get  an  Ordained  Minister  to 
Bapdae  our  Children;  auid  have  never  had  the  Ordinance 
of  die  Lord'a  Supper  administered  amongst  us ;  and  we 
appcehtod  that  many  of  our  Children  that  are  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  have  never  seen  that  Ordinance  administered; 
and  notwithstanding  ■  we  have  a  most  worthy  minister, 
Doctor  Appleton,  on  tlie  other  Side  of  the  Kiver,  yet  his 
great  age  and  his  often  Indispositions  prevent  him  (as  he 
has  signified  In  his  letter  to  us)  from  affording  us  that 
advice,  and  instruction  he  otherwise  willingly  would,  and 
which  he  is  sensible  that  we  often  stand  in  need  of, — for 
many  times,  when  our  friends  are  upon  their  Death  Beds, 
they  have  no  minister  Either  to  Piay  with  them,  or  afford 
them  any  advice,  or  instruction  in  their  dying  moments. 
We  are  also  deprived  of  having  a  discreet  niiuister  to  set 
any  Example  before,  and  instruct  our  Children  iu  the 
knowledge  that  is  necessary  t%  Eternal  Salvation;  and 
while  we  remain  in  this  unsettled  state  we  discourage 
many  Sober  families  from  Settling  amongst  us.  —  For  these 
and  many  other  weighty  reasons  that  may  be  offered,  we 
iutreat  your  Excellency  and  Honors  that  you  will  authorize 
ns  to  settle  a  Gospel  Minister  amongst  us  and  also  order 
that  the  whole  society  be  taxed  for  the  Support  of  two 
ministers  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Parish  Treasury.  But  if 
that  shall  not  be  thooght  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  Parish, 
then  we  pray  that  the  Inhabitants  together  with  all  the 
Lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  may  be  Set  off  as  the 
Biver  runs  as  fur  as  the  bridge  as  adistinct  Parish,  or  Pre- 
oinot  And  your  Petitioners,  as  In  duty  bound.  Shall  Ever 
Pray.  Johv  Deknie, 

ABuaH  Lba&sted, 
Elifhalbt  RoBBora, 

NaTKAHIBL  SpaJLUAWK, 

Jambs  Bbtabt, 
A  CmmUhe  U  beka^t^the  Society  m  tke  Souik  Side 
qftke  River, 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives  February  21, 1774,  on 
the  Petition  of  John  Deunie  and  others.  In  behalf  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Southeriy  Part  of  the  first  Parish  in 
Cambridge — Resolved  that  the  petitioners  notify  the  first 
Parish  in  Cambridge  by  senring  the  Clerk  of  said  parish 
with  an  attested  oopy  of  their  petition  and  this  order,  thirty 
daya  at  least  before  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court, 
that  they  may  there  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  on  the 
fifft  Tuesday  of  the  Said  Next  Session  of  the  General 
Courts  why  thp  prayer  of  Said  Petition  in  one,  or  the  other 
]ttstanc3,  should  not  be  Granted. 

''Li  Council,  February  22d,  Read  and  Concurred." 

Bj  an  act  of  the  General  Court  passed  May  1, 
1779,  entitled  ''an  Act  for  dividing  and  setting  off 
the  southerly  part  of  the  First  Parish  in  the  Town 
of-  Cambridge,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  into  a 
•epaiate  Precinct,''  the  much  desired  object  was 
obtained.  A  few  families  on  the  south  side,  named 
in  the  act,  who  preferred  not  to  be  separated,  were 
specially  exempted  from  all  charges  to  the  South, 
or  Third  Parish,  and  allowed  to  remain  members 
of  the  North,  or  First 


During  the  intenrd  between  the  eieetioa  of  the 
church  in  1744  and  the  ordination  of  the  first 
minister  in  1784  the  pulpit  was  supplied  bj 
various  clergymen,,  chiefly  from  Camhri^^  Yl^^ 
have  seen  that  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before 
the  meeting-house  was  built  religious  services  yrtm 
held  on  this  side  of  the  river  in  a  private  hoosa. 
A  file  of  ancient  receipts  for  sums  |»id  officiating 
clergymen  for  services  rendered  has  been  preserved. 
These  venerable  vouchers  are  interesting  in  tfaem« 
selves,  in  this  lapse  of  years,  as  autographs  of  some 
few  among  the  pmchers  enumerated  who  subse- 
quently attained  celebrity;  but  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  varying  phraseology  employed  by  these 
literary  men  to  designate  this  portion  of  Gam- 
bridge.  All  the  forms  of  expression  which  we 
have  quoted  near  the  opening  of  this  article  as 
femiliar  names  of  the  place  are  used,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusibn  of  the  expression  '' Little  Carn*- 
bridge/'  Indeed,  one  expression  we  find  in  these 
papers  not  before  recognized  anywhere  in  our 
search  amidst  Cambridge  records.  The  voucher 
embodying  it  runs  thus:  ''Cambridge,  February 
23d,  1750.  Received  of  Mr.  Samuel  Phipps,  tlw 
sum  of  Forty  Pounds,  Old  Tenor  in  full  for  preach- 
ing to  a  Society  in  Cambridge.''  Above  the  words, 
''Society  in  Cambridge,''  are  carefully  interlined 
the  words  "  one  quarter  of."  So  we  should  read^ 
"  in  a  quarter  or  section  of  Cambridge." 

These  stated  pulpit  stipends  are  enumerated  in 
pouifds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  vary  with  the 
changing  value  of  money  in  the  Bevolntionary 
period.  The  forty  pounds  just  cited  cover  ser- 
vices for  several  Sabbaths,  as  the  usual  remunera- 
tion was  about  five  pounds.  Old  Tenor,  for  a  single 
Sabbaths  Would  space  allow,  the  statement  of 
these  exact  sums  might  be  interesting  to  some 
modem  candidates  for  the  ministry,  thus  instructed 
on  what  terms  even  learned  ,tators  and  presid^its 
of  the  college  labored  "earnestly  and  painstak- 
ingly," morning  and  afternoon  on  the  Lord^s  Bay. 

The  name  of  Rev.  William  BenUey,  D.  D.,  after- 
wards the  distinguished  minister  of  Salem,  written 
with  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  John  Hancock, 
is  among  these  signatures.  All  the  minbters  thus 
oificiating,  and  here  enumerated,  were  graduates, 
like  him,  of  Harvard.  Bev.  John  Cames,  Bev. 
Belcher  Hancock,  tutor,  fellow,  librarian,  Bev. 
Samuel  Fayerweatlier,  bearing  the  honors  of  four 
colleges  besides  his  Alma  Mater,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  preaching,  taught  the  school  here  in 
the  winter  of  1754-66,  Bev.  Job  Whitney,  Bev. 
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John  Mdlen;  Jr.,  tntdr.  Rev.  Nathan  Fisk,  D.  D., 
Bcv.  Hoirard  Bezaleel,  tutor,  Rev.  Henry  Wight, 
Bcv.  Enoch  Ward,  both '  teacher  and  frequent 
preacher.  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  subsequently  of  the 
Ejdscdijml  Church,  Rev.  Samuel  Foxcroft,  Rev. 
Josildi  Cotton,  Rev.  John  Willard,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  librarian, 
Bev.  Jonas  Merriam,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Miuot, 
with  many  others,  fill  up  the  pulpit  record  of  these 
waiting  years.  Presidents  Edward  Holyoke  and 
Joseph  Willard,  of  the  University,  came  frequently 
*'  across  the  river''  to  preach,  and  their  signatures 
are  with  the  foregoing. 

Hie  ancient  records  allude  naturallv  to  these 
ministerial  services.  Committees  are  regularly 
chosen  to  "  Provide  Preaching  and  look  after  the 
school.*'  Such  offices,  too,  are  statedly  filled,  as  im- 
plied ^in  the  following  votes  relating  to  selecting  the 
tuiic  and  lining  off  the  psnlm:  "  Match -21,  1749  - 
50.  Voiedy  Tliat  Mr.  Wm.  Brown  be  desired  to 
read  the  Psalm  on  the  Sabbath  fot  the  future." 
•'March  29,  1751.  Voted,  That  Mr.  Thos.  Pferk 
be  desired  to  set  tlie  Psalm,  and  Mr.  William  Dana 
to  read  it,  the  year  ensuing."  And  that  it  might  be 
fully  certified,  amidst  all  this  preaching  and  psalrA- 
singing,  that  the  carnal  wants  of  these  ministers, 
who  dime  *'  across  the  river,"  Were  duly  provided 
forj  the  following  record,  repeated  at  earlier  and 
later  periods  of  this  hitlierto  pasto)'less  church,  has 
been  preserved :  "November  30,  17(57.  Fotedy 
Tliat  Mr.  James  Bryant  entertain  the  ministers  at 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  day."  If  the  price  of 
articles  of  food  which  go  to  make  up  the  average 
Sunday  dinner  of  to-day  ruled  in  those  earlier 
times),  no  better  regulation  could  have  been  devised 
to  repel  drowsiness  from  those  college  tutors  and 
presidents  and  their  brother  preachers  while  the 
sands  in  the  pulpit  hourglass  were,  perhaps,  run- 
ning out  for  the  second  time. 

The  successful  movement  for  gathering  a  church 
in  this  precinct  dates  from  May  12,  1780.  We 
learn  from  the  records  of  the  First  Church  of 
Cambridge  that,  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  First  Church  in  Cambridge,  umler  the  above 
date,  a  petition  from  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  on 
thesouth  feide  of  the  River  signifying  tlieir  desire 
to  bfe  dismissed  and  recoinmcuded  to  the  business 
of  being  incorporated  into  a  distinct  church  for 
eftjoying  the  special  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
more  convenientlv  bv  themselves,"  was  considered. 
Ih  a  most  friendly  spirit  the  church,  by  vote, 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  petitioners,  whose 


names  are  all  recorded ;  and  in  the  loving^  words  of 
their  pastor,  Bev.  Dr.  Appleton,  then  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  recommended  them  to  the  work  <^ 
church  embodiment  and  invoked  upon  them  the 
benediction  of  God. 

In  the  same  Christian  spirit  were  other  residenta, 
worship])ers  of  the  congregation  here,  dismissed 
and  recommended  from  the  church  at  Newton,  of 
which  they  were  members,  under  Bev.  Jonathan 
Homer,  from  the  church  at  Menotomy  (West  Cam- 
bridge) under  Bev.  Samuel  Cooke,  and  from  the ' 
First  Churcli  in  Brookline  under  Bev.  Mr.  Jack- 
son.     Some  thirty  persons  in  all  were  thus,  united 
to  join  in  church  state.    Tlie  covenant,  breathing 
a  liberal  spirit,  but  which  was  superseded  during- 
the  ministry  of  the  second  pastor,  Bev.  Daniel 
Austin,  was  read  on  the  occasion,  and  the  church  ^ 
was  formally  embodied  by  Bev.  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Brookline,  February  27,  1783* 

The  ordination  of  its  first  pastor,  Bev.  John 
Foster,  who  had  previously  preached  as  a  candi- 
date, was  on  Monday,  November  1,  1784.  Bcv.' 
Joel  Foster  of  New  Salem,  brother  of  the  paator 
elect,  preached  the  sermon ;  Bev.  Ebeneser  Spar- 
hawk  of  Templeton,  a  native  of  this  place,  offered 
the  prayer  of  ordination;  Bev.  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Brookline  gave  the  cliarge ;  Bev.  Mr.  Hilliard  of 
the  First  Church,  Cambridge,  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship ;  and  Bev.  Mr.  Eliot  of  Watertown 
offered  the  concluding  prayer. 

Bev.  Dr.  Foster  was  bom  in  Western,' now  War- 
ren, Massachusetts,  April  19, 1763,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1783.  He  was  married 
in  Boston,  April,  1785,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  the 
Second  Church,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Grant 
Webster.  Tliey  had  three  sons  and  three  daugh^ 
ters.  Allibone,  in  his  Dictionary  of  JutAori,* 
mentions  Mrs.  Foster  as  having  produced  in  Tke 
Coquette ;  or^  History  of  Eliza  Wharton,  one  of 
the  earliest  American  novels;  and  two  of  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Cushing  and  Mrs.  Cheney,  are 
well-known  authoresses.^ 

Dr.  Foster  was  one  of  the  board  of  oversee^ 
of  Harvard  Universitv ;  was  a  member  of  Various 
literar}*,  benevolent,  and  religious  societies;  andhai*' 
left  between  twenty  and  thirty  published  discourses. 
He  was  a  well-read  scholar,  of  most  kindly  dispo- 
sition, fond  of  anecdote,  a  good  talker,  and  dwelt 
more  on  the  practical  than  on  the  theological  side 
of  religion.     Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  ad- 

1  Mrs.  Foitrr  died  at  Montreal,  April  17.  1S40,  at  tlw  age  of 
eighty -one.    The  two  dauglitert  mentioned  still  sanrive. 
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iavtAAj  described  him^  in  a  recent  sketch  in  the 
Atiamiic  Monthljf,  where  he  portrays  a  few  of  the 
early  ministers  of  tlie  association  with  which  his 
fiUher,  .Bev.  Abiel  Holmes^  1).  D.^  of  Cambridgej 
was  connected,  and  whom  he  met  in  his  youth« 
^  Following  in  the  train,  mild-eyed  Jolin  Foster, 
D.  D.,  of  Brighton,  with  the  lambent  aurora  of  a 
smile  abont  his  pleasant  mouth,  which  not  even 
the  Sabbath  could  subdue  to  the  trtie  Levitical 
Aspect.''  He  lived  during  his  long  residence  here, 
at  ontf  time,  in  the  old  parsoiiage  still  standing-  at 
the  foot  of  Bockland  Street,  though  now  muth 
dianged  in  appearance.  At  length  he  purchased 
on  Foster  Street  and  occupied  till  his  death  one 
of  the  pleasantest  places  in  town,  on  the  site  of 
which  now  stands  Mr.  HcMrace  W.  Baxter's  house, 
the  Doctor's  house  having  been  moved  to  the  oppo- 
sTte  side  of  the  street.  He  enjoyed  a  long  and 
useful  ministry,  which  was  closed  by  his  resignation, 
October  31,  1827,  the  last  day  of  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  ministry.  He  died  at  Brighton,  after 
an  illness  of  a  few  days,  September  16,  1829,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  He  was  interred  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  17th,  in  the  ancient  burial-ground  'on 
Market  Street,  where  a  handsome  monument  with 
this  inscription  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 
Frauds  of  Watertown  marks  his  grave:  — 

''This  Monument 
is  erec^ted  to  the  memory  of 

KBV.  JOHN  r03T£a  D.  D., 

Who  died  September  16,  1S29, 
aged  66  years. 

^jHe  Was  the  first  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  in  Brighton,  and  continued  in  that  office  43  years. 
To  his  piety,  fidelity,  and  usefulness  as  a  Christian  Pastor, 
and  to  the  talents  and  virtues  disf^ved  in  hb  miustry  and 
his  life,  this  inscription  presents  a  feeble  tribute  dictated 
by  aflSBctionate  respect  for  his  character  and  senrioes. 

.   **  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

*  It  Btoy  be  added  that  the  street  of  which  we 
here  speak  was  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  1848, 
named  Foster  Street,  in  honor  of  him  who  had 
really  been  minister  to  the  whole  town. 

Otie  of  the  chief  events  in  this  long  ministry 
was  the  erection  of  the  present  church  iedifice 
of  the  First  Parish,  on  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Market  Streets.  The  old  church  of 
1744,  of  which  a  cut  is  presented  in  these  pages, 
stood  in  front  of  this,  a  little  to  the  west,  but 
nearly  within  the  enclosure  bounded  by  the  pres- 
ent  iron  fence.  The  raising  of  the  frame  of  the 
new  edifice  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Glcason  of  Cambridgeport,  September  21, 


1808,  and  completed  for  dedication 
June  22,  1809,  without  harm  to  life  or  limb  of 
any  employed  in  the  enterprise.  Tradition  has  it. 
that  in  this  raising,  which  occupied  several  days, 
the  good  pastor  went  each  morning,  eariy,  to  the 
spot  and  offered  pnyer  among  the  workmen  before 
axe  or  hammer  was  lifted  upon  the  house. 

While  the  new  building  was  in  progress,  the 
parish  worshipped  in  the  old  church.  After  the 
dedication,  that  wasf  moved  east  to  a  spot  opposite 
the  site  of  the  town-hall.  Tbe  old  church  was 
converted  into  two  schooUrooms  on  its  lower  story^ 
and  into  a  town-liall  in  its  upper  story ;  all  town- 
meetings,  as  was  customary  in  New  England, 
having  been  held  in  it  while  it  was  ''  the  meeting- 
house.'' The  new  town-hall,  'of  wliich  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Fulkr  was  the  builder,  at  a  cost  6i  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  was  dedicated, 
with  appropriate  services,  December  30, 1841.  Its 
comer-stone  had  been  laid  with  suitable  ceremonies 
on  the  2d  of  August  previous.  As  it  was  fur- 
nished with  school-rooms  and  other  apartments^ 
there  was  now  no  further  use  for  the  old ''  meeting- 
house'' hall.  That  was,  accordingly,  now  sold  to 
Mr.  Charles  White,  set  back  a  little  from  the 
street,  and  converted,  by  a  third  transformation, 
into  his  own  dwelling-house,  as  it  is  this'  day. 
The  tower,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  was  found,  in  1811, 
too  much  decayed  to  be  removed.  Tlie  porch  was 
then  sold  to  Mr.  Oliver  Cook,  and  by  him  attaclied 
as  a  rear  appendage  to  a  small  white  house  on 
Bockland  Street,  on  the  right  side  as  one  enters 
from  Washington  Street,  where  it  may  be  seen  to- 
day, as  when  it  was  built  on  the  church  in  1794, 
fifty  years  after  the  building  of  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  first  church  edi- 
fice in  the  Second  Precinct  of  Cambridge  experi- 
enced the  same  fortune  as  this  in  the  Third  Precinct. 
That,  too,  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  on 
the  erection  of  a  second  church  edifice  for  the  Fif^t 
Parish,  West  Cambridge,  in  the  early  (nrt  of  this 
century,  to  Pleasant  Street,  and  as  late  as  1868 
was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Grage. 

It  will  be  in  place  here  to  add  that,  on  annexa- 
tion with  Boston,  in  1874,  when  town-meetings 
and  town-discussions  were  to  give  way  forever  to 
quiet  ward-room  elections  of  city  officers,  the 'town- 
hall  was  given  up  chiefly  for  police  purposes.  The 
main  hall  was  handsomely  finished  by  the  city 
as  a  municipal  court-room  for  this  district,  which 
court  is  now  presided  over  by  Henry  Baldwin  as 
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judge  and  ^ames  Holton  Bice  as  clerk>  —  both 
natives  of  this  place. 

We  now  return  to  a  period  embracing  two  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  fortunes  of  this  place^  not 
yet  constituted  a  tpwn,  but  simply  a  precinct,  or 
ecclesiastical  parisli,  of  tlie  ancient  town  of  Cam- 
bridge. These  are  the  Revolution  of  1775,  and 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  great  New  England 
cattle-market  here.  iSouth  Cambridge,  afterwards 
Brighton,  in  common  with  Cambridge,  in  all  its 
borders  experienced  much  of  the  sufferings  and 
hazards  of  tJie  war.  She  bore  no  mean  part  in 
rearing  and  sending  forth  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner, 
who  met  a  hero's  fate  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
With  qualities  particularly  fitting  him  for  civil 
and,  public  services,  he  was  a  recognized  leader 
andtrusted  servant  through  the  earlier  period  of 
the  Eevolution.  He  held  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant civil  offices  in  the  toiitii,  sustained  a  re- 
sponsible part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
was  iji  his  fifty-secoTid.  year  commissioned  colonel 
in  a  regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  army,  Ji^ne  2, 
1775. 

General  Washington's  arrival  at  Cambridge,  ^t 
this  period,  is  somewhat  tragically  connected  \inth 
the  history  of  Colonel  Gardner.  .,  Washington 
reached  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  July,  having 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  from  Philadelphia, 
which  he  left  on  the  21st  of  June.  Passing  through 
New  York  on  the  25tli,  he  first  hearfl  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  fought  eight  days  before.  He  as- 
sumed command  of  the  American  army  on  th^  3d 
of  July,  beneath  that  ancient  elm,  so  justly  cele- 
brated, in  its  season  still  green  and  vigorous,  and 
some  years  since,  with  tender  care,  first  encircled 
with  an  iron  fence,  the  patriotic  gift  of  the  second 
minister  of  the  First  Church  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Austin.  v 

Among  the  first  war  orders. of  Waslyngton  on 
his  arrival  at  Cambridge  was  that  for  l^he  military 
funeral  of  Colonel  Gardner,  who,  while  gallantly 
leading  his  regiment  in  the  i^iemorable  battle  of 
the  17th  of  June,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
borne  back  here,  to  the  hou5?e  of  his.  sister,  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Sparhawk,  on  old  River  Street,  now 
Westeru  Avenue.  This  ancient  house,  rendered 
famous  in  these  annals,  still  stands  to  testify  to 
tliat  day  of  blood.  Here  the  expirinir  soldier  re- 
ceived his  bnive  son,  wliom,  in  the  dreadful  battle, 
the  unselfish  /either  had  not  allowed  to  forsake  his 
post,  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  to  help  bear  him 
£rom.  the  ^eld. 


Washington's  order  dieserves  permanent  xecord 

here:  — 

"July  4, 1775.  Colonel  Gardner  is  to  be  buried. tomqr^ 
roTT,  at  3  o'clock  p.  li.  with  the  military  honors  du^  to  se 
brare  and  gallant  an  officer  who  fougli^  bled  and  died  in 
the  ciause  of  his  Country  and  Mankind.  His  own  regiment^ 
except  the  company  at  Maiden,  to  attend  on  this  mournful 
occasion.  The  place  of  these  companies,  in  the  lines  on 
Prospect  Hill,  to  be  supplied  by  Colonel  Glover's  r^ment 
till  the  funeral  is  over." 

* 

The  character  and  services  of  Colonel  Gardner 
might  well  claim  a  fuller  tribute  in  these  pages,  in 
connection  with  his  chosen  home  and  the  place  of  his 
death.  They  have,  bowever,  been  well  considered 
by  many  and  able  writers  on  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  es])ecially  by  Frothingham,  who,  in  I^s  Siege 
of .  .Boston,  details  the  afl'ecting  circumstances  iA 
the  colonels  parting  on  tl>e  field  from  his  sotiof 
nineteen,  who  survived  to.  fill,  with  his  family 
here,  his  father's  place.  Paige,  in  his  recent.  Hii* 
iory  of  Cambridge,  assigns  to '.Colonel  Gardner 
military  rank  second  only  to  General  Warren 
among  all  who  fell  on  the  Americanside  at  Bunker 
HiU.  '         .    . 

Colonel  Gardner's  house  is  still  standing  in  this 
place,  though  removed  a  short  distance  from  its 
early  site  to  Allston  Street.  Built  of  massive  oak, 
it  is  one  of  the  fine  old  mansions  q£  the  Bevokhr 
tionary  period,  of  which  this  and  other  sections  of 
Cambridge  presented  many  now  cherished  speci- 
mens. LonI  Percy  passed  the  door  with  his  troops, 
his  two  field-pieces,  and  his  baggage^train,  on  the 
early  forenoon  of  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  on 
his  way  to  succor  the  royal  forces,  then  retreating 
from  Lexington.  "  The  Great  Bridge,*'  tb  which 
Lord  Percy  sliortly  arrived,  to  find  the  planks 
taken  up,  was  but  about  a  mile  north  of  Colonel 
Gardner's  house.  The  large  and  handsome  holisci 
of  Jesse  Tirrell  stands  on  the  Gardner  site,  while 
a  comipodious  street,  running  east  out  of  Harvard 
Avenue,  which  was  the. old  amnty  road  to  JBrookr 
line  and  Koxbury,  was,  some  years  since,  laid  out 
in  the  Gardner  lands,  and  bears  the  ptriot's  namei 

We  presc*rve  here  a  list  of  those  from  this  place 
who,  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  were  cred- 
ited for  service  rendered  in  person,  or,  in  some 
few  instances,  by  substitutes:  Colonel  Thomas 
Gardner,  Major  John  Gardner,  Captain  Thomas 
IIovcY,  Captain  Josiah  Warren,  Captain  Stephen 
Dana,  Captain  Eliphalet  Kobbins,  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  Dana,  Li('utenant  Ebenezer  Sever,  Lieu- 
tenant lV:njamin  Baker,  Jesse  Johnson,  Abijah 
Brown,  Edward   liortoji,  Josiah  Dana,  Thproas 
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Gtidner^  Jr.,  Caleb  Cook,  Samuel  Hillj  Samuel 
Champney,  Coolidge  P.  Wood,  Johu  TVyman, 
Elijah  White,  Nathan  Lekmard,  Thomas  Thwing, 
Isaac  Cliampney,  Lsaac  LearnanI,  Jonathan  Fcs- 
aenden,  Nathaniel  Thwing,  Samuel  Townsend, 
Galeb  Cliild,  Jonathan  Park,  Joseph  White,  Samuel 
S.  Leaniard,  Silas  Ilobbins,  James  Urvant,  Ebenezer 
Brown,  Josiah  Hovey,  Thomas  Wilson,  Moses 
Griggs,  Phipps  Wyman,  George  Sparhawk,  Henry 
Coolid^,  Bichard'  Gardner,  William  Jennison, 
Edward  Jackson,  Ezra  Comee,  Neverson  Green- 
wood, Benjamin  Hill,  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  Caleb 
Coolidge,  Ezekiel  Comee,  Oliver  Whitney,  Blake 
Sparhawk,  Jonathan  Winship,  Noah  Park,  Samuel 
Sparhawk,  Abijah  Leamard,  John  Pierce,  James 
Bobbins. 

The  establishment  of  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  in  this  place  was  coeval  with  the  Bevolution- 
ary  War,  originating  in  the  demand  for  ampler 
means  of  supplying  provisions  for  the  army.  In 
the  beginning  cattle  were  driven  over  great  dis- 
tances to  this  market,  and  the  weekly  sales  were 
rerj  large.  But  since  the  era  of  railroads,  espe- 
cially of  tlie  Boston  and  Albany,  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  this  district  of  Boston,  cattle 
of  all  kinds  are  more  speedily  and  comfortably  con- 
Teyed.  Probably  that  road  may  have  received 
from  the  stations  here,  for  transportation  of  cattle 
alone,  in  some  years,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000. 
Doubtless  from  this  large  sum  proportionate  com- 
pensation was  paid  out  to  other  roads  passing 
alon^  the  cattle  from  various  distances  beyond. 
Averaging  the  iaUi  of  cattle  here,  for  ten  years,  — 
say  from  1833  to  1815,  —  as  officially  returned, 
we  And  the  result  exactly  $2,027,054.  The  large 
business  is  coming  to  be  shared  more  and  more 
with  other  places;  particularly  with  Watertown, 
where  extensive  buildings  have  been  erected  at 
Union' Market  Station,  and  with  North  Cambridge. 
Both  places  are  reached  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad. 

The  establishment  and  successful  operation  of 
the  abattoir  lias  entirely  changed  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  market  here.  By  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1870,  an  association 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  S 200,000,  for 
bringing  under  one  general  management  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  cattle,  sliecp,  and  other  animals, 
and  that  of  melting  and  rendering  fat,  offal,  etc. 
A  tract  of  land  of  some  sixty  acres,  most  suitably 
chosen  of  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  lying  on  the 
Charles  Biver,  in  the  southwest  part  of  this  ward, 
about  equally  accessible  to  this  and  to  the  Water- 


town  market,  was  purcluised.  Tlie  work  of  grading, 
the  land  and  constructing  the  various  buildings  rsr 
quired  was  begun  in  1872,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Business  operations; 
commenced  in  June,  1873.  Half  a  million  dollars 
has  already  been  invested  in  this  most  sanitary 
and  beneficent  object.  Improved  in  some  respects 
on  the  best  abattoirs  of  France  and  England,  this 
seems  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  succes.*(ful  of  Boston  institutions.  It  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
grounds  are  bounded  by  ^larket  Street,  by  Win- 
ship  Avenue,  and  by  a  frontage  of  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  on  the  Cliarles  Biver,  by  which  schooners 
and  sloo{)s  approach  the  wharves  which  have  been 
constructed  on  the  territory.  A  branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad  enters  the  grounds. 
The  view  of  the  works  from  Market  Street,  which 
is  on  an  elevated  grade,  resembles  a  large  indus- 
trial village. 

In  a  word,  what  was  once  in  a  great  measure  an 
unpleasant  business,  in  its  surroundings  here  in 
town,  has  been  quite  divested  of  its  repulsive  fea- 
tures. No  private  slaughtering  whatever  is  allowed 
in  any  section  of  the  ward,  under  the  strictest  r^u- 
lations  of  city  and  state,  and  under  heavy  jienalties. 
''  The  skill  and  industrv  shown  in  the  manner  of 

• 

conducting  the  business  here,"  to  use  the  language 
of  an  enthusiastic  witness,  "  if  it  will  not  make 
slaughtering  'a  fine  art,'  will  at  least  place  it 
high  above  its  earlier  position.''  Tlie  association 
consists  of  a  board  of  fourteen  directors,  of  which 
Mr.  Jacob  F.  Taylor  is  president  and  Mr.  Webster 
F.  Warren  is  clerk  and  treasurer. 

The  Cattle  Fair  Hotel  Corporation,  which  in 
1830  erected  the  large  and  handsome  house  at. 
Market  Square,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
in  1830.  It  has  a  board  of  directors,  of  which  Mr. 
AVilliam  F.  Matchett  is  president  and  Mr.  Bela  S. 
Fiske  is  clerk  and  treasurer. 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  established  an  annual  cattle-show 
and  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  and  agri- 
cultural products  in  this  place.  Large  and  com- 
modious buildings  were  erected  on  Winship  Place, 
Agricultural  Hill.  A  day  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber was  annually  observed  by  an  address  from 
some  distinguished  speaker,  and  by  other  exercise^ 
in  the  cliurch,  by  a  public  dinner,  by  ploughing- 
matches,  and  the  various  appliances  of  the  fair. 
Since  the  numerous  county  agricultural  societies 
have  been  established  throughout  Massachusetts, 
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ibis  '^tate  exhibition  has  been  abandoned.  The 
very  large  building  termed  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
and  used  for  the  indoor  pursuits  and  festinties  of 
the  "Brighton  Fair/'  was  sold  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  moved  down  from  tlie  hill  to  Washing- 
ton Street;  and  converted  into  a  hotel,  wliere  it 
now  stands,  on  the  comer  of  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue. 
The  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Briglitnn  in 
1807  did  not  encounter  as  much  opposition  as  did 
the  original  formation  of  the  old  parish  in  1770. 
Public  sentiment  had  been  steadily  growing  in  favor 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  this  step.  ^lore- 
over,  both  parishes,  the  Third  and  the  Second, 
South  Cambridge  and  West  Cambridge,  or  Menot- 
omy,  were  making  common  cau^  in  the  matter. 
As  eariy  as^  1806,  and  just  one  year  before  the 
legislative  act  of  incoqx)ration,  the  subject  was 
before  the  people  for  action,  as  appears  from  the 
following  record :  — 

"  Caicbbidoe,  South  Precinct,  February  17,  1806. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  In- 
habitants on  the  South  Side  of  Cliarles  Biver, 
legally  Warned  and  assembled,  after  clioosing 
Mr.  Jonathan  Winship,  Moderator,  the  following 
Votes  were  passed: —  1st.  To  Petition  the  Hon- 
orable General  Court  to  be  set  off  as  a  Town. 
2d.  To  choose  a  Committee  to  wait  on  the  Honor- 
able General  Court  with  the  Petition.  3d.  That 
Mr.  Samuel  Wvllvs  Pomerov,  Mr.  Gorhnm  Par- 
sons,  Stephen  Dana,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  English, 
Mr.  Daniel  Bowen  Compose  this  Committee. 

"Attest.        Hexry  Dana,  Precinct  Ckrhy 

The  petition  presented  forcibly  many  of  the 
causes  which  had  before  recommended  parochial 
incorporation,  and  is  very  numerously  signed  by 
all  the  well-known  voters  of  the  place. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  February  24, 
1807,  the  town  of  Brighton  was  formally  incorpo- 
rated. The  town  of  West  Cambridge,  or  Menotomy, 
the  Second  Precinct  Parish,  was  incorporated  in  the 
same  month ;  and,  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
from  the  parent  stock,  Cambridge  lost  a  larcre 
portion  of  her  territory.  The  first  town  warrant 
issued,  May  2, 1S07,  from  Stephen  Dana,  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  Captain  Joseph  Warren,  calling  the 
citizens  to  assemble  at  the  old  meeting-house,  for 
their  first  towii-meetinir,  on  the  9th  of  Mav.  Let 
tlxe  first  town  officers  be  put  on  record  who  were 
then  chosen :  Henry  Dana,  great-great-gnmdson  of 
Eichard  (progienitor  here  of  the  Dana  family  in  this 
country),  was  made  town-clerk ;  Nathaniel  Champ- 


ney  (in  the  fifth  generation  from  Elder  Bichiaid 
Cliampney,  progenitor  here  of  the  family,  and  as- 
sociated as  Ruling  Elder,  with  Shepard,  in  the 
First  Cambridge  Church)  was  made  treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Champuey,  Dudley  Hardy,  Jonathan 
Livermore,  Tliomas  Gardner  (son  of  the  Colonel)j 
and  Benjamin  Hill  were  appointed  selectmen.  At 
a  subsequent  town-meeting.  May  11,  Stephen  Dana 
was  chosen  representative  to  the  General  Court 
The  sum  of  S 2,000  was  appropriated  to  defray,; 
town  charges.  This  sum  would  contrast  strikingly , 
with  the  Slim  appropriated  for  the  last  year  of  the 
town's'  existence :  vet  the  contrast  would  be  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  town's  valuation  at  the  two^ 
periods.  The  valuation  of  Brighton,  in  real  and 
personal  estate,  when  annexed  to  Boston  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  was  about  eleven  millions. 

It  was  growing  in  population  and  in  wealth,  ex-  , 
paiiding  and  strengthening  in  its  commercialj  liter- 
ary, and  religious  organization.  February  24, 1857^ 
on  a  clear,  sunny  winter  day,  the  hour  of  the  half- 
centurv  of  the  to wn's  existence  struck.  There  was 
now  more  than  one  church  bell  within  her  bor- 
ders ;  and  the  day  was  joyfully  observed  at  sunrise,  . 
noon,  and  sunset  by  their  glad  peal,  by  cannon 
salute,  and  in  the  evening  by  brilliant  fireworks.. 
Great  changes  were  witnessed  on  every  side  in.  the 
progress  of  the  years.  One  citizen  only,  Mr. 
Edward  Sparhawk,  was  li\ing  who  voted  for  the 
town's  incorporation  fifty  years  before.  He,  rep- 
resenting in  his  line  one  of  the  eariiest  emigrant 
settlers  of  Cambridge,  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  went 
on  into  the  second  half-century,  active,  useful,  to 
the  end,  dying  September  3,  1867,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year. 

Of  the  three  early  town-clerks,  to  whose  faithful 
fulfilment  of  their  office  the  present  is  so  indebted 
for  these  recorded  memorials  of  the  past,  Mr.  Dana. 
served  ten  years,  until  his  death.  Captain  Joseph 
Warren  served  eighteen  years,  and  Mr.  WiDiam 
Warren  sened  twentv-two  vears.  The  latter  laid 
down  his  office  at  the  close  of  the  half-century,  and 
was  succecdc»d  bv  his  son,  Hon.  William  Wirt 
Warren,  late  member  of  congress  from  this  district;  , 
and  he,  in  turn,  by  a  brother,  Mr.  Webster  F. 
Warren ;  and  this  unusual  sequence,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  town,  has  testified  that  the  qualities 
essential  for  the  successful  town-clerk  may  be 
transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

Of  the  eariy  town-treasurers,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Champney,  the  first,  sc»r\ed  twenty  years,  until  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Deacon  Thaddeus 
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Baldwin^  who  declined  a  third  annuid  re-election. 
A  few  years  later^  and  Mr.  Henry  Heath  Lamard 
was  appointed  in  1833.  He  was  re-elected  each 
year  by  a  unanimous  vote  till  he  declined  serving 
in  1869.  The  town  never  required  of  him  an 
offipial  bond  in  his  responsible  office.  When,  after 
bearing  it  with,  untarnished  honor  thirty-three 
yeiurs,  he  gave  back  the  trust,  the  town,  through  a 
committee,  —  Messrs.  Cliarles  Henry  B.  Breck, 
Henry  Baldwin,  and  Frederic  A.  Whitney,  —  with 
appropriate  resolutions,  acknowledged  their  appre- 
ci|ition  of  his  services,  and  presented  him  with  a 
massive  silver  pitcher  and  salver  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing  uucription:- 

Presented  to 

Hekbt  Heath  La&nard 

by  the  Town  of  Brighton, 

in  grateful  acknowledgment 

of  hb  faithful  senices, 

as,  with  unanimous  voice, 

keeper  of  their  Treasury 

for  thirty-three  years. 

March  8,  1869. 

"Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  fdve  him, 

shall  never  thirst." 

Mr.  Jiamard  died  here  in  1878,  in  his  ninety-first 
year. 
'  The  early  officers,  as  well  as  the  citizens  gen- 
erally of  the  newly  created  town,  were  compelled 
to  go  over  die  river  to  Cambridge  for  postal  accom- 
modations. A  post-office  was  first  established  in 
Brighton  in  1  SI  7.  A  commission,  dated  February 
S,  1817,  was  issned  to  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D., 
who  had  become  a  citizen  of  Brighton  in  1813. 
He  had  been  called  to  edit  a  periodical  in  Boston, 
The  Christian  Disciple,  but  subsequently  entitled 
The  Friend  of  Peace,  of  which  cause  he  was  known 
commonly  as  ^'  the  Apostle.''  He  lield  the  post- 
office,  assisted  by  a  daughter,  some  twenty-four 
years,  in  his  own  house  on  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  head  of  Foster  Street.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  associate  of  the  distinguished  Bev. 
Dr.  Channing,  who  called  Worcester  "  the  bene- 
factor of  his  mind.''  Harvanl  Universitv  and 
Dartmouth  College  bestowed  on  him  honorary  de- 
grees. He  was  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  represented  Brighton  several  years  in  tlie  legis- 
lature. He  was  eminent  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer 
on  theological  and  pIiiLinthropic  subjects.  His 
works  have  been  much  read  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  some  have  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  He  died  at  Brighton,  October  31, 
1837^  aged  seventy-nine.     Under  growing  infirm- 


ities of  age  and  ill  health,  he  had  r^'gned  the  post- 
office,  and  Mr.  J.  fi.  Mason  had  been  commis* 
sioned  April  28, 1837.  Tiie  office  was  at  Mason's 
store  on  Washington  Street,  opposite  the  Cattle 
Fair  Hotel.  His  successor  was  Mr.  WilUam  War-* 
ren,  commissioned  January  26,  1843;  and  the 
office  was  kept  at  his  drug-store  on  Washiagton 
Street,  opposite  Sockland  Street,  until  May  26, 
1857.  Mr.  Timothy  Munroe  then  succeeded,  on 
the  comer  of  Wasliington  Street  and  Harvard 
Place.  Mr.  John  F.  Day  was  commissioned  July 
1,  1861.  A  soldier  of  the  Bepublic,  he  died  of 
starvation  in  the  rebel  prison  at  Millen,  Georgia, 
October,  1861,  having  been  first  imprisoned  at 
Andersonville.  His  widow,  commissioned  in  1866, 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  office. 

A  second  post-ofiice  was  established  in  the  east 
section  of  Brighton  in  1868,  named  in  honor  of 
Washington  Allston,  ^whose  home  was  not  far  from 
the  spot,  on  the  Cambridgeport  side  of  the  river. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad  at  this  point 
crosses  Cambridge  Street,  and  the  station  had  been 
long  known  as  "  Cambridge  Crossing."  The  cor- 
poration erected  a  new  station-house,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  illustrious  painter  and  poet ; 
and  thus  the  section  of  the  city  around  it  goes 
commonly  by  tliat  designation.  Since,  with  annifx- 
ation,  the  system  of  jx)stal  letter-carriers  has  been 
adopted  here,  this  post-office  has  been  given  np. 

We  recorded  the  gathering  of  the  first  church 
here  in  1783,  with  the  ordination  of  its  first  min- 
ister in  1784,  and  closed  with  his  death  in  1829. 
Tliis  First  Parish  really  embraced  all  the  iidiabi- 
tants,  except  tliree  or  four  families,  who  were  by 
name  exempted  in  the  act  of  incorporation  from 
severing  their  relations  with  the  First  Precinct  of 
Cambridge.  B<ev.  Dr.  Foster's  fuuicral  services 
were  conducted,  September  17,  by  his  successor, 
Biev.  Daniel  Austin,  assisted  by  Bev.  Ezra  Eipley, 
D.  D.»of  Concord,  who  had  previously  agreed  with 
Dr.  Foster,  that  whichever  of  the  two  survived 
should  discliarge  for  the  other  this  grateful  service. 
Bev.  Mr.  Austin,  bom  in  Boston,  son  of  Daniel, 
November  21,  1793  (Dartmouth,  1813,  and  Har- 
vard  Divinity  School,  1827),  was  ordained  June  4, 
1828.  He  married  in  Boston  Hannah,  daugliter  of 
Benjamin  Joy,  in  1833,  and  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease,  at  his  home  in  Kitterv,  Maine,  December  4, 
1877.  The  funeral  was  from  King's  Chapel,  Bos* 
ton,  and  the  ihterment  was  beneath  that  edifice. 
His  successor  at  Brighton  was  Rev.  Abner  Dnmont 
Jones,  bom  at  Charlestown,  April  20,  1807^  in- 
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stalled  at  Brighton,  February  13,  1839.  Belin- 
.quishing  his  charge  October  31,  1842,  he  subse- 
•.quently  died  at  St.  Louis,  June  SO,  1872.  Bev. 
Frederic  A.  Whitney,  bom  at  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  18,  1812,  son  of  Biev.  Peter 
Whitney  (of  Har\'ard  College,  1833,  and  Harvard 
Theological  School,  1838),  took  charge  of  the 
pulpit,  April  9,  1843,  —  preaching  in  the  town- 
hall,  while  the  church  edifice  underwent  alterations; 
and  was  ordained  Februnrv  21,  1844.  He  was 
married,  February  11,  1853,  by  George  Putnam, 
D.  D.,  to  EUzabeth  Perkins,  daughter  of  William 
Perkins  Matchett.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  min- 
istry by  Bey.  Cliarles  Noyes,  born  at  Petersham 
(Harvard  College,  1856,  Divinity  School,  1859), 
ordained  January  4, 18G0.  Bev.  Samuel  Walton 
McBaniel,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November  18, 
1833,  was  installed  as  his  successor,  August  30, 
1866,  serving  until  1869.  Bev.  Thomas  Timmins, 
bom  in  England  (of  Manchester  College,  England), 
was  installed  May  31, 1870,  and  resigned  December 
31,  1871.  Bev.  Edward  Illsley  Galvin,  bom  in 
JPhibddphia  (of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1862), 

.. ,was  installed  here  1872-1876.  Bev.  William  Brun- 
ton,  born  at  Sheffield,  England  (of  Manchester  Col- 
lege, and  ordained  there,  of  Hansard  Divinity  Schopl, 

.Special  Student,  1877),  was  installed  here,  Ji;ne, 
1877,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  This  church  in  its 
religipus  sentiment  is  Congregational  Unitarian. 

Besides  the  original  First  Parish,  which  covers 
so  long  a  period,  six  others  have  come  up,  making 
seven  churches  in  this  ward.     That  which  folloMs 

.  next  is  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
which  was  gathered  April  4, 1827 ;  the  first  church 
^edifice  was  dedicated  September  13  of  the  same  j 

^  year.  We  transfer  to  these  pages  from  the  last 
xhurcb  manual  of  this  parish  the  names  of  pastors 

-  as  they  stand  there :  — 

Bev.  Geoi^  Washington  Blagden,  born  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Yale,  1823,  and  Andoyer 
Theological  Seminar});  began  preaching  here 
March  4, 1827,  in  tlie  old  town-hall,  which  was  the 
upper  story  of  the  old  First  Parish  Church.    He  was 

..  ordained  December  26,  1827 ;  dismissed  September 
8,  J830.  Bev.  William  Adams  was  ordained  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1831;  dismissed  April  23,  1834.  Rev. 
William  W.  Xewell  was  installed  August  19, 1834; 

.  dismissed  June  13,  1837.     Bc*v.  Samuel  Lanison 

,  was  ordained  September  20, 1S;37  ;  dismissed  Se|)- 

tembcr  16,  1841.     Bev.  John  B.  Adams  was  in- 

^  .stalled  Febmary  21, 184? ;  dismissed  December  16, 

1846. '  Bev.  Arthur  Swazey  was  ordained  Octo- 


ber 6,  1847;  dismissed  May  13,  1856.  Ber. 
Daniel  Tenney  supplied  one  year..  Bev.  Thomas  O. 
Bice  was  installed  April  6, 1858;  dismissed  July  6, 
1859.  Bev.  Bichard  6.  Greene  was  installed .Sejp* 
temberl9,  1860;  dismissed  August  12,  1862. 
Bev.  John  P.  Cushman  was  installed  May  6, 1863; 
dismissed  April  17,  1866.  Bev.  David  T.  Pack- 
ard  was  installed  December  6,  1866;  dismissed 
June  11,  1874.  Bev.  Henry  A.  Stevens,  pre^t 
pastor,  was  installed  June  11, 1874.  , 

The  old  house  of  worship  was  moved  across  the 
street  in.  June,  1867,  to  give  place  to  the  new, 
on  the  same  site.  The  old  was  used  for  worship 
till  November  3.  December  20,  the  society  wor- 
shipped in  the  vestr}of  their  new  church.  The 
comer-stone  of  that  had  been  laid,  with  appropri- 
ate services,  August  13,  1867,  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  May  14, 1868.  The  old  church  was  at 
length  sold  and  taken  down. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  the  third  in 
Brighton  in  order  of  time.  The  first  edifice  was 
erected  on  Bennett  Street  in  May,  1856,  though 
Sabbath  sen-ices  of  worship  liad  bpeij  previously 
held  here  in  private  lialls.  The  minister  in  cliarge 
was  Bev.  J.  M.  Finotti.  This  first  edifice  accident- 
ally  took  fire,  Sunday,  December  7,  1864^  and 
was  entirely  consumed.  Tlie  society  immediately 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  and  again  of  wood.  lUa 
edifice  proved  insuflicient  for  the  society ;  and  the 
comer-stone  of  the  new  and  very  large  stone 
church,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Market  and 
Arlington  Streets,  was  laid,  with  very  iniposing 
rehgious  ceremonies,  September  22,  1872.  ITie 
building  is  not  yet  completed,  but  public  worship 
is  held  in  its  vestry.  When  finished,  itVill.be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  imposing  churches  of 
the  order.  The  designation  of  the  church  is  St. 
Columbkille ;  minister  in  charge,  Bev.  P.  J.  Bogers. 

The  next  church  in  order  is  the  First  Baptist, 
at  Union  Square,  which  is  called  the  Brighton 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  The  church  was  organ- 
ized December  2, 1853.  The  comer-stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid,  with  appropriate  religious 
sernces,  September  11,  1855.  Bev.  J.  M.  Graves 
was  the  minister  in  supply  from  Februaiy  1,  1854, 
until  Januarv  1,  IS.jO.  He  died  at  Charlestown, 
Januarv  15,  1870,  aired  seventv-six.  Bev.  J.  M. 
Bonham,  a  native  of  England,  was  settled  July  28, 
1856,  and  left  September  1,  1857.  The  society 
first  met  for  worship  in  the  vestry  in  January, 
1856.  The  church  edifice  was  dedicated  Febru- 
ary 10,  1857.     Bev.  J.  W.  Parker  was  settled 
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7(oT,  1,  1857^  and  closed  his  ministiy  here 
July  1,  1859.  Ilev.  S.  M.  Stimson  was  settled 
Aug;  7, 1859;  dismissed  June  1>  1861.  B€y.  Balph 
H.  Bpwles  was  settled  Aug.  23 ;  dismissed  Jan.  1, 
1867.  ^Bev.  William  B.  Thompson  was  settled  Aug. 
6,  1868;  dismissed  Aug.  31,  1871.  Bev.  F.  E. 
Tower,  present  pastor,  was  settled  Jan.  1,  1872. 

The  First  Universalist  Parish  is  in  Cambridge 
Street,  near  Union  Square.  Tlie  parish  was  organ- 
ized June  12, 1860.  Chapel  was  dedicated  Aug.  7, 
1861.  Bev.  James  Eastwood  was  settled  July  1, 
1861;  dismissed  July  1,  1864.  Bev.  Tlipmas  W. 
Silloway  was  settled  July  24,  1864;  dismissed 
June  30, 1867.  Bev.  J.  W.  Keyes  was  settled  May 
,1, 1868;  dismisscijl  Sept.  4, 1869.  Bev.  J.  Edgar 
Johnson  was  settled  Nov.  24,  1869;  dismissed 
July  1,  1870.  Bev.  W.  A.  Start  was  settled  April 
16,  1871;  dismissed  April  1,  1872.     Bev.  John 

.  Virgil  Wdson  was  settled  April  1, 1872;  dismissed 

.  April  \,  1874.  From  4pril,  1874,  to  Oct.,  1876, 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  different  ministers.  Bev. 
John  6.  Adams  was  settled  Oct.  22,  1876;  dis- 
missed Aug.  1,  1878.  Bev.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Eaton,  settled  Nov.  15, 1878,  is  the  present  pastor. 
Beligious  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  were  first  held  in  Brighton  SSeptember  10, 

.  1854.  .  They  were  conducted  in  the  town-hall  by 
Bev.  Cyrus  F.  Knight.    Worship  was  subsequently 

..  sustained  in  the  town  by  lay  readers  and  by  various 
clergymen  of  the  neighborhood.  Thq  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  was  organized  January  8,  1863, — , 
the  Bev.  David  Greene  Haskins,  rector;  George 
B.  Hooper  and  Thomas  P.  Bniy«  wardens.  The 
church  edifice  was  erected  on  Washington  Street, 
comer  of  Church  Street,  in  1864;  and  services 
were  first  held  in  it  September  1,  1864.  In  1872 
the  church  property  was  sold,  and  a  new  parish 
was  organized,  under  the  name  of  St.  Margaret 
Church,  Bev.  Charies  A.  Holbrook,  rector.  He 
haa  since  withdrawn,  and  Bev.  Thomas  Cole  is  the 
present  rector. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  on  the  comer 
of  Harvard  Avenue  and  Fnrrington  Avenue,  was 
the  seventh  and  last  established  in  Brighton.  It 
was  organized  March  24,  1872,  Bev.  John  P.  Otis 
acting  as  minister  from  that  date.  The  comer-stone 
of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  at  Christmas,  1876. 
During  its  erection  the  society  worshipped  in  the 
Universalist  Cliurch,  at  hours  mutually  convenient. 
Bev.  Willard  Taylor  Perrin  \nis  appointed  to  the 
ministerial  charge  in  1874 ;  and  Bev.  William  G. 
Bichardson  sustained  the  same  from  April,  1876, 
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to  April,  1879.  Bev.  W.  H.  Hj^tch,  present  pastor, 
was  stationed  here  in  April,  1879.  Mr.  Perrin  was 
of  Harvard  College,  1870 ;  the  otlicr  pastors  were 
graduates  of  the  Boston  University. 

Like  tlie  grand  words,  "  Liberty  and  Union,  one 
and  inseparable,''  stood  meeting-house  and  school- 
house,  in  the  early  settlements,  in  the  hearts  and 
in  the  Home  speech  of  our  New  England  iathers.' 
Where  was  one,  there,  sooner  or  later,  must  needs 
come  the  .other.  Let  us  look  for  our  earliest  school- 
house  among  the  earliest  trod  paths  of  the  place. 
Li  the  laying  out  of  roads  here,  the  oldest  date 
}ierhaps  attaches  to  that  mnning  south  from  the 
Charles  Eiyer  Ferry,  which,  beginning  at  the  foot 
of  Dunster  Street  on  the  College  side,  lay  a  little 
east,  or  lower  down  the  river  than  the  Great 
Bridge.  That  bridge,  built  in  1660,  the  .first 
ever  built  on  tlie  Charies  Biver,  superseded  the 
ferry.  That  road  on  this  side  from  the  ferry  is 
described  in  these  terms:  "It  is  ordered  in  re- 
sjiect  of  making  a  sufi^cient  path  from  the  south 
side  of  Charles  Biver  to  Boxberrie  that  the  line 
shall  lie,''  etc.  Of  early  date,  too,  was  ''  the  Box- 
bury  Path,'*  a  portion  of  our  Washington  Street, 
by  which  Boxbury  people  went  to  the  grist-mill  at 
Watertown.  To  find  our  earliest  school-house  we 
follow  up  another  ancient  path,  our  Market  Street, 
to  the  foot  of  which  the  river  guides  us  in  its 
windings  from  tlie  ferry.  Here  were  "  The  Pines,'* 
a  fine  cluster,  or  forest,  of  pine-trees,  about  on  the 
site  of  the  present  abattoir.  Tliis  Market  Street, 
which,  after  the  first  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1744,  was  subsequently  known  as  "Meeting- 
House  Lane,"  was  kid  out,  in  1656,  through  the 
estate  of  Bichard  Dana.  At  the  head  of  the  street^ 
on  the  left  ascending  it,  fronting  on  '' Boxbury 
Path,"  was  the  meeting-house,  presented  in  this 
sketch,  and  a  few  steps  farther  east  stood  the 
ancient  school-house,  erected  in  1722. 

Mr.  Paige,  in  his  history,  remarks :  "  Tlie  earliest 
trace  which  I  have  seen  of  a  school-house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  afterwards  Brighton,  is  in 
1769,  in  which  year  new  houses  were  erected  in 
three  sections  of  the  town."  We  have  seen  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  deed,  by  which  Daniel  Dana,  son  of 
the  early  Bichard,  gives  the  Lind,  in  1722,  ''to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  the  river"  for  a 
school-housc.  It  was  built.  But, in  1769  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  house,  as  appears  from  the 
following  votes :  — 

"  Cambridge  South  side,  March  27, 1769,  —  Foied,  Thit 
the  old  school-house  is  insuffideat  to  contain  the  schdaia» 
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and  is  not'  worth  repairing.  Foicd,  —  To  build  a  new 
'school  liouse,  not  exceeding  j*  following  Dimensions,  viz. 
.» .  .  .  Fated, —  Mr.  John  Deonie,  Thomas  Sparliawk,  and 
Caleb  Dana,  Esq.,  be  the :  Committee  for  this  purpose. 
Foiedy  —  That  the  old  school-house  be  sold  at  a  Vandue 
to  the  highest  Bidder." 

The  drag-shop  of  William  TVarren  was,  in  1811, 
appended  to  the  west  end  of  this  old  school-house 
of  1769  by  Mr.  John  Herrick ;  and  the  whole  build- 
ing, with  other  buildings  in  the  same  line,  is  now 
(April,  1879)  in  process  of  removal  a  little  to  the 
rear,  ifi  make  room  on  the  site  for  the  erection  of 
the  TVarren  Building,  a  very  hrge  edifice  in  brick 
and  stonie,  for  stores,  offices,  and  halls. 

Bev.  Dr.  Abiel  Rolmes,  in  his  well-known  HU- 
foTif  of  CamhriSgey  under  date  of  1800,  says : 
"Besides  the  Town,  or  Grammar  School,  thei*e 
are  six  school-houses  in  the  town ;  two  in  each  of 
the  three  parishes?' '  The  two  in  this  South  Parish 
were  the  one  just  described,  and  the  second  of 
more  recent  date,  on  the  west  corner  of  Cambridge 
and  North  Harvard  streets.  Ilns  was  removed, 
nearly  fifty  years  since,  by  Mr  Colby,  on  building 
his  house  near  that  comer,  and  may  be  seen  here 
in  the  town  to-da^,  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house. 

The  three  precinct  parishes  of  Cambridge  were 
generally,  sometimes  equally,  represented  on  town 
committees  and  on  the  board  of  selectmen.  Tlie 
Cambridge  school-commiitee,  chosen  March,  1795, 
enibraced  from  this  parish  Rev.  Dr.  Foster  and  ^Ir. ' 
Jonathan  Winship.  Tlie  latter  was  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Francis  Lyman  Winship,  at  present  repre- 
senting this  ward  on  the  Boston  school-committee. 
Both  he  and  his  brother,  Mi.  J.  P.  C.  TVinship, 
rendered  valuable  services  q\\  the  schobl-committee 
■  of  Brighton  before  annexation. 

The  two  ancient  schools  here  described,  su])ple- 
mented  by  various  private  schools,  transmitted  the 
advantages  of  learning  to  our  modern  days.  The 
teachers  were  very  generally  supplied,  as  was  the 
early  pulpit  here,  by  those  who  were  in  some  way 
*  associated  with  the  college.  The  **  district  sys- 
tem '*  was  sujierseded  by  the  '*  graded  system  ''  but 
little  later  than  in  the  First  Parish  of  Cambndge. 
A  school  of  eissentiallv  the  same  character  as  the 
modern  high  school,  but  sustaini'd  by  a  private  cor- 
poration,  which  erected  for  it  an  edifice  oh  Acndenjy 
Hill,  was  kept  here  in  1839  and  18-10.  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Ruttcr,  a  Harvard  graduate.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  public  high  school  proper,  in  1841, 
at  first'  opened  in  the  same  building,  begim  by 
Mr.  John  Buggies,  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 


assisted  for  a  few  years  in  the  female  department 
by  Miss  Delia  A.  Gardner,  a  successful  teacher  of 
girls.  Mr.  Buggies  laid,  in  hrs  fine  scholaraiiip 
and  ii-ide  experience,  the  foundations  of  a  ft6uri8h* 
ing  high  school,  on  which  after  teachers  have  well 
built.  During  his  eighteen  years'  service  a  laige 
number  of  young  men  entered  Hansard  and  other 
colleges.  Several,  too,  as  female  teachers  in  this 
and  other  towns  subsequently  honored  the  school 
of  their  early  training.  It  may  be  added,  that,  on 
Mr.  Buggies  leaving  the  office  in  1839,  his  numer- 
ous frieniis,  his  old  and  new  pupils,  tendered  him 
a  festival,  and  presented  a  silver  service  to  the  re- 
tiring teacher. 

The  town  has  enjoyed,  from  its  early  settlement^ 
sufficient  private  schools.  Ticinity  to  the  college 
doubtless  favored  them.  Thcv  are  often  referred 
to  here,  in  records  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
Mr.  James  Dana,  son  of  Caleb,  near  in  line  to 
Bichard,  the  ancestor,  taught  a  well-ren)^mberpd 
school  for  boyn  and  girls  at  Che  opening  of  this 
century,  m  the  old  Dana  Mansion  on  W^sl^i'^S^^^^ 
near  Allston,  Street.  Mr.  Jaicob  Knapp;  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1802,  taught  a  classical  school  of 
much  repute,  for  boys,  several  years,  at  his  house 
on  Bowen's  Hill,  —  afterwards  owned  by  Captain 
William  Perkins  Matchett.  Hosea  Hildreth,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1805,  taught  a  private 
school,  and  was  of  further  assistance  in  bis  rare 
gifts  as  instructor  in  singing  and  music  in  the 
place.  Major  Thomas  Hovey,whohad  served' in 
the  Revolution,  —  still  often  remembered  in  tradi- 
tions,— and  J.  F.  Durivage,  and  Teacher  Miles, 
and  Jonas  "Wilder,  who  laid  down  the  work  not 
quite  fifty  years  ago,  all  taught  piyvate  schools 
here.  Besides  the  nianv  connected  with  the  col- 
lege  who  in  early  times  instracted  here,  Henry  W. 
Torrey,  the  present  accomplished  professor  of  his- 
tory iri  the  University,  and  several  others,  while 
undei^raduates,  taught  the  public  schools  aft  va- 
rious seasons. 

The  town  of  Brighton,  after  her  incorporation, 
supported  libemlly  her  schools,  and  in  the  tables  of 
the  ^fassachusetts  Board  of  Education  stood  first 
on  the  list  for  the  years  1812  and  1843  among  the 
to^vns  and  cities  of  the  commonwipallh  in  ^\k^^  pro 
rata  appropriation  for  each  school  child.  She  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  towns,  in  1839,  to  deposit 
at  the  State  House,  as  required  by  the  statttt^,  a 
copy  of  her  annual  s<*hool  report,  in  printed  form 
and  not  in  manuscript,  either  being  then  allowed^ 
while  now  the  former  only  is  valid.     Her  schooU 
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houses  and  furnishii^  have  becu  well  cared  for. 
She  has  been  nearly  six  years  under  the  Boston 
school  system ;  and  two  of  her  largest  school- 
houses,  in  brick  and  stone, —  the  Bennett  and  the 
Allston, —  were  pronounced  by  the  Slayor,  at  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  latter  house,  as  among 
the  finest  in  the  citv. 

As  early  as  1824  tlie  Brighton  Social  Library 
was  formed.  It  was  established  by  proprietors, 
when,  as  yet,  very  few  towns  or  cities  in  the  state 
had  public  libraries  for  circulation.  This  social 
library  was,  in  1858,  mei^ed  in  the  Brighton 
Library  Association,  a  body  of  young  men  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  for  the  circulation  of 
books,  for  public  lectures,  for  exercises  in  declama- 
tion, composition,  and  debate.  Mr.  James  Holton, 
of  ah  ancient  family  here,  dying  in  1863,  left  a 
bequest  for  a  public  town  library,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  fulfilled  in  1864  bv  the  town  elect- 
ing  trustees,  and  oi^nizing  the  Holton  Public 
Library,  successfully  conducted  for  ten  years.  On 
the  town's  annexation  with  Boston,  January,  1874, 
the  imposing  building  in  brick  and  freestone,  on 
Bockland  Street,  which  had  been  begun  by  the 
town,  was  completed  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000,  and  was  dedicated  October  29,  1875, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mayor  Cobb  and  the  city 
officials,  as  a  branch  of  the  city  library.  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  Mayor  and  tlie  president  of  tlie 
trustees,  Mr.  Greenough,  with  the  address  of  dedi- 
cation by  Mr.  Whitney,  comprising  full  details  of 
the  occasion  and  institution  of  the  library,  were 
published  by  the  city. 

Our  sketch  has  thus  far  dealt  with  the  living. 
The  disposing  of  the  dead  claims  notice.  The  first 
burial-ground  was  laid  out  on  Market  Street,  nearly 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  meeting-house,  in 
1764,  the  first  in  Cambridge  (First  Parish),  which 
is  opposite  to  the  colleges,  having  been  laid  out  in 
1635.  This  ancient  ground  answered  for  inter- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  river  until  1850,  when 
the  town  purcliased  the  beautiful  well- wooded  tract 
on  South  Street,  known  as  the  Aspinwall  Woods, 
embracing  nearly  fourteen  acres.  Prepared  with 
appropriate  foot  and  carriage  paths,  made  attmctive 
with  shrubbery,  folioge,  and  flowers,  Evergreen 
Cemetery  was  consecrated,  in  the  preseuoe  of  a 
large  throng,  August  7, 1850,  by  Rev.  ilr.  Swazey, 
assisted  by  Kev.  Mr.  Whitney.  The  becoming 
gateway,  in  Egyptian  architecture,  modelled  after 
the  first  gateway  in  Mount  Auburn,  greets,  from 
the  outside,  the  coming  mourner  with  the  engraven 


words, ''  I  am  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life;'' 
and,  from  the  inside,  greets  the  pioiirner,  who  has. 
laid  down  his  dead,  nith  the  words,  '^  Peace  I  leave 
with  you;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  The  monu- 
ment of  Holton,  founder  of  the  Public  Librarv, 
and  many  other  interesting  shafts,  stand  here ;  and 
the  city  government,  by  watchful  care,  is  daily 
making  it  one  of  Boston's  most  attractive  gardens 
of  graves. 

Tliose  gates,  draped  with  the  American  flag  inter- 
twined with  the  insignia  of  mourning,  opened  wide 
to  fast-gathering  throngs  on  the  £6th  of  August, 
1866,  for  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu« 
ment.  Brighton  contributed  very  liberally  of  men 
and  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bebellion* 
More  than  two  hundred  enlisted,  and  twenty-three 
furnished  substitutes.  The  battle  had  been  fought, 
the  victory  won.  The  returned  soldiers  had  been 
received  by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens  on  the 
22d  of  June  previous  in  a  spacious  grove,  —  one  of 
**  God's  first  temples."  Tliey  had  been  welcomed 
home  by  public  procession,  by  the  peal  of  bells,  by 
the  cannon  tliat  woke  the  echoes  of  our  hills  and 
valleys.  And  now,  spared  in  the  dreadful  conflict 
of  war,  they  sat  down  in  safety,  with  grateful  thou- 
sands, to  testify  that 

"  Peace  hath  her  Tictories  do  less  renowned  than  war." 
Tliey  were  gathered  about  the  graceful  shaft  in 
massive  granite,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  in 
the  state  to  be  reared,  on  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, to  tell  of  the  valor  and  to  seal  the  memory 
of  their  departed  comrades.  In  fitting  words  oi 
address  from  Mr.  Bickford,  chairman  of  the  select- 
men, of  scripture,  hymns,  and  prayer  from  Bev. 
ilr.  Bowles,  and  by  an  oration  from  the  writer  of 
these  records,  the  monument  was  formally  conse- 
crated. 

Here  it  Tinll  be  in  place  to  note  the  tradition 
that  while  Colonel  Gardner,  borne  wounded  from 
Bunker  Hill,  as  already  detailed,  lay  dying  at  his 
sister's  house.  General  Washington,  mounted,  and 
accompanied  by  his  aids,  rode  "  across  the  river  " 
and  visited  the  intrepid  hero.  Surely,  as  we  recall 
the  noble,  sympathetic  heart  of  Washington,  we 
may  lift  this  out  from  the  shadow  of  tradition,  and 
exclaim,  "  It  must  be  truth." 

Written  historv  has  it  that  General  La  Favette, 
while  at  Boston  in  Juno,  1825,  visited  Brighton 
and  was  hospitably  received  at  the  hotel,  now  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Cambridge  Streets, 
—  the  same  building  which  in  early  times  had  been 
the  mansion-house  of  the  Winship  family.     It  was 
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occupied,  at  the  period  of  the  Geiieral'B  visit,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Dudley.  Tlie  Bchool  children  were 
arranged  in  lines,  between  which  the  General,  at- 
tended by  liis  son,  Mr.  George  Washiiigton  La 
Fayette,  passed.  Some  then  present  recall  perfectly 
the  brilliant  pageant  of  that  bright  June  day.  The 
kiss  the  good  General  impressed  on  more  than  one 
fair  brow  passed  thence  upon  the  memory  and 
lingen  there  to-day. 

It  is  further  recorded  that  Henry  Oay  visited 
the  town  in  October,  1833,  and  was  entertained  by 
the  citizens  at  a  collation  in  the  large  dining-hali 
of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel,  erected  in  1S30  in  Jlarket 
Square.  The  published  narrative  states  tliat  Mr. 
Clay  recc^ized  in  "  the  yards "  some  of  his  fine 
steers,  which,  by  a  long  journey  in  that  day,  had 
yet  found  their  way  from  Ashland,  Kentucky, 
before  him,  to  the  spot.  Doubtless  their  large 
expressive  eyes  looked  as  gladly  upon  their  master 
an  did  those  of  Webster's  noble  steers  when  led,  in 
October,  1851,  to  his  open  window,  on  the  broad 
green  lawn,  where  he  lay,  dying,  in  his  Mnrshfield 
mansion. 

"  Oak  Square,"  a  pleasant  portion  of  the  town 
on  its  west  border,  was  thus  named  by  vote  of  the 
town,  March  5,  1860,  as  comprising  all  the  town's 
land  at  the  junction  of  Washington,  Faneuil,  and 
Xonantum  Streets.  Here  stood  the  "Old  Oat 
Tree,"  in  close  proximity  to  the  school-house. 
The  state  commissioners,  appointed  in  IS."!?  to 
make  a  zoological  nnd  botunicnl  suney  of  Massa- 
chusetts, spent  eight  years  in  tlicir  work,  and  pub- 
lished, in  thick  octavo,  a  report  on  the  forest  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Massachusetts.  Tliey  presented  this 
as  the  largest  and  oldt-st  white>oak  tree  in  their 
survey  of  the  whole  sl^ite.  Its  circumference  on 
the  ground  was  given  as  twenty-five  feet  nnd  nine 
inches,  — two  feet  and  three  inches  more  than  tlic 
circumferenceof  the  Great  Elm  on  Boston  Common. 
Through  decay,  the  tnink  was  hollow  at  the  base. 
Tlie  vast  weight  of  wide-siireading  branches  was 
sustained  at  hst  by  a  mere  shell  of  trunk,  and  the 
tree  was  ordered  to  be  cut  down,  in  May,  IS.Io, 
from  fear  of  its  jxissible  fill.>  Tlie  wigwam  of 
Wahaii,  chief  of  the  Nonantums,  lay  a  little  west 
of  the  tree,  in  Xcwton,  and  he  must  often  have 

1  Tbe  tree  wui  poinlc^  bv  Hanrj-.  nf  Botton.  A  minoie 
dnrription  of  it.  and  of  it)  trmoval.  wu  puhliihcil  in  the  Bniln» 
Traiicrlplot  Jnl,v  SS.  ISjS,  But  iti  age?  Sir.  Emrnon  and 
bit  •dtntiAc  eommiiiioD.  in  thrir  rirh  bntaDJcal  Inre,  mutt  be 
oar  luthoritr.  Rnd  hit  nordi  yrrj  drlibemlcljr ;  "H  iai! 
frolialili/  paued  ill  primr.  rr»larin  t-fore  lit  frtt  Etif/UA 
miitt  ft  itard  oa  lit  tAarti  of  XtfekmetU  Btg."  ' 


rested  in  its  generous  shade.  Tradition  says  dw 
.Apostle  EKot  preached  under  it.  The  Indian  trail 
extended  from  it  northeast  to- the  Cliartes  Birer, 
and  connected  the  settlement  at  the  c<dleges  irith' 
what  was  at  first  called  "  Cambridge  Vilbge," 
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ladMt  Oak  ol  BriKktaa. 

On  the  esliite  of  Mr.  George  H.  Brooks,  on 
Fnneuil  Street,  late  tlie  estate  of  his  father,  Samad 
Drooks,  earlier  the  estate  of  Thomas  Sparhawk, 
and,  still  further  back,  of  Nathaniel  Oliver,  is  a 
natural  spring  of  water  slightly  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  of  valuable  properties,  A  granite  curb 
about  it  is  inscribed,  as  then  located,  1832.  But 
the  spring,  still  free-flowing,  constant,  cold,  salat- 
brious,  wns,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  awdl. 
known  resort  for  invalids. 

There  am  several  ancient  historio  mansions  in 
this  town  (Viting  back  to  early  Cambridge  days. 
Some  are  rirh  in  old-time  associations  with  the 
IlovolnlioTi,  with  tales  of  confiscation  and  political 
feuds.  On  Price's  map  of  Boston,  of  1743,  on 
Iiicli  buildings  and  blocks  are  singly  and  specially 
etisnived,  one,  as  he  looks  southwest  to  the  noble 
r;inge  of  hills,  the  Corey  and  Xonantum,  in  this 
\nint.  will  see  a  magnificent  house  of  great  size  and 
height  and  quaint  architecture,  with  terraces  and 
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gardens  aboat-  it.  Inscribed  on  the  map  above  the 
hoose  is  ^'Gapt  Cumiingham's  seat/'  Though 
not  lying  in  Boston,  but  in  South  Ciimbridge^after- 
wards  Brighton^  it  was  brought  within  the  range 
of  Price's  "Prospect  of  the  Town  of  Boston/'  for 
its  rare  magnificence  of  locality  and  surroundings. 
This  grand  estate  subsequently  became  tlie  property 
of  Charles  Ward  Aptliorp,  who  sold  it  in  1762  to 
Mr.  John  Dennie,  whose  name  appears  on.com*- 
mittees  in  this  sketch.  While  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dennie,  it  was  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground^ 
January^  1770.  Tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Demiie  imme- 
diately contributed  very  generously  for  his  relief, 
and  the  mansion  was  at  once  rebuilt.  Mr.  Dennie 
died  August  7,  1777,  aged  fifty^seven.  The  place 
.was  subsequently  owned  and  occupied  by  Samuel 
W.  Pomeroy;  by  Jared  Coffin  from  Nantucket, 
1843 ;  and  is  now  the  estate  and  residence  of  his 
8on-in-kiW,  David  Nevins. 

Mr.  Dennie's  sympathies,  as  is  well  known,  were 
strongly  with  England  in  the  Bevolution;  and 
prominent  on  the  subscription  paper  are  the  names 
of  the  leading  men  of  Boston  who  so  sympathized, 
as  Harrison  Gray,  Nathaniel  Bethune,  John  Irving, 
Balph  luman,  John  Apthorp,  and  many  others. 
The  paper  opens:  "Boston,  January  16,  1770. 
Wkereas  the  dwelling-house  of  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  John  Dentiie,  together  with  a  great  part  of  his 
ftttniture  and  winter  stores  to  his  very  great  loss 
and  the  peculiar  distress  of  his  family  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  was  lately  consumed  by  fire,  —  we  the 
subscribers,  in  order  to  alleviate  his  present  mis- 
fortune, do  cheerfully  promise  to  pay  to  him,  or  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray  of  Boston,  Merchant,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  our  Said  Friend,  the  sums  set  against 
our  names."  Three  hundred  pounds  were  sub- 
scribed, in  sums  of  forty  pounds  and  less;  and 
among  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Dennie,  and  fellow- 
worshippers  at  the  ancient  church  presented  in  this 
sketch,  are  the  names  of  James  Bryant,  George 
Dana,  Edward  Jackson,  and  others.  Traditions  of 
the  wonderful  fire  of  1770  —  an  event  rarer  then 
than  now — and  of  the  daring  exploits  of  the  "  Har- 
vard boys,"  with  tlieir  small  college  engine,  lived 
far  down  into  this  century. 

The  ancient  Fnneuil  estate,  on  Faneuil  Street,  is 
another  of  the  eminently  historic  mansions  of  old 
Middlesex.  It  was  built  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  Benjamin  Faneuil,  wliose  brother 
Peter,  of  Faneuil  Hall  memory,  spent  much  of  his 
time  here.  The  first  house  was  burned  bv  a  treach- 
erous  servant  and  immediately  rebuilt.    Benjamin 


Fanenirs  only  daughter  married  George  Bethune,  8r. 
Susan,  daughter  of  Mr.  Bethune,  married  at  this 
house,  1778i  Edmund  Dunkin,  who  came  to.  tlus 
country  in  1775.  Tliey  were  parents  of  several 
children  bom  here;  and  likewise  of  Benjamin 
Faneuil  Dunkin,  bom  in  PhiLidelphia,  a  classmate 
and  friend  of  Edward  Everett  at  Harvard  CoU^, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Tlie  estate  was  subsequently  in  possession  of 
Thomas  English,  until  purchased  by  Samuel  Park- 
man  of  Boston,  whose  son,.  Mr.  John  Parkman, 
occupied  it  until  his  death.  Mr.  Samuel  Bigelow 
owned  and  occupied  it  from  1S38,  making  extensive 
alterations  and  accessions.  He  sold  the  estate  in 
1864  to  James  M.  Murdock.  The  present  owner 
and  occupant  is  \[x.  Luther  Adams.  It  is  still  a 
place  of  uncommon  beauty  and  historical  interest. 

The  large  estate  of  Goriiam  Parsons,  long  &mous 
for  its  well-cultivated  and  ornamented  grounds,  was 
sold  in  1838,  and  subdivided  in  lots,  as  its  owner, 
enfeebled  in  health,  retired  to  his  home  farm  at 
By  field,  where  he  died,  1843,  at  the  age  of  seventy* 
six.  Tlie  original  mansion,  formerly  the  Charles 
Apthorp  place,  remains,  and  is  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Champney  house  and  the  Dana  house  are 
each  two  hundred  vears  old. 

It  becomes  us  to  name  those  who  have  made 
bequests  to  the  town.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  whose 
birth  is  in  the  Cambridge  records,  March  9, 1688-9, 
son  of  Henry  and  Lydia  (Buck)  Smith,  was  a  maa 
of  very  large  estate  for  that  day,  and  most  promi- 
nent in  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  this  place. 
He  died,  unmarried,  in  an  ancient  house  still  stand- 
ing. It  could  Imve  told  its  tale  of  the  Bevolution 
when  its  venerable  owner  of  nearly  ninety  years 
was  wont  to  sit  there  in  his  arm-chair.  His  will 
is  very  voluminous,  so  numerous  and  varied  are  his 
bequests.  We  name  only  the  parsonage  estate,  at 
the  foot  of  Bockland  Street,  with  money  to  the 
ancient  Precinct  Parish;  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  here,  six  acres  of  woodland  in  Newton, 
to  supply  poor  children,  in  place  of  the  inevitable 
''twentv-five  cent  tax  for  fire-wood,'*  on  com- 
mencing  their  winter  school.  A  grateful  people 
inscribed  above  liis  tomb,  in  the  ancient  burial- 
ground  here,  — 

''Intombed 

Ma.  Ebescxeb  Sxrrn,  who  died, 

September,  11, 1776,  iB  85. 

"  This,  as  a  testimooy  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  is  here 
inscribed  by  the  Parish  Society,  to  which  he  was  a  friend 
aad  beuefactor." 
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This- land  passed,  at  the  date  of  amieiation,  to 
the  city  of  Boston ;  and,  centrally  situated  in  New- 
ton^ will  probably,  with  the  increasing  call  for 
hoose-lots,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  Boston 
treasury. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hastings  Bennett  of 
thiar  town,  in  1861>  of  land  on  Winship  Place, 
Agricultural  Hill,  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
Bennett  Grammar  School-house,  is  fully  detailed 
in  tiie  town  school  report  of  that  year.  The  city 
authorities,  after  antiexation,  caused  a  marble  slab 
to  be  inscribed' with  Mr.  Bewiett^s  name  on  the 
front  of  their  lai^e  school-house  on  Chestnut  Hill 
Avenue,  in  recognition  of  some  privileges  in  con- 
nection with  his  bequest. 

Three  families,  among  the  very  earliest  in  the 
fonnding  of  Cambridge,  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  Charles  River,  afterwards  Brighton,  -r-  namely, 
Richard  Dana,  Elder  Richard  Champney,  and  Na- 
thaniel Sparhawk.  To  their  names  we  may  add 
that  of  Lieutenant  Edward  Winship,  who  settled 
on  the  College  side  in  1635,  but  whose  descendants, 
in  the  succeeding  generations,  were  early  and  largely 
represented  on  this  side.  Richard  Dana  died  here, 
April  2,  1690,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall ;  is  repre- 
sented by  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sixth  genera- 
tion, Mr.  James  Dana,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
with  other  branches  of  the  family.  Richard 
Champney,  fellow-passenger  and  close  friend  of 
Shepard,  the  first  minister  of  Cambridge,  is  repre- 
sented by  William  Richards  Champney,  of  the  fifth 
generation,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  The  Spar- 
hawk  family  is  represented  by  Edward  Corey  Spar- 
hawk,  who,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  owns  and 
occupies  the  ancestral  estate,  which  has  never  been 
separated  from  the  Sparhawk  name. 

Of  those  who  from  public  official  station  or 
authorship  in  this  place  attained  distinction  tlie 
names  of  R3v.  Dr.  Worcester,  and  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Foster  have  been  cited. 
Rev.  East  Apthorp,  D.  D.,  founder  and  first  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  was  bom  at  Brigh- 
ton, then  South  Carabridc^e,  1733.  He  \\-a8  dis- 
tinguished for'  his  learned  controversy  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Mayhew  of  the  West  Church,  lioston;  for 
his  intellectual  gifts;  and  as  builder  of  that 
noted  edifice  on  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  some- 
times called  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Daniel  Bowcn, 
who  opened  the  first  museum  in  Boston  in  1791, 
resided  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  he  was  i 


the  owner  of  the  fine  old  mansion  on.Bowen  Hill,« 
named  for  him,  where  he  carried  oh  the  art  of 
printing  as  early  as  1800.  Colonel  Isaac  Mun- 
roe  was  bom  here,  April  26,  1783;  first  appren* 
ticed  to  Benjamin  Russell,  founder  of  the  Bottan 
Patriot;  died,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  December  21,  1859,  aged  seventy-four^ 
eminent  in  character,  as  for  signal  editorial  capacity. 
Hon.  Joseph  Adams  Pond,  an  adopted  citizen  of 
Brighton,  died,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  seiir 
ate,  October  28,  1867,  —  suddenly  stricken  down 
on  the  24th  ^t  the  State  House  in  the  dawn  of 
his  rising  fame,  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  Sara  P. 
(Willis)  Parton,  more  widely  known  by  her  Hom^ 
de  pluiHc,  Fanny  Fern,  was  a  resident  some  years 
here;  Dr.  Eldridge,  father  of  her  first  husband^ 
was  a  jJiysician  here.  Hon.  Joseph  Breck,^  the 
veteran  horticulturist,  florist,  and  author  of  sopie- 
of  the  best  books  on  flowers,  was  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv,  and  a  state 
senator;  he  died  here,  June  14,  1873,  aged  sev- 
enty-eight. Captain  Samuel  G.  Adams,  bprnat 
Brighton,  November  22,  1825,  is  now  developing 
rarest  gifts  and  reputation  in  his  responsible  sta- 
tion as  general  superintendent  of  Boston  Police. 
Henry  Baldwin,  bom. at  Brighton,  son  of  Life  and, 
Susanna  D.  (Dudley)  Baldwin,  January  7, 1834,  ii 
Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  Boston  (Bi;ightoa 
District).  Jame^  Holt  on  Rice,  bom  at  Brighton, 
September  14,  1839,  son  of  Edmund  and  Martha. 
Ann  (Fletcher)  Rice,  is  clerk  of  the  M^uncipal 
Court  Boston  (Brighton  District).  William  Wirt 
Warren,  bom  at  Brighton,  Febmary  27,  l>834,8on 
of  William  and  Abigail  Lyman  (Bannister)  War- 
ren, was  senator  of  Massachusetts ;  representativi^ 
from  this  district  in  the  Forty-third  Congress. 
William  Henry  Baldwin,  bom  at  Brighton,  Cfcto-, 
ber  20,  1826,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (B.rackett) 
Bjildwin,  is  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union.  Let  his  own  works  praise  him.  Joseph 
Bass  Eaton,  a  late  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
above  Union  of  880,000,  was  born  in  Boston,  1803, 
but  was  for  several  years  pupil  here  in  the  classical 
school  of  Mr.  Jacob  Knapp..  Rev.  Titus  Strong, 
D.  D.,  author,  and  forty  years  rector  in  Greenfield, 
was  bom  in  Brighton,  January  28,  1787;  died 
June  11,  1855;  mentioned  by  Allibone,  Sprague, 
and  Drake  (Francis  S.)  for  numerous  works  on 
education  and  theology. 
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BURLINGTON. 


BX    SAHUKL    SKWALL. 


RirCTATED  in  the  easterly  part 
of  the  coonh',  Buriington  is 
bounded  on  the  nortUwest  by 
Bedford  and  Billericn,  on  the 
I  northeast  by  Wilmington,  od 
the  east  by  Woburn,  and  on 
the  sonthwest  by  Lexington. 
It  is  thirteen  milca  northirest 
of  Boston,  oil  the  old  stage- 
I  road  from  Boston  to  LowelL 
It  has  no  direct  railroad  con- 
nection, tlie  nearest  station  being  at  Wobum  Centre, 
■  tfaiee  miles  distant. 

Buriington  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultanl 
town,  having  but  little  niaiiufacturing  or  mechanical 
business.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  on  elevated 
ground,  from  which  may  be  liad  mnny  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  countiy.  The  soil,  for.  the  most 
part,  is  good  for  fanning  purposes.  He  people 
«e  largely  employed  in  mising  fruit,  hay,  v^e- 
tables,  and  milk  for  the  market. 

Vine  Brook,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Shawshine  Biver,  flows  through  the  southwesterly 
part  of  tlte  town,  watering  mnny  acres  of  meadow 
land,  and  furnishing  power  for  a  snw  and  grist  mill, 
and  to  one  foctory  for  printing  woollen  cloths, 
owned  by  Thomas  Barr  and  Company.  Sources  of 
Ipswich  Eirer  originate  in  the  easteiiy  part  of  the 
town. 

Buriington  was  originally  a  part  of  Wobuni, 
Tliat  ancient  town,  incorporated  in  1612,  iurluded 
Burlington  and  a  large  portion  of  Wilmington.  A 
church  wTts  gnthered  in  16-12,  and  fur  eighty  y«ara 
afterward  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  har- 
moniously united  in  one  religious  sooiety,  and  met 
for  public  wor»hipin  the  meeting-house  at  Woburn. 
But  during  these  years  many  buildings  had  been 
erected  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town,  then 
called  Shawshine,  and  now  known  as  Burlington, 
and  many  people  of  substance  and  reputation  hod 
made  their  homes  in  thb  region,  at  a  distnuce  of 
seveml  miles  from  the  meeting-house  of  Wubuni. 
Tradition  states  that  some  of  the  people  were 


obliged  to  travel  four  or  five  m0es  to  attend  public 
worship,  crossing  the  deep  drifts  in  winter  with  tha 
aid  of  snow-shoes. 

Despite  the  pious  teal  of  those  days,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Shawshine  began  to  manifest  much  uneasi- 
ness at  the  tmtdships  they  were  thus  obliged, to 
undergo,  and  to  seek  eamestty  for  a  change.  After 
five  years  of  struggle  to  effect  a  separation  from 
the  church  of  their  fathers,  Shawshioe  wu  incor- 
pomted,  by  order  of  the  provincial  legislature,  as 
the  Second  Parish  or  Precinct  of  Wobum,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1730,  Old  Style,  or,  according  to  our 
present  mode  of  reckoning,  September  27>  1730. 
Two  yeara  afterward,  in  1732,  »  meeting-house 
was  built  in  Wobum  Precinct. 

But  the  separation  as  a  parish  did  not  satisfy 
the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stienuous  opposition  of  the  people  of  Wo- 
bam,  who  strongly  objected  to  losing  any  part  of 
their  widely  extended  territory,  the  efforts  for  a 
final  division  at  last  succeeded.  Wobum  Precinct 
was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Burlington,  I'eb- 
ruary  28,  1799.  The  popuhition  of  Burlingtm, 
at  this  time,  was  534.  In  1810  it  had  hllen  off 
to  471,  but  increased  during  the  next  ten  years, 
reaching  508  in  1820.  By  the  last  census  (1S70) 
the  population  was  650.  There  are  five  schools 
in  the  town,  four  of  which  are  in  session  through- 
out  the  year,  and  one  additional  during  the  winter 
months, 

llie  public  library  of  BurUngton,  free  to  all 
inliabitants  of  the  town  over  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  was  established  in  1858.  It  now  contains 
1,100  volumes.  Previous  to  the  establishment  o( 
this  library,  a  social  library  had  been  formed  in 
the  town.  It  was  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the 
conimouwealth  made  and  passed  in  1798.  The 
proprietors  met,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  offi- 
cers, etc.,  September  9,  1S16.  The  number  of 
proprietors  whose  names  appear  signed  to  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  is  twenty-two.  Shares  wen 
sold  for  two  dollura  each,  the  holders  being  subject 
to  an  annual  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
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irith  fines,  as  usual,  for  neglect  in  returning  books. 
AVith  these  small  means,  aided  by  private  gifts  of 
books,  the  library  was  supported.  It  was  com- 
menced with  less  than  ninety  volumes,  but  had 
incrt*ased  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1S4£, 
when,  from  lack  of  interest  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  it  was  given  up,  and  the  books  divided 
among  the  shareholders. 

As  there  has  been  but  one  church  in  Burling- 
ton, the  parish  histdiy  forms  a  most  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  town.  Soon  after  their 
separation  from  the  church  in  Woburn,  in  1730, 
the  people  of  the  precinct  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  whicli  tlie  legislature  had 
granted  them.  Among  other  proceedings,  at  two 
general  meetings  of  the  parish,  in  November,  1730, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house  should  be 
built  in  the  centre  of  the  precinct.  And  until  this 
meeting-house  was  erected,  public  worship  was 
held  in  Ihe  house  of  Mr.  Simon  Thompson,  situated 
in  the  centre!  of  the  precinct.  This  house  was 
standing  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
late  Solomon  Trull.  '  Here  Mr.  John  Warren,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1725,  and  afterward 
a  settled  minister,  preaclteJ  during  the  winter  of 
1730  -  31,  and  a  part  of  the  following  year.  Here 
the  Rev.  John  Hancock  of  Lexington,  grandfather 
of  Governor  Hancock,  and  well  known  among  the 
clergy  of  that  day  as  Bishop  Hancock,  came, 
April  25,  1731,  and,  after  the  usual  Sabbath  ser- 
vices,  administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  tlie  parish. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  church  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  meeting-housp,  the  founders  of  the  parish 
experienced  much  trouble  and  were  obli^red  to  sur- 
mount many  obstacle^  to  gain  the  fulfilment  of 
their  desires.  One  source  of  difficulty  was  a  party 
in  their  own  limits  who,  from  the  proximity  of 
their  homes  to  the  old  p.irish,  or  the  connection 
of  their  interests  with  it,  had  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  separation  from  the  church  of  their 
fathers.  Another  obstacle  was  the  difficultv  of  fix- 
ing  ui)on  a  suitable  and  central  situation  for  the 
new  meeting-house.  But  after  much  discussion, 
and  even  after  an  a])i)eal  to  the  General  Court  to 
choose  a  site  for  the  building,  —  which  site,  how- 
ever, was  not  acceptable  to  the  }X'ople,  —  the  op- 
position was  overcome,  a  spot  as  near  the  centre 
of  the  precinct  as  was  practicable  was  selected,  and 
a  committee  chosen  to  oversee  and  to  prosecute  the 
work  of  building.  It  was  voted  to  raise  £400  at 
the  banning,  provided  the  court  would  allow  them 


to  build  on  the  spot  they  had  finally  selected. 
This  liberty  was  granted  the  June  following,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson  generously  gave  them  half 
an  acre  of  land,  which  they  liad  chosen.  The  work 
of  building  was  now  begun  with  much  energy  and 
spirit,  arid  on  July  23d,  1782,  according  to  our 
present  way  of  reckoning,  the  meeting-house  was 
raised  and  finished.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
meeting-house  was  ever  dedicated.  When  it  was 
finished,  the  £ev.  John  Hancock  of  Lexingtdli 
came  on  the  appointed  Sabbath,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  precinct  committee,  and  performed  divine 
service  in  the  pulpit  >for  the  first  time.  One  of  his 
sermons  was  probably  appropriate  to  this  occasion, 
and  the  services  closed  with  the  baptism'  of  two 
infants. 

The  whole  expense  incurred  by  the  parish  in 
building  this  meeting-house  was  £637,  New  Eng* 
land  currency,  or,  nuiking  allowance  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  bills  of  the  province  for  that  year,  £287 
2^.,  lawful  money,  or  $943.17.  It  should  be  re^^ 
membered,  however,  that  the  cost  of  building  was 
sustained  by  the  owners  of  land  in  tlie  precinct, 
each  being  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  estate,  and 
that  the  inside  of  the  house  was  not  wholly  com<« 
pleted  for  several  years.  Agreeably  .to  a  vote  of 
the  precinct,  determining  \i&  dimensions,  it  was 
built  fifty  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  tweuty-thiee 
high,  from  the  top  of  the  sills  to  the  top  of  the 
plates,  and  was  '^  decently  finished  as  a  House  for 
the  publick  worship  of  God  requiors,  having  one 
tear  of  galleries,  with  sutable  and  nesacazy  seats; 
and  two  tear  of  lights.'' 

The  mccting-house  thus  erected  was  a  plain, 
substantial  building,  unadorned  by  art.  Its  ''two 
tear  of  lights "  were  casement  windows,  opening 
with  hinges,  and  furnished  with  glass  of  diamond^ 
shape,  in  sashes  of  lead.  There  was  no  steeple  or 
spire,  neither  any  bell  to  arouse  the  people  on  Sab- 
bath mom.  Nor  did  its  inward  appearance  differ 
from  the  outward,  in  adornment.  At  first  there 
were  no  pews,  such  as  we  find  in  all  churches  built 
a  few  years  later,  but  the  floor  was  mainly  occupied 
with  long  seats  on  each  side  of  the  broad  aisle,  on 
the  east  side  for  the  women,  on  tlie  west  side  for 
the  men.  Agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants, 
S(*ptcmber  1,  1735,  the  ground  which  had  been 
reserved  for  pews  on  the  lower  floor  was  divided 
into  twenty-one  pew  lots,  and  granted  to.  those 
persons,  with  their  heirs  forever,  who  liad  been 
rated  the  highest  for  estate,  in  the  several  assess- 
ments for  builditig  the  meeting-house,  provided 
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they  would  erect  on  themi^  in  six  months,  under 
the  diiectfon  of  a  building  committee,  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  decently  finished  pews,  and  occupy 
them  as  their  seats  in  the  meeting-house.  The 
twenty-one  pews  built  on  these  lots  were  the  only 
pews  in  the  house  for  almost  forty  years.  In  1771 
other  pews  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  were 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteen  lots,  on  which 
they  stood,  amounting  to  £78  lOt.,  Liwfui  money, 
wiere  applied  to  repairing  the  house.  In  the  year 
1793  several  more  pews  were  built ;  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  lots,  amounting  to  £40,  were 
'spent  in  repairs.  At  this  time  a  vote  was  passed 
''to  paint  the  meeting-house.  In  the  following  year 
four  new  windows  were  added  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time,  probably,  the  diamond  panes  in  all  the 
windows  were  exchanged  for  square  ones.  In  1814 
the, only  remaining  seats^  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
were  exchanged  for  pews,  and  thus  the  last  ves- 
tige of  the  ancient  appearance  and  original  accom- 
modations for  the  worshipping  assembly  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  was  done  away.  In  the  diary  of 
Bev.  John  Marrett,  then  pastor  of  the  church,  we 
fihd  ihe  following  account  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
meeting-house  by  a  high  wind  in  the  year  1777  : 

"  Angtiit  15,  1777*  —  Fair  and  hot.  P.  M.  ex- 
oeedii^  hot.  At  four  o'clock  came  up  a  thunder 
shower  from.N.  W.,  attended  with  a  very  high 
wind,  and  a  hurricane  in  some  veins,  which  tore 
up  many  trees  and  blew  6ff  the  West  End  of  the 
'Roof  of  the  Meeting  House,  and  carried  the  mate- 
rials td  a  great  distance.  Tlie  wind  lasted  about 
S  or  4  minutes!  Near  half  of  the  Boof  taken 
through  near  the  middle,  and  the  Gable  End  of 
the  West  taken  ofT.  Some  bams  damaged,  and 
abundance  of  trees  torn  up.  The  damage,  about 
£200  L.  M.  [lawful  money].'' 

These  injuries  were  carefully  repaired  with 
money  contributed  by  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
^Li  1824  the  ancient  building  again  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  elements.  But  so  strongly  and 
*  firmly  was  it  constructed,  so  carefully  was  it  re- 
paired by  the  parish,  that  in  1846  it  was  still  a 
comfortable,  well-preserved  building,  of  decent,  if 
not  elegant,  appearance.  In  tliat  year  more  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  Were  made,  so  as 
to  improve  its  inner  and  outward  appearance.  At 
this  time,  while  the  original  frame  remained,  ten 
feet  were  added  to  the  length  of  the  bailding, 
a  porch  was  constructed  in  front,  and  a  steeple  was 
built,  furnished  with  a  bell.    Tlie  inside  of  the 


house  was  altered  to  conform  with  the  sfyle  of 
modem  times,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  altem- 
tions,  June  10,-1847,  it  was  dedicated  anew  to  the 
worship  of  God,  with  suitable  and  appropriate  .ex- 
ercises. 

Since  that  time  the  meeting-house  has  been  k^ 
in  good  condition  by  the  care  of  the  parish.  This 
ancient  house  of  worship  still  stands,  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  stranger  as  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing buildings  of  its  age,  and  a  monument  of  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  fathers  of  the  town. 

The  first  settled  minister  of  the  church  in  Wo- 
bura  Precinct  was  Mr.  Supply  Clap,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Captain  Boger  Clap,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Dorchester,  and  son  of  Samuel  and 
Blary  [Paul]  Clap,  bom  at  Dorchester,  January  1, 
1711,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1731.  He  com* 
menced  preacliing  in  1733;  came  to  Wobura  Pie* 
cinct  as  a  candidate  about  the  dose  of  the  year 
1734,  and  was  there  ordained  November  8, 1735. 
He  married,  August  11,  1737,  Martha  Fowle, 
daughter  of  the  wife  of  Samuel  Walker,  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church.  He  had  three  children, 
Martha,  Supply,  and  Samuel.  He  was  a  very  plain 
and  practical  preacher,  and  a  pastor  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  died  January  8,  1748,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  of  Wobura  Precinct,  where  his  grave  may 
still  be  seen.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  also  a  native  of  Dorchester.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ebenezor  and  Waitstill  Jones,  bom  April  20, 
1721,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1741.  He  was 
ordained  as  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wo* 
bum  Precinct,  January  2,  1751.  He  married 
September  5,  1751,  Abigail  Wiswall,  and  had 
three  cliildren,  Lucy,  wife  of  Bev.  Joseph  Lee  of 
Boyalston;  Martlia,  wife  of  his  successor,  Bev. 
John  Marrett ;  and  Mary,  who  married  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Walker  of  Burlington.  Bev.  Mr.  Jones  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  popular  address, 
but  he  was  a  faidiful  pastor,  much  revered  and 
beloved  by  his  people  for  his  many  virtues  and 
the  excellence  of  his  life.  Having  ministered  to 
the  church  and  society  for  twenty-three  years,  he 
was  suddenly  removed  from  them  by  death.  He 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  the  pulpit,  on 
the  Sabbath,  March  13,  1774,  just  as  he  wis 
finishing  the  first  prayer,  and,  being  taken  home, 
died  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Madam  Jones  sur- 
vived for  many  yeara  after  her  husband's  daith, 
much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  the 
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town.     She  died  May  14,  1814,  aged  ninety-two 
years,  having  lived  a  widow  forty  years. 

Bev.  Thomas  Jones  and  his  wife  were  buried  in 
the  old  barying-grouttd  of  Burlington,  where  their 
graves  may  still  be  found;  and  near  by,  marked 
with  a  plain  skte-stone,  is  the  grave  of  Cuff,  the 
faithful  black  servant  of  Madam  Jones,  a  person 
of  almost  as  great  celebrity  in  his  day  as  lijs 
mistress. 

The  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jones 
was  soon  filled.  In  August,  1774,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  parish,  Mr.  John  Marrett  was  chosen  to  the 
ofSce  of  minister,  and  was  accordingly  ordained, 
December  21,  1774.  John  Marrett,  the  son  of 
Amos  and  Mary  (Dunster)  Marrett,  was  bom  at 
Cambridge,  September  21,  1741.  On  the  mater- 
nal side  he  \ras  a: direct  descendant  of  the  fifth 
generation  of  Eev.  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  i  Harvard  College.  He  entered  Harvard  in 
lJo9,-and  graduated  in  1763.  He  married,  De- 
cember 16,  1779,  Martha  Jones,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones.  She  died  September  11,  1803. 
He- had  one  dauarhter,  Martha  Marrett,  who  married 
Eev  Samuel  Sewall.  Mr.  Marrett  hved  in  the 
house  occupied  by  his  predecessor  and  father-in- 
law,  Eev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  shared  his  home  with 
Madam  Jones.  He  was  a ,  faithful  and  efficient 
pastor,  much  beloved  by  his  |ieople  during  the 
many  years  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Marrett  kept  a 
diary,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  from 
1767  to  his  death.  During  his  ministry  the  town  of 
Burlington  was  incorporated,  and  March  11,  1799, 
we  fiiid  that  he  *^  attended  the  first  town-meeting  in 
Burlington  to  cliuse  town  officers.'*  Rev.  John 
Marrett  died  February  18,  1813,  and,  lik^  his 
predecessors,  was  buried  in  tlieold  bnrying-ground, 
where  Ids  wife  was  interred  many  years  before. 

Tlie  fourth  minister  of  tlie  church  in  Burlington 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall,  who' was  ordained  April  13, 
1814,  about'  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  was  tlie  son  of  Giief-Jigistice  Sam- 
uel Sewall  and  Abigail  (Devereux)  Sewall,  and 
was  born  at  Marblehead,  June  1,  1785.  He 
traced  his  lineage  to  Henry  Sewall  of  Newbury, 
the  first  of  tlie  name  in  this  countrj',  and  son  of 
Henry  Sewall,  mayor  of  Coventry,  England.  Mr. 
Sewall  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Judge 
Samuel  Sewall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  1718  to  1728,  and  cele- 
brated  as  one  of  the  presiding  judges  at  the  noted 
witchcraft  trials  at  Salem  in  1692.  Anoth^  of 
>Mr.  SewalKs  ancestors,  whose  character  he  always 


contemplated  with  marked  interest,  was  Bev«  Jo- 
seph Sewall,  one  of  the  most  famous  ministen  of 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 

Samuel  Sewall,  after  a  preparatory  course  at  the 
academy  in. his  native  town  of  ,]^(arblehead,  enteied 
Harvard  in  1800,  and  graduated  wit^  honor  in 
1804.  He  at  once  commenced  the  study  of  the- 
ology at  Cambridge,,  occupying,  at  the  same  time, 
a  minor  position  in  the  college  government.  Being 
by  nature  and  education  eminently  fitted  for  .the 
ministry,  after  the  usual  period  of  study  he  took 
orders  in  the  Episco])al  Church,  of  which  Ids  parents 
were  members.  i 

Having  officiated  in  this  church  in  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere,  he  becami^  dissatisfied  with  its 
creed,  and  embraced  the  principles  and  service  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  came  to  Burling- 
ton as  a  candidate  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Marrett. 
He  married,  January  1,  1818,  Martha.  Marrett, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Marrett,  and  took  up  lua 
abode  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  tbe^&ther 
of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Sewall  continued  his  duties  as  minister  of 
the  church  in  Burlingtoi^  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  During  this  time  he  labored  nuMt 
faithfully  and  earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  his  charge.  After  relinquishing  his  connection 
with  the  church  he  did  not  give  up  his  interest  in 
the  people  of  the  town.  Mr.  Sewall  was  a  faith- 
ful and  efficient  worker  in  the  profession  he  had 
chosen.  He  spared  himself  no  labor  which  would 
benefit  his  pastoral  charge.  Besides  his  duties  to 
the  church,  he  was  very  active  in  the  afiaira  of  the 
town.  He  was  town-clerk  for  many  years,  and  also 
served  acceptably  in  other  offices.  Possessing 
powers  of  intellect  and  education  which  might  have 
gained  him  a  liigh  place,  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of 
doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  ambitious  only 
of  the  reputation  of  an  upright  Christian  gentle- 
man. After  his  official  connection  with  the  church 
in  Burlington  was  dissolved,  he  still  continued  his 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  his  former  charge,  and 
the  name  of  Father  Sewall  is  still  revered  and  be- 
loved in  the  town  where  he  lived.  He  did  npt 
give  up  his  profession  with  the  cliarge  of  the 
church,  but  continued  preaching  from  time  to  time 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  preached  for 
several  vears  at  Xorth  Wobum,  where  a  church 
was  formed  during;  his  ministrv.  His  last  sermon 
was  preached  at  Carlisle,  Massaclmsetts,  August  11, 
1867;  and  his  last  public  exercise  was  at  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hudson  as  pastor  of 
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the  chnich  in  Burlington,  December  19,  1867, 
where  he  made  the  ordaining  prayer. 

Mr.  Sewall  was  also  distinguished  as  an  anti- 
quarian. In  the  intervals  of  his  busy  life  he  was 
tocustomed  to  pursue  his  historical  and  genealogi- 
cal researches  with  much  zeal  and  carefulness.  He 
made  several  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that 
kind,  and  furnished -mvch  aid  to  others  in  tracing 
lineage  and  history;  for^iich  due  credit  can  never 
be  given  him.  ^Qiong  bis  writings  were  several 
contributions  to  iki^  Americaiik  Quarterly  RegUfer^ 
the  most  important  cl  #hich;  were  '^  A  Brief 
Survey  of  the  Congregational  .Churches  and  ]klin- 
isters  of  Middlesex  Couhty,,  and  Clielsea  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,''  in  the  Qtidrierly  Regiifer  of 
1838  •  89,  and  a  "  Memoir  of.  IJon.  Samuel 
Sewall,  Esq.,''  in  thfe  RegUteY  of  isil.  His  last 
and  greatest  work,  the  HUlory  of  TFohurn,  the 
result  of  many  years  of  study  and  researcli,  was  in 
press  at  the  time  of  his  d^th.  ,  Mr.  Sewall  died 
February  18,  1868.  He  wias  buried  in  the  new 
cemetery  at  Burlington^;    *  : 

Thus  for  one  hundred  and  seven  ^years  the  ])ul-  * 
pit  of  the  church  in  Btirlmgten  ^as  filled  by  four 
ministers,  three  of  Vholh  were  connected  1)v  mar- ' 
riage  and  lived  in  the  sajme  h3U^e.  Since. the 
death  of  Mr.  Sewall  *the  ^church  has.  been  supplied 
by  different  clei^ymen.^  Eev, '  Mr.  Sewall  was 
succeeded  by  Be  v.,  Hifrrisoh  G.'  Park>  in^^tajled 
November  15,  184?9,  •  dismissed  May  15,  1852. 
The  next  settled  minister  was  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hud- 
son,  ordained  at  Burlington,  December  19,  1867, 
dismissed  June  9,  1873.  After  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Hudson  it  was  deemed  best  to  unite  the 
churches  of  Burlin^on  and  North' Woburu  under 
one  pastor,  Mr.  Charles .  Anderson^  who  was  or- 
dained minister  of  Buirlingtpn  and  North  Woburn 
September  2,  1874,  and  stilL  continues  in  that 
ofBice.  •'•  ' 

The  house  which  we  have^  before '  mentioned  as 
the  home  of  Bev.  Samuel  Sewall  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  objects  of  interest  ^n  the  tmvn.  The 
exact  age  of  this  liouse  is  unknown.  It  was:  bought 
of  Benjamin  Johnson,  by  Rev.  Thonms  Jone$,'  in 
1751.  It  was,  as  we  ha,?e  said,  for  m6re  than  a 
hundred  years  the  home  of  the  ministers  of  Bur- 
lington. On  the'  day  of 'the  battle  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775,  this  house,  then  the  home  of  the 
widow  of  Eev.  Thomas  Jones,  was  the  refuge  of 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  in  their  flight 
from  the  scene  of  danger.  In  the  course  of  years 
this  ancient  dwelling  has  been  altered  and  improved 


in  many  ways,  but  always  without  injury  to  its 
original  framing,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  beauty 
of  its  ohl  age.  Tlie  **  best  room,"  in  which  Han- 
cock and  Adams  were  entertained  by  Madam  Jones, 
is  still  untouched  by  modem  art.  The  kwn  in  front 
of  the  house  is  adorned  by  a  number  of  stately  trees, 
—  graceful  elms,  angular  buttonwoods,  and  one 
magnificent  chestnut,  four  feet  in  diameter.  Sev- 
eral  of  these  trees  were  planted  by  a  negro  servant 
of  Bev.  Tliomas  Jones,  named  Cuff.  This  faithful 
servant  seems  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  estate 
after  the  death  of  Bev.  Mr.  Jones.  He  died  April, 
1813,  and  was  borne  to  his  grave  by  the  selectmen 
of  Burlington,  personally,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
him  and  the  ministerial  families  who  had  received 
his  life-long  service.  The  family  Bible  contains 
this  record  of  his  death :  ''  Cuff,  the  faithful  negro 
servant  of  the  above  Thomas  and  Abigail  [Jones] , 
died  April,  1813,  having  lived  in  the  family  about 
sixty  years." 

These  famous  trees  have  suffered  much,  in  the 
course  of  years,  from  the  violence  of  the  elements. 
The  following  account  of  the  fall  of  one  of  them  in 
a  severe  gale  was  written  for  the  Woburn  Journal 
ofMarch24,  1877:  — 

"In  the  gale  on  Friday  morning,  March  9,  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  one  of  the  large  elms,  standing  in  front 
of  the  house  of  Samuel  Sewal^  was  broken  and  blown 
dbWn  by  the  high  wind.  Another  elm,  nearer  to  the  house, 
lost  two  large  limbs.  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  age  of  these  trees,  but  they  were  placed  in  their 
present  position  before  1774,  and  hence  must  have  been 
growing  there  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  Perhaps  John  Hancock  or 
Samuel  Adams  or  the  fair  Dorothy  Quincy  observed  the 
young  elms  budding  in  the  early  spring,  or  remarked  upon 
their  beauty,  when  they  found  a  refuge  at  the  house  of 
SJadam  Joues,  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  battle.  And 
years  after  they  had  slept  in  their  graves,  and  not  one  wit- 
ness of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  surrived,  these  trees,  beaa- 
tiful  in  their  old  age,  looked  upon  the  citizens  of  the  town 
as .  they  rode  in  procession  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  at 
Lexington,  in  IS 75. 

Tliesc  tree^  were  planted  and  tended  by  a  negro,  named 
Cliff,  a,  faithful  servant  of  Madam  Jones,  tlie  widow  of  Rev. 
Tliomas  Joues,  the'  Second  minister  of  Wobum  Precinct, 
now  Burlington.  His  grave  may  yet  be  found  in  the  ancient 
buru^Kgrouud  at  Burlington,  but  the  trees  he  planted  for 
the  ndommeht  of  the  home  of  his  mistress  and  her  descend- 
ants have  been  for  years  a  more  fitting  memorial  of  his 
faitliful  service  than  the  ^ray  slate-stone  fast  sinking  into 
the  earth.  T)ies3  trees  were  both  struck  by  li^tning  in 
June,  about  (iOy-two  years  ago,  and  in  the  same  month  of 
last  year  were  again  visited  in  like  manner.  The  marks 
of  the  first  stroke  were  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  trunks 
of  b6th  trees.  In  both  instances,  being  much  higher  than 
the  house,  they  probably  saved  it  from  much  damage,  and 
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possibly  from  desiraction.  These  trees  liaye  always  been 
highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  the  house 
they  have  sheltered,  and  they  will  long  be  remembered  and 
regretted  by  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling  which  they 
have  ornamented  and  protected  for  more  than  a  hundred 


years 


>9 


The  ancient  burying-ground  of  Burlington  is 
situated  on  slightly  elevated  land,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  near  the  meeting-house,  and  seems 
in  a  manner  to  share  in  the  history  of  that  vener- 
able  building.  Into  it  have  been  gathered,  from 
vear  to  vear,  the  ministers  of  the  church,  the  wor- 
thies  of  the  town,  with  their  families,  and  strangers 
from  afar  who  have  laid  their  weary  bones  among 
us.  This  piece  of  land  was  probably  selected  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  1733,  although  the  rec- 
ords regarding  it  are  very  imperfect.  We  find,  in 
the  recorded  proceedings  of  a  town-meeting,  No- 
vember 9,  1733,  that  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
select  a  "sutabel  pece  of  land''  for  a  burying- 
ground  in  the  precinct.  In  1810  this  ground  was 
enlarged  and  enclosed  with  a  wall,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  town.  In  1851  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  procure  land  for  a  new  place  of  burial,  and 
a  cemetery  was  laid  out  on  the  Bedford  road,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house.  Since  that 
time  few  interments  have  been  made  in  the  old 
burying-ground,  except  of  aged  persons,  who  wislied 
to  be  laid  with  their  families  or  friends.  This  an- 
cient burial-place,  however,  shows  none  of  the  neg- 
lect and  want  of  care  too  often  visible  in  similar 
places.  The  good  condition  of  the  burying-ground 
is  owing  not  only  to  the  care  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  but  also  to  the  generosity  of  a  native 
of  Burlington,  Miss  Ruth  Wilson,  who,  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  gave  in  trust  for  the  bury- 
ing-ground the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars,  one 
hundred  of  which  were  to  be  used  immediately  for 
needed  repairs,  and  the  remainder  as  a  fund  for 
necessary  care  and  improvements  in  the  future. 
With  the  part  of  this  money  to  be  expended,  in 
addition  to  an  appropriation  of  the  town  for  the 
same  purpose,  a  neat  and  substantial  wall  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  ground,  and  with  the  accu- 
mulated interest  of  the  fund,  in  1878,  a  new  wall 
was  built  on  one  side,  needful  repairs  being  made 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  wislios  of  the 
donor.     In  tliis  connection  we  may  say  that  Miss 
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Wilson  gave  to  the  church  in  Burlington  a  fund 
of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  preach- 
ing.  This  worthy  lady  was  bom  in  Burlington, 
and  spent  most  of  her  long  life  in  her  native  pUice. 


The  property  she  so  generously  gave  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  town  was  entirely  accumulated  from  her 
own  earnings  in  youth.  She  died  December  i, 
1871,  aged  eighty-nine  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  burying-ground.  Her  grave  is  marked 
by  a  stone,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  commending 
her  industry  and  benevolence. 

The  territory  of  Wobum  Precinct,  before  its 
settlement,  was  the  home  of  many  ludians,  who 
left  numerous  marks  of  their  habitation  behind 
them.  Various  relics,  as  arrow-heads  and  hatchets 
of  stone,  have  been  found  on  the  Sewall  estate  and 
in  other  places.  In  the  time  of  King  Philip's 
War  this  part  of  Wobuni  was  not  attacked  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  at  one  time,  neither  were 
its  dwellings  pillaged  and  burnt,  nor  its  inhabitants 
murdered  in  great  numbers.  But  one  incident 
occurred  at  this  (jeriod,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Hubbard  in  the  preface  to  his  narrative  of  the 
Indian  wars,  and  which  we  quote  from  Sewall's 
History  of  Woburn :  — 

''On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed 
himself  in  a  hop-house,  the  kiln  of  which  is  still 
pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  the  Burlington 
meeting-house,  on  the  road  to  Bedford,  between 
the  house  belonging  to  the  Poor  Farm  and  that  of 
Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  supposed  the  neigh- 
bors generally  had  gone  to  meeting,  he  came  oat 
from  his  lurking-place,  and  went  to  the  bouse 
which  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  Wilson's  now 
is.  Upon  entering,  he  asked  for  cider  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  left  at  home.  In  compliance 
with  his  request,  she  went  to  the  cellar  to  draw 
some ;  but  upon  her  return,  he  knocked  her  in  the 
head  with  his  tomahawk.  The  cellar-door  was 
dashed  with  her  blood,  which  was  never  wiped  off; 
and  when  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  about 
1760,  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
one  on  its  site,  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed, 
as  it  was,  to  the  bam;  and  when  the  bam  was 
afterward  taken  down,  to  make  room  for  a  new 
one  in  its  stead,  the  door  was  transferred  to  another 
barn  in  the  vicinity ;  and  thus  continued  to  be  ex* 
hibited  in  these  several  places  for  many  years,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  instance  of  savage  cruelty.''  The 
house  to  which  reference  is  made  as  belonging  to 
Miss  Ruth  Wilson  is  still  standing  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Haven,  a  relative  of  tlie  late  Miss  Wilson. 

Woburn  Precinct,  situated  so  near  to  the  historic 
towns  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  was  the  scene 
of  several  incidents  connected  with  the  memorable 
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19tk  of  April,  1775.  In  the  diarj  of  Bev.  John 
Marrett  we  find  the  following  account  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington :  — 

"  1775,  April  19. — Fair,  windy  and  •  cold.  A 
Distressing  Day.  About  800  Begulars  marched 
firom  Boston  to  Concord.  As  they  went  up,  they 
killed  8  men  at  Lexington  meeting-house :  they 
huzza'd  and  then  fired,  as  our  men  had  turned 
their  backs,  (who  in  number  were  about  one 
hundred) ;  and  then  they  proceeded  to  Concord. 
The  adjacent  country  was  alarmed,  the  latter  part 
of  the  night  preceding.  The  actiou  at  Lexington 
was  just  before  miirise.  Our  men  pursued  them 
to  and  from  Concord  on  their  retreat  back ;  and 
several  killed  on  both  sides,  but  much  the  least  on 
otir  side,  as  we  pickt  tkem  off  on  their  retreat. 
The  regulars  were  reinforced  at  Lexington  to  aid 
their  retreat  by  800,  with  two  field-pieces.  They 
burnt  3  houses  in  Lexington,  and  one  bam, 
and  did  other  mischief  to  buildings.  They  were 
pursued  to  Charlestown,  where  they  entrenched  on 
a 'hill  just  over  the  Neck.  Thus  commences  an 
important  period.*' 

Li  the  house  of  Captain  James  Beed,  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Burlington,  several  British  pris- 
oners were  confined  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  In 
the  History  of  the  Battle  of  LexingtoHy  by  Elias 
Phinney,  we  find  the  following  deposition  made  by 
Captain  James  Beed :  — 

**  I,  James  Beed,  of  Burlington,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
do*  testify  and  declare,  that,  soon  after  the  British 
troops  had  fired  upon  the  militia  at  Lexington,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  had 
taken  up  their  march  towards  Concord,  I  arrived 
at  the  Common,  near  the  meeting-house,  where  I 
found  several  of  the  militia  dead,  and  others 
wounded.  I  also  saw  a  British  soldier  march  up 
the  road  near  said  meeting-house,  and  Joshua  Beed 
of  Wobum  met  him,  and  demanded  him  to  surren- 
der. He  then  took  his  arms  and  equipments  from 
him,  and  I  took  charge  of  him,  and  took  him  to 
my  house,  then  in  Wobum  Precinct.  I  also  tes- 
tify that  E.  Welsh  brought  to  my  house,  soon  after 
I  returned  home  with  my  prisoner,  two  more  of 
said  British  troops;  and  two  more  were  immedi- 
ately brought,  and  I  suppose,  by  John  Munroe 
and  Thomas  B.  Wilkrd  of  Lexington ;  and  I  am 
confident,  that  one  more  was  brought,  but  by 
whom,  I  don't  now  recollect.  All  the  above  ])ris- 
oners  were  taken  at  Lexington  immediately  after 
the  main  body  had  left  the  Common,  and  were  con- 


veyed to  my  house  eariy  in  the  moming,  and  I 
took  charge  of  them.  In  the  afternoon  five  or  A 
more  of  said  British  troops,  that  were  tiJcen  pris- 
oners in  the  afternoon,  when  on  the  retreat  frofei 
Concord,  were  brought  to  my  house,  and  put  gi^^if? 
my  care.  Towards  evening,  it  was  thought  best 
to  remove  them  from  my  house.  I,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  others,  marched  them  to  one  Johfk 
son's  in  Wobum  Precinct,  and  there  kept  a  guard 
over  them  during  the  night.  The  next  moming 
we  marched  them  to  Billerica;  but  the  people  were 
so  alarmed,  and  not  willing  to  have  them  left  there, 
we  then  took  them  to  Chelmsford,  and  there  the 
people  were  much  frightened ;  but  the  Committee 
of  Safety  consented  to  have  them  left,  provided 
that  we  would  leave  a  guard.  Accordingly,  some 
of  our  men  agreed  to  stay. 

''Jamxs  Bbkd.  . 

"  Middlesex  ».  Januaiy  19, 1835. 

''  Then  the  within-named  James  Beed  subscribed 
and  swore  to  the  aforenamed  statement,  before 
Aicos  MuzzT,  Jtutiee  of  the  Peace  J 
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In  these  perilous  times  the  library  and  public 
records  of  Harvard  College  were  deposited  in  the 
house  of  Deacon  Samuel  Beed,  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Wobum  Precinct.  This  house  is  still 
standing,  although  not  in  possession  of  the  ftunily. 
Tlie  house  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Captain 
James  Beed  is  still  standing,  in  good  condition, 
and  is  owned  by  one  of  his  descendants. 

In  this  connection  may  be  related  another  tale 
of  the  olden  time,  which  is  preserved  to  posterity 
by  the  most  authentic  tradition  and  record.  On 
the  evening  of  April  18,  1775,  Hon.  John  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adams,  with  Dorothy  Qnincy, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Hancock,  were  at  the 
house  of  Bev.  Jonas  Clark,  in  Lexington.  They 
had  left  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord,  whi(^ 
adjourned  April  15,  and  sought  the  hospitable 
shelter  of  the  house  of  the  worthy  minister  of 
Lexington.  Here  they  remained  over  night,  bat 
were  aroused  early  in  the  moming  of  the  19th 
by  tidings  of  the  approach  of  British  soldiers 
to  Lexington.  Mr.  Clark,  alarmed  at  this  news, 
and  fearing  danger  for  his  guests,  put  them  in 
charge  of  a  trusty  militia-man,  who  was  instracted 
to  find  for  them  a  safe  hiding-place.  He  at 
first  conducted  his  charge  to  a  woody  hill,  south- 
east of  Mr.  Clark's  house,  where  they  might  wit- 
ness whatever  should  occur  at  Lexington,  and 
while  they  waited  in  this  place,  Samuel  AdamSj 
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hearing  the  firing  of  the  British  troops^  exclaimed, 
wit^  prophetic  fervor,  ''What  a  glorious  mornings 
for  America  is  this ! "  Little  thought  the  patriot 
that  those  sliould  become  the  household  words  of 
a  stfong  and  independent  nation,  already  springing 
into  life  in  that  clear  April  morning.  But  the 
little  party  were  soon  persuaded  by  their  guide  to 
retreat  farther  from  tlie  scene  of  danger,  and  they 
W(^re  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety,  almost  four 
miles  from  tlie  centre  of  Lexington,  This  refuge 
was  the  house  of  ^ladam  Jones,  in  Wobum  Pre- 
cinct, which,  we .  have  previously  described.  This 
good  lady,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  a  most 
earnest  Whig,  gave  a  cordial  .welcome  to  these 
honored  guests.  With  great  hospitality  she  be- 
gan at  once  to  make  prei)arations  for  a  good 
dinner,  an  enjoyment  not  to  be  overlooked,  thougli 
"  regulars ''  might  be  at  the  door.  Tlie  coachman 
was  at  once  sent  back  to  Lexington,  for  a  fine 
salmon,  which  had  been  presented  to  Hancock  and 
Adams,  as  a  rare  treat  at  tliat  season,  and  had 
been  left  behind  in  tlieir  hasty  flight.  The  repast 
was  prepared  in  due  season,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  with 
her  guests,  who,  in  the  haste  of  departure  had 
eaten  no  breakfast,  and  Eev.  Mr.  Marrett,  then 
minister  of  the  parish,  prepared  to  discuss  the 
salmon  mid  the  other  delicacies  provided  for  them. 
But  scarcely  were  tliey  seated  at  the  table,  when  a 
man  who  had  hastened  from  the  bloody  green  at 
Lexington,  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaiming  in 
accents  of  terror:  ''My  wife,  I  fear,  is  by  this 
time  in  etamity,  and  as  to  you  (speaking  to  Han- 
cock and  Adams),  you  had  better  look  out  for 
yourselves,  for  the  enemy  will  soon  be  at  your 
heels  I ''  Startled  by  this  sudden  alarm,  the  com- 
pany rose  from  the  hospitable  board  and  made 
ready  for  flight.  Fearing  that  their  travelling 
carriage,  Or  coach,  which  \ras  standing  by  the 
TdJidside,  might  be  a  telltale  object  to  their  pur- 
suers, they  hastened  to  order  its  concealment,  and 
it  was  drawn  away  to  the  thickets  of  Path  Woods, 
in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  precinct.  !Mr. 
Marrett  then  conducted  Hancock  and  Adams,  M'ith 
Miss  Quincy,  to  the  house'  of  Amos  Wyman,  in 
an  obscure  place  near  the  corner  of  Bedford,  Bil- 
lerica,  and  Burlington.  Here  they  found  many 
women  and  cliildren,  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  "redcoats"  in  this  remote  spot.  But 
now  the  illustrious  refuirees,  liaving  tasted  neither 
breakfast  nor  dinner  in  tlie  confusion  of  fliirht, 
began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger.  They  there"- 
fore  begged  ^Irs.  Wyman  for  a  little  food,  and  she 


readily  took  down  from  the  shelf  a  tray  well  fiHed 
with  cold  boiled  salt  pork,  cold  boilei  potatoes, 
unpeeled,  and  some  brown  bread.  With  this  plain,! 
coarse  food  they  satisfied  their  hunger,  not  paus- 
ing to  cast  a  regretful  thought  toward  the  renowned, 
salmon,  which,  for  all  they  knew,  might  be  pro- 
fanely seized  and  consumed  by  the  voracious  regu- 
lars. The  house  of  Mr.  Wyman  has  been  long 
since  torn  down,  and  its  site  can<  be  traced  only, 
with  much  difiiculty.  It  was  a  current  story  in 
those  days  that  Governor  Hancock  afterward  sent 
Mrs.  Wyman  a  present  of  a  cow,  as  a  reward  for 
her  kindness. 

Hancock  and  Adams,  with,  iliss  Quincy,. ^re- 
turned to  the  house  of  Madam  Jones,  on  the  folr: 
lowing  day,  to  find  that  they  had  been  needlessly? 
alarmed.  Tlie  enemy,  closely  pursued  by  the  re-' 
doubtable  Yankees,  liad  returned  to  Boston,  withr 
out  wasting  time  in  a  fruitless  search  for  the 
important  rebels.  Madam  Jones,  who  lived  until 
1814,  cherished  the  memory  of  this*  occurrence, 
and  doubtless  related  it  to  the  author  of  the 
History  of  JToinrn,  by  whom  it  is  recorded; 
and  many  years  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
this  same  historian,  Bev.  Samuel  Sewall,  then  the 
owTier  of  the  old  home  of  Madam  Jones,  and  son-, 
in-law  of  Rev.  Jolm  Marrett,  listened  to  the  story 
of  the  flight  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  as  it  fell 
from  the  Ups  of  his  kinswoman,  Madam  Scott,  the 
\ridow  of  Governor  Hancock,  the  Dorothy.  Qu?iicy 
of  ancient  fame.  '  . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  men  from  Wobum 
Precinct,  now  Burlington,  who  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  1775-1783,  taken  from  Sewall's 
Ilisfory  of  JFobum,  and  compared  with  the  parish: 
tax-lists  for  those  years :  — • 


Alexander,  Abram.* 
Alexander,  Giles. 
Bennett,  James. 
Bennett,  Steplien. 
Bennett,  Tliomas. 
Blanchanl,  Benjamin. 
Blanchard,  Dea.  David. 
Blanchard.  David,  Jr. 
Blanchard,  Josiah. 
Blojrjjet,  Amos. 
Bruce,  John  M. 


Burton,  Lt  Isaac. 
Caldwell,  Jacob. 
Caldwell,  John. 
Carter,  William. 
Cheever,  John. 
Cummings,  David. 
Cummin^,  Lt.  Ebenezer. 
Culler,  Nathaniel. 
Cutler,  Natliaiiiel,  Jr. 
Cutler,  Samuel 
Dean,  Jesse.* 


1  "Died  at  Tirondcropi,  in  the  autumn  of  1776." ^Riv. 
M  R.  M  A B Rett's  List  of  Df^tfn, 

«  Jesse  Dean  was  in  Woburn  in  1775,  and  waa  taxed  Uieie 
in  thp  province  tax  for  that  year.  In  177A  and  1777  he  was  taxed 
in  AYobnni,  amonfr  the  non-residents,  as  bclonirinjr  to  Wilminfr* 
ton.  But  eventoaUy  he  became  a  conataut  inhabitant  of  Wobarn 
Precinct. 
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Dem,  Tlioinas. 
Bodge,  Andrew. 
Edgeil,  Capt  BenjtmiiL 
EuUer,  Silas. 
Giddings,  Joseph. 
Gleasou,  Thomas. 
Glojd,  Benjamin. 
Johnson,  Abijah. 
Johnson,  AzeL 
Johnson,  Icliabod. 
Johnson,  Jotham. 
Jones,  Joshua. 
Kendall,  Benjamin. 
Kendall,  Joseph. 
Kendall,  Joshua. 
Kimhall,  John. 
Kimball,  Joseph. 
Kimball,  Lt.  Reuben. 
Larrabee,  or  Leatherbj,  Thos 
Lock,  Thomas. 
Lock,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Lock,  William.' 
Marion,  Isaac. 
Munroe,  -  Andrew.' 
Nefera,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Newman,  Thomas. 
Peters,  Philip. 
Philips,  Thomas. 
Bainger,  Nehemiah. 
Beed,  Amos. 
Beed,  George. 
Beed,  George,  Jr.* 
Beed,  Lt  'Jamss. 
Beed,  James,  Jr. 
Beed,  Joel. 
Beed,  Capt  Joshua. 
Beed,  Micah. 


Eeed,Newha]L 
Beed,  Reuben. 
Beed,  Dea.  Samuel 
Beed,  Swithin.  « 
Simonds,  Caleb,  Jr. 
Simonds,  Calvin. 
Simonds,  Jonathan. 
Simonds,  Luther. 
Skelton,  Daize. 
Skelton,  Matthew. 
Skelton,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Stratton,  William.^ 
Trask,  John. 
Trask,  Joseph. 
Trask,  Nathaniel. 
Tweed,  James. 
Twiss,  EdwanL 
Twiss,  Solomon.. 
i.Twiss,  Stepheik 
Twiss,  Timothy. 
Walker,  Edward. 
Walker,  James,      r 
Walker,  Capt  Joshua. 
Walker,  ^Josiah. 
Wilson,  Timothy.' 
Winn,  David.    , 
Winn,  Increase! 
Winn,  Jacob. 
Winn„  Dea.  Timothj. 
Winn,  Ensign  'nmothy,  Jr. 
Woodr  Edward. 
Wood,  Qapt  .John.  ' 
Wood,  Solomofi.* 
Wymari,  Abel. 
Wyman,  Eh'phaz. 
Wyman,  Ezra. 
Wyman,  Ezra,  Jr. 


^  ♦ 


*.  > 


By  this,  it  appears  that  there  were  ninety-seven 
men  who  served  in  the  war^  and  probably  others 

1  la  Ber.  Mr.  Ktrrett't  Uwt  qT  Deaths,  1776,  WQltam  Lock 
tt  Mid  to  haTe  ditd  at  Ticonderoga,  in  the  nutumn  of  that  year. 

'  Andrew  Monroe,  a  natire  of  Lexington,  taxed  in  Wobom 
Praeinet  1781, 1782, 178S. 

s  '*  June  26, 1775. — Attended  the  fnneralof  Geoige  Reedjnn., 
who  died  of  a  ferer  which  was  occasioned  by  a  inrfeit  or  heat 
he  got  in  Charieitown  fight,  the  17th  init."  — Rit.  Ma.  Mab- 
BKTt's  Imierleavtd  Almanae  for  1775. 

«  "Died  at  Ticondeioga  in  1776."  — Kit.  Ma.  MAaacrr's 

*  Solomon  Wood  "  died  of  snail  poi  in  the  Army  at  the  Jer- 
teya,  BCareh  16, 1777."  —  Rit.  Ma.  MAaanr's  Xw/  o/DeaUi, 


whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  tax-list  for  those 
years,  and  are  not  included  in  this  list     - 

Burlington  furnished  eighty-two  men  for  the 
War  of  the  Bebellion,  which  was  a  surplus  of  four 
over  and  above  all  demands.  «None  were  commis- 
sioned officers.  Hie  whole  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  the  town  for  the  war  was 
$10,651,  exclusive  of  state  aid,  wliich  was  a  large 
sum  for  a  town  of  about  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

At  the  time  of  the  centennial  celebration  at 
Lexington,  April  19,  1875,  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  citizens  of  Burlington  to  join  in  the 
observance  of  the  day.  At  a  town-meeting,  March 
25,  1875,  it  was  voted  to  accept  this  invitation, 
and  also  to  form  a  company  of  cavalry  to  attend 
the  celebration.  It  was  further  voted  to  raise  the 
^sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  defray 
the  expense  of  celebrating  the  day,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  a  company  of  cavalry  was 
formed,  numbering  forty-six  citizens  of  the  town, 
with  four  honorary  members.  On  tlie  morning  of 
the  19th  this  company  escorted  the  carriages  con- 
taining the  selectmen  and  four  aged  citizens  of  the 
town,  invited  guests  of  the  town  of  Lexington,  to 
Uie  scene  of  the  celebration,  where  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  procession. 

Probably  the  roost  noted  native  of  Burlington 
'  in  the  outside  world  was  Bev.  James  Walker,  D.  D., 
lately  deceased,  for  some  time  president  of  Harvard 
University.  He  was  bom  in  Wobum  Precinct, 
August  16,  1794,  the  son  of  General  John  and 
Lucy  (Johnson)  Walker.  His  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Captain  Edward  Jolmson,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  Wobum.  Both  Johnsons  and 
Walkers  were  numerous  and  influential  families  in 
Burlington  at  that  time. 

The  late  Bev.  Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham,  for- 
merly minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and 
a  noted  poet  and  transkitor,  made  his  summer 
home  in  Burlington  for  several  years.  He  selected 
a  burial-place  in  the  cemetery,  where  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  buri^,  and  where  he  him- 
self was  laid  at  rest. 
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-SETTLEMENT.    1081-1011 

^ITHIN'  an  assigned  limit  of  fifty 
pages  of  this  work  is  to  be  re- 
lated the  history  of  Cambridge. 
Tlie  undertaking  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  space  is  nsrroir  and 
the  story  long.  Not  only  is 
Cambridge  one  of  the  very  old- 
JS,  est  of  tlie  Middlesex  munici- 
f\  I  P^Iiti^i  ^ut  )'b  long  annals  are 
'  densely  crowded  with  detail,  and 
are  farther  complicftted  by  reason  of  peculiar  ter- 
ritorial features  and  an  uncommon  interlacing  of 
distinct  but  mutually  dependent  lines  of  event. 
With  the  parallelism  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
structute  and  life,  afTonled  by  the  early  period  of 
every  New  England  town,  is  here  blended  the  addi- 
tional element  of  the  founding  of  a  coU^^  and  the 
f^rowth  of  a  university.  To  pick  these  three  threads 
out  of  the  general  fabric  and  braid  them  afresh 
into  one  compact  and  symmetrical  strand  is  the 
present  object. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  wealth  of  materials. 
Cambridge  has  always  stood  in  a  strong  historic 
light.  Not  only  the  writings  of  the  colonial 
fathers,  like  Wintlirop  and  the  Mathers,  and  the 
additions  of  later  annalists,  like  Prince  and  Holmes, 
are  before  the  modem  writer,  but  also  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  monographs  upon  Harvard  College, 
like  those  of  Librarian  Peirceand  President  Quincy; 
while  very  recently  the  work  of  Dr.  Paige  has 
brought  together  the  results  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  of  patient,  laborious,  and  loving  investigation. 
Upon  the  latter  special  dependence  has  been  placed 
in  the  preparation  of  this  skrtch. 

Such  being  our  opportunity,  the  most  that  we 
can  count  on  taking  here  is  a  general  sun-ey,  —  a 
birdVeve  view  as  from  a  summit  commanding  the 
vhole  field,  which  will  not  gather  in  every  par- 
ticahr  of  tlte  land^^pe,  but  rather  its  general 
expression ;  not  everj-  farm,  fence,  brook,  pond, 
tree,  and  stone,  as  it  were,  and  not  more  than  the 
main  divisions  of  field  and  forest,  the  Ini^r  lakes, 
the  more  important  streams,  those  alternations  of 


rural  simplicity  and  urban  development  which  com- 
bine  to  give  character  and  variety  to  the  scene. 

Finally,  it  will  not  be  deemed  by  the  reader  an 
unwarrantable  violation  of  historic  perspective  if 
we  reverse  the  lines  and  give  the  greater  breadth 
to  the  more  distant  view. 

The  history  of  Cambridge  b^ns  at  the  point 
when  the  era  of  American  exploration  and  discovery 
was  just  merging  into  that  of  settlement  and  occu- 
pation. The  finger  of  European  enterprise  had 
been  busy  for  a  century  in  tracing  the  outline  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  new-found  continent,  and 
in  laying  down  the  course  of  the  majesric  rivers 
of  the  vast  limitless  interior  upon  the  rude  mapa 
of  the  time.  The  French  bad  planted  their  first 
colonies  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada;  the  English 
had  followed  in  Maine  and  Virginia;  the  iftitch 
liad  established  themselves  at  the  month  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Wlien,  in  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth,  the  New  World  was  su^taa- 
tially  a  virgin  wilderness ;  the  territory  which  was 
to  become  New  England  was,  at  least,  an  unbroken 
solitude,  save  for  the  savage.  Eight  years  passed 
away,  and  a  second  colony,  chartered  by  the  Plym- 
outh Company  of  "  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants," and  headed  by  John  Endicott,  followed, 
entered  the  harbor  of  wliat  is  now  Salem,  and 
planted  a  settlement  there.  Tlie  next  two  years 
witnessed  other  accessions,  the  most  important 
one  being  that  which  included  John  Winthrop. 
Charlestown  was  definitely  settled  not  later  than 
1629,  and  the  year  1630  found  plantations  of 
English  settlers  at  Dorchester,  Boston,  Watertown, 
Ro\bury,  Mystic,  and  Saugus,  as  well  as  at  Plym- 
outh and  Salem,  —  nine  in  all.  These  were  the 
nine  sonrces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  confederated  New  Engbnd  life;  to 
be,  in  turn,  the  fountain  of  the  republic. 

Tlie  character  of  the  first  years  of  Cambridge 
history  may  be  well  epitomized  to  the  eye  by  the 
changes  which  the  earliest  name  of  the  settlement 
underwent.  'Hius :  "  The  newe  towne,"  "  Newe 
Towne,"  "Newtowne."  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
first  instance,  Cambridge  was  but  a  "nme  towne," 
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withoat  form,  and  void,  and  conseqaenti j  nameless 
bevond  that  simple  descriptive  designation,  planted 
by  a  section  of  the  iSalem-Charlestowh  Company  on 
'the  upbnd  which  rose  out  of  the  Charles  Riv^r 
marshes  between  Cliarlestown  and  Watertown.  Bat, 
as  under  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  New  England 
creative  power  the  little  settlement  acquired  sub- 
•  'stance  and  character,  the  words  "  newe  towne ''  grad- 
ually and  naturally  glided  into  the  proper  name, 
'^Newe  Towne";  and  this,  in  turn,  was  compacted 
^'by  usage  into  "  Newtowne,"  which  served  until  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  place  made  it 
'expedient  that  it  be  rechristehed.' 

The  first  intention  in  the  planting  of  Cambridge 
was  the  establishment  of  ''  a  fortified  place  *'  for 
''a  seat  of  government,"  the  government  being 
constituted  as  follows:  JohnWinthrop,  governor; 
Thomas  Dudley,  deputy-governor ;  Sir  Richard 
'  Saltonstall,  John  Endicott,  Increase  Nowell,  Wil- 
liam Pynchon,  Thomas  Sharp,  Boger  Ludlow, 
William  Coddington,  and  Simon  Bradstreet,  assist- 
ants. The  first  pkce  thought  of,  in  December, 
1630,  was  on  what  used  to  be  the  neck,  between 
Boston  and  Boxbury;  but  this  was  presently 
abandoned,  and  search  continued  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  result  was,  a  few  days  later,  a  favorable 
.impression  in  behalf  of  a  spot  on  the  ''N.  W.  side 
of  Charles  Biver,  about  three  miles  W.  from  Charies- 
lown,"  and  about  "a  mile  beneath'*  Watertown. 
Deputy-Governor  Dudley's  account  of  the  selection 
is  this :  — 

'^  We  began  again  in  December  to  consult  about  a 
fit  place  to  build  a  town  upon,  leaving  all  thoughts 
of  a  fort,  because  upon  any  invasion  we  were  neces- 
sarily to  lose  bur  houses  when  we  should  retire 
thereinto.  So  after  divers  meetings  at  Boston, 
Boxbury,  and  Watertown,  on  December  28th  we 
gprew  to  the  resolution  to  bind  all  the  assistants 
{Mr.  Endicott  ahd  Mr.  Sharp  excepted,  which  hst 
proposeth  to  return  by  the  next  ship  into  Eng- 
land), to  build  houses  at  a  place  a  mile  east  from 
Watertown,  near  Charles  Biver,  the  next  spring, 
and  to  winter  there  the  next  year;  that  so  by  our 
examples,  and  by  removing  the  ordnance  and  muni- 
tions thither,  all  who  were  able  might  be  drawn 
thither,  and  such  as  shall  come  to  us  hereafter,  to 
their  advantage,  be  compelled  so  to  do ;  and  so,  if 
God  would,  a  fortified  town  might  there  grow  up, 
the  place  fitting  reasonably  well  thereto.''  ^ 

Here,  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1631,  the 
actual  foundations  of  Cambridge  began  to  be  laid. 

I  Letter  to  tlw  Coiuileet  of  Lincoln. 


The  governor,  the  deputy-governor,  and  a  few 
others  went  forward  with  the*  building  of  their 
houses ;  the  former,  it  is  said,  upon  the  very  spot 
where  first  he  pitched  his  tent.  The  governor 
was,  indeed,  so  energetic  as  to  have  liis'^  house 
up  and  seven  or  eight  servants  abiding  in  it  by  the 
day  appointed  " ;  but,  cliangiug  his  mind,  he  after- 
ward concluded  to  establish  himself  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Shawmut,  across  the  rivef  basin  to  the 
eastward,  and  so,  taking  down  his  frame,  xtmoved 
it  thither.  This,  of  course,  brought  disappointment 
to  his  associates ;  it  was,  indeed,  felt  as  a  gorier- 
ance  by  some  of  them ;  but  they  remained  where 
they  were.  It  would  seem  as  if  for  a  moment 
the  fate  of  the  future  city  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance; but  the  enterprise  was  not  to  fail.  The 
distinction  of  being  the  place  of  the  governor's 
residence  and  the  seat  of  ^vemment  was  lost, 
but  other  honors  were  in  store.  Is  not,  oi\  the 
whole,  the  tower  of  a  Memorial  Hall  a  finer  land- 
mark than  a  State  House's  gilded  dome  ? 

Picturing  the  locality  and  surroundings  as  we 
must,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  held  the  body  of 
the  settlers  to  their  original  purpose.  The  situa- 
tion, thougii  by  no  means  remote,  was  devoid  of 
the  natural  'ad\^ntages  and  attractions  which  pre- 
sented themselves  elsewhere.  It  was  a  broad, 
irregularly  sliaped  tongue  of  land  bounded  by 
rivers  emptying  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  withoat 
important  elevations,  generally  flat,  and  bordered 
on  almost  all  sides  by  marshes,  which,,  if  'not 
unhealthy,  must  have  been  unsightly.  From  this 
point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  we  think, 
that  the  governor,  after  a  brief  trial,  concluded  to 
remove  his  quarters  to  the  inviting  three-peaked 
promontory  beyond  the  river  and  its  inland  bay, 
over  whose  picturesque  outline  he  looked  each 
day  to  see  the  sun  rise.  The  wonder  is  that  his 
companions  did  not  follow  him. 

The  departure  of  Governor  Winthrop  left  Dep- 
uty-Governor Dudley  for  a  time  the  leader  of  the 
settlers  of  "  the  newe  towne.''  He  was'  a  man 
worthy  of  the  place  and  its  singular  responsibili- 
ties. A  native  of  Northampton,  England,  be  was 
now  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Hi^  eariy  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  army,  and  he  had  com- 
manded a  company  of  volunteers  at  the  siege  of 
Amiens  in  1597 ;  but  having  had  his  mind  turned 
in  religious  directions,  he  idenrified  himself  with 
the  Non-conformists,  and  was  ready  for  a  new 
career  in  the  New  World  when  emigration  had 
fiairly  set  in.     Much  as  we  should  like  to  know. 
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it  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  who  re- 
mained with  DadleV  in  this  lonely  upland  be- 
tween Charlestown  and  Watertown,  overlooking  the 
Charles. 

'^  No  list  of  inhabitants  is  foond  until  after  the 
'Braintree  Company'  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
1632,  except  this  nuemorandum  on  the  title-page 
of  the  Town  Rec;ords :  *  The  Towne  Book  of  New- 
towne.  Inhabitants  there  —  Mr.  Tho.  Dudly,  Esq., 
Mr.  'Symon  Bradstreet,  Mr.  Edmond  Lockwood, 
Mr.  Daniell  Patricke,  John  Poole,  William  Spen- 
cer, John  Kinpan,  Symon  Sackett.'  But.  this 
Book  of  Records  was  not  commenced  till  163'2,  sev- 
eral months  after  Dudley  and  Bradstreet  performed 
their  promise  /  to  build  houses  at  the  New  Town.' 
Whether  more  tlvan  the  before  named  eight  persons, 
and  indeed  whether  all  these  resided  in  ^Iie  New 
Town  before  the  end  of  1631, 1  have  not  found 
eny  certain  proof.'*  ^ 

Tlie  work  of  public  improvement  began  with  the 
beginning.  In  June,  1631,  ^Mr.  John  Maisters,  or 
blasters,  having  undertaken  ''to  make  a  passage 
from  Charles^  Ryver  to  the  newe  towne,  12  foote 
broad  and  7  foote  deepe,''  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
in  session  at  Boston,  promised  him  satisfaction 
according  to  the  expense  of  the  same.  In  July 
following  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  was  levied  by 
the  court  upon  the  surrounding  towns  for  this 
purpose,  "the  newe  towne''  itself  being  exempt 
from  the  tax.  This  canal  was  constructed  by,  the 
enlargement  of  a  natural  creek,  and  ''still  exists 

-  on  the  westerly  side  of  College  Wharf,  from  Charles 
River  nearly  to  South  Street."  From  that  point 
it  extended  originally  along  the  edge  of  South  and 
Eliot  streets  to  Brattle  Street,  which  it  crossed, 
requiring  aftenvards  tlie  erection  there  of  a  foot- 
bridge and  causeway.  In  February,  1631-32, 
the  sum  of  seventy  pounds  was  levied  by  the  court 
on  the  surrounding  towns  for  the  building  of  a 
"  pallysadoe  "  around  "  the  newe  towne."     To  this 

,.  tax  Watertown,  whose  share  was  eight  pounds,  ob- 
jected,, the  pastor  and  elder  of  the  church  there 
assembling  the  people,  and  delivering  their  opin- 
ions, "that  it  was  not  saf^  to  pay  moneys  after 
that  sort,  for  fear  of  bringing,  themselves  and  pos- 
terity into  bondage."^  Upon  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  governor  and  assistants,  the  Watertown 
protestants  T^ere  led  to  see  their  error,  and  hum- 
bly recanted  it.  The  palisade  tims  provided  for 
"  was  actually  made ;  and  the  fosse  which  was  then 

1  Paifre't  HiHnrif  ofUmbridge. 
>  Sarage't  Winthrop. 


dug  around  the  town  is,  in  some  places,  visibleyto 
this  day,"  says  Holmes.     He  continues, :  — 

"It  commenced  at  Brick  Wharf  (originally 
called  Windmill  Hill)  and  ran  along  the  northern 
side  of  tiie  present  Common  in  Cambridge,  and 
through  wliat  was  then  a  thicket,  but  now  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  cultivated  grounds  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Jarvis ;  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  dia-: 
tinctlv  traced." 

Early  in  March  the  bounds  of  "  the  newe  towne/' 
as  relating  to  Charlestown  and  Watertown,  were 
defined  by  order  of  the  court,  and  later  in  the  same 
montli  the  town  it^lf  took  the  following  actjoii, 
as  quoted  by  Paige,  —  the  first  entry  on  the  town 
records :  — 

"  An  agreement  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Town,  about  paling  in  the  neck  of  land.  Imprimis, 
That  every  one  who  hath  any  pirt  therein  shall 
hereafter  keep  the  same  in  good  and  sufficient  re- 
pair: and  if  it  happen  to  have  any  defect,' he  shall 
mend  the  same  within  three  days  after  notice  given, 
or  else  pay  ten  shillings  a  rod  for  every  rod  so 
repaired  for  him.  Further,  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
said  impaled  ground  shall  be  divided  according  to 
every  man's  proportion  in  said  pales.  Further,  it 
is  agreed,  that  if  any  man  shall  desire  to  sell  his 
part,  of  impaled  ground,  he  shall  first  tender  the 
sale  thereof  to  the  town  inhabitants  interested, 
who  shall  either  give  him  the  charge  he  hath 
been  at,  or  else  to  have  liberty  to  sell  it  to  whom 
he  can." 

The  general  course  of  this  "  pale,"  or  fence,  is 
thus  made  out  by  Paige  from  the  ancient  records 
of  possession  and  conveyance :  — 

"  Commencing  in  the  present  College  yard,  near 
tlie  northwesterly  angle  of  Gore  Hall,  and  extend- 
ing castwardly,  it  passed  very  near  the  junction  of 
Ellsworth  Avenue  unth  Cambridge  Street,  to  the 
line  bet\reen  Cambridge  ajid  Charlestown  (now 
Somerville) ,  at  its  angle  on  Line  Street  near.  Cam- 
bridge Street,  and  thence  followed  that  line  to  tlie 
creek,  a  few  rods  easterly  from  the  track  of  tlie 
Grand  Junction  Eailroad.  Commencing  again  at 
the  point  first  mentioned,  the  fence  extended  south- 
wardly to  the  marsh  near  the  junction  of  Holyoke 
Place  \rith  Mount  Auburn  Street." 

In  April,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  because. of 
uncomfortable  diflerences  which  had  grown  up 
between  him  and  Governor  Winthrop,  resigned  his 
office;  but,  a  reconciliation  being  afterward  effected, 
he  accepted  of  his  place  again.  In  May,  Mr.  Ed- 
mond Lockwood  was  ap])ointcd  by  the  c»urt  C(m- 
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ttabte  tif ''  the  newe  towne/^  In  June  a  grant  iA 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  across  the  river  was 
made  to  the  depatj-govemor.  By  November  a 
difference  had  arisen  between  **  Cliarles-Towne  and 
Newe-Towne/'  "  for  ground/'  and  tlie  same  was 
lefened  by  court  to  a  commission,  which  sliortly 
effected  an  amicable  settlement. 

'  And  thus  "  Newe  Towne ''  came  fairly  into 
being, — a  lusty  child,  with  a  strong  voice,  active 
limbs,  and  a  mind  of  its  own,  destined  to  make 
itself  heard  and  felt,  from  the  outset,  the  colony 
through. 

The  first  event  of  prime  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  "Newe  Towne's ''  settlement  was  a  consid- 
erable accession  to  its  poplilation,  in  August,  1632, 
from  Mount  Wollaston.  This  accession  consisted 
of  wliat  was  known  as  the  "  Braintree  Company," 
from  the  place  of  its  English  origin,  or  as  ''  Mr. 
Hooker's  Company,''  from  the  name  of  its  pastor, 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Hooker.  Mr.  Hooker  was  a 
native  of  Leicestershire,  England ;  bom  in  1586, 
and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Taking  up  the  ministry,  and  exercising  it  with 
great  talent,  piety,  and  zeal,  he  was  first  silenced 
for  his  non-conformity,  and  afterward  compelled  to 
flee  to  Holland  for  his  life.  Tliis  was  in  1630, 
and  there  he  remained  for  three  years.  Meanwhile ' 
a  body  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered 
had  emigrated  to  New  England,  and,  after  begin- 
ning a  settlement  at  Blount  Wollaston,  made  this 
removal,  by  order  of  the  court,  to  "  the  newe  towne." 
The  company  would  appeiir  to  have  included  about 
fifty 'men.  On  their  re-establishment  in  "  the  newe 
towne,"  word  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hooker  in  Holland 
to  come  over  and  unite  himself  to  them  again, 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  1633.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  an  assistant,  Mr.  Samuel  Stone,  a  native 
of  Hertford ;  and  in  October  of  this  year,  a  church 
being  then  or  having  been  previously  duly  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  were  solemnly 
ordained  to  their  respective  offices  of  pastor  and 
teacher.  A  meeting-house  with  a  bell  had  already 
been  built.^ 

*  Thus  the  religious  life  of ''  the  newe  towne  "  was 
formally  begun,  though,  as  it  proved,  in  only  a 
temporary  form. 

The  old  division  line  between  *'  the  newe  towne '' 
and  Charlestown  was  substantiallv  that  which  now 
divides  Cambridge  from  Somenille.  That  part  of 
the  town  which  lay  to  the  eastward,  now  Cam- 
bridgeport  and  East  Cambridge,  passed  under  the 

^  Priace*t  AMHtUs, 


general  name  of  **  the  neck,"  and  was  a  waste  of 
woodland,  pasture,  swamps,  and  marshes.  Its 
main  portion  was  divided  into  the  Ohl  Field  and 
Small-Lot  Hill.  The  upkmd  and  marsh,  since 
buik  over  by  East  Cambridge,  went  by  the  partic- 
uhir  name  of  *' Graves  his  Neck."  The  ten  pr 
twelve  streets  which  composed  *'the  towne"  enclosed 
and  intersected  a  space  corresponding,  in  the  main, 
to  that  now  bounded  by  Harvard,  Brattle,  Eliot ^ 
South,  Holyoke,  and  Bow  streets.  Beyond  this 
centre,  toward  Watertown,  was  the  West  End. 
Along  the  river,  to  the  southward,  stretched  a  suc- 
cession of  marshes,  each  of  which  bad  its  name ; 
tlie  tract  now  bounded  by  North  Avenue,  Garden, 
and  Liunean  streets  was  set  apart  as  ^^  a  cow  com- 
mon " ;  on  the  two  sides  of  tliis  joined  the  West 
End  Pield  andUhe  Pine  Swamp  Field ;  while  be* 
yond  all  lay  the  Fresh  Pond  meadows. 

The  territory  we  are  now  surveying,  before  its 
adoption  as  the  site  of  '^  the  newe  towne,"  was  trav- 
ersed by  the  "  path  from  Cliarlestown  to  Water- 
town,"  which  is  to  be  accounted  the  most  ancient 
highway  of  Cambridge.  Its  course  was  about 
that  of  the  present  Kirkland,  Mason,  and  Brattle 
streets,  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  Mount  Auburn 
Street.  From  the  town,  when  planted,  radiated 
the  highway  to  Watertown,  now  Brattle  Street; 
the  highway  to  Fresh  Pond,  now  Garden  Street 
and  Yassall  Lane ;  the  highway  to  Menotomy,  now 
North  Avenue ;  the  highway  into  the  neck,  now 
Main  Street;  and  the  "highway  to  Roxbury," 
now  Brighton  Street.  Access  to  Boston,  as  the  new 
tri-mountain  capital  had  been  called,  could  be  had 
only  indirectly,  through  Cliarlestown,  or  through 
Boxbury,  the  rivers  in  both  cases  being  crossed  by 
ferries. 

Great  pains  must  have  been  taken  in  laying  out 
and  building  "the  newe  towne,"  for  one  of  the 
earliest  visitors  to  it  ^  describes  it  as  "  having  many 
fair  structures,  with  many  handsome  contrived 
streets."  "One  of  the  neatest  and  best  com-, 
pacted  towns  in  New  England,"  he  calls  it.  It 
made  upon  him  the  impression  that  "  the  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  them,  are  very  rich."  The  earliest 
municipal  regulations  were  well  calculated  to  bring 
about  this  result.  It  was  ordered  in  1633  that  no 
person  should  put  up  any  house  within  the  town 
limits  without  leave  from  a  majority  of  the  inliabi- 
tauts;  that  all  hous^  should  "range  even,"  si^ 
feet  in  each  lot  from  the  street  front;  and  that 
roofs  should  be  slated  or  boanled,  and  not  thatched. 

1  Wood,  in  New  EuffloHd^s  Prtupeei^ 
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The  building  of  wooden  cliimneys  had  been  preri- 
oasly  forbidden.  It  was  afterwards  ordered  that 
whoever  felled  a  tree  should  not  allow  it  to  lie 
across  the  highway ;  that  felled  lamber  should  not 
be  sold  oat  of  tl;e  town;  that  every  inhabitant 
should  keep  in  orderly  and  neat  condition  that 
part  of  tlie  highway  '^  against  his  own  ground  *' ; 
that  the  town  should  have  the  first  privilege  of 
buying  improved  lots  which  owners  miglit  wish  to 
sell;  etc 

In  October,  1633,  the  court  imposed  a  tax  of 
£4S  each  upon  Boston,  Roxbury,  Ciiarlestown, 
Watertown,  and  "the  newe  towne'';  three  years 
later  (March,  1636)  "the  newe  towne's"  share  in 
a  tax  of  £300  was  £42,  no  other  of  the  towns 
being  assessed  above  £37  10«.  Thus  early  did 
Cambridge  take  the  leading  place  it  has  continued 
to  hold  among  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth  in 
the  scale  of  taxable  property. 

The  reader  must  keep  in  mind,  as  we  run  over 
these  first  sources  of  Cambridge  society  and  life, 
the  very  peculiar  but  rigid  mould  in  which  every 
such  organization  was  cast.  Town  and  church 
were  but  two  names  for  one  and  the  same  constit- 
uency. The  town  was  the  church,  acting  in  sec- 
ular concerns,  and  the  church  was  tlie  town,  acting 
in  religious  concerns.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  bodies  were  two  forms,  which  one  spirit  ani- 
mated. There  was  a  duality  in  unity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  only  were  the  freemen  and 
voters  of  the  town.  Those  were  the  times  when 
Congregationalism  of  the  purest  type  was  the  stand- 
ing order,  and  its  principles  dominated  everything. 
The  "  dissenter  "  therefrom  was  more  than  a  heretic; 
he  was  politically  an  alien.  The  town  was  taxed 
to  support  the  minister.  Selectmen  and  deacons 
jointly  "  seated  "  the  meeting-house,  which,  liaving 
served  its  religious  purpose  on  the  Sabbath  Day, 
was  used  as  the  town-house  on  Monday.  This  was 
the  central  edifice  of  the  community;  and  the  ideas 
which  it  doubly  typified  were  the  core  of  the  com- 
munal life. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  first  meeting-house  of 
Cambridge,  —  the  rallying-point  of  "  the  newe 
towne,*'  — and  of  its  size  and  appearance,  we  know 
nothing.  But  we  can  imagine  its  emhience  in  the 
eyes  of  the  little  band  of  settlers  as  being  their 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  can  picture 
the  scene,  as  with  devout  unanimity  they  assembled 
under  its  lowly  roof  for  the  two  sacred  services  of 
each  Lord's  Day.  We  can  see  the  women  sitting 
apart  on  their  side  of  the  house,  and  the  men  on 


theirs,  and  the  boys  herded,  awe-stricken,  together 
under  the  stem  eye  of  tlie  tithing-man ;  and'  we. 
can  almost  hear  the  weird  strains  of  Stemliold  and  , 
Hopkins,  and  the  impressive  accents  of  the  godlj 
minister,  as  pmyer  and  praise  proceed. 

Under  the  precious  droppings  of  this  sauctqaiji, 
so  to  speak,  were  clustered  the  first  rude  cabins  of 
"  the  new  towne.*'  It  was  barely  more  than  shelter 
that  they  gave.  The  life  was  new,  and  there  was  ; 
exposure  to  all  manner  of  necessities  and  privations. 
Conveniences  were  few.  Bread  was  the  first  requi- 
site. The  "  planting  fields,'^  whose  laying  out  was 
the  first  occu])ation  of  the  people,  supplied  prompt 
crops  of  com  and  fodder.  A  windmill,  for  grind- 
ing, had  been  early  erected  on  wliat  was  known  as 
Windmill  Hill,  near  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Asli ; 
Street,  where  the  old  gas-works  stood;  but  itha4. 
been  removed  to  Boston,  because  it  would  work, 
only  in  a  westerly  wind;  and  the  .nearest  water- 
power  grist-mill  was  now  at  Watertpwn.  Meeting- 
house and  windmill  were  the  first  of  "  the  new 
towne's  "  public  buildings. 

The  church  organization  of  the  inhabitants,  a^ 
above  intimated,  took  precedence,  in  respect  both 
of  time  and  of  importance,  of  all^others,  and  was 
the  basis  of  all  other;  but  as  early  as  December, 
1 632,  provision  was  made  for  regular  town-meet- . 
ings  for  the  transaction  of  business.  These  meet- 
ings were  at  first  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fiwt 
Monday  of  every  month,  at  the  meeting-house, 
"  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell.''  Here  the  sturdy  set- 
tlers rouglily  hewed  and  firmly  joined  the  found*^ 
tion  timbers  of  their  municijial  structure.  The 
first  town  officer  having  been  a  constable,  there 
was  presently  added  a  surveyor,  the  latter  being 
chained  with  care  of  the  highways.  In  Februaiy, 
1634-35,  a  new  departure  was  made  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  seven  townsmen  to  manage  all  town 
affairs  in  their  discretion,  and  to  serve  in  that  ca-/ 
pacity  till  their  successors  should  be  cliosen  in  the . 
November  following.  At  the  same  time  a  board 
of  surveyors  was  appointed,  —  four  men  beside  the 
constable,  —  to  make  a  survey  of  the  town  lands.  - 
This  was  in  compliance  with  nn  order  of  tlie  court 
directing  such  a  suhtv  to  be  made  by  every  town 
in  the  colony.  The  result  of  this  survey,  a  *'  Beg- 
estere  Booke  of  the  lands  and  houses  in  the  New 
Towne,"  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  archives  of 
the  city. 

These  particulars  of  town  business  enable  us  to 
name  a  dozen  of  the  chief  inliabitants  of  ''New 
Towne''  in  1634.     Such  may  be  supposed  to  have 
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h^  James  .OIin8tead,"Coii8t%b]e ;  Jplin  White,  son 
veydr;  John  Hay  pes,  ^'Synum''  Biracbtieet,  John 
Taylcott,  William  Westwood,  William  ^Vadsworth, 
of  the  '' townsman '''j   ^ohn  Bi't^min,  Dauiell 

v^Denison,  Andrew  Warner,  and  William-  Spencer,  of 

t^t^e  committee  of  sanrey.  \^  ,v 

'  The  plan  of  Cambridge  in  1635,  given  in  Paige^s 

'  ttUiorjf,  shows  most  of  the  homei^tead  lb&  occu- 
pieid  or  owned  in  "  the'  newe  towne'.'*  Substi- 
luting  the  modem  street  nanies  forthe  ancient,  Mr. 
Olmstead  lived  on  Harvaid  Stie^,  about  where 
ttie  old  Wadswbrtb  house  staiids^;  Mr.  West  wood 

!  just  Vest  of  him';  Mr.  Wliiteon  the  east  side  of 
Hplyoke 'Street,  about  midway  between  Harx'ard 
afld-^rrpw ;  Mr.  Hajiies  in  tlie  oentre  of  the  block 
boimjling  Mount. Auburn,  Eliot,  and  Winthrop 
stiree^,  anipl  Winthrop  Square ;  Mr.  Bradstreet  on 
tbe  east  ^iile  bf  Brighton  ^r^t,  just  south  of  Har- 
vard; Mr.  Wtadsworth  on  the  west  side  of  Holy- 
oke,  between.  Hfirvard  and  Bow,  and  opposite  Mr. 
White's ;  Mr.  Benjamin  on  the  south  side  of  South 
Street,  bstweeti  'funster  and  Holyoke;LMr.  War- 
ner on  iKe  north  iide  of  Eliot  Street,  tfs  yoi;  go 
round  from  Wdithrop  to  Briglitom  ^tksi  ;.,and  Mr. 
Spencer  on  the  south  side  of  Brattle,  just  north'  of 
the  come/  of  Mount  Auburn. Street.  Tlie  names 
of  Taylcott  and  Denison  do  not  appeiir,  but  it  is 
known^  that  the  former,  who  was  a  large'  land- 
holder, lived  out  of  "  the  Towne,''  at  the  "  West 
]&id,^''  namely,  at  what  is  now  the  easterly  earner 
of 'Brattle  and  Ash  streets ;  the  latter  probably  on 
or  neac  Bow  Street,  between  Arrow  and  Mount 
Aabunu  WilUs^n  Man  lived  on  the  road  to  Fiiesh 
Pond;  Thomas  Judd  on  pr  near  the  site  of  the 
Craigie  House,  now  Mr.  liongfellow's  home;  and 
John  Gibson  on  the  hill  about  where  now  lives 
Charles  Deane,  L  L.  D.  Atherton  Hough  Iiad  a 
farm  on  the  East  Cambridge  uplancf; 

It  will  be  further  of  interest  to  note  tliat  Bev. 
Thomas  liooker  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Harvard 
Street,  about  where  Dane  Hall  stands,  but  of 
course  nefli!rer  the  street;  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Stone,  on  Brigliton  Street,  next  south  of  Mr. 
Bradstreet ;  while  the  total  number  of  homestead 
lots  in  /'  the  Towiie,''  most  of  which  were  occupied, 
neas  something  like  sixty.  WliaV.is'now  Win- 
thro4p  Square  was  set  off  very  enrly.as  a  ''Market- 
place.'* ^-At*  about  the  same^timc^  the  pre^nt 
burying-gromul  on  Garden  ^feet,  op[)osite  the 
junction  of  North  X^^^ue^  wds  onleted  to  be 
''paled  in,''  though  a  lot  for  graves  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  provided  previously  on  the ''  path 


to  Watertown,"  beyond  Ash  Street  iix.  Thomas 
Cheshplme,  a  deacon  of  the  churoh, .who  lived 
next  to  the  meeting^iouse,  in  Dunster  Street,  was 
licensed  by  the  General  Court,  whicb  at  present 
took  jurisdiction  of  isuch  concerns,  ^Ho  keepe  a 
house  of  intertainmente," — ^tlie  first  in  the  town; 
And  Mr.  Nidiobs  Danforth,  who  lived  on  the 
northerly  side  of  Bow  Street^  near  Plvmpton,  was 
similarly  licensed  ''  to  sell  wine  and  strong  water." 
Somewhat  later  a  5'  town  spring,"  cqpvegient  for 
man  and  beast,  was  opened  in  the  field  west  of  the 
present  University  Ptess,  between  Brattle  and 
Mount  Auburn  streets;  and^vkter  stiU,  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  comer  q(  the  cow  coi|ttaon  was 
set  apart  as  a  '^  gallows  place  "  for  pubfiiD  execu- 
tions. ,\   '     *-' 

Such  was  ''tlie  newe '^towfie  "  in  its  esiniest  as- 
pect,  —  a. little  ifetwork  of  lAreets  and  lanes,  laid 
out  on  an  lipland  surrounded  ^  by  miushes^  midway 
on  ''the  patii  from  Charlestowne  to  T^atetfowne "; 
a  cluster  of  forty  or  fifty- houses  qentred  about 
the  meeting-house;  a  population  of  p  few  hundred 
souls,  —  sturdy  meh^ifnd  brave  women,  with  their 
children,  intent,  on  ocoopying  and  improving  their 
place,  in  the  fiew  Christisii  state,  they  had.  crossed 
the  seas  to  found  u  these  -^  simply^9i;gani»d,  first 
as  a  church,  with  a  pastor  and  a  teacher,  beloved,  and 
secondly  as  a  town,'  with  their  constable,  sttrveyor, 
and  selectmen  —  looked  out  day  by  day  across 
the  Charles  Biver  bay  to.  the  horizon  line  of  the 
Shawmut'])eninsula,  on  whose  farther  slopes  were 
slowly  rising  the  walls  of  the  nen^  ^colonial  cajntaL 
Takjng'a  wide  sweep  around  them^beyoiiAvtbe  lim- 
its of  sight.  New  Hampsjiire  had  scarce  eiierged 
from  .a  wilderness;  the  .scattered  ,^ttlements  in 
Maine  and  Bhode  Island  were  yet'alL4iidden  in  the 
trackle^  woods  ;rBoger  YTillianui-faad  just  made 
his  escape  from  S^lem  to  tlie  shores  of  Nanagan- 
sett. ;  the  figure  of  Yejrmc^t  hiy  yet*^  imbedded  in 
the  granite  of  her  mountains'^  ^N^f'flai!^  was 
only  just  lifting  up  its  head ;  and  the  Dutch  were 
intrenching  themselves  commereiilly  at  the  month 
of  the  newly  discovered  Hudson  fiiver,  on  in  island 
which,  they  had  boiight  ,-of  ^the  Indians  /or  %iAm 
goods.  "The  newe  tpwne"jras  tf  iin^le  grain  in 
die  handful  of  wheat  which  had^J^n  .^ung  ^y  the 
liand  of  Providence  over  on  the  )irild  New  England 
siiore.  '  "    ,•    '^. 

A  variety  of  local  events  diversified  die  ^o  or 
thsee  years  immediately.-ensaing  upon  the  Arrival 
(^f  Mr.  Hooker's  Company.  One  of  the  earliest 
manifestations  was  a  feeling  of  some  uneasiness  on 
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the  score  of  too  narrow  room.  The  territory  of 
''  the  newe  towne "  was  felt  to  be  limited,  aud  it 
seemed  to  be  circumscribed  by  natural  barriers 
which  could  not  be  set  aside.  The  legislation  of 
the  court  indicates  endeavors  to  ease  the  town 
upon  this  score.  Further  difficulties  arose  re- 
specting boundaries,  but  this  time  \nth  Watertown, 
the  neighbor  on  the  west.  In  lilay,  \6i\y  Mr. 
Dudley  was  chosen  governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Win- 
tbrop^  and  in  August  following  tl^  court  assem- 
bled in  '^the  newe  towne/'  its  sessions  being  held 
here  consecutively  till  1636,  and  again  in  1637  and 
1638.  Little  by  little,  discontent  with  quarters, 
confined  for  the  most  part,  it  would  appear,  to 
Mr.  Hooker's  company,  took  active  form  and  defi- 
nite direction.  In  May,  1634,  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  to  "  Merrimack,"  to  prospect  for  a  "  fit 
place "  for  removal.  In  Jidy  half  a  dozen  men 
took  passage  in  the  Blessing  of  the  Bny,  the 
little  bark  which  Governor  Wiuthrop  had  built  at 
"  Mistick,"  and  liad  launched  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1631,  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  of  ren)oving  the  town  thither. 
This  project  of  removal,  which  had  received  some 
previous  countenance  from  the  authorities,  came 
up  in  full  form  before  the  court  at  its  session  in 
"  the  newe  towne "  in  September,  aud  provoked 
much  discussion.  The  discussion  grew  into  ^^  a 
great  difference,"  to  heal  which,  and  to  find  a  wise 
wav  out  of  the  exip^enev,  a  dav  of  humiliation  was 
resorted  to.  Mr.  Cotton  of  Bostxin  preached ;  and 
so  well  was  the  occasion  improved,  that  "  the  newe 
towne"  people  accepted  of  "the  enlargement" 
which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  and  "the  fear 
of  their  removal  to  Connecticut  Mas  removed." 
"  This  '  enlargement '  embraced  Brookline,  Brigh- 
ton, and  [the  present]  Newton.  Brookline,  then 
called  Muddy  River,  was  gninted  on  condition  that 
Mr.  Hooker  and  his  coiigregsition  should  not 
remove.  They  did  remove;  and  thus  this  grant 
was  forfeited.  But  the  grant  of  what  was  after- 
wards Brighton  and  Newton  held  good." 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company  to  Con- 
necticut, which  was  the  final  result  of  all  this  agi- 
tation, was  not  fully  accomplished  until  the  spring 
of  1636;  by  which  time  a  new  chapter  had  been 
oi>ened  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  town, 
the  disclosures  of  which  were  sufliciently  cheering 
to  oiTset  in  a  good  measure  the  drawback  of  such 
an  important  departure.  This  was  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Shepard's  company. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  was  in  some  sense 


another  Hooker.  He  was  a  native  of  Towcester, 
Nortliamptonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber, 160i^>.  Like  Hooker^  he  was  educated  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  took  up  tlie  ministiy, 
and  encountered  persecution  because  of  his  Puri- 
tanism. After  a  variety  of  truly  romantic  and 
often  pathetic  adventures  and  experiences,  colored 
deeply  with  the  religious  hue,  he  turned  his  &ce 
towards  America,  and,  with  his  wife  and  child^ 
a  brother,  and  some  sixty  followers  and  frieuda, 
arrived  in  Boston  in  the  Defence,  October  30^ 
1635.  This  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  as  to  what 
followed  we  may  read  his  own  words :  — 

"  Upon  Monday,  Oct.  5,  we  came  (being  sent 
for  by  friends  at  Newtown)  to  them,  to  my  brother 
Mr.  Stone's  house^  and  that  congregation  being 
upon  their  removal  to  Hartford  at  Connecticut, 
myself  and  those  that  came  with  me  found  many 
houses  empty  and  many  persons  willing  to  sell, 
and  here  our  company  bought  oiT  their  houses  to 
dwell  in,  until  we  should  see  another  place  fit  to 
remove  into."  ^ 

On  the  15th  of  October  ''about  sixty  men, 
women,  and  little  children  went  by  land  towards 
Connecticut,  with  their  cows,  horses  [heifers]  and 
swine,"  '^  the  pioneers  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company. 
The  temporary  entrance  of  Mr.  Shepard's  com- 
pany ended  in  a  permanent  occupation,  ''partly 
because  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churclies,  partly 
because  they  thought  their  lives  were  short  and 
removals  to  new  plantations  full  of  troubles,  partly 
because  they  found  sufficient  for  themselves."  On 
the  1st  of  February,  1635-36,  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  new  church,  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Hooker's.  In  May,  the  weather  being  set- 
tled, "  Mr.  Hooker  ....  and  the  rest  of  his  con- 
gregation "  went  to  Connecticut,  "  following  those 
who  had  gone  the  autumn  before,  and  completing 
the  removal.  His  wife  was  carried  in  a  horse- 
litter  ;  and  they  drove  an  hundred  aud  sixty  cattle, 
and  fed  of  their  milk  by  the  way."  Thus,  by  a 
very  happy  fitting  together  of  circumstances,  the 
places  of  the  departing  were  immediately  taken; 
and  a  population  for  "  the  newe  towne  "  was  per- 
petuated  without  interruption. 

The  exact  reasons  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  com- 
pany in  taking  their  departure  are  enveloped  in 
some  obscurity.  They  alleged  lack  of  sufficient 
accommodation,  too  great  proximity  of  towns, 
superior  advantages  of  the  region  of  Connecticut, 
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and'  a  laudable  desire  to  pre-empt  the  latter  from 
acquisition  bjr  the  Dutch.  Some  of  these  reasons, 
at  leasts  would  seem  to  have  been  made  untenable 
by  concessions  of  territory  by  tiie  court  It  is 
qtiite  likely  tliat  there  were  other  reasons  which 
were  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Hooker  had  a  mind  of 
his  own,  and  some  jealousies  and  rivalries  existed, 
as  we  have  had  glimpses  of,  between  his  people 
and  those  around  tliem.  Wliatever  the  cause,  the 
&ct  remains,  and  the  issues  of  it  constituted  a 
most  important  element  in  the  beginnings  of  Con- 
necticut. The  seed  of  Hartford  was  carried  from 
Cambridge. 

More  "  enlargement "  of  the  territory  of  "  the 
newe  towne ''  followed  upon  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Shepard  and  his  company,  and  though  the  full 
growth  of  it  was  not  reached  till  1643-44,  the 
various  stages  of  that  growth  may  properly  be 
noted  here  as  a  conclusion  to  tliis  chapter  of  settle- 
ment. What  are  now  Brighton  and  Newton  hav- 
ing been  joined  to  ^'  the  newe  towne  ^'  in  1634,  the 
Court  in  1633-36  extended  tlie  bounds  eight 
miles  into  the  country  on  the  north,  taking  in  tlie 
whole  of  the  present  Ariington,  and  most  if  not  all 
of  Lexington;  and  in  1642  and  1643-44  these 
bounds  were  again  successively  further  extended 
10  a3  to  include  Bedford  and  Billerica;  thus  spread- 
ing out  the  domain  of  the  newe  towne''  in  a  fig- 
ure of  curiously  elongated  crookedness  from  Ded- 
ham  to  the  Merrimack  Biver.  Its  extreme  length 
was  something  like  twenty-five  miles,  but  its  width 
at  the  point  of  original  settlement  barely  above 
one  mile,  wliile  its  outlines  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  in  words.  As  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts grew,  one  town  after  another  of  those  named 
above  was  cut  off  from  the  Cambridge  territory ; 
Billerica,  first  known  as  Shawshine,  in  1655; 
Newton,  or  Cambridge  Villnge,  as  it  was  origi- 
nally called,  in  1691 ;  Lexington,  originally  known 
as  The  Farms, -in  1718;  West  Cambridge,  origi- 
nally Menotomy,  now  Arlington,  in  1807;  and 
Brighton,  sometimes  called  Little  Cambridge,  but 
now  a  ward  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1807.  Thus 
ancient  Cambridge,  after  temporarily  swelling  up 
with  the  incorporated  areas  of  half  a  dozen  Middle- 
sex towns,  has  undergone  a  very  nearly  exact  terri- 
torial restoration  in  the  city  of  the  present  time. 
The  territory  west  of  Sparks  Street  and  south  of 
Vassal  Lane,  originally  belonging  to  Watertown, 
was  transferred  to  Cambridge  by  the  General  Court 
in  1754  and  after. 


U.    RELIGIOUS  BEGINNINGS.    1636-1637. 

The  organization  of  Mr.  Shepard'scompaigr 
into  a  church — the  first  permanent  church  oif 
Cambridge-^  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but 
deserves  fuller  notice  as  the  first  item  in  the 
history  proper  of  **  the  newe  towne,''  whose  invest- 
ment with  the  rather  more  dignified  and  exact  title 
of  "  Newtown  "  may  be  regarded  as  now  complete. 
Of  this  transaction  an  account  exists  so  complete 
and  quaint  and  interesting,  so  full  of  the  peculiar 
form  and  color  .of  the  time,  as  to  belong  to  the 
reader  in  full:^ 

'^  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  godly  minister,  come  lately 
out  of  England,  and  divers  other  good  Cliristians, 
intending  to  raise  a  church  body,  came  and  ac- 
quainted the  magistrates  therewith,  who  gave  their 
approbation.  They  also  sent  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing churches  for  their  elders  to  give  their  assistance, 
at  a  certain  day,  at  Newtown,  where  they  should 
constitute  their  body.  Accordingly,  at  this  day,* 
there  met, a  great  assembly,  where  the  proceeding 
was  as  followeth : 

'^  Mr.  Shepherd  and  two  others  (who  were  after- 
ward to  be  chosen  to  office)  sate  together  in  the 
elder's  seat.  Then  the  elder  of  them  began  with 
prayer.  After  this  Mr.  Shepherd  prayed  with  deep 
confession  of  sin,  &c.,  and  exercised  out  of  Ephe- 
sians  v.  —  that  he  might  make  it  to  himself  a  holy, 
&c. ;  and  also  opened  the  cause  of  their  meeting, 
&c.  Then  the  elder  desired  to  know  of  the 
churches  assembled,  what  number  were  needful 
to  make  a  church,  and  how  they  ought  to  proceed 
in  this  action.  Whereupon  some  of  the  ancient 
ministers,  conferring  shortly  together,  gave  answer : 
That  the  Scripture  did  not  set  down  ai\y  certain 
rule  for  the  number.  Three  (they  thought)  ifere 
too  few,  because  by  Matt,  xviii.  an  appeal  was 
allowed  from  three;  but  tliat  seven  might  be  a  fit 
number.  And,  for  their  proceeding,  they  advised, 
that  such  as  were  to  join  should  make  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  declare  what  work  of  grace  the 
Lord  had  wronglit  in  them;  which  accordingly 
tliey  did,  Mr.  Shepherd  firat,  then  four  othen, 
then  the  elder,  and  one  who  was  to  be  deacon 
(who  had  also  prayed) ,  and  another  member. .  Then 
the  covenant  was  read,  and  they  all  gave  a  solemn 
assent  to  it.  Then  the  elder  desired  of  the  churches, 
tliat,  if  they  did  approve  them  to  be  a  church,  they 
would  give  them  tlie  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Cotton  (upon  short  speech  with 
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some  others  near  him),  in  the  name  of  their 
chniches^gave  his  hand  to  the  elder,  with  a  short 
)ipeech  of  their  absent,  and  desired  the  peace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  be  with  them.  Then  Mr.  Shepherd 
made  an  exhortation  to  the  rest  of  his  body,  about 
the  nature  of  their  covenant,  and  to  stand  firm  to 
it,  and  commended  them  to  the  Lord  in  a  most 
heavenly  prayer.  Then  the  elder  told  the  assembly, 
that  they  were  intended  to  choose  Mr.  Shepherd 
for  their  pastor,  (by  the  name  of  the  brother  who 
had  exercised,)  and  desired  the  churches,  that,  if 
they  had  anything  to  except  agdnst  him,  they 
would  impart  it  to  them  before  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion. Then  he  gave  the  churches  thanks  for  their 
assistance,  and  so  left  them  to  the  Lord.'' 

A  pathetic  incident  formed  the  sequel  to  these 

interesting  proceedings.     Mrs.  Shepard  ^as  lying 

at  her  house  at  this  time  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 

.sumption,  and  her  reception  into  the  new-formed 

'church  followed,  as  thus  afiectingly  described  in  her 

husband's  own  words :  — 

''After  the  dav  was  ended,  we  came  to  her 
chamber,  she  being  unable  to  come  unto  us.  And 
because  we  feared  her  end  was  not  far  off  we  did 
solemnly  ask  her  if  she  was  desirous  to  be  a  mem- 
ber with  us ;  which  she  expressing,  and  so  entering 
into  covenant  with  us,  we  thereupon  all  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  n^ceived  her  as  become  one  with  us, 
having  had  full  trinl  and  experience  of  her  faith  and 
life  before.  At  this  time  and  by  this  means  the 
Lord  did  not  onlv  show  us  the  worth  of  this  ordi- 
nance,  but  gave  us  a  seal  of  his  accepting  of  us 
and  of  his  presence  with  us  that  day ;  for  the  Lord 
hereby  filled  her  heart  with  such  unspeakable  joy 
and  assurance  of  God^s  love,  that  she  said  to  us 
she  had  now  enough;  and  we  were  afraid  her 
feeble  body  would  liave  at  that  time  fallen  under 
the  "weight  of  her  joy And  thus,  a  fort- 
night almost  before  her  death  unto  her  departure, 
in  the  midst  of  most  bitter  afflictions  and  anguishes, 
her  jpeace  continued."  ^ 

The  date  of  Mr.  Shepard's  ordination  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  it  could  not  have  been  long 
'aftefr  the  constitution  of  the' church;  and  his  emi- 
nent character  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
part  the  church  was  called  to  take  in  an  im|)ortant 
procieeding  which  soon  followed,  of  which  the  little 
meeting-house  on  Dunster  Street  was  the  scene,  and 
in  whiih  all  the  churches  around  were  the  actors. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  synod  composed  of 
"teaching  elders"  and  messengers  from  all  the 

•  ^  Semon  by  Cottoo  Matlier,  qnoicd  bjr  Paigv. 


churches  of  New  England;  and  the  object  of  it 
was  to  put  down  the  dangerous  and  disturbing 
doctrines  of  Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Anne  Hutchinson  was  the  first  strong-minded 
woman  who  made  herself  known  in  Xew  England 
history.  She  had  come  over  from  England  in 
1634,  bringing  a  mild  and  submissive  husband 
with  her.  She  was  a  woman  '^  of  a  readv  wit  and  a 
bold  spirit."  Connecting  herself  with  the  church 
in  Boston,  she  at  once  made  herself  useful  by 
various  charitable  offices.  Being  debarred  from 
speaking  in  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  churchy 
she  gathered  meetings  of  her  own,  and  began  to 
teach  views  which  conflicted  with  those  of  the 
church.  The  novelty  and  vigor  of  her  utterances 
attracted  immediate  attention.  Parties  were  formed 
for  and  against  her.  Some  espoused  her  doctrines ; 
others  denounced  them. .  Her  sharp  tongue  spared 
nobody,  but  cut  right  and  left.  Whether  in  the 
right  or  in  the  wrong,  she  was  a  disturber  pf  the 
peace,  and  the  little  town  of  Boston  was  in  peril  of 
being  rent  in  twain. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  Anne  Hutchinson? 

To  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question  the. synod 
was  called.  Newtowji  was  selected  as  the  pkce, 
not  alone,  probably,  because  of  the  piety  and  learn- 
ing of  its  minister,  but  also  because  its  people  had 
not  been  infected  with  the  alleged  poison.  .The 
excitement  in  Boston  liad  already  risen  to  so  high 
a  pitch  that  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  for  the 
court  to  meet  in  Newtown,  and  at  an  election  on 
the  Common,  Governor  Vane,  then  in  office,  who 
had  sided  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  was  superseded 
by  John  Winthrop.  Tradition  runs  that  this  elec- 
tion took  place  under  an  oak-tree  on  the  north  side 
of  tlie  Common,  a  little  west  of  North  jA venue ; 
and  that  on  this  stormy  occasion  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
minister  of  the  afflicted  church  in  Boston,  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty  years  old  at  the  time,  climbed  ;the 
tree  in  his  zeal,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
crowd.  A  sermon  by  Mr.  Shepard,  on  this,  elec- 
tion dav,  undoubtedlv  contributed  to  its  issues,  and 
the  svnod  followed. 

The  synod  assembled  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1037.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene 
presented  by  the  little  town  and  its  meeting-house 
while  in  possei*sion  of  the  council.  Though  not 
Lii^,  the  council  was  weighty.  It  began  with  the 
"emptying  of  private  passions,"  continued  three 
weeks,  and  ended  "  comfortably  and  cheerfully." 
Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  of 
Concord   presided   as   moderators;    Mr.   Shepard 
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opened  the  senrkes  widi  a  '^  heavenly  prayer/'  ''  A 
most  wonderful  pr«»nce  of  Christ's  spirit ''  was 
notecf  throughout  the  assembly.  As  an  immediate 
result^  eiglity-two  erroneous  opinions  were  con- 
demned, among  them  those  promulgated  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  As  a  later  result  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  arraigned  before  the  General  Court  for  persist- 
ing in  her  railing  accusations  and  heretical  teach- 
ings, and  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Thus  to 
Newtown  fell  the  honor  of  accommodating  the 
first  general  council  of  the  New  England  churches, 
and  such  was  the  solemn  atmosphere  amid  which 
its  interior  history  was  begun. 

» 

IIL    THE  FOUNDING  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

leatt-lMS. 

The  event  was  now  to  occur  which  was  to  deter- 
mine '^  the  newe  townees  '*  destiny.  The  expected 
honor  of  being  the  capital  of  the  colony  it  had 
lost,  through  no  fault,  however,  of  its  own ;  but 
there  was  reserved  for  it  the  unexpected  and  higher 
honor  of  being  the  seat  of  the  oldest,  and  what  was 
to  prove  the  amplest  and  noblest,  institution  of 
learning  in  the  country. 

On  the  2Sth  of  October,  1636,  the  General 
Court  had  ^'agreed  to  give  £400  towards  a  school 
or  coll^,  whereof  £  200  to  be  paid  the  next  year, 
and  £200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next 
Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  building.'^  The 
sum  appropriated  was  equal  to  the  whole  colony 
tax  for  the  year.  In  November,  1637,  the  Court 
selected  ''  Newtowne ''  as  the  place  for  the  college. 
And  in  May,  1638,  the  town  granted  two  and  two 
thirds  acres  of  land,  being  the  forefront  of  the 
present  college  yard  towards  the  west,  '^  for  a  pub- 
lic school  or  college,^'  forever. 

The  foot  of  civilization  was  still  struggling  for 
a  hold  upon  the  shore  of  the  New  World ;  frail 
human  life  was  faced  and  threatened  by  hardship, 
toil,  and  peril ;  fortifications  remained  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  roads  were  waiting  to  be  opened; 
savage  foes  were  in  front,  the  seas  behind,  and 
political  factions  beyond  the  seas ;  but  a  *^  public 
school  or  college  "  there  must  be. 
'  At  the  time  of  this  very  important  action  there 
#as  living  at  Charlestown  the  Be  v.  John  Harvard, 
a  young  dissenting  minister  of  about  thirty,  a 
graduate  also  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  who  had  become  a  freeman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony  in  1637.  We  may  supix)9e  that 
he  knew  the  way  by  "  the  path  to  Watertowne  '* 


as  far  as  Newtown,  and  that  he  had  some  interest 
in  the  place  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  project  of 
planting  a  college  there.  For  when  he  died,  in 
iieptember,  1638,  it  was  found  that  he  had  be- 
queathed to  the  projected  college  the  whole  of  his 
library,  and  the  lialf  of  his  other  property,  which 
latter  in  its  entirety  amounted  to  something  like 
£1,500.  In  May,  1638,  it  had  been  ordered  by  ' 
the  court  ^'  that  Newetowne  shall  henceforward  be 
called  Cambridge '';  and  in  March,  1639,  the  order 
followed,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  college 
agreed  upon  to  be  built  there  should  be  called  by 
Harvard's  name.  Notliing  certainly  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  to  give  the  name  of 
the  university  town  of  Old  England  to  the  univer- 
sity town  of  New  England,  and  the  name  of  the 

first  benefactor  of  the  institution  to  the  institution 
itself. 

Other  gifts  to  the  college  followed,  both  of  money 
and  of  books.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton  had  been 
chosen  ^^  Professor''  in  1637,  and  to  him  by  name, 
in  time,  was  made  the  town  grant  of  land.  To  him 
also  was  assigned  the  care  of  donations  for  the 
college  and  of  disbursements  for  the  building;  and  ' 
under  him  was  b^^n  the  instruction  of  the  first 
class  in  1638.  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  schokir,  but  he 
was  hardly  a  gentleman ;  and  he  was  not  a  success 
either  as  a  teacher  or  an  administrator.  His  abuses 
led  to  his  ignominious  discluirge  from  office^  and 
Bev.  Henry  Duuster,  who  succeeded  him  in  1640, 
was  really  the  first  president  of  the  college.  Under 
him  was  graduated,  in  1642,  the  first  class,  of  nine? 
*' young  men  of  good  hope,''  who  "performed 
their  acts  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  tongues  and  arts.''  There  were 
"  Latine  and  Greeke  Orations,  and  Declamations, 
and  Hebrew  Analasis,  Grammaticall,  Logical,  and 
Bhetoricall  of  the  Psalms";  and  "answers  and  dis- 
putations in  LfOgicall,  Ethicall,  Physicall,and  Meta- 
physicall  questions";  and  the  young  men  werb 
presented  by  the  president  to  the  magistrates  and 
ministers,  and  by  him,  upon  their  approbation, 
solemnly  admitted  unto  "their  degree,"  and  "a 
booke  of  arts  delivered  into  each  of  their  hands, 
and  the  power  given  them  to  read  lectures  in  the 
hall  upon  any  of  the  arts,  when  they  sluiU  be  there- 
unto called,  and  a  liberty  of  studying  in  the  li- 
brary." ^  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Court  were 
present  at  this  first  Commencement,  ^'and  dined  at 
the  college  with  the  scholars  ordinary  commons," 
reads  Governor  Winthrop's  journal,  "  which  was 
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done  of  purpose  for.  the  students  encouragement^ 
and  it  gave  good  content  to  all/' 

A  description  of  the  college's  outward'  appear- 
ance at  this  time  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the' 
same  trapt  from  which  we  liave  quoted  the  account 
of  the  Commencement  above,  which  was  dated  at 
Boston  in  1642 :  — 

"The  edifice  is  very  faire  and  comely  within  and 
without,  having  in  it  a  spacious  hall ;  where  they 
daily  meet  at  commons,  lectures,  and  exercises;  and 
a  large  library  with  some  bookes  to  it,  the  gifts  of 
diverse  of  our  friends,  their  chambei^  and  studies 
also  fitted  for,  and  possessed  by  the  students,  and 
all  other  roomes  of  office  necessary  and  convenient 
with  all  needful  offices  thereto  belonging :  And  by 
the  side  of  the  CoUedge  a  faire  Grammar  Schoole  for 
the  training  up  of  young  scholars  and  fitting  them 
for  Academical  learning,  that  still  as  they  are  judged 
ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the  CoUedge  of  this 
Schoole :  Master  Corlet  is  the  Mr.,"  etc. 

This  first  college  building  was  of  wood.  The 
same  year  which  saw  the  first  Commencement 
saw  also  the  creation  of  a  board  of  overseers  for 
the  infant  college,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  magistrates  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, ex-officioy  and  the  teaching  elders  of  Cam- 
bridge, Watertowu,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Eoxbury, 
and  Dorchester.  In  the  overseers  were  vested  the 
fuiids  and  general  management  of  the  institution. 
In  1650  the  court  granted  the  college  a  cliarter, 
under  which  it  became  a  corporation  with  the  title  of 
*'  Hie  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.'' 
And  so  the  foundation  was  completed.  This  was 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  founding  of  the 
next  oldest  college  in  the  English  colonies  in 
North  Anjerica,  —  that  of  William  iand  Mary  in 
Virginia,  whose  date  is  1693.  How  deep  down 
tlie  foundation^  lie  in  the  history  of  the  past! 
Shakespeare  had  been  dead  barely  a  score  of  years; 
"Rare  Ben  Jonson ''  had  but  just  died ;  Massinger 
was  yet  alive;  so  were  Rubens  and  Van  Dvlce; 
Isaac  Newton  was  not  yet  born ;  Charles  I.  was 
still  on  the  British  throne;  and  Cromwell's  Com- 
naonwealth  was  only  a  castle  in  tlie  air. 
.  The  founding  of  Hanard  College  was  the  su- 
preme event  in  the  early  history  of  the  young 
town,  and  und^r  its  perceptible  influence  the  town 
life  flowed  along.  The  histories  of  town  and 
church  and  college  were  henceforth  for  years  to 
be  l^nitted  closely  together.  The  college  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  town ;  the  church  gave  its  im- 
press  to  the  college :   here  was  a   spiritual  tri- 


mountainism  which  made  of  Cambridge  another 
Shawmut  in  its  outline  against  the  heavens.  Each 
fibre  in  the  triple  strand  waxed  bi^er  and  stronger. 
The  town  grew;  the  ministry  of  the  godly  Mr, 
Shepard  towered  forth  commandingly  to  all  the 
region  round  about;  the  college  drew  to  itself  a 
steady  stream  of  gifts.  Cambridge  had  already  been 
made  one  of  the  four  towns  in  wliich  the  judicial 
courts  were  held ;  presently,  on  the  division  into 
counties,  it  was  made  the  shire-town  of  Middlesex 
County.  The  building  of  a  jail  and  of  a  court- 
house followed  in  time,  though  not  immediately. 
Tlie  ferry  across  Charles  River  at  Charlestown  was 
made  to  yield  a  profit  for  the  college,  and  gifts  of 
lumber,  live-stock,  and  labor  swelled  the  institu- 
tion's schedule  of  receipts.  But  the  church  was 
not  supplanted  in  the  public  attention  by  these 
incidents  of  civil  and  educational  progress,  as  our 
glimpse  of  the  synod  of  1637  has  shown. 

Cambridge  was  not  only  the  scene  of  the  first 
New  England  synod  and  the  seat  of  the  first 
college  in  the  colonies,  but  within  its  limits,  and 
in  connection  w*ith  that  college,  was  set  up  the 
first  printing-press  in  what  is  now  the  territory  of^ 
the  United  States.  The  history  of  this  press,  in 
its  origin  and  products,  is,  however,  so  important 
as  to  demand  a  separate  chapter. 

IV.    THE  CAMBRIDGE  PBESS.    1S88-1STI. 

Upon  the  earliest  records  of  Harvard  Coll^ 
appears  this  item :  "  Mr.  Joss  Glover  gave  to  the 
college  a  font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentle- 
men of  Amsterdam  gave  towards  furnishing  of  a 
printing-press  with  letters  forty-nine  pounds,  and 
something  more."- 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  this  a  handbook 
of  devotion  and  instruction  had  been  printed  in 
Mexico  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
their  missions  among  the  natives;  but  the  Cam- 
bridge press  was  the  first  press  known  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  of  North  America.  Thus  early  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  proved  the  town's 
distinc^uisliing  industry,  her  skill  in  which  has 
helped  to  give  her  a  world-wide  fame. 

The  Rev.  Josse  Glover  was  an  English  Dissen- 
ter, who  had  become  actively  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The.  project  of  a 
printing-press  for  the  young  colony  and  its  college 
if  ft  did  not  originate  with  him,  was  peculiarly  his 
charge ;  and  in  1638,  having  engaged  one  Stephen 
Daye  for  a  printer,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  John, 
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with  his  family,  to  come  to  New  England.  Daje 
and  his  family,  and  one  or  ,two  others,  took  pas- 
sage in  the  same  vessel.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the 
voyage;  bat  the  rest  of  the  company  arrived  at 
Cambridge,  with  the  materials  for  the  press,  in  the 
antamn.  And  there  the  ''printery/'  as  Hugh 
Peters  of  Salem  called  it,  was  set  up,  the  time  be- 
ing toward  the  end  of  1638,  or  early  in  16:39.  It 
was  nearly  forty  years  before  the  printing-press 
was  at  work  anywhere  else  in  New  England,  and 
&om  1640  to  1675  Cambridge  did  all  the  printing 
for  Amerijca. 

At  the  outlet  this  Cambridge  press  was  a  college 
institution.  It  was  ''set  up^^  in  President  Dun- 
Bier's  house,  which  was  probably  on  Holyoke  Street, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Wilson's  Press 
lately  stood ;  and  it  was  ''  run ''  more  or  less  under 
the  president's  supervision.  Daye  was  hardly  an 
accomplished  printer,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  a  lock- 
smith by  trade  rather  than  a  printer  at  all,  though 
be  is  believed  to  have  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  case  in  London,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  been  brought  over  by  Mr.  Glover  if 
lie  had  not  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  craft. 
In  1641  President  Dunster  married  the  Widow 
Glover,  so  taking  her  as  well  as  the  press  into  his 
own  house.  By  1647  Daye's  incompetence  —  he 
wa9  probably  a  better  pressman  tlian  compositor  — 
cost  him  his  place,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
Imu,  Matthew  Daye,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by 
Samuel  Green  in  1649.  Green  had  arrived  in 
New  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630, 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
evidently  lived  in  "the  newe  towne*'  neariy, 
if  not  quite,  from  the  banning.  Though  un- 
known as  a  printer  till  1649,  he  was  destined  to 
manage  the  Cambridge  press  for  the  rest  of  the 
century,  and  to  found  a  long  and  honorable  line  of 
craftsmen. 

An  absolutely  complete  and  accurate  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Cambridge  press  prior  to  1650 
is  not  now  probably  within  the  limits  of  possibil- 
ity ;  the  following  is  believed  to  include  all  known 
existing  materials,  doubt  applying  only  to  one  or 
two  titles :  — 

1.  The  Freeman's  Oath.  Printed  by  S.  Daye.  1639. 
[On  the  iace  of  a  half-sheet  of  small  paper.] 

8.  An  Almanac  for  1639.  Compiled  by  William  Pierce, 
Mariner.    [The  year  begins  with  March.] 

S.  An  Almanac  for  1640.    1640. 

4.  The  I  WlHile  |  Bookeof  Psalmes  |  Faithfully  |  Trans- 
lated  into  English  |  Metre.  |  Whereunto  is  prefixed  a  dis- 
poarM  de- 1  daring  not  only  the  lawfullues,  but  also  |  the 


necessity  of  the  heavenly  OrcUnance  |  of  singing -Seriptere 
Psalmes  in  |  the  Churches  of  |  God.    1640. 

5.  Au  Ahnanac  for  1641.     1641. 

6. '  A  Catechism  agreed  upon  by  the  Elders  at  the  Denre 
of  the  General  Court.    1641. 

7.  The  Body  of  Liberties.    Folio.    [?]    1641. 

8.  The  Capital  Laws  of  the  MassachuaetU  Bay,  with 
the  Freeman's  Oath.    1642. 

9.  Theses,  etc.  of  the  first  graduates  of  Hanrard  College. 
1642. 

10.  A  I  Dbcljjlatioh  op  Fokxer  |  Passages  and  Pro. 
ceediugs  betwixt  the  English  |  and  the  Narrowgiinsets, 
with  their  Confederates,.  Wherein  |  the  grounds  and  ius- 
tice  of  the  ensuing  warre  are  opened  |  and  cleared.  |  Pub- 
lished, by  order  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  united  Colo- 
nies.   1645. 

11.  An  almanac  for  1646.  [Only  one  copy  known, 
the  title  page  of  which  is  missing.  Beliered  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  to  have  been  printedby  Stephen  Daye.] 
1646. 

12.  An  I  Almanack  |  for   the   Tear    of    our  |  Lord  | 

1647  I  •—  I  Caknilated  for  the  Longitude  of  315  j  degr. 
and  Elevation  of  the  Pole  Ar- 1  ctick  42  degr.  k  30  min. 
and  may  ge- 1  nerally  serve  for  the  most  part  |  of  New 
England.  |  By  Smmuel  Danfortk  of  Harvard  CoUedge  | 
Philomathemat.    pp.  16.    Matthew  Daye.    1647. 

13.  Tlie  Psalms  in  Metre,  etc.  2d  ed.    1547. 

14.  An  I  Almanack    for    the   Year   of  Our  |  Lord  | 

1648  I  —  I  Calculated  [etc.]  [Probably  printed  by  Mat- 
thew  Dajre,  though  no  name  appears  in  the  imprint.] 
1648. 

15.  MDCXLIX.  I  An  j  Almanack  |  for  the  Tear  of  | 
our  Lord  |  1649  |  —  |  Calcuhited  [etc.]  [Undoubtedly 
printed  by  Samuel  Green,  though  no  name  appears  in  ths 
imprint ;  and  the  first  work  known  to  be  his.]    1649. 

16.  The  Book  of  the  General  Lawes  and  Libertyes  con- 
cerning the  Inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts,  collected 
Out  of  the  Records  of  the  General  Court  for  the  several 
years  wherein  thej  were  made  and  Established.  And  now 
revised  by  the  same  Court,  and  disposed  into  an  Alphabet- 
ical order,  and  published  by  the  same  Autliority  iu  the- 
General  Court  holden  at  Boston,  m  May  1649.  1648  or 
1649. 

17.  Samuel  Whiting,  Oratio  quam  Coniitqs  Caata- 
brigiensibus  Americauis  peroravit.  Anno  MDCXLDL  8^ 
pp.  16.    No  date  in  imprint.     1649  [?]. 

18.  A  I  PiATFoaK  or  |  Church-Discipltni  |  gathered 
out  of  the  Word  of  God :  |  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Elders : 
and  Messengers  of  the  Churches  |  assembled  at  the  Synod 
at  Cambridge  |  in  New  England  |  To  be  presented  to  the 
Churches  and  Generall  Oiurt  |  for  their  consideration  and 
acceptance,  |  in  the  Lord  |  4^  S.  G[reeu].    1649. 

To  the  Freeman^ 9  Oath  (No.  1)  belongs^  then^ 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  work  printed  in 
what  are  now  the  United  States  of  America. 
No.  4  was  the  famoos  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first 
book  printed  in  this  country,  and  the  circum- 
stance should  be  enough  to  cause  the  name  of 
Stephen  Daye  to  be  held  iu  everiasting  remem- 
brance.   At  this  time  the  churches  were  commonly 
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using  tlie  metrical  version  of  tlie  Psalms,  by  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  set  forth  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before ;  but  there  was  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
it,  and  a  new  version  had  been  now  undertaken  by 
the  New  England  fathers.  The  leaders  iu  the  work 
were  Thomas  Welde  and  John  Eliot  of  Roxburv, 
and  Bicliard  Mather  of  Dorchester.  They  labored 
at  Uieir  task  under  the  inspiration  of  such  exhorta- 
tion as  this  from  Bev.  Thomas  Shepard,  the  minis- 
ter of  Cambridge :  — 

**  T^  Roxburjf  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  tery  good  rhyme : 
And  you  of  Ddyrke*ier  your  verses  len^hen, 
But  with  the  texts  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen." 

^The  work  of  the  Boxbury  and  Dorchester 
"  poets "  was  better  than  the  exhortation,  as  wit- 
ness these  lines  from  their  version  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm:  — 

"  The  Lord  to  mee  a  Shepheard  is, 

want  therefore  shall  not  I. 
Hee  in  the  folds  of  tender-grasse 

doth  cause  mee  downe  to  lie. 
To  waters  calme  me  gently  leads 

Bestore  my  soule  doth  hee : 
he  doth  in  paths  of  righteousnes 

for  his  names  sake  lead  me." 

When  the  new  version  was  finished,  it  was 
sent  orer  to  the  Cambridge  press  to  be  printed.  It 
was  afterwards  revised  bv  President  Dunster,  and 
in  Course  of  years  passed  through  many  editions, 
serving  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  New  England 
churches  on  into  the  times  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
after. 

Of  the  other  publications  mentioned  in  this  list, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  No.  7  was  a  publi- 
cation at  alj,  there  being  some  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  compilation  was  kept  in  manuscript. 
No.  8  was  ordered  to  be  priniid  in  the  year  named. 
No  13  was  a  second  edition  of  the  Baj^  Psalm 
Book.  Nos.  12  and  1-t  are  evidently  the  handi- 
WQrk.of  the  same  printer,  Matthew  Dave.  The 
printing  of  No.  IC  was  begun,  at  least,  in  164vS. 
No.  18  was  the  first  edition  of  the  famous  Ca;;i- 
'hridge  Ptafform. 

Matthew  Dave  was  the  first  steward  of  the 
college,  as  well  as  its  second  printer.  He  died  in 
1649,  leaving  20*.  to  his  minister,  and  ''a  table- 
cloth and  napkins  not  yet  made  up  '*  to  his  minis- 
ter's wife.  To  the  college  he  gave,  jointly  with 
Mr.  John  Buckley,  its  first  Master  of  Arts,  a  garden 
lot  of  something  over  an  acre,  for  the  use  of  the 
Fellows.  This  lot  stood  east  of  the  college  yard, 
fronting  on  Har\'ard  Street,  and  was  known  there- 


after as  "  the  Fellows'  Orchard.**  Gore  Hall  stands 
on  wliat  was  its  northerly  end. 

At  least  a  hundred  works  bear  the  full  Cain- 
bridge  imprint  of  date  prior  to  1700.  The'chief 
of  all  were  Eliot's  Lidian  Bible  and  his  Other 
translations  into  the  Indian  bnguage.  Tlie'prii^t- 
ing  of  the  Indian  Bible  was  a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment, considering  the  circumstances,  and  brings 
the  highest  honors  to  Ssimuel  Green,  in  the  eariy 
years  of  whose  management  of  the  press  it  was 
effected.  Before  1650  a  second  press,  with  (unii« 
ture  and  type  to  suit,  had  made  its  appearance'  in 
Cambridge,  sent  out  from  Engbnd  by  the  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
Indians  in  New  England '*,-  and  the  enlarged  estab- 
lishment was  presently  put  in  possession  of  the 
brick  building  which  had  been  pre\iously  erected 
near  the  other  college  halls  for  the  service  of  the 
Indian  mission,  but  which  was  now  no  longer  in 
use  for  that  purpose.  The  endowment  of  the  press 
was  increased  by  grants  from  the  General' Court, 
and  its  large  fonts  of  type  had  Hebrew  and  Greek 
letters.  Prom  this  press  in  the  wilderness  was 
issued,  in  1661,  the  first  edition  of  The  New  Tei* 
f-amenl  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesui  ChrUt. 
Translated  into  the  Indian  Language;  and  in 
1663  the  first  edition  of  The  Holy  Bible:  eou'- 
faining  the  Old  Tesfanieni  and  the  New,  trahs- 
lated  into  the  same.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1685.  •" 

Eliot's  Indian  Bible  must  .  forever  remain  .  a 
unique  example  of  apostolic  zeal,  literary  energy, 
and  industrial  enterprise.  "  The  whole  translation/' 
says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  "  he  [Eliot]  writ  with  but 
one  i)en.*'  And  what  has  become  of  the  pen,  — 
implement  worthy  of  precedence  even  over  that 
with  which  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  illustrious 
modern  son  of  Cambridge,  testifies  that  he  has  U^ 
continuously  in  all  his  writing  from  the  days  of 
The  Auiocrat  of  the  Breakfani  Table  until  now? 
The  title-page  of  the  Bible  was  certainly  enough  to 

stagger  even  a  Cambridge  printer :  — 

< 

MamuiTee 
Wumieftupamitamwe 
UP  — BIBLUM  GOD 
Nanccfwc 

NUKKONE  TeSTAMEXT 

kah  wonk 
WusRU  Testamsxt. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  a  text  which  contains 
a  word  like  this,  in  Mark  i.  40,  — 

**  Wutappesittuk'qussuiiiiooljwcktuiikquoh/' — 
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i|  wofd  4ong  enough  to  try  a  compositor's  patience, 
if  not  his  case,  and  to  test  the  skill  of  a  proof- 
.  reader  to  the  utmost  ?  The  printing  of  such  ^  book 
at  such  a  time,  with  such  n^urces,  was  certainly 
a  typographic  feat  far  more  wonderful  tlian  the 
lightning  edition  of  the  Bible  got  out  in  England 
I  under  Mr.  Henry  Stevens'  direction  at  the  time 
.of  the  recent  Caxton  Celebration^  or  the  micro- 
scopic edition  of  .Dante  which  has  appeared  even 
•more  recently  in  Florence,  in  type  so  infinitesimally 
small  that  it  can  liardly  be  said  to  have  appeared 
at  ^lU  inasmuch  as  a  magnifying  glass  is  needed  to 
read  it.  History  does  not  tell  us  how  many  eyes 
were*  spoiled;  and  how  many  jaws  were  broken,  in 
-  Cambridge,  in  the  course  of  printing  John  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible;  but  doubtless  Mr.  Samuel  Green 
and  Mr.  Marmaduke  Johnson  could  have  furnished 
matc;rials  for  a  record. 

It  was  a  "  big  job,"  indeed,  in  printers'  parlance ; 
big  for  the  press,  big  for  the  times,  and  big  for  the 
Indians ;  and  would  not  one  like  to  see  the  actual 
press  which  did  it?  Franklin's  press  has  been 
preserved ;  why  did  not  a  like  worthy  honor  befall 
tlie  older  and  more  illustrious  press  of  Stephen 
.  Daye  and  Samuel  Green  ?  All  tliat  is  known  of  it 
now  is,  that,  having  been  in  constant  use  in  Cam- 
bridge up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  probably  sold,  after  Green's  death  in  1702, 
and  removed  elsewhere;  while,  about  1800,  relics 
of  it  are  said  to  have  been  in  existence,  and,  in- 
d^,  still  in  use,  in  a  printing-office  at  Windsor, 
Yennont.^  Is  it  too  late,  even  at  this  day,  for  the 
craftsmen  of  Cambridge  to  identify,  recover,  and 
suitably  install .  for  permanent  preservation  the 
possibly  surviving  remains  of  the  first  printing- 
,  press  used  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America? 

The  details  of  the  printing  of  the  Indian  Bible 
art  full  of  interest,  though  we  must  not  tarry  long 
•over  them  here.  Marmaduke  Johnson,  ''an  able 
printer,'^  was  sent  over  from  England  in  1660  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Indians  to  aid  Mr.  Green  in  the  undertaking. 
He  proved  a  better  workman  than  citizen,  and 
mam^o^  to  make  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
town,  in  his  private  capacity,  as  Stephen  Daye  had 
done  before  him.  Tlie  Old  Testament  was  three 
years  passing  through  the  press,  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  sheet  a  week.  Isaiah  Tliomas  ^  calculated 
that  ''the  whole  expense  attending  the  carrying 
through  the  press  1000  copies  of  the  Bible,  500 

^  Holoiet.  '  Hittorff  nf  Primtwg, 


additional  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  an  edition 
of  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Uneonveried^  an  edition  of 
the  Pmlter^  and  two  editions  of  Eliot's  CdiecAUm, 
all  in  the  Indian  language,  including  the  cost  of 
the  types  for  printing  the  Bible,  and  the  binding 
a  part  of  them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a  part  of 
Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Psalters,  amounted  to  a  frac- 
tion more  thaii  £  1200  sterlmg.'' 

Tlie  Cambridge  press  was  not  an  independent 
press.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  responsible 
to  powers  above  it,  and  furthermore  it  was  under 
a  censorship  established  by  the  General  Court,  and 
was  even  amenable  to  the  court  itself.  Ip  1667 
the  court  ordered  "a  more  full  reviaall'^  of  "a 
book  that  Imitates  of  Christ,  or  to  that  purpose, 
written  by  Tliomas  Kempis,  a  popish  minister," 
then  reprintuig  in  the  "Presse";  of  which  some 
suspicion  was  entertained,  and  work  on  which  was 
stopped  until  the  fuller  revisal  could  be  made. 

Among  the  more  important  publications  of  the 
Cambridge  press,  under  Green's  administration, 
beside  those  already  mentioned,  were  John  Cot- 
ton's Spiritual  If  Hi  for  Boston  Babei  in  either 
England,  1656;  The  Dying  Speeches  of  Several 
Indians,  1663 ;  several  pamplilets,  essays,  or  tracts, 
by  Bev.  Thomas  Shepard,  bearing  various  dates; 
Nathaniel  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial;  or, 
a  Brief  Relation,  etc. ;  a  long  list  of  sermons, 
tracts,  etc.,  by  the  Mathers ;  and  the  election  ser- 
mons, year  by  year. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  concluding  item  in  the 
list  of  Cambridge  contributions  to  the  early  devel- 
opment of  printing  in  America,  tliat  Mr.  Samuel 
Green  was  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  printing 
Greens,  —  sons,  grandsons,  great-grandsons,  great- 
great-grandsons,  and  great-great-great-grandsons, 
—  who  during  their  generations  have  done  much 
to  spread  the  practice  of  the  art  throughout  New 
England. 
• 

V.    A  BUST  DECADE.    ia40-1650. 

The  printing  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible — a  feat 
which,  by  reason  of  its  important  relation  to  the 
separate  history  of  the  early  press  in  Cambridge, 
has  been  fully  noted  above,  a  little  out  of  proper 
chronological  order  —  was  only  a  part,  and  an  after 
part,  of  a  general  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
dians around  Massachusetts  Bay;  a  work  the 
glory  of  which  Cambridge  may  justly  share  with 
Boxbury,  and  in  which  Bev.  Thomas  Shepard  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  that  true  apostle,  Bev. 
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Joliiv  Eliot.  As  has  been  eloquently  said  bv  one 
of  ilr.  Shepard's  successors,*  "  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honor  of  our  fathers,  that  the  first 

^  Protestant  mission  to  the  heathen  in  modem  times 
began  in  Cambridge ;  the  first  Protestant  sermon 
in  a  heathen  to.ngae  was  preached  here ;  the  first 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  an  Englishman  into  a 
heathen  tongue  was  printed  here ;  the  first  Prot- 
estant tract  in  a  heathen  language  was  written  and 
printed  here/'  When  as  yet  tlic  settlers  of  "  the 
newc  towne  "  had  "scarce  houses  to  shelter  them- 
selves and  no  doores  to  hinder  the  Indians  accesse 
to  all  they  had  in  them/'^  the  dusky  men  of  the 
forest  had  entered  into  familiar  relations  with  the 
strang;ers.  An  old  name  for  the  Cambridge  pen- 
insula was  "  Wigwam  Neck/'  The  Charles  River 
was  the  boundary  between  two  hostile  tribes.  Tlie 
tribe  which  frequented  the  Newtown  settlement 
lived  up  Menotomy  way.  Their  chief,  Nanepash- 
emet|  was  dead,  and  his  wife,  known  as  Squaw  Sa- 

.  chem,  reigned  in  his  etead.  Prom  her  tlie  settlers 
took  full  legal  title  to  their  lands,  paying  a  sum 
down  in  cash,  and  obligating  themselves  to  give 
her  "a  coate  everv  n-inter  while  shee  liveth." 
These  and  other  just  and  generous  measures 
induced  Squaw  Sachem  and  some  other  chiefs,  in 
164*4,  tp  put  themselves  under  the  Massachusetts 
jurisdiction. 

Such  were  the  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  John  Eliot,  in  1646,  began  his  mission. 
He  held  his  first  conference  with  the  Indians  near 
Watertown  Mill,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Charles 
River,  within  the  present  limits  of  Newton,  then 
called  Nonantum,  and  within  the  then  limits  of 
Cambridge.  "  As  soone  as  ever  the  fiercenesse  of 
the  winter  was  past,  March  3,  1647,''  writes  Mr. 
Shepard,*  "I  went  out  to'Noonenantum  to  the 
Indian  Lecture,  where  Mr.  Wilson,  ^Ir.  Allen  of 
Dedham,  Mr.  Dunster,  beside  many  other  Chris- 
tians, were  present."  Mr.  Dunster's  presence  may 
be  taken  as  a  very  practical  evidence  of  the  interest 
felt  for  the  evanflcelization  of  the  Indians  by  the 
young  college  over  which  he  presided.  A  later 
helper  of  John  Eliot  in  these  godly  labors  was 
Daniel  Gookin,  who  had  moved  to  Cambridge  from 
Virginia  in  1644,  attracted  by  the  n'ligious  privi- 
leges here  to  be  enjoyed,  lie  became  Eliot's 
'*  constant,  piouS;  and  persevering  companion,'^  and 
a  most  valuable  and  highly  respected  citizen  and 
public  servant.     He  was  made,  by  tunis,  captain, 

*  .MrKmxic.  ^  H'omtUr.Working  Pr&vidfMrf. 

*  The  Clear  Sniukin^  of  tkt  Gotpef,  ete. 


'major,  and  major-general  of  the  militia ;  repMent- 
ative,  magistrate,  and  licenser  of  the  public  jjress; 
general  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony ;  and  was  author  of  HU^ 
1/)rical  Colle<f1ion8  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  interesting  movements 
was  the  beginning  also  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Cambridge.     Mr.  Elijah  Coflet,  before  men- 
tioned, was  the  town's  first  schoolmaster.     Just 
when  he  began  his  work  we  do  ndt  know,  but  he 
was  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, and  he  had  taught  long  enough  in  Cambridge 
before  1643  to  have  "well  approved  himselfb  for 
his.  abilities,  dexterity,  and  painfulnesse."  *    Mr, 
Corlet  lived  on  the  easterly  side  of  Dunster  Street^ 
between  Mount  Auburn  and  Winthrop  streets. 
Tlie  house  in  which  he  appears  first  to  have  tAught 
the  "  young  ideas  "  of  Cambridge  was  on  the  wes- 
terly side  of  Holyoke  Street,  between  Harvard  and 
Mount  Auburn  streets,  just  about  where  Wilson's 
Press  lately  stood.     In  1647  a  stone  school-house 
was  built  here  bv  President  Dunster  and  Edward 
Gofle.     Mr.  Goffe  was  a  hii^e  kindholder  in  the 
town,  wealthy,  and  a  selectman  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Dunster  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  (he 
enterprise,  and  to  have  made  a  large  outlay  for  it, 
which  was  afterwards  assumed  bv  the  town.    Tliis 
school-house  was  rebuilt  about  1670,  and  replaced 
in  1700.     Midway  between  these  dates,  however, 
Mr.  Corlet  died,  after  a  good  and  faithful  service 
of  nearly  if  not  quite  half  a  century.     "'MemoAble 
old  schoolmaster  in  Cambridge,"  Mather  <aills  him, 
"from  whose  education  our  colledge  and  country 
have  received  so  many  of  its  worthy  men."*  Master 
Corlet  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  five  ''Indian 
youthes  "  in  his  *'  lattin  schoole,"  fitting  for  Har- 
vard; one  of  whom,  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck>  a 
native  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  graduated  in  1665; 
but  the  number  of  his  pupils  >i-as  never  very  hrge, 
nor  was  his  work  self-supporting.     Ati  occasi6nal 
tax  upon  the  town,  or  a  grant  or  sale  of  public 
lands,  was  of  necessity  resorted  to  '*  for  his  en- 
couragement" to  remain. 

Before  Cambridge  was  a  dozen  years  old,  then, 
its  character  was  fixed;  it  had  its  church,  its 
sch(K)l,  its  college,  its  printing-press,  its  mission  to 
the  Indians,  and  had  taken  its  first  turn  at  a  synod 
of  all  New  Englnnd  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  npte 
that  these  features  —  the  reliirious,  the  educSfttional, 
the  literary,  the  philanthropic,  the  controversial  — 

*  A>»  Em^and'i  Firgl  Fruits. 

*  Mmy»mHm. 
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liave  distinguished  its  growth  ever  since,  and 
deterdiine  its  position  and  influence  at  the  present 
day, 

The  ten  years  from  1640  to  1650  were  filled  up 
%ith  a  variety  of  events  contnbutive  in  one  way 
or  another  to  the  development  of  the  town^  includ- 
ing some  hardships  and  trials,  but  marking,  as  a 
whole,  tonsiderable  progress.  About  the  begin- 
hing  of  the  decade  an  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  procure  Rev.  John  Phillips  as  "  teacher  *' 
of  the  cfhurch.  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  English  cler- 
gyman, who  had  come  to  Cambridge  from  Salem 
in  1637  and  built  him  a  house ''anent  Charies- 
towne  lane,'*  now  Kirkland  Street,  in  the  ox-pas« 
ture'  on  its  northwesterly  side,  not  far  from  where 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  now  stands.  He 
declined  the  proposal,  and  removed  to  Dedham, 
and  his  house  afterwards  passed  into  i\\t  possession 
of  Deputy-Governor  Tliomas  Danforth. 

In  1*647  the  townsmen  took  a  census  and 
appraisal  of  the  iifhabitants  and  their  estates,  the 
showing  of  which  was:  135  ratable  persons; 
90  houses,  valued  at  £2^537 ;  776  acres  of  broken 
land,  valued  at  £5  an  acre;  1,084  acres  of  un- 
broken land,  at  10^.  an  acre ;  500  acres  of  marsh, 
at  10«.  an  acre ;  258  acres  of  ''  ffarr  medowes,''  at 
6«.  an  acre;  203  cows,  at  £5  each;  131  oxen,  at 
£6  per  head ;  20  horses,  at  £  7  each ;  37  sheep,  at 
£1  10«.  each;  62  swine,  at  £1  each;  58  goats, 
at  8«.  each;  and  some  other  cattle. 

In  1648  the  town  witnessed  the  assembling  of 
another  synod,  which  was  even  a  more  momentous 
aiiair  than  that  of  1637.  The  solid  men  of  New 
England,  ministers  and  messengers  of  the  churches, 
were  all  here.  Tliey  gave  solemn  assent  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  set  forth 
an  elaborate  system  of  church  polity,  which  has 
passed  into  history  as  the  '*  Cambridge  Platform.'^ 
This  document,  which  still  underlies  the  Congre- 
gational denomination  as  the  charter  of  its  outward 
form  and  order,  is  in  seventeen  chapters,  each  of 
aeveral  sections,  and  is  a  massive  framework.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  declaration  of  all  known 
opposites  to  the  ecclesiastict^l  princii)les  of  that 
Cliurch  of  England  which  had  been  left  behind, 
and  which  it  was  proposed  to  keep  from  following. 
TlftB  synod  of  1648,  like  the  former,  was  held  in 
the  little  meeting-house  on  Dunster  Street. 

In  1649  Mr.  Shepard  died,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his  people.  *^  Returning  home  from  a  council  at 
.Bowley,  he  fell  into  a  quinsie,  with  a  symptomati- 
ca! fever,  which  suddenly  stopped  a  silver  trumpet. 


from  which  the  people  of  God  had  often  heard  the 
joyful  sound.*'*  He  was  in  bis  forty-fourth  .year. 
Bev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Mrl  Mitchell  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England ; 
Iiad  been  brought  to  New  Engknd  by  his  father 
in  1635;  had  entered  Harvard  College  in  1645; 
had  become  religiously  and  devoutly  disposed  under 
the  ministry  of  &Ir.  Shepard ;  had  developed  un- 
usual talents  of  mind  and  graces  of  character ;  and 
had  been  invited  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with 
a  view  to  his  becoming  Mr.  Hooker's  successor 
in  the  church  there.  But  Mr.  Shepard's  eye  had 
been  already  upon  liim,  and  he  had  promised  to 
return  to  Cambridge  free.  This  he  did;  preached 
to  Mr.  Shepard's  people  in  August,  1649,  and 
succeeded  him  a  year  later.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
first  meeting-house  on  Dunster  Street  having 
worn  out,  or  proving  insufficient  for  a  growing 
congregation,  the  wants  of  multiplying  synods, 
and  the  like,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to  build  a 
new  house  about  forty  feet  square,  and  the  ''watch- 
house  hill"  was  selected  as  the  site.  "Watch- 
house  hill "  was  at  the  southwesterly  comer  of  the 
college  yard,  near  tlie  present  building  of  the  Law 
School. 

Bright  light  as  Mr.  Shepard  was  in  the  Cam- 
bridge candlestick,  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  would  seem, 
outshone  him.  There  is  odd  reflection  of  his  ravs 
in  the  descriptions  given  by  Cotton  Mather  and 
other  writers  of  the  time.  As  a  preacher,  ''  he 
ordinarily  meddled  with  no  points  but  what  he 
managed  with  such  an  extraordinary  invention,  cu- 
rious disposition,  and-  copious  application,  as  if  he 
would  leave  no  material  thing  to  be  said  of  it  by 

any  that  should  come  after  him The  coUedge 

was  nearer  unto  his  heart  than  it  was  to  his  house, 

though  next  adjoining  tt>  it He  loved  a  scholar 

dearly ;  but  his  heart  was  fervently  set  upon  hav- 
ing the  land  all  over  illuminated  with  the  spirit  of 

a  learned  education His  utterance  had  such 

a  becoming  tunableness  and  vivacity  to  set*  it  off 

as  was  indeed  inimitable Though  he  were  $U 

along  in  his  preaching  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  yet,  as  he  drew  near  to 
the  close  of  his  exercises,  his  comely  fervency  would 
rise  to  a  marvellous  measure  of  energy.  He  would 
speak  with  such  a  transcendent  majesty  and  liveli- 
ness, that  the  people  would  often  sliake  under  his 
dispensations,  as  if  they  had  heard  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  from  the  burning  mountain,  and  yet 
they  would  mourn  to  think  that  they  were  going 

>  Mather*!  ir«^«A«. 
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presently  to  be'  dismissed  from  such  an  heaven 
upon  eairth/* 

This  prodigy  of  the  Cambridge  pulpit^  having 
been  parted,  by  htr  "  immature  death/'  from  the 
daughter  of  Ecv.  John  Cotton,  to  which  "  hopeful 
young  gentlewoman  "  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, was  left  at  liberty  to  strengthen  the  tie  which 
bound  him  to  bis  new  people  by  murning  the 
'widow  of  his  predecessor,  which  he  did  in  Novem- 
ber, 1650,  amid  the  acchimations  of  the  town^  the 
students  included.  But  his  course,  thus  happily 
begun,  was  hot  destined  to  be  exempt  from  the 
trials  which  are  said'  to  be  the  usual  lot  of  the 
minister.  Early  in  his  pjistomte  there  set  in  an 
agitation  for  a  division  of  the  church,  whereby 
such  of  its  members  as  lived  south  of  the  river 
might  set  up  worship  and  ordinances  for  them- 
selves.- The  seam  thus  opened,  though  it  spread 
but  slowly,  ended  in  the  separation  of  Newton  into  a 
distinct  town.'  A  trial  much  more  serious  was  the 
defection  of  President  Dunster. 

"When,  about  1640,  Mr.  Dunster  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  he  had  sigtiified  his  assent 
to  its  doctrine  and  practice  of  infant  baptism.  He 
now  begin  to  take  open  ground  in  opposition 
thereto,  and  carried  it  so  far  on  one  occasion  ns  to 
interrupt  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance  by  a  public  protest.  Such  contumacy 
was  not  to  be  borne  by  men  who  had  got  their  feet 
fifmly  planted  on  the  Cambridge  Platform.  The 
aiiabaptistical  Mr.  Dunster  was  first  labored  with 
by  the  minister,  then  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  finally  reprimanded  in  public  and  required  to 
give  a  bond  for  his  good  behavior.  But  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  suppress  his  convictions  at 
anybody's  bidding,  and  tlie  requirement  having 
been  set  forth  by  the  General  Court  that  persons 
unsound  in  the  faith  should  not  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  the  college,  ilr.  Dunster  presently  re- 
signed his  office,  and  retired  to  Scihiate,  where  he 
died  in  1659.  Scitiiatc  also  furnished  his  succes- 
sor. President  Charles  Chauncy.  It  is  to  be  men- 
tioned fo  the  credit  of  the  principal  pirties  to  this 
controversy,  that  the  good  feeling  between  them 
w«8  not  by  it  impaired.  Mr.  Mitchell  delivered  a 
sincere  '-and  appreciative  elegy  over  Mr.  Dunster, 
and  Mr.  Dunster  bequeathed  books  from  hrs  li- 
brary to  both  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  (Iiauncy, 
styling  them  alike  his  *'  trusty  friends  and  breth- 


ren. 


n 


Under  the  administration  of  President  Dunster, 
the  school  which  bad  been  planted  in  Mr.  £«itonV 


time  had  advanced  to  true  collegiate  propprtions, 
and  its  solidifying  growth  proceeded  as  steadily  as 
could  be  expected,  and  was  measurably  unvexed  bj 
disputes  in  church  and  state.  The  very  first  class 
it  graduated  had  taken  up  the  work  of  additional 
endowment,  as  witnessed  bv  a  deed  to  the  institu- 
tion  from  John  Bulklev,  a  member  of  the  class, 
of  about  an  acre  of  valuable  land  nearlv  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  town..  It  is  the  earliest  conveyance  on 
the  college  records,  and  is  in  Latin.  But  the  in- 
crease of  funds  was  naturally  slow,  and  at  the  time 
of  President  Chauncy^s  accession  to  ofii^e  the  in- 
stitution was  in  some  straits.  Tlie  one  building 
which  then  served  tlie  common  purpose  was  badly 
out  of  repair.  Not  less  than  £100  was  needed  to 
''recover'*  it,  and  put  it  otherwise  in  decent  and 
usable  condition,  llie  actual  college  revenue  was 
only  about  £27  a  year,  of  which  more  than  half 
was  for  scholarships.  Tlie  income  derived  from 
the  press  and  the  ferry  was  small  and  uncertain. 

The  college  at  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  quite  as  much  a  tlieological  as  a  literary  insti* 
tutioh.  Biblical  study  entered  largely  into,  the 
course,  and  tlie  students  lived  under  a  monastic 
code  of  rules.  Their  place  of  worship  on  the^  Sab- 
bath was  in  the  meeting-house  nedr  by.  Corpo- 
ral punishment  was  in  force,  and  the  instriictors 
inflicted  it  at  discretion  in  the  form  of  "  boxing." 
There  was  also  a  system  of  fines  for  the  better 
preservation  of  order.  The  town  watch  was  given 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  college  precinct.  The 
main  end  of  the  student's  life  was  "  to  Icnow  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.'*  He  was 
to  read  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day.  He  was  not 
"  to  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other 
men's  aflairs/'  He  jras  not  to  "buy,  selj,  or 
exchange  anything,  to  the  value  of  sixpence,'^ 
without  the  permission  of  parents,  guardians,  or 
tutors.  He  was  never  to  use  his  mother  tongue^ 
exce])t  in  such  public  exercises  as  he  should  be 
required  to  make  in  English.  Without  the.  leave 
of  the  president  and  his  tutor  he  waa  to  attend  no 
public  civil  meeting  in  the  town  of  any  kind,  dar- 
ing college  hours.  He  was  not  to  "  take  tobacco/* 
unless  by  pcnnission  of  the  president  and  approval 
of  parents  and  guardians,  or  by  valid  prescripticm 
of  a  physician,  and  then  only  "  in  a  sober  and  piir 
vate  manner.'* 

Such  were  the  features  of  life  .within  the  college 
at  this  juncture.  Outside,  the  life  of  the  little 
town  was  slowly  expanding,  and  branching  oat 
in'  new  directions.    Tlie  opening  of  the  coU^ 
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picciDCi  had  given  an  impulse  to  its  growth  in 
that  quarter.  Harvard  Square  was  begiiuiing  to 
take  form  out  of  the  fields  and  pastures  around. 
The  streets  were  getting  widened  and  trodden. 
There  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  tlie  style 
0f  building.  The  new  meeting-house,  with  its 
"  4-square  roofe  and  covered  with  shingle/'  em- 
phasized the  advancing  tastes  and  enlarged  resources 
of  the  people.  A  second  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment had  been  opened  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Brighton  and  Mount  Auburn  streets,  from 
which  was  hung  out  later  the  sign  of  the  Blue 
Anchor.  Orchards  were  beginning  to  display 
their  bloom  and  yield  their  fruit.  Tlie  ferry  at 
the  foot  of  Brighton  Street,  the  use  of  which  was 
attended  by  growing  inconvenience  and  peril,  was 
replaced  by  a  **  Great  Bridge,^'  which  cost  at  least 
£200,  and  which  was  by  far  the  largest  and  finest 
jet  built  in  the  colony.  Homesteads  began  to 
ie  laid  out,  down  along  the  neck,  and  farms  up 
in  Menotomy  and  beyond.  A  convenient  horse- 
block and  causeway  were  ordered  by  the  towns- 
men to  be  provided  at  the  meeting-house  door  for 
mounting  and  dismounting  of  such  of  the  congre- 
gation as  rode  to  and  from  meeting.  As  yet  few 
wheels  rumbled  in  the  streets  of  Cambridge. 


VI.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  CENTURY. 

1650-1750. 

In  1660  two  strangers  arrived  in  Cambridge 
and  took  up  a  temporary  residence  there,  whose 
coming,  had  it  been  in  a  time  when  news  travelled 
faster  and  thought  acted  more  promptly,  would 
have  created  an  immense  sensation.  These  were 
Edward  Whalley  and  his  son-in-law,  William  Goffe, 
the  English  r^cides.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  they  fled  to  America,  and,  landing  at  Bos- 
ton in  July,  reported,  themselves  to  Governor  Endi- 
eott,  who  received  them  courteously.  A  companion 
of  their  voyage  was  Daniel  Gookin,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  been  made  before;  at  whose  invitation 
it  was  that  the  fugitives  established  themselves 
at  Cambridge,  and  indeed  under  his  own  roof. 
An  Edward  Goffe  was  nirendv  a  resident  of  the 
town,  but  tlierc  is  no  evidence  of  any  relationship 
between  him  and  William.  The  LonPs  Day  after 
their  arrival  tJiev  attended  the  ministration  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  J  biter,  they  supped  with  Mr.  "  Chancey,^^ 
who  made  himself  their  comforter.  Tliey  remained 
in  Cambridge  until  February  following,  when  a 
•  movement  in  Boston  lookin*;  to  their  detention 


made  it  prudent  for  them  to  move  on,  which  they 
did,  with  horses  and  a  guide,  toward  New  Haven. 
In  July,  166S,  the  talented  Mitchell  died,  and 
his  successor,  Urian  Oakes,  was  not  ordained  till 
1671.  In  the  mean  time  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  President  Cluiuncy  and  others,  and  the  catechiz- 
ing of  the  youtlis  of  the  town  was  systematically 
carried  forward  by  the  lay  members  of  the  church, 
the  families  being  assigned  among  them.  A  few 
godless  and  profane  fello^-s,  who  iiad  got  into  the 
way  of  absenting  themselves  from  public  wprship^ 
were  handed  over  to  the  constable  to  look  after. 
"Mistris'*  Mitchell  was  provided  for  by  an  an- 
nuity; and,  by  way  of  expediting,  perhaps,  the 
work  of  getting  a  new  minister,  order  was  taken 
by  the  church  for  the  building  of  a  parsonage. 
Tliis  was  in  1669.  The  selectmen  and  deacons, 
with  three  others,  were  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  same,  and  the  cost  was  met  by  the  sale  of  the 
church's  farm  at  "  Bilrica.''  A  parsonage  lot  of 
four  acres,  on  the  northerly  side  of  Harvard  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Holyoke,  was  bought  of  the  Widow 
Beale,  and  "  in  the  yeare  1670  theare  was  a  house 
earected  upon  the  sayd  land  of  36  foote  long 
and  30  foote  broad;  this  house  to  rcmayne  the 
churchis  and  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  such  a 
minister  and  officer  as  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased 
to  supply .'*  The  following  is  the  bill  of  "the 
chargis  layd  out  for  the  purchas  of  the  land  and 
building  of  the  house  and  bame,  inclosing  the 
orchyard  and  other  accomodations  to  it,''  —  the 
first  parsonage  of  Cambridge :  — 


The  porclias  of  the  land  in  cash 

The  building  and  finishing  the  house 

Tlie  building  the  bame. 

The  mcloslng  the  orchyard  and  yards, 
repayering  the  fencis,  buiidiug 
an  office-house,  nnd  planting  the 
orchyard  with  trees,  and  scaling  some  ^ 
part  of  the  house  and  bijing  a 
duble  floore  on  sume  part  of  it 


£  40 

2C3 

4S 
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5 
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6 

0 
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The  picture  of  this  old  parsonage,  on  page  825, 
taken  from  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie's  Fint  Churck 
iM  Cambfidgey  gives  what  must  be  one  of  the  oldest 
views  extant  of  the  architecture  of  the  town.  And 
a  very  respectable-looking  house  it  is ;  of  two  ato- 
ries,  or  a  story  and  a  lialf,  sliarp*roofed,  with  an 
L,  and  with  irregular  windows,  provided  with  a 
massive  stack  of  chimneys,  fronted  with  some 
graceful  t^es,  and  well  fenced  in. 

!^Ir.  Oakes,  whose  good  fortime  it  was  first  to 
occupy  the  new  parsoiiage,  was  a  graduate  of.  Har- 
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van)  ih  lf)4'9,  and  had  alreadj  preached  in  tlic  col- 
ony, but  lutd  Tctnmed  to  Eiiglnnd,  vlierc  lie  was 
bom.  It  was  tlieiict.'  lie  was  loudjy  called  back  by 
the,  Cambridge  church,  whicli  paid  the  cost  of  his 
renioval,  and  ordained  him  in  generous  strlc,  os 
witness  this  bill  of  provisious  for  the  ordiiifltiun 
dinner :  — 

iLSbushellt  ofThnte  £0  13/.  0^! 

It.  ShusheDsioimilt  0  10    0 

It  4  galloD*  of  wine  0   18    0  ' 

Kforbeefe  1   10    0 

It.  for  muttm  I     4    0 

ItfoBaO/Vbatter  0  IS    0 

Itforfoulei.  0  U    !) 

It.  for  sugar,  apioe,  and  fnite,  aiid  other  ■mill 

tbingt  1     0    0 

IL  br  labour  ISO 

It.  for  wasbing  the  table  fining  0     6    0 

IL  for  woodo  '»:  0     7    0 

It.  Suit  7  lb.  3*.,  bread  6 1.  0     9    0 

«0  17».  3rf. 


No  sooner  was  Minister  Oakes  foirly  settled  and 
•t  work  than  President  Chnuncy  died,  namely,  in 


[  February,  1072 ;  and  the  hitter' wts  succeeded  by 
Itev.  ]>eonard  Ilonr,  who  came  over  from  'F-n^1fln<l 
with  a  strongly  backed  Application  for  the  raeant 
chair.  Mr.  Hoar  was  a  gra<hiate  of  the  college, 
though  not  n  nativcof  the  colony,  and  liad  removed 
to  England  n|H)n  his  graduation.  His  Bssuraption 
of  ofliee  wn;^  followod  hy  tlie  granting  to  tlie  college 
of  &  new  cliarier,  but  not  by  a  newness  of  life  cor- 
responding tlicrpto.  Ikforc  tlie  death  of  President 
CIiaQiicy  the  college  had  fillen  into  a  necesskoni 
condition.  Its  buildings  were  sadly  dilapidated,  tbc 
nnmber  of  its  scholars  ri'ducedi  and  all  its  avniUble 
funds  did  not  amount  lo  £  1 UOO.  Under  President 
Hour  it  langiiisliL-d  still  morv,  and  m  1673  he  wa* 
obliged  to  resign.  Dislike  on  the  putt  of  the  itu- 
dents,  perhaps,  had  something  to  do  with  liis  res- 
ignation; envy  and  jealousy  among  bis  associates 
in  the  government  probably  had  more.  The  eon- 
duct  of  Mr  Oakcs,'  who  was  a  member  of  the 
corpontioii,  was  not  altogether  transparent  in 
connection  with  tlie  trouble.  :He,  however,  ac- 
cepted the  "  superintendence  "  of  the  college,  with 


the  rank  a  d  dui  e  of  |  e  1e  t  and  lb  9 
allowed  himsilf  to  bi  made  president  in  full.  This 
arrangement  led  to  the  engagement  of  Mr.  X;itlian> 
lel  Goiikin  as  his  assistant  in  the  care  of  ihe  church. 
Mr.  Gookin  was  a  son  of  General  Gookin,  before 
mentioned,  and  on  Mr.  Oakes's  death,  in  1682,  he 
succecdetl  him  as  pastor.' 


n  e  ear  of  Pre  dent  Oikes  s  d  -ath  saw  the 
completion  of  the  mnch-neuletl  new  college  build- 
ing. Harvard  Midi,  subscnptions  for  which  had 
been  begun  by  ihe  Xew  llamphin  town  of  Porta- 
month  in  I6C9,  and  n  cummencement  ujxm  which 
had  been  made  in  1672.  It  was  a  brick  edifice, 
of  rather  an  ambitiously  whimsical  exterior,  but 
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statdjr  and  imposing  for  the  time^  and  one  that 
mnist  have  been  aniversully  recognized  as  a  consid- 
erable addition  to  the  furniture  of  the  town. 

Tliere  are  traces  of  shipbuikiiiig  in  Cambridge 
about  1672.^ 

From  IGSO  to  16SS  the  number  of  taxable 
residents  of  Cambridge  increased  from  169  to  191. 
Tlie  number  of  families  in  1G80  was  HI.  At 
Mr.  Gookin's  ordination  '' provision '^  was  made 
for  eighty  persons.  The  salary  of  the  minister  was 
about  £  50  in  cash^  and  between  £  70  and  £  80  in 
supplied,  besides  an  abundance  of  firewood.  The 
contributions  of  the  church  for  benevolent  objects 
were  freciuent,  and  averaged  something  like  a  pound 
eaclu  The  ^ick  and  poor  were  liberally  and  teu- 
deriy  cared  for.  Such  items  open  glimpses  into 
the  life' of  the  time. 

Tlie  history  we  are  pursuing  received  its  chief 
distinctiooj  during  the  closing  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, from  the  college  administration  of  President 
Increase  Mathi>r.  /'The  period  which  elapsed 
while  the  college  was.  under  liis  superintendence 
is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  critical,  and  the 
most  decisive  of  its  destinies,  of  any  of  its  his- 
tory.'' ^  It  was  also  a  period  of  great  moment  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  to  whose  fluctuations  of 
prosperity  a  town  so  intimately  related  as  Cam- 
bridge was  of  course  peculiarly  sensitive.  . 

It  was  in  tlie  summer  of  1685  that  news  reached 
Boston  of  the  abrogation  of  the  charter.  In  the 
following  year  arrived  Sir  Edmund  Androi,  prb- 
daiming  himself  ^captain-general  and  guvemor- 
in-chief  of  New  England.  Upon  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne,  Andros 
and  his  unwelcome  government  were  overthrown, 
and  the  colonv  resumed  its  old  forms  until  thev 
were  dispLiced  by  the  province  charter  of  1692^. 
The  administration  of  Pliii)s,  Stoughton,  Bello- 
mont,  and  Dudley  succeeded  in  quick  turn.  These 
were  political  changes  which  played  an  important 
part  m  preparing  the  way  for  final  colonial  inde- 
pendence. And  the  fifteen  years  which  they 
occupied  corresponded  substantially  to  the  term 
of  Increase  Matlicr^s  presidency  of  llarvard. 

President  Mather  did  not  immediately  succeed 
President  Oakes  on  the  hitter's  death.    One  or  two 

^  HabUrd  IOm  an  aecoant  of  •  fhip  bnilt  at  Cambridge  which 
■ailed  ia  .1G51  for  the  Cooariet,  having  fourteen  pieees  of  ord- 
■Aoce  and  about  thirty  men.  She  fell  in  with  "an  Irish  mon-of- 
war"  of  tnperior  force,  and  fought  her  a  whole  day  at  doae 
qoarten,  but  finally  eacaped  with  the  lots  of  two  men  and  "dam« 
■iiied  IB  her  merehandiM  between  £  200  and  £300."—  £o. 

*  Qttincy. 


candidates  were  first  chosen  to  the  office,  and  declined 
it.  Bev.  Jolm  Sogers  filled  it  for  a  short  season. 
Mr.  Mather  finally  consented  to  assume  its  duties 
in  June,  1683,  and  continued  to  discharge  them  for 
sixteen  years,  though  only  for  a  part  of  the  time 
so  far  yielding  his  preferences  as  to  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge.  He  was  largely  mixed  up  in 
the  political  controversies  of  the  period. 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  this  time,  too,,  that 
the  witchcraft  delusion  rose  to  its  heiglit;  In  this 
melanclioly  chapter  of  New  England  history  tlie 
name  of  l^Iather — father  and  son, land  especially 
son — is  conspicuous  above  almost  all  others.*  Such 
a  stonny  period  as  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  liave 
albwed  many  blessings  to  the  little  university 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Cliarles.  A  new  cfiarter 
did  indeed  come  to  the  college  from  the  General 
Court,  but  the  first  uses  of  it  were  adroitly  turned 
by  tlic  ambitious  president  to  liis  own  advantage. 
When  afterward  it  was  negatived  by  the  crown, 
the  affairs  of  the  college  w'ere  left  in  greater  em- 
barrassment tlian  ever.  Other  complications  en- 
sued, and  the  double-mindedness  of  the  president 
added  constantly  new  elements  of  difiiculty  to  the 
situation.  The  reorganization  of  the  college  came 
to  be  the  politico-ecclesiastical  issue  of  the  hour. 
Finally,  the  president's  firm  refusal  to  remove  his 
residence  from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  notwithstand- 
ing the  explicit  order  of  the  General  Court  for  him 
SQ  to  do,  led  to  his  displacement,  and  Bev.  Samuel 
Willard,  as  vice-president,  assumed  the  duties  of 
superintendence. 

Tlie  year  1791,  which  found  Mr.  Willard  at  the 
head  of  the  college,  ii*as  the  fifth  year  of  the  minis- 
try of  Bev.  William  Brattle  to  the  chureh  in  Cam- 
bridge. In  1703  the  town  deemed  it  necessary  to 
build  a  new  meeting-house.  The  edifice  then  in 
use  had  been  standing  about  half  a  century.  Tlie 
usual  tax  was  levied,  and  the  college  made  a  graiit 
of  £60.  The  new  house  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
former,  perhaps  exactly  upon  it,  and  would  appear 
to  have  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  fall  of  1706. 
Ten  years  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Brattle  died,  but 
not  before  some  happy  clianges  had  been  made  by 
his  agency  in  the  constitution  of  the  chureh  as 
respected  the  admission  of  new  members.  The 
day  of  his  burial,  February  13,  was  marked  by  an 
extmordinaiy  snow-storm,  one  effect  of  which  was 
that  ministers  and  other  notable  men  from  all  over 
the  county  were  detained  in  town  for  nearly  a 
week.  Mr.  Natlianiel  Appleton,  a  native  of  Ips- 
wich, was  pretty  promptly  chosen  to  succeed  &Ir. 
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Brattle,  knd  on  his  ordination,  in  October,  1717, 
began  a  pastorate  which  lasted  nearly  sixty-seven 
years.  The  early  stages  of  Mr.  Appleton's  minis- 
try were  signalized  by  a  rebuilding  of  the  jxirson- 
nge,  and  an  addition  of  galleries  to  the  meeting- 
house, in  which  more  room  seems  to  have  been 
needed  for  the  "  scholnrs  '*  of  the  college.  Of  the 
social  spirit  of  the  town  at  this  time  —  its  care  over 
itself  and -suspiciousness  toward  strangers  —  a  cu- 
rious instance  is  given  in  the  following  action  of 
*'  freeholders  and  inhabitants  *'  "  orderly  convened  ^' 
in  December,  1723 :  — 

"Whereat,  of  late  years,  sundry  persons  and  families 
have  been  received  and  entertained  amongst  us,  to  the 
grv^t  trouble  of  the  Selectmen  and  damage  of  the  town : 
foi:  preventing  such  inconveniences  for  the  future,  Foied, 
That  henceforth  no  freeholder  nor  inhabitant  in  said  towii 
shall  receive  or  admit  any  family  into  our  town  to  resiidt 
amongst  us,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  without  first  having 
obtained  the  allowance  and  approbation  of.  the  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  of  said  town,  or  of  the  Selectmen  for  tlie 
time  being,  on  penalty  of  paying  to  tlie  Treasurer  of  said 
town,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 
Also  Foted,  That,  no  inhabitant  in  said  town  sliall  receive 
ahd  entertain  any  person  into  their  family  (excepting  such 
as  are  received  by  reason  of  marriage,  or  such  as  are  sent 
for  education,  or  men  or  maid  servants  upon  wages,  or 
purchased  servants  or  slaves),  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
without  having  the  allowance  and  approbation  of  the  free- 
holders and  inhabitants,  or  selectmen,  as  aforesaid,  on  pen- 
alty of  paying  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  as  aforesaid.*' 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  did 
Cambridge  undertake  to  put  up  the  social  bars. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  last  century  wni<  the 
heart  of  the  period  (1692-1736)  to  which  Pi^si- 
dent  Quincy  assigns  the  second  stage  of  the  growth 
of  the  college ;  and  it  is  the  college  history  which, 
during  that  term  of  years,  gives  outline,  body, 
and  countenance  to  the  historv  of  the  town.  In 
1708,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Math- 
ers, Mr.  Willard  had  been  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency of  -the  college  by  John  Leverett,  a  grand- 
son of  Governor  Leverett,  who  hold  office  until 
1725,  when  he  in  turn  gave  place  to  President 
Wadsworth.  Mr.  Appleton^s  long  ministr}'  to  the 
churcli  was  meanwhile  well  besnin.  The  diurch 
was  destined  to  some  suffering  by  reason  of  defec- 
tion in  life  on  the  part  of  its  membership,  the  care 
and  discipline  of  which  came  to  be  an  onerous  part 
of  the  pastor's  burden  ;  but  the  college  flourished 
like  a  green  bay-tree.  The  ^fathers  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  its  affairs.  President  Iie\'- 
crett  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  both  zeal 
and  discretiony  and  though  his  Administration  had 


its  stormy  passages,  it  was  marked  by  many  im- 
portant gains.  These  were  times  when  both  relig- 
ious and  political  feeling  ran  high ;  but  the  college 
forged  steadily  ahead,  despite  the  battering  waves. 
It  was  during  this  administration  that  the  stream 
of  Thomas  llollis's  benefactions  to  Harvard  began 
to  flow,  —  an  experience  one  of  the  brightest  in  its 
history. 

The  point  now  before  us  is  a  good  one,  perhapa, 
to  pause  for  another  hasty  survey  of  the  college 
walls  and  inspection  of  that  college  world  which 
was  so  largely  the  Cambridge  world.  ITie  year 
1720  saw  the  completion  of  Massachusetts  Hall, 
substantially  as  it  appears  to-day ;  which  building, 
with  Harvard  Hall  opposite,  and  the  first  Stougliton 
against  the  eastward  opening  between  the  other  two, 
formed  the  three  sides  of  the  college  "  quad;**  The 
president's  house  had  been  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  new  building,  which  was. erected  by 
legislative  bounty  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,500  pto«- 
vincial  currency.  Tlie  general  course  of  study  and 
discipline,  the  college  life  and  atmosphere,  at  the 
time  before  us,  are  vividly  revealed,  not  oidy  in  the 
diaries  of  the  presidents,  but  in  the  report  ctf*  a 
solemn  ''visitation"  of  the  college,  which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  overseers  in  some  spirit  of  dissat- 
isfaction a  vear  or  two  earlier.  Points  in  the  re- 
I)ort  of  tJie  committee  of  visitation  are  that  "  there 
is  too  common  and  general  a  neglect  of  the  stated 
exercises  among  the  undei^raduates '' ;  that  '^  the 
Masters^  disputations  and  Bachelors*  declamations 
....  have  been  a  long  time  disused  *' ;  that 
there  has  not  been  "  any  great  reoormmendation  of 
books  in  Dinnity  to  the  students,  but  Jhat  they 
have  read  promiscuously,  according  to  their  incli- 
nations '' ;  that  "  the  Greek  Citechism  is  recited 
by  the  Freshmen  ^iithont  exposition  " ;  that ''  there 
has  been  a  practice  of  several  immoralities,  f  ar- 
ticularly  stealing,  lying,  swearing,  idleness,  picking 
of  locks,  and  too  frequent  use  of  strong  drink*'; 
that  "the  tutors  and  graduates  do  generally  give 
their  attendance  on  the  prayers  in  the  Hall,  though 
not  on  the  readinirs";  that  "the  scholars  are, 
many  of  them,  too  long  absent  from  the  college") 
that  "the  scholars  too  generally  si)end  too  much 
of  the  Saturdav  eveninsrs  in  one  anothei^s  eham- 
bers ;  and  that  tlie  Freshmen,  as  well  as  others, 
arc  seen,  in  great  numbers,  going  into  town,  on 
Sabbath  mornings,  to  provide  breakfasts";  and 
so  on. 

At  the  time  of  President  Leverett's  accession  to 
office  an  "  ancient  and  laudable  practice ''  had  been 
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rerived,  of  having  the  imdergraduates  read  at 
morning  prayer  a  verse  oat  of  the  Old  Testament 
into'  Greek,  and  at  evening  prayer,  when  the 
president  was  officially  present,  a  verse  out  of  the 
English  or  Latin  New  Testament  into  Greek.  This 
duty  was  exacted  of  all  except  the  Freshmen,  who 
were  permitted  to  nse  their  English  Bibles.  Under 
President .  Wadsworth  the  duty  was  permitted  to 
be  peHbrmed  in  tutors'  chambers.  Morning  and 
evening  prayer  included  each,  in  fact,  two  prayers, 
with  a  Scripture  reading  and  exposition,  and  on 
Saturday  the  singing  of  a  psalm.  On  the  Sabbath 
the  expositions  gave  place  to  a  report  at  evening, 
by  scholars  in  course,  of  the  sermon  which  had 
been  preached  in  the  morning  at  the  meeting-house 
near  by,  where  the  members  of  the  college  regu- 
larly attended,  occupying  seats  in  tlie  front  gallery. 
Besides  his  eight  or  ten  expositions  of  Scripture  in 
the  wet^k,  the  president  was  charged  with  general 
oversiglit  and  administration,  and  occasionally 
looked  in  on  the  weekly  declamations.  There 
were  four  classes  of  students  then  as  now,  but  the 
two  upper  were  called  respectively  senior  and 
junior  "  Sophisters.'*  The  Freshmen  were  "  fiigs  " 
to  the  whole  college  out  of  hours.  To  eat  in 
commons  was  compulsory.  So  likewise,  except  for 
the  Fr^hmen,  was  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  one 
Judah  Monis,  a  converted  Jew.  Discipline  was 
promoted  by  daily  visits  of  tutors  to  students' 
rooms,  and  enforced  by  fines,  reprimands,  degra- 
dation, and  expulsion.  Tlie  extreme  penalty  was 
publicly  and  solemnly  administered.  Card-playing 
aubjected  the  offender  to  public  admonition.  Com- 
mencement had  already  begun  to  be  a  gala  day,  — 
drawing  to  Cambridge,  by  the  roundabout  way  of 
Soxbury,  the  governor  and  his  guards,  marked  by 
a  prefatory  procession  of  authorities,  dignitaries, 
and  invited  guests,  and  relieved  by  a  dinner  in 
Harvard  Hall.  The  literary  exercises,  which  were 
divided  into  two  sessions  by  the  dinner,  took  pbce 
in  the  meeting-house,  which,  for  the  occasion,  was 
the  centre  of  a  strange  and  animated  scene.  Tlie 
Cambridge  Common,  during  Commencement  week 
in  those  days,  was  built  over  with  a  city  of  booths, 
laid  out  in  regubr  streets,  where  all  the  diversions 
and  refreshments  of  a  muster  or  a  country  fair 
were  dispensed  to  a  miscellaneous  and  too  often 
uproarious  crowd.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
these  wild  abuses  of  the  occasion  led  to  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  college  commencements  private 
^flairs ;  but  as  early  as  the  first  years  of  President 
Wadsworth's  rule  recourse  was  had  to  the  civil 


authorities  to  forbid  the  booth  system.  And  befoje 
this,  even,  the  government  of  the  college  h|id  found 
it  expedient  to  prohibit  "Commencers"  from 
'^  preparing  or  providing  either  plumb  cake,  o^ 
roasted,  boiled,  or  baked  meats,  or  pies  of  any 
kind,''  and  from  having  in  their  cliambers  ''  dis- 
tilled liquors,  or  any  composition  made  therewith.'' 
The  president  would  visit  tlie  rooms  of  tlie  ''Com« 
mencers  "  on  Commencement  Day,  to  see  that  this 
decree  was  enforced,  and  the  attempted  evasion  of 
it  "  by  pbin  cake  " — so  quaintly  reads  the  record 
—  was  met  by  a  stem  threat  of  withholding  honors 
of  graduation  from  the  offender.  .   , 

President  Wadsworth  was  inaugurated  on  one  of 
these  Commencement  Days,  namely,  the  7th  of  July, 
1725 ;  and  he  distinguished  the  occasion  by  pro- 
nouncing memoriUr  a  Latin  oration.  For  his  en- 
couragement the  General  Court,  which  all  this  time 
was  the  collegers  fostering  liand,  not  only  established 
his  salary  at  £400,  but  voted  £1000  to  be  used 
"  for  the  building  a  handsome  wooden  dwelling- 
house,  bam,  and  out-houses,  on  some  part  of  the 
College  land,"  for  the  accommodation  of  him  and 
his  successors.  Both  salary  and  dwelling  languished, 
however,  and  of  the  latter  the  president  was  obliged 
to  take  possession  for  himself  and  family  **  when 
not  half  finished  within."  Tlien  and  thus  arose 
upon  tlie  south  frontage  of  the  college  yard,  not 
far  from  the  lot  which  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore liad  been  assigned  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
that  seemly  and  venerable  gambrel-roofed  mansion 
which  stands  to  day  on  Harvard  Street,  next  to  the 
Square,  and  nearly  opposite  Dunster  Street,  —  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  tlie  modem 
city,  because  one  of  the  most  honored  links  with 
the  ancient  town.  For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
this  was  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the  college 
presidents.  ''  Probably  no  private  mansion  in 
America  has  seen  so  many  illustrious  personages 
under  its  roof-tree.*'  ^ 

In  1721  -  22  the  General  Court  was  driven  out 
from  Boston  over  to  Cambridge,  and  in  turn  out 
of  Cambridge,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox ; 
which  unpleasant  pestilence  raged  pgain,  with  an 
even  increased  violence,  in  1730,  breaking. up  the 
college  exercises  and  scattering  the  students  for  a 
season,  and  occasioning  no  less  than  nine  town- 
meetings  to  devise  measures  for  its  extermination. 
Twice  again,  within  a  comparatively  short  timc^ 
were  the  exercises  of  the  college  similarly  inter- 
rapted  —  in  1740  by  a  "throat  distemp^,"  which 
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proved  to  fatal  in'the  toim  that  the  students  were 
dismissied  in  June,  and  the  Commencement  post- 
poned until  "autumn;  and  in  1750  by  the  small- 
JK>x  once  more,  in  connection  with  wliich  latter 
visitation  very  nearly  one  person  in  every  three  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  neighboring  totm  of 
Boston  was  down  with  the  malady  in  its  ordinary 
form,  while  upwards  of  two  thousand  took  it  by 
inoculation.  The  population  of  Boston  was  then 
about  15,000,  and  Cambridge  suffered  in  pro- 
portion. 

. '  Among  the  victims  of  the  "throat  distemper'* 
of  1740  were  President  Holyoke^s  wife  and  son. 

VII.    WHITEFIBLD  IN  CAMBRIDGE.    1740-1764. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  present 
stage  of  this  history  lies  in  the  very  midst  of  tliat 
powerful  religious  movement  which,  originating  in 
1734,  it  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  under  the 
fierce  and  lurid  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
had  spread  through  the  colonies,  and  is  kno\ni  in 
American  annals  as  "The  Great  Awakening.''  It 
is  not,  of  course,  within  the  intent  of  this  sketch 
to  give  any  detailed  description  of  this  remarkable 
revival,  or  to  spread  out  the  variety  of  causes  which 
contributed  to  it,  and  the  complicated  forces  which 
carried  it  forward.  It  was  a  time  when  the  theo- 
logical caldron  was  seething  furiously ;  when  con- 
troversies over  doctrine  were  growing  bitter  and 
divisive,  and  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches 
was  correspondingly  on  the  decline.  The  head  was 
-having  more  to  do  in  the  service  of  religion  than 
the  heart,  and  there  was  doubtless  ne^d  of  some 
jradical  and  rousing  measures  of  reformation.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  important  changes  in  the  New 
England  character,  Cambridge  was  destined  to  play 
a  leading  part,  and  the  central  figure  around  which 
rolled  *'  the  shock  and  shout  of  battle  *'  was  that 
mighty  warrior  of  the  church  militant,  the  Eev. 
Geoi^e  "Whitefield. 

'Mr.  Whitefield  was  an  ordained  clei^yman  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  who  had  caught  the  infection 
of  Wesleyanism,  had  cut  loose  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  Establishment,  and  had  given 
himself  with  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  and  vigor  to 
a  general  ievangelical  mission.  It  was  m  the  pur- 
suit of  this  career  that  he  made  his  several  visits 
to  America  between  1737  and  1770.  He  was  the 
Moody  of  his  age,  on  a  larger  scale;  and  came 
hither  much  as  our  American  evangelist  of  this 
century  has  visited  England  in  our  own  times. 


On  his  second  visit  to  America,  Whitefield* 
reached  Boston  in  September,  1740,  being  then 
but  twenty.fi ve  years  of  age.  His  first  sermon  in 
Boston  he  preached  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  the 
month,  the  dav  after  his  arrival.  His  fame,  and 
the  suspicion  and  opposition  which  his  peculiarities 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  standing  or* 
der,  invested  his  advent  with  much  of  the  quality 
of  a  first-class  sensation.  Tlie  incidents  whiw 
attended  his  progress  increased  its  natural  effect 
and  impressions.  His  first  congregation,  in  Dr. 
Colman's  meeting-house,  he  estimates  at  four  thou- 
sand;  but  he  had  a  great  gift  for  overrating  his 
congregations,  and  his  figures  are  to  be  taken  with 
considerable  reduction.  On  Saturday  he  preached 
in  the  morning  to  about  "six  thousand*'  in  the 
Old  South  Meetiiig-Hoiise,  and  in  the  afternoon 
to  about  *'  eight  thousand ''  on  the  Common.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  when  the  New  South  Meeting- 
House  on  Summer  Street  was  filled  with  an  eagerly 
expectant  congregation,  a  panic  broke  out  just  be- 
fore Mr.  Whitefield  reached  the  house,,  and  in  the 
efforts  of  the  crowd  to  escape  from  the  building  by. 
the  doors  and  windows,  five  persons  were  actually 
killed  and  several  others  wounded.  Thoygh  the 
weather  was  wet,  the  senice  was  immediately  ad- 
journed to  the  Common. 

On  Wednesdav,  Mr.  Wliitefield  came  out  to 
preach  at  Cambridge,  and  the  prefatory  incidents 
above  related  may  sufiice  to  suggest  the  excitement 
which  must  have  filled  the  little  university  town 
at  his  coming.  ''  Here,"  he  writes,  is  *'  the  chief 
college  of  New  England  for  training  the  sons  of  the 
prophets.  It  has,"  he  continues,  "  one  presideni, 
four  tutors,  and  about  a  hundred  students.  The 
college  is  scarce  as  big  as  one  of  our  least  collq^ 
at  Oxford ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  froo) 
some  who  knew  the  state  of  it,  not  far  superior  to 
our  universities  in  piety.  Discipline  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Bad  books  are  become  fashionable  among 
the  tutors  and  students.  Tillotson  and  Clark  arc 
read  instead  of  Sheppanl,  Stoddard,  and  such- 
like evangelical  writers ;  and,  therefore,  I  chose  to 
preach  from  these  words :  '  We  are  not  as  many> 
who  corrupt  tlie  wortl  of  God*;  and  God  gave 
me  gre^at  freedom  and  boldness  of  speech.  A  great 
number  of  neiirhtorinir  ministers  attended,  as  in- 
deed  tlicv  do  at  all  other  times.  The  president  of 
the  college*  and  minister  of  the  parish*  treated  rae 
very  civilly.''^    This  discourse  would  appear  to 

>  Edward  llolyoke,  who  wccecdcd  \Vnd*worth  in  1787. 
'  Mr.  Applet  on.  *  \Vliitcfi(*ld*t  Jonrna). 
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have  been  preached  under  an  elm^ree  vhrch  stood 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Common,  a  few  rods 
from  what  is  now  known  as  the  ''Washmgton 
Elm.^' 

In  the  afternoon  he  preached  again,  this  time  in 
the  coll^  ''  court/'  as  he  calls  it,  meaning  there- 
bj,  evidently,  tlie  enclosure  between  the  buildings. 
He  descnbes  the  services  on  this  memorable  day 
as  attended  with '' manifest  power/'  A  minister 
soon  after  wrote  him  ''that  he  believed  oiie  of 
his  daughters  was  savingly  wrought  upon  at  the 
time  "  J  and  among  other  "  converts  '*  was  Daniel 
Enierson,  a  student,  who  became  in  1743  first 
minister  of  HoUis,  New  Hampshire,  and  remained 
such  till  his  death  in  1801,  —  ''a  son  of  thunder, 
a  flaming  light,'' ^  and  ''the  means  of  extensive 
revivals  of  religion."  * 

After  making  a  bri?f  circuit  through  a  series  of 
New  England  towns,  Mr.  Whitefield  returned,  and 
preached  in  Cambridge  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of 
October,  holding  forth  on  this  occasion  from  the 
meeting-house  door  in  the  Square  "  to  a  great  body 
of  people,  who  stood  very  attentively  (though  it 
rained),  and  i^re  much  affected.  It  being  the 
town  of  the  *  university,"  he  continues,  "I  dis- 
coursed in  these  words,  '  Noah,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness ' ;  and  endeavored  to  show  the  quali- 
fications for  a  true  evangelical  preacher  of  Christ's 
righteousness.  After  sermon  the  president  kindly 
entertained  me  and  my  friends."  The  instrumen- 
tality of  these  sermons  was  instantaneous  and 
marked.  "  The  college  is  entirely  changed,"  mrote 
Dr.  fienjamin  Colman,  the  minister  of  the  Brattle 
Street  Church  in  Boston.  "  The  students  are  full 
of  (W.  Many  of  them  appear  truly  bom  again. 
The  voice  of  prayer  and  of  praise  fills  their  cham- 
bers; and  joy,  with  seriousness  of  heart,  sits 
visibly  on  their  faces.  I  was  told  yesterday  that 
not  seven  out  of  the  one  hundred  in  attei^ance 
remain  unaffected." 

Much  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  particular  preaching 
was  as  little  relished  by  the  Congregational  minis- 
ters as  his  general  course  had  been  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  On  both  sides  doors 
were  closed  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
gather  his  hearers  in  the  open  air.  Thus  it  had 
been  in  Cambridge.  He  was  very  severe  on  "  un- 
converted ministers,"  as  he  called  them.  "  How 
can  dead  men  beget  living  children?"  he  cried. 
This  was  the  offence,  doubtless,  which  barred  the 

1  TyeroMii'i  lifi  nf  WkitfUetd. 
<  Bdclwr'i  Bwf/mpkf  <^  WkUefiM. 


Caitibridge  meeting-house  against  him,  even  though ; 
the  collie  yard  was  opened,  compelling  him  to 
speak  from  the  meeting-house  steps  in  the  lain, 
or  under  the  falling  leaves  of  the  great  elm-tree^ 
Tet  Mr.  Appleton  probably  was  among  his  listen- 
ers, and,  upon  the  testimony  of  Tutor  Flynt,  "  waa 
more  close  and  affecting  in  his  preaching  after  Mr. 
TVhitefield's  behig  here."  About  three  weeks  after  • 
Mr.  Whiteficld's  second  visit  to  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Appleton  preached  a  sermon  on  the  words/  "  I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  in- 
crease." Th^- sermon  was  published  as  having 
been  "  occasioned  by  the  late  powerful  and  awak-- 
ening  preaching  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Whitefield,"  and 
would  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  pastor's 
sense  of  a  discriminating  judgment  on  the  part'  of 
his  people  as  to  the  relative  agencies  of  "itiner- 
ants" and  others  in  doing  the  works  of  God.  The 
Bev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  writing  to  Whitefield  in 
April  following,  reported  of  "  the  fruits "  of  the 
hitter's  ministry  which  he  had  found  in  Cam- 
bridge, that,  "  in  the  college  and  town,  the  shaking 
among  the  dry  bones  was  general;  and  several 
of  the  students  have  received  consolation";  the 
response  to  which  report  was  a  letter  from  Mr.* 
Whitefield  to  the  students,  addressed  to  them  in 
company  with  their  fellows  at  New  Haven.  De- 
spite Mr.  Whitefield's  strictures  upon  the  ministry 
in  general  and  the  coll^  in  particular,  and  not- 
withstanding the  hard  feeling  and  opposition  there- 
by engendered,  it  must  be  conceded,  we  think, 
that  in  the  college  consciousness  a  sense  of  result- 
ing benefit  prevailed ;  for  "  the  overseers  of  the 
college  thought  it  proper  to  set  apart  the  forenoon 
of  June  1£,  1741,  humbly  to  bless  and  praise  the 
God  of  all  grace  for  his  abundant  mercy  to  that 
societv." 

Neither  Whitefield  nor  Cambridge,  however,  was 
yet  done  with  each  other.  The  florid  and  fervent 
apostle,  after  having  returned  to  Great  Britain,  was 
once  more  in  New  England.  The  old  agitation  set 
in  with  greater  force  than  before,  and  the  practical 
question  before  the  ministers  was :  Shall  we  admit 
him  to  our  pulpits?  The  exigency  was  grave,  and 
Harvard  College  felt  bound  to  Uft  up  its  "  Testi- 
mony" against  the  innovator.  In  a  remarkable 
document,  under  date  of  December  28,  1744,  the 
faculty  formally  arraigned  him  as  "  an  uncharitable, 
censorious,  and  slanderous  man,"  "  guilty  of  gross 
breaches  of  the  ninth  commandment,"  "  a  deluder 
of  the  people,"  and  an  "  itinerant "  and  "  exciting^ 

^  Tk0  Grmi  Jwmkmdtt^, 
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preacher '';  and  recommended  the  p^ors  to  confer 
iu  their  associations  *' whether  it  be  not  high  time 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  mischiefs  coming 
through  him  upon  the  churches."  This  recommen- 
dation Mr.  Appleton  lost  no  time  in  adopting  and 
carrying  into  effect.  He  liad  already  received  a 
request  from  a  number  of  his  parisliioners  that  he 
would  invite  Mr.  Whitefield  into  his  pulpit.  A 
ministerial  Association  met  at  Cambridge  on  tlie 
Ist  of  January y  1745.  Besides  Mr.  Appleton^ 
there  were  present  Mr.  Hancock  of  Lexington^  Mr. 
Williams  of  Weston,  Mr.  Cotton  of  Newton,  Mr. 
Warham  Williams  of  Waltliain,  Mr.  Storer  of 
Watertown,  Mr.  Turell  of  Medford,  Mr.  Bowes  of 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  Cooke  of  Cambridge.  To  these 
brethren  Mr.  Applet  on  applied  for  advice  as  to 
what  he  should  do.  "  After  supplications  to  God, 
and  mature  consideration  of  the  case,  ....  it  was 
unanimously  Voted,  That  it  is  not  advisable,  under 
the  present  situation  of  things,  that  the  ^v.  Mr. 
Appleton  innte  the  Bav.  Mr.  Whitefield  to  preacli 
in  Cambridge  " ;  and  the  ministers  present,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  declared  "each  of  tliem 
for  themselves  respectively,  that  they  would  not 
invite  the  said  gentlemfin  into  their  pulpits.^' 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Whitefield 
published  a  reply  to  the  "  Testimony  *'  of  the  col- 
lege faculty,  defending  him.<elf  at  every  point,  but 
with,  candor  acknowledging  where  he  had  been  in 
error  and  the  wrong ;  and  declaring  tliat  "  if  tlie 
pulpits  should  be  shut,  blessed  be  God,  the  fields 
are  open.''  To  this  characteristic  deliverance  both 
President  Holyoke  and  Professor  Wigi^lesworth  re- 
turned a  pamphlet  fire ;  and  so  intense  was  the  pub- 
lic feeling  against  the  "  itinerant,"  that  in  June 
fdlowing,  Mr.  Whitefield,  liaving  had  the  courage 
to  preach  in  Cambridge  notwithstanding,  the  Bos- 
ton Weekly  New9  Letter'^  was  desired,  in  order 
*'to  prevent  misapprehensions  and  some  ill  conse- 
quences," to  irive  notice  that  "  he  preached  on  the 
Common,  and  not  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that  he  did 
it  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  contrary  to 
the  mind,  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Appleton,  the  minister 
of  the  place." 

Airain  in  1754,  at  the  time  of  his  fifth  visit  to 
America,  end  once  more,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1770,  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  in  Cambridge. 
Tliis  last  occasion  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  liis 
death,  and  Mr.  Appleton  now  invited  him  into  his 
pulpit.  He  lived  long  enough  to  take  a  secret 
revenge  on  the  college;  for  when,  in  1764,  its 

^  Iisue  of  J4111C  27. 


libraiy  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  while  PreaideDt 
Holyoke  and  Professor  Wigglesworth  were  yet  .in 
office,  Mr.  Whitefield  not  only  presented  for  the ' 
new  library  a  new  edition  of  his  journals,  but. 
"  procured  large  benefactions  from  several  benevo- 
lent and  respectable  gentlemen"  in  Enghmd;  '^ in- 
stances of  candour  and  generosity"  which  the  ' 
president  and  fellows  could  not  do  less  than  grate^' 
fully  acknowledge. 

This  whole  Whitefield  episode  forcibly  illustrates 
the  close  relation  which  Harvard  College  sustained 
to  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  New  £ng-  ' 
land  of  the  last  century,  and  throws  a  strong  beam  ^ 
of  light   upon  this  Cambridge  ''city  set  upon  a 
hill."    We  can  safely  leave  to  the  imagination  the  ' 
gossip,  the  disputings,  and  the  excitement  which 
the  proceedings  of  these  particular  years  occasioned 
in  what  had  once  been  ''the  newe  towne"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles. 


VIII.    PRE-REVOLLTIONARY  DAYS.    1750 -177a 

I  * 

There  are  many  other  interesting  facts  and  in- 
cidents of  this  period,  both  within  and  without  the 
college  circle,  which  might  well  detain  our  atten- 
tion ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  date  of  1750,  and 
to, the  events  which  give  character  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Bevolution.  If  the^ 
Be  volution  be  the  most  stately  and  inspirinf^  cham- 
ber in  the  temple  of  Cambridge  history,  tHe  events 
of  the  period  named  constitute  a  very  fitting  portal. 

In  1750,  Captain  Goelet,  riding  out  with  two 
friends  to  see  Cambridge,  finds  that  it  "  is  a  neat» 
pleasant  village,  and  consists  of  about  an  hundred ! 
houses  and  three  colleges,  which  are  a  plain  old 
fabrick  of  no  manner  of  architect,  and  the  pre^t 
much  out  of  repair,  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
towne,  and  forms  a  large  square;  its  apartments 
are  pretty  large."  ^ 

Cambridge  had  now  considerably  enlarged  its 
borders  of  a  hundred  years  before,  as  a  curipus  old 
map  of  the  time  fac-similed  in  Paige's.  7/w/£?iy 
well  shows.  Half  a  dozen  blocks,  or  s<{uares,  of 
buildings  still  constitutetl  the  "town,'*  but  ..the 
stratrgling  streets  winch  led  north,  south,  east,  aiid 
west  had  begun  to  show  a  very  respectable  distri- 
bution of  houses.  Hanard  Squans  took  its  shape 
and  proportions  from  the  boundary  of  the  college 
yard,  from  tlie  junction  of  the  "  way  dotni  ye  neci  " 
with  thojt  to  Watertown,  and  from  the  "  burying- 
l)lace,'*  as  the  old  graveyard  op])Osite  the  college 
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wak  called.  Tbe  meeting-house  stood  in  &  little 
j(^  at  the  sontheaat  angle  of  the  Square,  and  the 
town-house  close  to  the  western  wnll  of  the  meet- 
ing'heuse.  Tlie  president's  houie.  Dr.  Wi^lcs- 
worth's,  and  Mr,  Appleton's  gave  dignity  to  tlie 
b^inning  of  the  Harvard  Street  that  vas  to  be. 
Tlie  college  yard  was  a  rude  rectangle  of  iiarroir 
dimensions,  already  almost  cruuded  witli  its  little 
ftmil;  of  balU.    Against  the  oiarket-pkce,  toward 


the  Test,  crouched  the  prison.  Toward  1;he  north , 
opened  llie  spacious  Common,  aiid  bevond  it  laj 
the  Square.  Perhaps  a  liundred  houses  are  down 
upon  tliis  /naji,  though  whether  the  representation . 
was  inteiided  to  be  cKluiustive  does  not  appear. 
Tlie  broad  "  way  to  Cliarlestown"  and  the  "  causey", 
leading  down  to  the  Great  Bridge  across  tlie  mer, 
in  the  direction  of  Brookline  and  Koxbuir  pointed 
out  tlie  two  routes  to  Boston. 


■Mtlas4MM  trMdl  !■  t7M.H. 


These  were  yet  primitive  times  in  Cambridge, 
Vie  foreet  was  still  near  at  hand,  and  the  wild 
beasts  thereof  contributed  to  the  sensations  of  the 
hour.  "A  great  many  bears  killed  at  Cambridge 
and  the  neighboring  towns  about  this  time,"  writes 
student  Belknap  of  Harvard  in  1 759, "  nnd  several 
persons  killed  by  tliem."  Tlie  Boifon  Newt  Letier, 
ander  date  of  September  19,  176-1,  tells  of  a  bear 
tiiat  had  made  his  appearance  in  what  is  now  East 
Cambridge  a  few  days  before,  nnd,  being  closely 
pursued,  took  to  the  river,  in  whicli  he  was  finally 
despatched. 

'  The  town  had  not  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty  taxable 
inhabitants,  but  it  was  growing.  A  signal  proof 
of  this  was  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house  in 
1758  and  1757.  Tlie  college autliorities  had  some- 
thing to  say  with  resjiect  to  the  planning  of  this 
new  sanctuary,  with  a  view  to  its  better  Bccommo> 
dation  of  the  academic  houscliold ;  and  therefore 


contributed  to  its  cost.  Tliere  was  a  long  and  cred- 
itable list  of  public  subscriptions,  on  which  are  to 
be  seen  the  liistoric  names  of  Wliittemore,  Btadisb, 
Brattle,  Wyetli,  and  Yassall;  and  tlie  structure 
was  an  imposing  one  for  its  lime.  It  was  large 
and  square,  with  projecting  tower  and  taperiug 
spire,  side  porch,  nnd  two  stories  of  windows;  look- 
ing much,  in  fact,  in  its  exterior,  like  the  Old 
South  greeting- EIqusc  in  Boston.  Within,  the  pul- 
pit and  deacons'  seat  upon  tiie  side,  the  tiers  of 
square  box-pews,  and  t)ie  surrounding  gallery, 
corresponded  to  the  tmditional  arrangement.  A 
plan  of  the  house,  witli  the  allotment  of  pews,  is 
printed  by  Puige,  nnd  the  conliguous  names  of 
Appleton,  Holyoke,  Yassall,  Phips,  and  Brattle 
make  a  solid  row  against  the  wall  opposite  Uie 
pulpit.  .  Tliis  new  meeting-house  was  to  do  signal 
service  in  the  university  town.  In  it  "all  the 
public  Commencements  and  solemn  inaugurations. 
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dariTig  more  than  seventy  jears^  were  celebrated ; 
and  no  building  in  Massachusetts  can  compare 
vrith  it  in  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who 
at  different  times  have  been  assembled  within  its 
walls.  Washington  and  his  brother  patriots  in 
arms  there  often  worshipped  during  the  investment 
of  Boston  by  the  provincial  army  in  1773.  In 
1779  the  delegates  from  the  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts there  met  and  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth^  which  the  people  of  the  new  state 
ratified  in  1 780.  There  Lafayette,  on  his  triumphal 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824,  was  eloquently 
welcomed  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kirkland.'* 
llie  house  was  talcen  down  in  1833,  and  its  site 
was  sold  to  the  college. 

The  college  precinct,  too,  was  being  amplified 
meanwhile.  In  1741  a  donation  from  n  London 
family,  a  widow  and  her  daughters,  had  enabled 
the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which,  bearing  their  name^ 
Holden,  stands  to  this  day;  and  in  1761  measures 
were  initiated  resulting  in  the  building  of  Hollis 
Hall,  which  was  completed  two  years  later,  and 
dedicated,  January,  1764,  in  presence  of  Governor 
Bernard,  witiv  becoming  ceremonies.  The  exhil- 
aration produced  by  this  event  was  short-lived. 
Within  three  days  of  the  dedication  the  outbreak 
of  the  small-pox  drove  the  General  Court  out  of 
Boston  into  Cambridge,  and  Harvard  Hall  was 
surrendered  to  their  occupancy;  in  course  of 
which,  on  the  night  of  tlie  24th  of  January,  it 
took  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed.  Let  the 
MasaaehmeUs  Gazette  of  February  2,  1764,  recite 

the  mournful  tale :  — 

"  CAMBRrDGS,  January  25,  17G4. 

*'  Last  night  Harvard  College  suffered  the  most 
ruinous  loss  it  ever  met  with  since  its  foundation. 
In  the  middle  of  a  very  tempestuous  night,  a  severe 
cold  storfn  of  snow,  attended  with  high  \rind,  we 
were  awaked  by  the  alarm  of  fire.  Harvard  Hall, 
the  only  one  of  our  ancient  buildings  which  still 
remained,  and  the  repository  of  our  most  valuable 
treasures,  the  public  library  and  philosophical  ap-- 
paratus,  was  soon  in  flames.  As  it  was  a  time  of 
vacation,  in  which  the  students  were  all  dispersed, 
not  a  single  person  avis  left  in  any  of  tlie  colleges, 
except  two  or  three  in  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
most  distant  from  Harvard,  where  the  fire  could 
not  be  perceived  till  tlie  whole  surrounding  air 
began  to  be  illuminated  by  it.  AVhcn  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  town,  it  had  risen  to  a  degree  of 
violence  that  defied  all  opposition.  It  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  begun  in  a  beam  under  the  hearth 


in  the  library,  where  a  five  had  been  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  General  Court,  now  residing  and  sitting 
here,  by  reason  of  the  small-pox  at  Boston*:  from 
thence  it  burst  out  into  the  library.  The  bookB 
easily  submitted  to  the  fury  of  the  flame,  which 
with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  progress  made  its  way 
into  the  apparatus  chamber,  and  spread  through 
the  whole  building.  In  a  very  short  time>  this 
venerable  monument  of  the  piety  of  our  ancestors 
was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Tlie  other  col- 
leges, Stoughton  Hall  and  Massachusetts  Hall, 
were  in  the  utmost  hazard  of  sharing  the  same 
fate.  The  wind  driving  the  flaming  cinders  directly 
upon  their  roofs,  they  blazed  out  several  times  in 
different  places;  nor  could  they  have  been  saved 
by  all  the  help  the  town  could  afford,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
General  Court,  among  whom  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  was  very  active;  who,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  season,  exerted  themselves 
in  supplying  the  town  engine  with  water,  wliich 
they  were  obliged  to  fetch  at  last  from  a  distance, 
two  of  the  College  pumps  being  then  rendered  use- 
less. Even  the  new  and  beautiful  Hollis  Hall, 
though  it  was  on  the  windward  side,  hardly  es- 
caped. It  stood  so  near  to  Harvard,  that  the 
flames  actually  seized  it,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
immediately  suppressed,  must  have  carried  it. 

"  But  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  vigoroos 
efforts  of  the  assistants,  the  ruin  was  confined  to 
Harvard  Hall ;  and  tliere,  besides  the  destruction 
of  the  private  property  of  those  who  had  cham- 
bers in  it,  the  public  loss  is  very  great,  perhaps 
irreparable.  The  library  and  the  apparatus,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  growing,  and  were  now 
judged  to  be  the  best  furnislied  in  America^  are 
annihibted." 

The  loss,  indeed,  was,  in  some  respects,  irrepa- 
rable, and  the  calamity  to  the  college  was  the  sorrow 
of  the  town  and  of  the  province.  The  library 
numbered  above  5,000  volumes,  including  the 
entire  collections  of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot  and  Dr. 
Theopliilus  Gale,  and  a  good  general  variety  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  the  classics,  tracts,  theologi- 
cal treatises,  transactions  of  learned  societies,  his- 
tories, and  biographies ;  together  with  a  few  ancient 
and  valuable  manuscripts,  several  portraits,  and  a 
font  of  Greek  type,  the  gift  of  the  then  late  Thomas 
Hollis.  The  ap))aratus,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hollis,  was  ample  and  fine  for 
the  time. 

A  new  Har\'ard  Hall,  however,  rose  speedily 
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6Dmt  the  .ashes,  the'  Oeneial  ■■  Court  rtsponding 
geneiooslj  to  tlie  emergency  of  whidi  it  had  been 
unwittinglj  the  occasion,  and  private  gifts  of  books 
•and  apparatus-  and  money  flowing  plentifully  in 
from  all  directions.  Tlie  misfortune  of  1761  hav- 
ing been  thus  repaired,  the  college,  was  planted  on 
a  higher  vantage-ground  than  ever  before. 

In  Jane,  17*69,  President  Ilolyoke  departed  this 
life  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  an  administration 
of  his  office  for  nearly  thirty-two  years,  leaving  a 
record  of  good  and  faithful  service  which  is  one  of 
the  bright  pages  in  the  history  of  Harvard* 

It  must  ever  be  a.matter  of  regret  to  the  faithful 
historian  of  the  times  before  us  tliat  he  cannot  hold 
tip  the  selectmen  of  Cambridge  as  a  model  to  our 
present  city  fathers^  But,  alas  I  the  liabit  of  jun- 
keting was  formed  thus  early,  and  the  following 
bill,  which  Dr.  F^ige  has  rescued  from  the  dusty 
files,  shows  how  the  public  business  was  mingled 
with  private  pleasure :  — 

The  Selectoiea  of  the  town  of  Cambrfdge, 

To  Eben'.  Bradish,  Dr. 

Maioh,  1769.  To  dinners  and  diink  £0  17«.  %di, 

April,      ^      To  flip  and  puuck  0    3    0 

Maji»    ''      To  wine  and  eating  0    6    8 

May,        "      To  dinners,  drink,  and  suppers    0  18    0 

••      '    "      To  flip  and  chcfese  0    18 

•*      To  wine  and  flip  0    4    0 

June,       "      To  punch  0    3    8 

Jdj,       "      To  punch  and  eating  0    4    0 

August^   ''      To  puneh  and  cheese  0    3    7 

Oct.,        '^      To  punch  and  flip  0    4    8 

'*      To  dinners  and  drink  0  13    8 

Dec,  Jan.,  1770,  and  Feb.,  sundries  0  IS    0 


£4  10*.  7</. 

.  Bradish's  tavern,  where  town  affiurs  were  then 
transacted,  was  on  the  westerly  side  of  Brighton 
Street,  between  Harvard  Square  and  Mount  Auburn 
Street. 

One  event  of  importance  belonging  to  this  pre- 
Bevolutionary  period  deserves  a  separate  chapter. 

EL    THB  PLANTING  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

1759-1761. 

Thb  planting  of  Christ  Church  lias  several  aspects 
of  interest  and  importance,  one  of  which  is  found 
in. the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  and  radical  ecclesiasti- 
cal.departure,  the  beginning  of  wliat  may  be  called 
the  second  stage  in  the  organic  religious  history 
of  the  town.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  but  one 
chureh  in  Cambridge,  the  Congregational.  The 
First  Parish  and  the  town  were  almost  synony- 


mous terms ;  the  two  bodies  liad  been,  though  in 
a  constantly  diminishing  degree,  substantially  co- 
extensive and  coincident.  Intrusion  was  now  to 
come. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that, 
at  the  time  before  ns,  tlie  Oiureh  of  England  had 
few  friends  in  New  England.  It  was  to  get  away 
from  the  English  Qiurch  that  our  first  Amepcan 
fathers  crossed  tlie  seas ;  but  the  Church  they  had 
turned  from  was  not  long  in  following  after  and 
planting  itself  in  tlic  new  state  they  had  founded 
on  these  shores.  The  first  of  its  more  successful 
efforts  were  directed,  though. in  a  desultory  way, 
toward  the  younger  of  the  American  colonies,  ai^ 
the  southward;  and  out  of  these  efforts,  grew,  in 
1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Tlie  Chureh-of-£ngland 
clergy  who  liad  attempted  in  the  first  instance  to 
preach  in  New  England  had  been  unceremoniously 
shipped  homewards  as  '^  factious  and  ill-condi- 
tioned,'' and  it  was  not  until  1679  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  fairly  planted  in  Boston.  By 
1750  the  number  of  places  of  Episcopal  worahip  ii\ 
Massachusetts  |iad  increased  to  twelve.  In  the 
theological  warfare  which  had  been  p]:ogressing  of 
late  the  Episcopal  clergy  had  taken  little  or  no 
part,  for  tliey  were  working  generally .  under  the 
auspices  and  at  the  charges  of  the  Society  for  .the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  whose 
standing  injunction  to  its  missionaries  was  to 
**  avoid  controversy,  and  to  make  the  fundameuti^l 
doctrines  of  Christianitv,  and  the  duties  of  a  sober, 
righteous,  and  godly  life,  fs  resulting  from  such 
doctrines,  the  chief  subjects  of  their  sermons.'' 
The  result  was  a  general  gain  to  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  the  church,  its  internal  peace,  and  its  out- 
ward prosperity.  Li  September,  1722,  there  had 
occurred  at  New  Haven  tlie  very  unexpected  and 
alarming  event  of  the  conversion  into  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  no  less  than  seven  Congr^ational 
mimsten,  including  TimQthy  Cutler,  the  rector  of 
Yale  College ;  an  event  which  '^  shook  Congiega^ 
tionalism  throughout  New  England  like  an  earth- 
quake, and  filled  all  its  friends  with  terror  and 
apprehension."  ^  Mr.  Cutler,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  went  to  England,  received  Episcopal 
ordination,  and  came  back  to  Boston  in  1724  as  a 
missionary.  One  of  his  first  acts,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Mylcs,  rector  of  King's  Chapel, 
was  to  apply  for  seats  at  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Harvard  College  under  the  term^  of  the  charter. 
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This  attempt  —  so  it  was  conslraed  throughout 
the  province  —  to  introduce  Episcopal  influences 
into  the  college  management  produced  a  fresh 
commotion;  but  though  persistently  followed'  up 
in  various  forms  for  several  years,  it  failed  of 
success,  as  might  have  been  expected.  When, 
then,  a  generation  'later,  a  veritable  missionary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  arrived  in  Cambridge,  and  an  Epis- 
copal Church  was  actually  planted  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  college  ground  and  the  meeting-house 
of  tlie  Congregational  parish,  it  is  not  strange  tliat 
the  movement  was  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  the  old 
scheme  in  another  quarter. 

The  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  the  Episcopal  mission- 
ary who  was  thus  the  first  to  bring  permanently 
within  Cairibridge  precincts  the  liturgy,  the  surplice, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  bishop,  was  the  fifth  in 
a  good  old-fashioned  Boston  family  of  eighteen 
children.  His  father^  Charles  Apthorp,  was  one 
of  the  wedlthy  and  aristocratic  citizens  of  that 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  distin- 
guished merchants  of  the  country.  He  was  pay- 
master and  '  commissary  to  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  England  quartered  in  Boston,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1758,  left  a  fortune  equal  to  §150,000.1 
Mrs.  Apthorp  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  a  woman 
of  rare  qualities  of  peiteon  and  character.  The  fam- 
ily had  a  country-seat  at  Quincy,  and  in  Boston 
Mrs.  Apthorp  in  her  widowhood  lived  at  one  time 
near  the  site  of  the  Central  House,  Brattle  Square. 
Mr.  Apthorp  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Trinity 
Parish.  East  Apthorp,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of 
this  worthy  couple,  and  who  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  173*3.  His 
preparatory  education  was  at  the  Latin  School, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lovell;  and  he  went  thence 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  England,  where  he 
received  his  first  and  second  degrees  in  1755  ahd 
1758,  won  several  prizes,  and  was  made  Fello/w  of 
his  college.'*  Taking  orders  in  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  deemed  a  proper  i)erson  io  be 
intrusted  with  the  mission  at  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  was  appointed  thereto  by  tiie  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosjiel  in  Foreign 
Parts'  in  1759.  Coincidently  with  this  apiK)int- 
ment  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  citizens  of 
Cambridge  for  funds  for  the  building  of  a  church 
etlifice.  The  originators  of  this  movemeiit  were 
Henry  Vassall,  Joseph  Lee,  John  Vassall,  Ralph 
Inman,  Thomas  Oliver,  David  Phips,  Eobert  Tem- 

^  Mauuscript  Records: 


pie,  and  James  Apthorp.  The  latter  was  an  dder 
brother  of  the  young  minister  for  whose  labors 
these  preparations  were  undertaken.  In  Septem* 
bcr,  1759,  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  Mr.  East  Apthorp  himself  was  one.  Mt. 
Peter  Harrison  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  had 
designed  the  Redwood  Library  in  that  town  and 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  was  engaged  as  architect 
A  suitable  lot  of  land  fronting  on  the  Common  waa 
secured  by  consolidating  some  adjoining  purchasesw 
And  in  October,  1761,  the  church  was  solemnly 
opened  for  public  worship,  Mr.  Apthorp  conduct- 
ing the  sen'ices.  There  being  no  bishop  in  "  the 
parts,''  formal  consecration  was  not  possible.  Th<i 
edifice  was  sixty  feet  by  forty-five;  contained 
forty-four  pews,  —  two  double  rows  of>  aquare 
pews  occupying  the  nave ;  and  was  completed  at 
a  cost,  not  including  that  of  the  land,  of  about 
£1,300,  a  sum  which  considerably  exceeded  the 
original  estimate.  A  variety  of  genbrous  benefac- 
tions testified  to  the  nide-sprcad  interest  in  the  en^ 
terprise  outside  the  "  standing  order,*'  and  stamped 
it  with  distinction.  'Mr.  Apthorp's  brother-in-law^ 
Barlow  Trecothick  of  London,  alderman,  ar\d  after- 
wards lord  mayor  of  the  city,  gave  an  organ,  a  fine 
instrument  bv  Snetzler  of  London,  the  first  maker 
of  his  day.  On  being  set  up,  the  instrument  was 
detlicated  with  a  special  prayer  and  sermon.  Cap^ 
tain  Edward  Cahill  of  London  gave  a  bell;  Mr. 
Apthorp's  mother,  a  silver  dish  for  baptisms; 
Mrs.  Mary  Faneuil,  a  Lirge  Bible  for  the  reading- 
desk  ;  Hon.  Thomas  Lechmere,  two  folio  ,prayei^- 
books; -plate  and  linen  for  the  communion-table 
wer^  lent  or  given  by  Governor  Bernard,  Governor 
Shirley,  Dr.  Caner  of  King's  Chapel,  and  othe^. 

Thus  was  founded  Christ  Church  in  Cambridge, 
the  second  parish  in  the  town.  For  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  the  oi^anized  religious  life  of  the 
community  had  been  one  and  homogeneous;  it 
was  now  for  the  first  time  divided.  > 

Mr.  Apthorp  had  already  taken  to  wife  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Foster  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  and 
in  1761  there  was  erected  for  him,  and  apparently 
by  him,  what  was  for  the  times  a  spacious  and 
splendid  mansion  just  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  . 
town,  a  little  to  the  south  of  "the  way  dotm'the 
neck,''  on  the  brow  of  the  slope  overlooking  thte 
Charles  River  meadows.  This  Imuse,  since  capped 
with  an  additional  stor}',  still  stands  conspilc^uoullly 
in  its  oi)en  lot  between  Linden  and  Chestnut  streets^ 
the  first  of  the  historic  structures  of  Old  Cambridge 
to  confront  one  approaching  from  Boston. 
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The  settlement  of  Mr.  Apthorp  in  the  nniversitj 
town,  the  building  of  so  artistic  a  church  almost 
.  directly  oppoi<itc  tlie  college  yard,  the  bvish  liand 
with  which  it  was  equipped  and  embellished,  and 
1  abote  all  the  erection  of  so  imposing  a  residence 
.  for  the  young  rector  and  his  bride,  combined  to 
I  maKe  up  a  situation  which  the  watchful  and  sen- 
1  aitive  Congregation^lists  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
could  not  but  regard  with  disturbance  if  not  with 
:  dismay.  Dr.  Jonathan  May  hew,  the  minister  of  the 
"West  Church,  Boston,  a  man  of  grejit  learning  and 
spirit,  was  moved  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  in- 
trusion, and  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  souglit  to 
offset  this  "formal  design  to  carry  on  a  spiritual 
si^  of  6ur  churches,  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
one  day  submit  to  a  spiritual  sovereign.''^  Dr. 
Mayhew  seems  to  have  been  particularly  troubled 
by  Mr.  Apthorp's  rectory,  for  we  find  him  saying : 
*'  Since  the  mission  was  established  in  Cambridge, 
and  a  very  sumptuous  dwelling-house  (for  this 
country)  erected  there,  that  town  hath  been  often 
talked  of  by  the  Episcopalians  as  well  as  others  as 
Ac  proposed  place  of  residence  for  a  bishop." 
Again  he  lets  out  the  suspicion  that  "a  certain 
superb  edifice  near  Harvard  College  was  even  from 
the  foundation  designed  for  the  palace  of  one  of 
the  humble  successors  of  the  Apostles."  There 
was  a  considerable  pamphlet  war  over  the  points 
thus  raised,  in  which  Mr.  Apthorp  took  due  part ; 
but  in  1765,  worricid,  i)erhaps,  if  not  worn  out,  in 
a  controversy  which  his  quiet  and  scholarly  temper 
must  have  found  extremely  distasteful,  he  resigned 
his  mission  and  removed  to  England,  where  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  with  a  grow- 
ing influence  and  fame,  until  his  death  in  1816.^ 
Christ  Church,  with  its  congregation  of  about 
twenty  families  and  forty  communicants,  including 
a  sprinkling  of  "  collegians,"  fell  presently  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Eev.  AVinwood  Serjeant,  des- 
tined to  hold  permanently  the  ground  it  had  thus 
venturesomely  won. 

X.    CAMBRIDGE  IX' 1775. 

The  founding  of  Christ  Church,  which  from 
one  point  of  view  closes  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Eevolution,  may  be  taken,  from  an- 
other  point  of  view,  as  an  introduction  to  the 

*  Observations  on  the  Charier  and  Conduct  tfthe  Society  for 
Profmffating  the  Gptpel  in  Foreign  Parts, 

■  Mr.  Aptborp*8  youngest  daughter  was  married  to  a  son  of 
Arekdeacon  Paley;  and  their  son,  Frederick  Apthorp  Paley,  is 
1  professor  in  the  University  of  London. 


Bevolutionaiy  chapter  in  the  history  of  Cambridge. 
There  is  certainly' no  better  point  of  departure  for 
that  survey  of  the  town  in  its  social  aspects  which 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  part  it  phtyed  in  the  great  struggle.  The 
founders  of  the  church  already  named,  with  its  ten 
or  twelve  additional  families,  all  of  whom  were  in 
'^easv  circumstances,"  and  at  least  six  of  whom 
were  "possessed  of  ample  fortunes,"  made  "a 
superior  figure  to  most  in  the  country."^  Christ 
Church  wad  a  new  and  shining  centre  in  the  town ; 
and  the  social  and  political  atmbspliere  which  was 
concentrated  about  it  justly  invested  Cambridge, 
for  a  time,  with  the  not  over  enviable  title  of  "  the 
Tories' paradise." 

We  havfe  reached,  then,  a  suitable  point  for  a 
fresh  and  Somewhat  careful  survey  of  the  town,  in 
order  the  better  to  com])rehend  the  stagie  of  the 
dramatic  events  soon  to  follow. 

Upon  a  map  of  the  environs  of  Boston  in  1776 
the  territory  of  Cambridge  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  brosid  and  wholly  rural  tract  of  marsh-enveloped 
upland  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  unvexed  waters 
of  the  broad  Charles  Hiver  basin,  on  the  south  by 
the  Charles  Eiver  itself,  and  on  the  north  by 
Willis'  Creek,  now  Miller's  Eiver.  Cambridge 
proper  was  a  small  village  h^ing  well  back  towards 
the  western  confines  of  this  tract.  One  road  led 
from  it,  as  of  old,  southerly  towards  Roxbury; 
another  northeasterlv  to  Charlestown,  with  branches 
diverging  towards  the  pastures  and  farms  of  what 
are  now  Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge ;  while 
a  third  and  fourth  roads  led  away  northerly  towards 
the  farms  of  Menotomy,  Lexington,  and  Concord, 
and  westerly  towards  Watertown.  These  four 
great  highways  corresponded  substantially  to  the 
present  Brighton  Street,  Kirkland  Street,  North 
Avenue,  and  Brattle  Street.  Cambridge  was  em- 
phatically "  out  in  the  country,"  and  the  round- 
about ways  of  reaching  Boston  made  the  distance 
from  the  latter  not  less  than  eight  miles. 

Making  Harvard  Square  as  it  would  be  now 
our  place  of  departure,  we  must  imagine  its  limits 
straiter  than  at  present,  but  less  sharply  defined, 
and  its  area  digni6ed  if  not  encumbered  by  some 
objects  which  liave  long  since  passed  away.  The 
meeting-house,  the  court-house,  and  the  jail,  those 
three  factors  of  the  old  society,  were  all  here ;  and 
in  the  midst  stood  a  spreading  elm,  which  .only 
\rithin  a  few  vears  has  been  removed  to  accom- 
modate  the  necessities  of  horse-car  traffic.     Tlie 

^  ReT.  Winwood  Segcant. 
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,  town-pun^  also  was  here.  Just  out  of  the  Square, 
on  the  west  side  of  Brighton  Street,  was  Bradish's 
Tavern,  "  Tlie  Blue  Ajichor,"  a  house  of  repute 
and  popularity,  as  already  instanced  in  tliis  record. 
On  "  the  way  down  the  neck,"  lirst  to  be  passed  on 
the  rigiit  was  the  Apthorp  house,  occupied,  after 
tlie  rector's  departure  to  England,  by  Mr.  John 
Borland,  a  Boston  merchant ;  neit.  Colonel  Duvid 
Phips's,  the  large  house  still  standing  on  Arrow 
Street,  near  Bow,  known  in  later  years  as  tlte 
Wintbrop  place ;  and  below  this,  on  the  north  side 
of  he  road  ou  I  e  swell  of  land  now  b  u  dcd 
b  luman  a  id  B  g  low  s  reet.  e  spac  ou  m 
■  n  of  Ba  ph  Inma  mo  mpo  g  in  «e  f  and 
u  ound  ngs  p  aps  o  a  Fay 
ort  41  be  nd  woods  and  marshes  wa.  he 
esta  e  f  R  h  rd  Lechmere  ub  ta  y  he  Eas 
C  mb  dg    te  n  o  y     f    o-da        T  u 

,  ea  te       p  rt  of    he  town    s  nee  gro  nob 
m        li   L.  y  nhab  ed  pa      u  d    uled 

a  f  w  grea  farms  hooe  sola  ed  bu  d  ng  a  n 
redeemed  th  lai  dscape  from  be  ng  a  seen  g  as 
of  woodland  swamp  and  pas  ure 


Goit^  north  from  the  Square,  the  coli^  yud 
and  it:i  smalt  but  growing  family  of  bililitings 
filled  tlie  eye  on  the  right.  On  the  left,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  First  (Unitarian)  Society's  house  of 
worsliip  was  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Judf^ 
Trowbridge,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had  been 
at  ton  ley -general  of  the  province,  and  whose  lot  it 
was  to  preside  at  tike  trial  of  Captain  FrustoOi-tbe 
British  officer  concerned  in  the  Boston  Massacre 
of  1770.  Between  Ju^e  Trowbridge's  and  Christ 
Church  lay  the  old  burial-ground,  already  rich  his- 
toric. U  w'  I  he  bones  f  S  phe  Day  ,  and 
Samu  Green  a  d  E  h  Co  et  and  Thomas 
S  >a  an  Hen  y  Dunste  wi  h  o  lers  itheit 
ucc«  ors  n  he  nu   ure  of  he  ancie      own  — 

Ea  h      Ins  nartow  cell     re       laid. 
A  u  cd  Com  n  u    tood    he  smce  b- 

m  us     g  mbre     oo  ed  h  use        en    h    home  of 
J  na     n  Ha      g     flanked  probab      wi  h  a  tow 
Lomb  rdy  pop  ars  h    wes       The  n  rtUem 

f  Common  «  ma  ked  by  the  Water- 
house  hou<e  y  DC  up  ed  by  on  f  he  Vassall 
f  n       and  a    o   about  the  time  now  before  us  by 
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n    0  4  «  wkn   noted  H«a 


Bev.  'Winwood  Serjeant,  Mr.  AptUorp's  successor 
at  Christ  Church,  On  the  comer  of  llnson  and 
Garden  streets^ — Mason  Street  being  then  jwirt  of 
the  highway  to  AVatertown  —  where  in  recent  days 
his  risen  the  Sliepard  Memorial  Church,  stood  nn- 
other  two-storied  gambn^l-roofed  house,  the  home 
of  Deacon  Moore,  wliose  fumily  were   in  a  good 


position  to  obsene  the  memorable  erent  which  wfts 
Mion  to  take  place  under  tlie  great  elm'  before  their 
door.  Sucli,  in  brief,  were  the  chief  landmarks'oi 
the  Cuinmnn.  Clm^it  Church,  as  it  may  interest 
the  re;iil(T  to  know,  preserves  its  ancient  aspect 
inost  unchanged  to  the  present  day,  the  elotiga^ 
tion  of  the  building  in  1S57  having  h.irdly  altered 
the  general  effect. 
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Hie  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families  who  gave 
•ach  social  strength  and  standing  to  Christ  Church 
parish  were  for  tlie  most  part  congregated  in  a 
series  of  ample  and  luxurious  estates  so  stretciiiug 
along  on  Brattla  Strec;|b.  and  the.  highway  to  Water- 
town  as  to  wiijl^or  tha^  tivenue  j>ar  excellence  the 
title  of  ''Tory  fiomt,^  .It  was  also  soincj^imes  desig- 
nated as '' Church  iWw."  The  residences  pt  Mr. 
Fhips  and  Mr.  Inman^^ave  been  already  pointedl)uL, 
Mr.  William  iJmttle,  son  ofEev;  WiUiatii  Brattle, 
one  of  tlie  iespecte4  early  ministers,  of  tlie  First 
Parish,  was  noijnSeqf-the  Churcliihen  oftfidrtown, 
but  he  was  drawiv^  more  or  less  into*  collection 
with  them  by  his  t^r|  sympathies  and  services.  Tlie 
homestead  of  the  Brattle  family  embraced  ttfe  ])rc- 
cinct  where  nowcktimds  the  Univprsity  Press,  an4 
the  old  dwelling  still  oemains,  next  to  it  on  the 
west.  Tlie  grounds  around  were  spacious  piid 
beautiful.  Next  to  it,  beyond  Ash  Street,  in  the 
liouse  knoAirn  to  u%  ns  that  of  the  late  veTierable 
Samuel  Batcl^dbr,  lived  widow  Penelope  Ya«sall, 
whose  husband.  Colonel  Henry  Vassal!,  youngest 
brother  of  Colonel  John  Yassall,  had  died  in  1769. 
Across  the  street  stood  the  stately  mansion  built 
by  Colonel  John  Vassall's  son,  John  the  younger, 
about  1759,  sow  to  be  used  ns  Washington's  head- 
quarters, afterwards  known  as  thd,  Craigie  house, 
and  now  Mr.  Longfellow's  home.  At  fli^  comer  of 
Brattle  and  Sparks  streets  was  the  residence  of: 
Jonathan  Sewall,  built  by  Ricliard  Lechmere;  next 
to  the  comer  of  Appleton  Street,  oh  the  same  side 
of  the  way,  the. house  of  Judge  Joseph  Lee;  at 
the  comer  of  Fayerweather  Street,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Wells  house,  lived  Thomas  Payer- 
weather,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Captain  George 
Buggies  in  occupation ;  and  on  Elmwood  Avenue, 
then  a  part  of  theuWatertown  highway,  which  here 
made  a  sharp  serpentine  sweep  to  tjie  southward,' 
lived  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver.  All  these  fami- 
lies  —  Lechmere,  Phips,  Inman,  the  Vassalls,  Se\v- 
all,  Lee,  Buggies,  aiid  Oliver — were  tories ;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sewall,  wtre,  is  we  llavet 
seen,  prominenl  aiuong  the  founders  and  early  sup- 
porters of  Clirjs^. Church.  Mr.  Sewall  was  one  of 
the  wardens  of  that  churclt  in  1773 ;  while  other ' 
incumbents  of  that  office  from  17G2  to  1775  \^'ere 
David  Phijw,  John  Vassall,  .Robert  Temple,  Bich- 
ard  Lechmere,  Thomas  Oliver,' 'aiid  Joseph  Lee. 
Mr.  Temple  was  a  fitting  representative  of  a  circle. 
of  Christ  Church  families  who  lived  out  of  the 
town  proper.  His  residence  was  at  Ten  Hills,  now 
in  West  Somerville.    General  Isiiac  Boyall  lived  at 


Medford;  and  Benjamin  Faneuil  and  James  and 
Thomas  Apthorp,  brothers  of  the  Bev.  East  Ap- 
thorp,  in  wliat  is  now  Brighton. 

llie  social  tie  between  several  of  these  families 
was  further  strengtliened  by  curious  complications 
ol  relati6nship.  '  CoIquc^  John  Yassall,  senior,  mar- 
hed'one  daughter  cf  Lieutenant-Govemor  Spencer 
Phi|)s,  ^chard  Lechmere  a  Second,  and  Joseph  Lee 
a  thirdi  A  dahghter  of  Coloinel  Yassall  was  the 
wife  of  LieutenanMjovemor  Tlromas  Oliver.  Mrs. 
Penelope  Yassall,  widow  of  Ileniy,  was  a  daughter 
bt  Isaac  Boys^I  of  ]^edford.  Coloiiel  John  Yas- 
iall,  the  younger,  married  ^a' sister  ^of  Lieutenant- 
Govemor  Oliver,  Mrs.  Borland.  The  Baroness 
.  Biedescl;  wlt(>  with  her  captured  hi^band,  an  offi- 
cer of  Burgoyi|e's«army«  afterwards  occupied  en- 
forced qmhters^in  the  Sewall  house  at  tlie  comer 
of'  Bmttte  aiul  Sjiarks  streets,  thus  speaks  of  this 
social  circle  as  she  chanced  to  see  it :  — 

''  Never  had  I  chanced. Jtpon  su^h  an  agreeable 
situation.  Seven  familiesi^  who  were  connected 
with  each  other,  partly  by  the  ties'  of  relationship 
and  partly  by  affection,  had  he^  farms,  gardens, 
and  magnificent  houses,  and;  npt'far  off/plantations 
of  fmit.  Tlie  owners-'-of  Ihese  were  in  the  habit 
of  daily  meetitig  each  other  in  the  aftemoons,  now 
at  the  house  of  one  and  now  at^anotlier,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  m? rry  with  musib  and  the  dance,  — 
living  in  prosi)erity,  united  and  liappy,  until,  alas  I 
this  ruinous  war  separated  them,  and  left  all  their 
houses  desolate,  except  two,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  also  so6n  obliged  to  flee.'' 

Such  are , the  detail^  by  Wliich  we  may  constmct 
-a  tolerably*  full  view  of  the  sunny  landscape  of 
Cambridge  in  1775;  upon  whtch^  however,  the 
advancing  shadows  of  the  BeVolutiojiary  cloud  had 


already  begun  to  fall. 


^ 


XI.    PUEPAfeftlONS  FOR  CONFJ.ICT.    17W-m5. 

Tn  storm  .did  not  bufs^  until  the  spring,  of 
177Si,.but  as  early  as.  1761  the  ominous  mutter- 
ings  of  its  approach  were  heard.  In  that  year  the 
Btitnsh  Parliament  had  issued  the  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, empower^ig  officers  of  the  crown  in  the 
American  colouies  to  entar  buildiiigs  in  search  of 
merchandise  supposed  to  liaye  been  {imported  with- 
out'the  payment  of  duties ;  a^  in  1765,  by  further 
act  of  parliament,  the  obnoxious  provisions  of  the 
Stamp  Act  were  extended  to  the  colonies.  Massa- 
chusetts, by  voice  of  her  representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral Court  assembled,  under  date  of  October  29, 
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1765,  raised  a  vigorous  protest  against  this  en- 
croachment ;  but  may  we  not  look  to  Cambridge 
for  some  part  at  least  of  the  impulse  which  effected 
this  protest?  For  on  the  14th  of  October,  two 
weeks  before  this  action  of  the  General  Court  was 
taken,  the  citizens  of  the  town,  in  town-meeting 
convened,  "  Voted,  Tliat  (with  all  humility)  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  town,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  have  a  legal  claim  to  all  the  natural, 
inherent,  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen,  not- 
Avithstanding  their  distance  from  Great  Britain; 
that  the  Stamp  Act  is  an  infraction  upon  these 
rights,"  etc.;  and  summed  up  their  sentiments 
upon  the  matter  in  the  following  sturdy  and 
spirited  terms :  — 

"The  town,  therefore,  hereby  advise  their  representa- 
tives  by  no  means  whatsoever  to  do  any  one  thing  that 
may  aid  said  act  in  its  operation ;  but  that,  in  eonj unction 
with  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  use  their  intense  endeav- 
ors  that  the  same  might  be  repealed :  that  tliis  vote  be  re- 
corded in  tlic  Town  Book,  that  the  children  yet  unborn 
may  see  the  desire  tlieir  ancestors  had  for  their  freedom 
and  Iiappiness :  and  that  an  attested  copy  of  it  be  given  to 
said  representatives." 

Previous  to  the  above  date  the  town  had  for- 
mally and  officially  expressed  its  disapprobation 
of  tlie  riotous  proceedings  in  Boston  in  August, 
directed  against  Secretary  Oliver  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hutchinson,  though  it  now  instructed  its 
representatives  not  to  vote  any  public  money  to 
reimburse  the  Anctims  for  tbeir  damage,  notwith- 
standing the  governor's  recommendation  to  the 
General  Court  to  do  so.  Thus  tlie  head  souglit  to 
curb  the  passions  of  the  popular  heart. 

In  September,  1768,  the  town  sent  its  delegates 
to  the  convention  of  the  towns  of  the  province 
whicli  Boston,  in  view  of  Governor  Bernard's  re- 
fusal to  convene  the  legislature,  had  summoned 
to  meet  at  Faneuil  Hall.     Ninetv-five  towns  be- 
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sides  Cambridge  were  represented  in  that  conven- 
tion, her  delegates  being  Thomas  Gardner  and 
Samuel  Whittemore,  two  typic*d  patriots  of  their 
time.  Captain  AVhittemore,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  was  to  bear  his  musket  on  the  coming  lOtli 
of  April,  1775,  and  Colonel  Gardner  to  lay  down 
his  life  at  Bunker  Hill. 

In  May,  1769,  the  montli  before  the  deatli  of 
President  Holyoke,  the  coHege  halls  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whose  sitting  had  been  adjourned  to  Cambridge 
in  consequence  of  its  dignified  protest  against  as- 
sembling in  the  State  House  while  menaced  tliere 
by  the  strong  military  armament  which  had  arrived 


in  Boston  in  November  previous.  Tlie  legislatorB 
appear  to  have  occupied  tlie  college  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  riglit  of  eminent  domain,  there  beiiq; 
no  record  of  leave  either  asked  or  granted.*  Per- 
mission was,  however,  subsequently  obtained  to  use 
the  new  chapel  instead  of  the  old,  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  latter  proving  insufficient.  At  Com- 
mencement, Professor  ^Yintllrop  presiding  in  the 
stead  of  the  deceased  President  Holyoke,  the  house 
dined  M'lth  the  corporation  in  the  College  Hall. 

On  tlie  8th  of  Marcli,  1770,  the  solemn  tolling 
of  the  meeting-house  bell  fell  upon  the  waiting 
Cambridge  ear.  In  a  still  air  might  have  been 
detected,  mingling  with  it,  the  tones  of  the  bells 
in  Charlestown  and  Roxbury.  The  vkiitM  of  ike 
Bonton  Massacre  were  being  carried  to  their  burial 
in  mournful  procession  through  the  main  street  of 
Boston.  A  week  later  Governor  Hutchinson,  who 
had  succeeded  Governor  Bernard,  convened  the 
legislature  at  Cambridge  against  its  will.  Prefer- 
ring to  be  restored  to  "its  ancient  place,'*  —  the 
Court  House  in  Boston,  —  the  body  proceeded  to 
business  only  under  protest.  In  the  end  of  May 
a  new  legislature  was  convened  at  Cambridge, 
only  anew  to  remonstrate  against  being  dispossessed 
of  its  right  to  the  Town-House  in  Boston. 

By  1772  events  were  moving  with  rapidly  ac- 
celerating s])eed  towards  the  crisis,  and  Cambridge 
history  remained  fully  within  the  confines  of  the 
current.  In  November  steps  were  initiated  in  a 
Boston  town-meeting,  under  the  lead  of  Samuel 
Adams,  to  organize  a  system  of  "  Committees  of 
Correspondence  "  among  the  several  towns  of  the 
province.  Cambridge  joined  promptly  and  heartily 
in  the  movement,  and  in  town-meeting,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  despite  a  protest  from  the  mod- 
erator, the  cautious  ^Villiam  Brattle,  elected  as 
its  committee  of  correspondence  Captain  Samuel 
Whittemore,  Captain  Ebenezer  Stedman,  Captain 
Ephraim  Frost,  Captain  Eliphalet  Robbins,  Captain 
Tliomas  Gardner,  Joseph  Wellington,  Abraham 
ATatson,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  and  Samuel 
Tliatcher,  Jr.  "It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
we  now  inform  you,"  wrote  this  committee  a  few 
days  later  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  committee, 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  December  28, 
"that  we  think  the  meetinsT  was  as  full  as  it  has 
bi-en  for  the  choice  of  a  repn^sentative  for  a  number 
of  years,  if  not  fuller;  and  the  people  discovered  a 
glorious  spirit,  like  men  determined  to  be  free." 

Of  Cambridge's  committee  of  correspondence, 
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Captain  Whitteinore  was  a  sturdjr-mincled  -  and 
d>le-bodied  fanner  living  in  Menotomy,  on  the 
main  road,  near  Alewife  Brook.  For  sixteen  years 
prior  to  1762  he  had  been  a  selectman,  and  was  a 
daplain-  of  dragoons  in  his  early  days.  Captain 
Stedman  was  a  selectman  at  or  about  this  time. 
He  Uved  on  the  old  homestead,  which  had  been  in 
the  family  from  nearly  the  planting  of  the  town, 
between  Winthrop,  Holyoke,  Dunster,  and  Mount 
Attbiim  streets,  and  Iiad  kept  a  tavern  for  many 
years  oh  Mount  Aubtim  Street.  Mr.  Frost  and 
Mr.  Wellington  were  apparently  ^^lenotomy  farm* 
era.  Captain  Bobbinis  lived  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  Captain  Grardner  is  the  Colonel  Gardner 
already  referred  to.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  tanner, 
living  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  North  Avenue, 
near  Cogswell  Avenue.  Mr.  Sjbrhawk,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  known  fam^- 
ilies  of  the  town,  was  a  selectman.  Mr.  Thatcher 
Witt  the  son  of  a  weaver,  though  it  is  not  stated 
whether  he  followed  his  father's  trade.  He  in- 
herited the 'family  homestead  on  the  easterly  comer 
oJF  Mount  Auburn  Street  and  Coolidge  Avenue, 
afterwards  sold  to  Governor  Gerry;  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  resided  on  the  westerly 
ebmei^  of  Mount  Auburn  and  Brighton  streets. 
He  was  an  active  citizen.  None  of  these  men 
were  under  forty  years  of  age  at  this  time;  five 
of  them  were  above  fifty ;  one.  Captain  Whittemore 
was  seventy-six;  and  Captain  Stedman  and  Mr. 
Wellington  were  upwards  of  sixty. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1773,  the  Cambridge 
committee  of  correspondence,  in  convention  with 
committees  from  other  towns  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  joined  its  voice  with  theirs  in  advising 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  taxed  teas;  and  on 
the  26th  of  November,  at  a  very  full  meeting, 
the  town  adopted  a  series  of  ringing  resolutions, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens  sufficient  to 
show  the  spirit :  -- 

"^^t  a  virtuous  aod  steady  opposition  to  this  ministe- 
rial plan  of  governing  America  is  absolutely  necessary  t^ 
preserve  even  the  sliadow  of  liberty,  and  is  a  duty  wliich 
every  freeman'  in  America  owes  to  liLs  country,  to  luinsclf, 
and  to  his  posterity. 

..  ''  That  the  resolution  Uitely  come  hito  by  the  East  India 
Company,  to  send  out  their  tea  to  America,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  duties  on  its  being  lauded  here,  is  an  open 
attempt  to  enforce  the  ministerial  plan,  and  a  violent  attack 
npon  the  liberties  of  America. 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  oppose  this 
attempt 
"  That  whoever  shdl,  directly  or  indirectly,  couutenance 


this  attempt,  or  in  any  wise  aia  or  abet  in  unloading^ 
receiving,  or  vending,  the  tea  sent  or  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company,  while  it  remains  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  here,  a  an  enemy  to  America. 

**  That  this  town  can  no  longer  stand  idle  spcetators,  but 
are  ready,  on  the  sliortest  notice,  to  join  with  the  town  oC 
Boston  and  other  towns,  in  a^y  measure  that  may  be 
thought  proper,  to  deliver  ourselves  and  posterity  from 
slaverv." 

.1  Within  three  weeks  from  this  time  the  first 
entering  cargo  of  tea  was  thrown  overboard  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

The  enactment  by  parliament  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  speedily  followed,  and  close  ujx>n  this  came  v^ 
ameudmeut  of  the  cluirter  of  the  province,  trans^ 
ferring  the  appointment  of  the  council  from  the 
General  Court  to  the  king,  forbidding  the  con- 
vening of  town-meetings,  except  for, the  choice 
of  town,  officers,  without  the  permission  of  the 
governor,  with  other  measures  of  similar  import. 
Of  «the  new  council,  known  as  the  Mandamus 
Council,  because  constituted  by  royal  behest,  two 
members,  Samuel  Danforth  and  Joseph  Lee,  were 
residents  of  Cambridge,  as  was  also  Thomas  Oliver, 
the  new  lieutenant-governor.  The  last  two  names 
have  appeared  before  in  this  record.  Mr.  Danforth 
had  been  a  Cambridge  schoolmaster  in  early  life, 
and  was  now  living  on  the  easterly  side  of  Pun- 
ster Street,  between  Harvard  and  Mount  Auburn 
streets.  He  had  been  selectman  and  representa- 
tive by  turns,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
succession  a  member  of  the  old  council.  He.  had 
also  served  successively  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
register  of  probate,  judge  of  prpbate,  and  judge  ot 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  an  unde- 
monstrative Royalist.  ) 

In  August,  1774,  Mr.  William  Brattle,  who  had 
been  put  under  bonds  of  loyalty  to  the  crown 
by  being  appointed  major-general  of  the  militia 
throughout  the  province,  conveyed  infonnation  to 
General  Grage,  who  had  assumed  the  civil  general 
command  in  Boston,  that  the  towns  were  removing 
their  powder  from  the  powder-house  in  Charlestown. 
Tliis  magazine,  believed  to  have  been  originally  a 
windmill,  an  ancient  structure  even  in  Bevolu- 
tionary  times,  stood  on  what  was  known  as  Quarry 
Hill,  at  the  junction  of  roads  leading  to  Cambridge, 
Mystic,  and  Menotomy,  in  wliat  is  now  the  westejm 
part  of  Somerville.  General  Gage  determined  at 
once  on  removing  whatever  powder  was  left  to 
Castle  William,  in  the  harbor.  Early  on  the  n^om- 
ing  of  the  1st  of  September  an  expeditionary  force 
embarked  in  boats  at  Long  Wliarf  and  proceeded 
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to  the  spot  by  way  of  the  Mystic  River.  A  con-  I 
siderable  stock  of  powder  was  secured^  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  troops,  pusliing  on  to  Cambridge, 
took  possession  of  a  couple  of  field-pieces  which 
had  been  sent  there  for  the  use  of  the  militia.  The 
news  of  the  seizure  produced  an  intense  excitement. 
Of  what  followed  a  sufficiently  full  and  clear  account 
is  preserved  in  the  Boshn  Gazette,  The  entire 
county  took  the  alarm,  and  by  Thursday  evening 
large  numbers  of  men,  armed  and  provisioned,  w^re 
on  their  way  to  Cambridge.  That  same  evening  a 
noisy  rabble,  *'  mostly  boys'  and  negroes,''  sur- 
rounded the  house  of  Mr.  Jonatlian  Sewall,  the 
attorney-general,  on  the  corner  of  Brattle  and  S|)arks 
streets,  and,  "being  provoked  by  the  firing  of  a 
gun  from  a  window,  tliey  broke  some  glass,  but  did 
no  more  mischief.'' 

The  sound  of  this  disturbance  must  have  readied 
Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver,  farther  down  Brattle 
Street,  on  what  is  now  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  as 
early  as  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  (Fri- 
day) he^  was  on  his  way  to  Boston  to  carry  tidings 
to  General  Gage  of  "  the  true  state  of  matters  and 
the  business'  of  the  people."  At  tlie  same  time 
the  Cambridge  Committee  of  Correspondence,  con- 
fronted with  the  spectacle  on  the  Common  of  '*  some 
thousands"  of  men  who  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  sent  an  express  to  Charlestowh  and  Boston, 
summoning  the  respective  committees  to  Cambridge 
without  delay.  "  When  the  first  of  the  Boston 
committee  came  up;  they  found  some  thousands  of 
people  assembled  round  the  court-house  steps." 
The  court-house  occupied  substantially  the  site  of 
the  present  Lyceum  Hall,  on  the  western  side  of 
Harvard  Square.  The  venerable  Judge  Danforth, 
'  who  had  just '  bean  appointed  a  Mandslnius  Coun- 
cilor, was  in  the  midst  of  an  address  to  the  crowd, 
iising  the  steps  as  a  rostrum.  He  was  now  nearly 
seventy-seven.  Referring  to  his  advanced  age,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  be<m 
spent  in  the  public  service,  he  expressed  his  regret 
at  havirig  incurred  the  censure  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
but  assured  them  that,  in  deference  to  their  senti-  , 
ments>  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  council,  and 
that  he  would  never  thereafter  accept  any  office 
"  inconsistent  with  the  charter-rights  of  his  coun- 
try ";  in  token  of  which  he  handed  over  a  certifi- 
cate in  writing,  duly  signed  and  attested.  Judge 
Joseph  Lee  followed  with  a  like  declaration.  The 
"  body  "  then  signified  by  a  unanimous  vote  its 
"satisfaction"  with  the '* declarations  and  resig- 
^  niitions."     It  signified   also  its   ''abhorrence  of 


mobs,  riots,  and  the  destruction  of  private*  prop- 
erty." Colonel  Phips,  the  High  Sheriff  of  th^ 
county,  residing  at  East  Cambridge,  next  came 
forward,  and  defended  himself  for  giving  up  th^ 
powder  to  the  soldiery  the  day  before,  for  which 
act  he  was  duly  excused  on  the  ground  that, he  liad 
acted  in  ''  conformity  to  his  order  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.*'  At  the  same  time  he  .handed  in 
his  written  declaration  that  he  would  execute  no 
m.ore  precepts  that  should  be  sent  him  under  the 
new  acts  of  parliament  altering  the  constitution  of 
the  province,  and  that  h/e  would  recall  all  thet^extret 
he  had  sent  out  "  under  the  new  establishment." 

It  was .  now  probably  noon,  or  after,  and  Mr. 
Oliver  had  returned  from  Boston,  and  from  his 
interview  with  General  Gage.  It  became  his  turn 
to  appear  before  tlie  committee.  Being  both  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  president  of  the  counpil,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  double 
office  he  held,  and  the  peculiar  complications  undler 
which  he  thereby  labored;  yet  he  went  soifa^  as 
to  say  that  if  the  whole  province,  in.cong^^ss.  or 
otherwise,  should  desire  his  resignation,  %  shpujd 
be  forthcoming.  This  propositiqn  was  received 
with  favor,  and  the  committee  was  on  the  point  of 
communicating  it  to  ''the  body ,"<  when  an  run- 
looked-for  incident  interrupted  the  enforced  hi|T- 
mony  of  the  proceedings. 

"  Commissioner  Hallowell  ^  came  through  the 
town  on  his  way  to  Boston. .  The  sight  of  that 
obnoxious  person  so  inflamed  the  people,  that  in  a' 
f^v  minutes  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  horse- 
men were  drawn  up  and  proceeding  in  pursuit  of 
him  on  tiie  full  gallop.  Captain  Gardner  of  Cam- 
bridge first  began  a  parley  with  one  of  the  foremost, 
which  caused  them  to  halt  till  he  delivered  bis 
mind  very  fully  in  dissuasion  of  thcj  pursuit,  and 
was  seconded  bv  Mr.  Deavens  of  Charlestown  and 
Dr.  Young  of  Bostoii.  They  generally  observed 
that  the  object  of  the  body's  attention  that  day 
seemed  to  be  tlie  resignation  of  unconstitutional 
counsellors,  and  that  it  might  introduce  confusion 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  day  if  anything  else  was 
brought  upon  the  carpet  till  that  important  business 
was  finished,  and  in  a  little  time  the  gentlemen 
dismounted  their  horses  and  returned  to  the  body. 

"But  Mr.  Hallowell  did  not  entirely  escape,  as 
one  gentleman  of  a  small  stature  pushed  on  before 

^  Benjamin  Hallowell  ims  comptroller  of  the  custoint,  and,  as 
torh,  R  typically  unpopular  man  of  the  time.  Hit  house,  on 
Hanover  Street,  Boston,  had  heen  already  mohhed  in  1765  at  the 
tame  time  with  Lientenant- Governor  Hutrhinwm*t. 
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the  general  bod jj  and  followed  HalloweU,  who  made 
the  best  of  liis  way  till  he  got  into  Boxbnrv,  when 
mr.  — —  o?ertook  him  and  stopped  him  in  his 
chaise,  mr.  Hallowell  snapped  his  pistols  at  him^ 
bat  could  not  disengage  himself  from  him  till  he 
quitted  the  cliaise  and  mounted  his  ser\'ant*s  horse, 
on  which  he  drove  into  Boston  with  all  the  speed 
hecodld  make;  till,  the  horse  failing  within  the 
.gate^  he  ran  on  foot  to  the  daimp,  thro'  which  he 
spread  consternation,  telling  them  he  wats  pursued 
by  ^me  thousands  who  would  be  in  towti  at  his 
hciels,  and  destroy  all  friends  of  government  before 
them. 

•  **  A  gentleman  in  Boston,  observing  the  motion 
in  the  camp,  and  concluding  they  were  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  Cambridge  from  both  ends  of 
the' town,  communicated  the  alarm  to  Dr.  Roberts, 
then  at  Charlestown  Ferry,  who,  having  a  very 
fleet  horse,  brought  the  news  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  committee,  then  at  dinner.  The  intelligence 
was  instantly  diffused,  and  the  people  whose  arms 
were  nearest  sent  persons  to  bring  them,  while 
horsemen  were  despatched  both  ways  to  gain  more 
certain  advice  of  the  true  state  of  the  soldiery.  A 
greater  fervor  and  resolution  probably  never  ap- 
peared among  any  troops."  ^ 
-  This  momentary  panic  was  soon  over,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  bracing  the  committee  up  to  a  resolu- 
tion ''  to  leave  no  unconstitutional  officer  in  pos- 
sessibn  of  his  place."  A  paper  similar  to  tliose 
'signed  by  Judge  Danfortli  anJ  Judge  Lee  was 
drawn  up,  and  Mr.  Oliver  was  waited  on  en  maase 
at  his  house  on  the  Watertown  road,  for  his  signa- 
ture, which  he  surrendered  in  the  following  reluc- 
tant terms :  — 

*'  My  house  at  Cambridge  being  surrounded  by 
about  four  thousand  people,  in  compliance  with 
their  command  I  sign  my  name. 

"Thomas  Oliver." 

All  of  which  important  public  business  having 
been  thus  successfully  accomplished,  "  the  gentle- 
men from  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  Cambridge 
having  provided  some  refreshment  for  their  greatly 
fisitigued  brethren,  they  cheerfully  accepted  it,  took 
leave,  and  departed  in  high  good  humor  and  well 
satisfied." 

Altogsther  the  2d  of  September,  17  74-,  must 
have  been  a  stirring  dav  for  C;unbridi]^;  but  davs 
more  stirring  were  rapidly  approaching. 

Under  date  of  the  1st  of  September,  General 
Gage   had   issued   writs   convening   the    General 

1  Bottom  Gasf(te,Stpt  5,  1774. 


Court  at  Salem  on  the  Sth  of  October ;  but  just 
before  October  came  in  he  countermanded  the 
summons.  On  tlie  3d  of  October  the  inhabitants- 
of  Cambridge  gsive  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tives not  to  recognize  tiie  Mandamus  Council,  and 
to  their  selectmen  to  procure  a  carriage  for  the 
cannon  owned  by  the  to\i'n,  and  to  buy  a  second 
cannon,  with  ammunition  for  both ;  and  authorized 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  tiie  purchase  of  fifes, 
the  instruction  of  fifers,  the  wages  of  fifers  and 
drummers,  and '  the  "  refreshments  "  of  soldiers. 
On  the  Sth 'the  court  met  at  Salem,  according  to 
the  original  summons,  without  regard  to  the  sub- 
sequent order  of  General  Gage;  resolved  itself 
into  a  Provincial  Congress;  adjourned  first  to 
Concord,  where  John  Hancock  was.' chosen  presi- 
dent and  Benjamin  Lincoln  secretary,  and  then  to 
Cambridge,  where  it  assembled  on  the  17th,  first  in 
the  court-house  and  immediately  afterward  in  the 
meeting-house,  Mr.  Appleton  being  called  on  to 
ofiiciate  as  chaplain.  One  of  the  first  acts  was  the 
creation  of  two  important  executive  authorities  for 
the  province,  —  a  Committee  of  Safety  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supplies.  Tlie  Committee  of  Safety  were 
John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren,  Benjamin  Church, 
Richard  Dcvens,  Benjamin  White,  Joseph  Palmer, 
Abraham  Watson,  Azor  Orne,  John  Pigeon,  Wil- 
liam Heath,  and  Tliomas  Gardner.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee of  Supplies  were  Elbridge  Gerry,  David 
Cheever,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Moses  Gill,  and  Ben- 
jamin Hall.  Of  these,  Abraham  Watson,  John 
Pigeon,  and  Thomas  Gardner  were  Cambridge  men. 
Mr.  Pigeon  was  one  of  the  original  Christ  Church 
coterie,  but  had  now  espoused  the  patriotic  cause. 
Besides  appointing  these  committees,  the'  congress 
adopted  a  ])lan  for  organizing  and  maintaining  the 
militia,  and  authorized  the  collecting  of  militaiy 
stores. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolution  were 
now  fairly  in  operation.  Military  organization 
went  forward  in  the  towns  at  large,  and  military 
stores  began  to  accumulate  at  Concord  and  Worces- 
ter. In  February,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress 
ii-as  again  in  session  in  Cambridge,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  were  appointed  to  watch  for  sus- 
pected movements  of  British  troops  toward  Con- 
cord. General  Gage^s  officers  were  known  to  be 
out  in  disguise,  studying  the  posture  of  affairs  in 
the  towns  and  making  plans  of  the  roads.  In 
addition  to  the  legislative  committee,  John  Pigeon 
was  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  of  which 
he  was  clerk,  to  establish  a  nightly  watch  over 
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the  stores  at  Concord^  and  to  provide  nunns 
for  their  removal  at  a  moment's  warning,  as  well 
as  to  arrange  a.  system  of  couriers  in  Cambridge,  in 
Charlestown,  and  in  Boxbury,  to  alarm  the  country 
if  occasion  should  arise. 

Cambridge,  so  soon  to  be  the  fortified  camp  of 
the  first  Bevolutionar^r  army,  was  thus  erected  into 
a  post  of  observation  and  Erection. 


XII.    THE  CAMBRIDGE  CHAPTER  OF    THE  REVO- 
LUTION. 1775-1776. 

Placing  ourselves  in  imagination  in  Cambridge 
at  the  juncture  of  affairs  which  we  have  now 
reached,  let  us  try  to  observe  tlie  progress  of 
events  as  they  must  have  api)eared  to  the  actual 
spectator  at  that  point. 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  general  attention  had 
become  concentrated  along  the  line  leading  from 
Boston  out  through  Charlestown,  or  by  way  of 
Boxbury,  through  Cambridge,  to  Menotomy,  Lex- 
ington, and  Concord ;  surmise  having  settled  down 
into  a  certain  expectation  that  the  military  stores 
at  Concord  would  be  the  next  object  of  seizure  on 
the  part  of  General  Gage.  On  the  17th  of  April 
the  Committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies  came  down 
from  Concord  to  Wetherby's  tavern  at  Menoto- 
my, and,  in  view  of  some  suspicious  movements 
which  Iiad  been  noted  in  Boston,  order  was  given 
to  secrete  the  cannon  then  at  Concord,  and  remove 
some  of  the  stores  to  Sudbury  and  Groton.  This 
was  on  Monday.  On  Tues<lay  a  party  of  British 
officers  dined  in  Cambridge.  Their  presence  served 
as  anotlier  straw  to  show  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  excite  still 
more  the  already  excited  mind  of  the  town.  The 
committees  were  in  session  the  same  day  in  Me- 
notomy ;  and  the  two  circumstances  together  gave 
Cambridge  enough  to  think  of. 

That  night  the  lantern  was  hung  out  from  the 
North  Church  stee])le  in  Boston  as  the  signal  that 
the  British  were  coming,  and  Paul  Bevere  set  out 
on  his  midnight  ride. 

Cambridge  soil  was  the  first  to  feel  the  advan- 
cing tread  of  the  invader.  The  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  em- 
barked in  boats  at  Boston  a  little  before  midnight, 
and  crossed  over  to  Lechmere's  Point,  whence  it 
took  up  its  line  of  march  across  the  marshes  to 
wliat  is  now  Milk  Street,  Somerville,  and- entered 
North  Avenue  by  Beech  Street,  passing  around 
the  corner  on  which  the  old  Davenport  Tavern 


stood.  The  tradition  is  that  an  alarm  was  speedOjr 
given  to  the  centre  of  the  town  from  Lechipere'f 
Point,  and  the  muster-roU  of  the  Cambridge,  com- 
pany of  the  militia  says  that  it  **  marched  on  the 
alarm,''  and  credits  it  with  twenty-eight  miles  out 
and  back,  which  would  cover  the  distance  to  and 
from  Concord.  "  There  is  good  reason  to  believe," 
says  Paige,  "  that  the  Cambridge  militia  pursued 
the  foe  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  fully  partici- 
piited  in  the  ])erils  and  glory  of  that  day.''  The 
company  referred  to  was  commanded  by  Samuel 
Thatcher,  and  had  on  its  roll  a  total  of  seventy- 
seven  names.  Among  them  are  three  Dicksons, 
four  Frosts,  and  five  Wyeths ;  also  three  "  schobrs/^ 
meaning  thereby  students  of  the  college;  and  two 
negroes.  It  would  appear  that  only  one  of  the 
"  scholars,'*  namely,  Edward  Bangs,  of  the  class 
of  1777,  actually  rendered  ser\'ice  on  this  dav.  He 
was  spending  the  spring  vacation  in  Cambridge, 
and  ''  on  the  19th  of  April,  as  spon  as  intelligence 
of  the  hostile  movement  was  received,  he  hastily 
equipped  himself  from  the  armory  of  ,the  college 
comjxmy,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
fought  gallantly,  during  the  day."  ^ 

Later  in  the  morning,  while  the  air  must  have 
been  thick  with  rumors  respecting  the  progress  of 
events  along  the  Menotomy  road  to  Lexington  and 
Concord,  there  was  a  temporary  excitement  of 
some  intensity  around  the  Great  Bridge,  across 
the  Charles  River,  on  the  road  to  Roxbury.  March-,, 
ing  over  this  road,  coming  toward  Can^bridge,.. 
appeared  in  due  time  the  reinforcements  under 
Lord  Percv,  which  had  left  Boston  about  nine  , 
o'clock,  in  response  to  a  message  to  General  Gage 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.  The  planks  were 
first  removed  from  the  bridge  and  piled  on  the 
causeway  on  the  Cambridge  side,  by  order  of  the 
selectmen,  to  impede  the  advance  of  these  rein- 
forcements; and  again,  later  in  the  day,  as  General 
Heath  says,  by  his  order,  to  impede  the  retreat  of 
the  British,  should  they  attempt  to  reach  Boston 
by  that  way.  In  the  first  case  the  planks  were 
unluckily  left  within  too  easy  reach,  and  the  bridge 
was  soon  made  passable. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  follow  the  Cam- 
bridge men  to  Lexington  and  Concord ;  nor  hardly 
is  it  our  duty, to  study  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
as  they  tunied  on  the  plains  of  Menotomy.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  all  along  through  the  western 
part  of  Cambridge  the  retreating  British  suffered 
their  severest  losses.     Paige  says,  "The  carnage 

'  Lincoltt't  History  cf  Worttder,  . 
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ifiA  greater  in  tliis  town  than  in  any  other.  .... 
As  faiany  as  four  native  citizens  were  killed  on  the 
sbutiierly  side  of  North  Avenue^  a  few  feet  east- 
wardly  from  Spruce  Strctet^  near  the  house  then 
owned  by  Jacob  Watson.  These  four^  with  the 
twenty-two  shiin  in  the  northwest  precinct^  make  a 
total  of  twenfy-sixy  ^-  more  tlian  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  Americans  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 
oti  that  memorable  dav." 

Tlie  Cambridge  casualties  proper  were  as  follows : 
kilted^  William  Marcy,  Moses  Richardson,  Jolm 
'Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman,  and  Jason 
Winship ;  wounded,  Samuel  Whittemore ;  miss- 
ing, Samuel  Frost  and  Seth  Russell.  Marcy 
was  a  laborer,  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  William  Knee- 
land  ;  tradition  says,  a  man  of  feeble  intellect,  who 
was  sitting  perched  upon  a  fence,  enjoying  the 
spectacle  as  if  it  were  a  sham  fight,  when  he  was 
shot.  Richardson  was  a  carpenter,  living  at  the 
northeasterly  angle  of  Holmes  Place.  Hicks  lived 
on  the  southeasterly  comer  of  Dunster  and  Win- 

'  throp  streets.  Tliese  three  men  were  all  killed  near 
the  same  spot,  —  North  Avenue,  near  the  easterly 
aid  of  Spruce  Street.  Mr.  Hicks^s  son,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  was  sent  by  his  mother -in  the  afternoon 
to  look  for  his  father,  who  had  been  out  since 

'  rooming,  and  found  his  dead  body  and  those  of 
Marcy  and  Richardson  lying  together.  Russell 
was  a  Menotoniy  man.  He  had  made  a  breast- 
work at  his  gate  with  bundles  of  shingles,  and  was 
shot  and  bayoneted  in  his  own  doorway.  Winship 
and  Wyman  were  killed  at  Cooper's  tavern,  in  Me- 
notoray.  Frost  and  Russell  were  taken  prisoners. 
Hie  wounded  Captain  Whittemore  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  day.  Though  an  old  man,  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
answer  the  summons,  hastening  from  his  house  on 
the  main  street,  near  tlie  Menotomy  River,  armed 
with  a  gun  and  a  horse-pistol.     "  If  I  can  only  be 

*  the  instrument  of  killing  one  of  my  country's  foes," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  die  in  peace.''  * 

''On  the  retum  of  the  troops  he  lay  behind  a 
stone-wall,  and,  discharging  a  gun,  a  soldier  imme- 
diately fell;  he  then  discharged  his  pistol,  and 
killed  another;  at  whicli  instant  a  bullet  strack 
his  face  and  shot  away  part  of  his  cheek-bone, 
on  which  a  number  of  the  soldiers  ran  up  to 
the  wall,  and  goiged  their  malice  on  his  wounded 
head.  Thev  were  heard  to  exclaim,  'We  have 
killed  the  old  rebel ! '  About  four  hours  after  he 
was  found  in  a  mangled  situation ;  his  head  was 

1  Co/umkuim  CesUiM^t,  Febnury  6.  1793. 


coTered  with  blood  from  the  wounds  of  the  bayo- 
nets, which  were  six  or  eight ;  but  providentially 
none  penetrated  so  far  as  to  destroy  him.  His  hat 
-and  clothes  were  shot  through  in  many  places;  yet 
he  survived  to  see  the  complete  overthrow  of  his 
enemies,  and  Ids  country  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  independence.''  ^ 

He  died  on  the  2d  of  Februarv,  1793. 

Cambridge  property  suffered  some  damage  on 
this  day,  as  was  definitely  ascertained  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Provincial  Congress,  sitting  a  £ew 
weeks  later.  That  to  buildings  was  estimated,  at 
£76  5«.  6(L]  tliat  to  goods  and  chattels,  £1108 
13#.  \d.}  tliat  to  the  meeting-house  and  school- 
house  in  the  North  Prepinct^  including  property  car- 
ried off,  £17  10^.;  being  a  total  of  £1203  sir.  Id. 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  for 
nearly  a  year  Cambridge  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  army,  and  presented  all  the  aspects 
of  ^  fortified  camp.  Its  territory  was  the  luu^k- 
ground  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  base 
line  of  the  siege  of  Boston;  its  buildings  were 
tumed  into  barracks  for  the  soldiery  or  hospitab 
for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  within  its  precincts  the 
commander-in-chief  first  unsheathed  his  sword, 
and  here  he  established  his  temporary  home. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  was  fought 
on  Wednesday,  by  whose  evening  hours  the  dis- 
comfited British  had  accomplished  their  retum  to 
a  position  of  safety  on  Bunker  Hill,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  the  fieet.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
the  fragments  of  a  mde  army  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men  had  assembled  in  Cambridge, 
General  Artemas  Ward  in  command,  with  his 
headquarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hast- 
ings on  the  Common,  before  described.*  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  were  also  established  here.  Some 
of  the  college  buildings  were  emptied  of  students 
and  given  up  to  the  troops;  and  officers  were 
lodged  in  private  houses,  including  the  President's. 
Even  Christ  Church  and  the  Apthorp  palace  were 
put  to  a  similar  purpose,  greatly  to  the  damage 
of  the  former.  Fortifications  were  begun,  some  of 
the  earliest  leading  fn)m  the  college  yard  towards 
the  river.  There  could  be  of  course  no  carrying 
on  of  college  exercises  under  such  circumstances, 
and  order  was  given  by  the  General  Court .fpr.  the 
removal  of  the  library  and  apparatus  to  Andover. 

Through  May  the  organization  and  consolidation 
of  the  little  army  steadily  progressed,  and  Cam- 

^  C^humbiam  Cntiuel, 
*  See  engnnng  on  p.  837. 
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bridge  tni$  still  alive  with  the  'varied  objects  and 
events  incident  to  such  a  situation.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  June  the  military  position  had  become  well 
defined^  and  Cambridge  was  fixed  as  the  seat  of 
the  centre  division  of  the  American  forces  around 
Boston;  the  right  wing^  under  General  Thomas, 
being  at  Boxbury,  the  left  at  Chelsea^  Medford, 
and  Charlestown.  * 

"It  [the  centre  division]  consisted  of  fifteen 
Massachusetts  foments ;  the  battalion  of  artillery, 
hardly  organized,  under  Colonel  Gridley ;  and  Gen- 
eral Putnam's  regiment,  with  other  Connecticut 
troops.  'They  were  quartered  in  the  colleges,  in 
'the  church,  and  in  tents.  Most  of  the  Connecti- 
cut troops  were  at  Inman's  Farm;  part  of  Little's 
regiment  was  at  the  tavern  in  West  Cambridge; 
Patterson's  regiment  was  at  the  breastwork  near 
Prospect  Hill;  and  a  large  guard  was  at  Lech- 
mere's  Point"  1 

On  Friday  evening,  the  16th  of  June,  tliere  was 
a  stir  in  the  Cambridge  camp.  Parts  of  three  regi- 
ments and  a  detail  of  two  hundred  Connecticut 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  parade  on  the  Common 
at  six  o'clock.  They  were  furnished  with  packs 
and  blankets,  and  twenty- four  hours'  rations.  A 
detachment  of  artillery  was  included  in  the  order. 
The*  whole  force  numbered  about  1 ,200  men,  and 
was  under  command  of  Colonel  William  Prescott 
of  Peppei^ll,  whose  directions  were  not  to  be  coni- 
'muni^ed  until  he  had  passed  Cliarlestown  Neck. 
At  nine  o'clock,  after  a  fer>'ent  and  impressive 
prayer  by  President  Langdon  of  Harvard,  tlie 
expedition  set  out  on  its  mysterious  march.  It 
proved  to  be  a  march  to  Charlestown,  and  this  was 
the  eve  of  the  memorable  battle  <if  Bunker  Hill, 
more  famous,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  Bevo- 
lution. 

Other  troojis  followed  out  of  Cambridge  the 
next  morning,  —  the  moniing  of  the  eventful.  17th 
of  June,  —  notwithstanding  General  Ward's  fear 
that  an  attack  on  Cambridge  was  meditated  by 
General  Gage.  As  tlie  first  cannonadimir  of  the 
day  began,  Cambridge  held  its  breath ;  Avhile,  as  it 
became  known  that  the  British  had  actually  crossed 
to  Charlestown,  something  like  a  panic  set  in. 
The  letter  of  an  eyewitness  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  moment :  — 

"Just  after  dinner  on   Saturday,  17th  nit.,  I 

'   was  walking  out  from  my  lodginirs  quite  calm  and 

composed,  and  all  at  once  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 

and  bells  rang,  and  a  great  noise  in  Cambridge. 

*  Frothingfatm,  Sieffp  cf  Bottom. 


Captain  Putnam,  came  by  on  full  gallop.  -W)^t 
is  the  matter?'  says  L  'Have  you  not  beard?' 
'  No.'  '  Why,  the  regulars  are  landing  at  Charles- 
town,' says  hey '  and  father  says  you  must  all  meet, 
'and  march  immediately  to  Bunker  Hill  to  oppose 
the  enemy.'  I  waited  not,  but  ran  and  got  mj 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  hastened  to  my  com- 
pany (who  were  in  the  church  for  barracks),  and 
found  them  nearlv  readv  to  march.  We  soon 
marched,  mi\\  our  frocks  and  trousers  on  over  our 
other  clothes  (for  our  company  is  in  unifonn 
wholly  blue,  turned  up  with  red),  for  we  w^re 
loth  to  expose  ourselves  by  our  dress ;  and  do^m 
we  marched.*' 

"  Tlie  bell  was  ringing,"  says  another  cyc-w^t- 
ness,  Simeon  Noyes,  also  quoted  by  Frothingham ; 
''  our  adjutant,  Stephen  Jenkens,  rodejup  and  hi|l- 
looed,  '  Turn  out !  turn  out  I  the  enemy  's  all 
landed  at  Charlestown  I '" 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  to  transform  Cambridge  as  a  camp  into 
Cambridge  as  a  hospital.  Among  other  houses 
taken  sooner  or  later  for  this  purpose  were  l^r. 
Fayerweather's  and  Lieutenant-Govempr  01iver*s 
on  Brattle  Street,  Colonel  Yassall's,  and  a  Mr. 
Hunt's. 

Within  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
General  George  Washington,  who  had.  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Second  Continental  Congress  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  .Continental  army,  left 
Philadelphia  to  assume  the  command.  He  came 
by  way  of  New  York  and  Springfield,  receiving 
news  of  the  battle  at  the  former  place,  ai|d  being 
met  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Provin- 
cial Congress  at  the  latter.  On  th^  2d  of  July, 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  entered 
Cambridffe  bv  the  Watcrtown  road,  "  escorted  bv 
a  cavalcade  of  citizens  and  a  troop  of  light-horse,'* 
and  proceeded  to  the  Hastings  house,  wherq  tem- 
porary quarters  had  been  provided  fpr  him.  .    .  • 

The  massive  stone  beneath  the  Washington  Elm, 
in  Garden  Street,  opposite  Mason,  commemorates 
in  terms  familiar  to  the  reader  the  picturesque  his- 
toric event  which  took  place  on  that  spot  the  day 
following,  and  which  has  forever  consecrated  it  ,as 
one  of  the  shrines  of  Cambridge :  — 

Under  this  Trie 
'  Washingtox 
First  took  Coxvakd 
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A  platform  was  subseqaentlj  erected  aloft  in 
the  branches  of  the  tree ;  a  '^  crow's  nest/'  whence 
Washington  with  his  glass  might  survey  the  coun- 
try around. 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  Cambridge  interior  at 
this  juncture  has  been  left  by  Bev.  William  Em- 
erson.   We  quote  from  Frotliingham :  — 

'^  There  is  great  overturning  in  the  camp,  as  to 
order  and  regularity.  New  lords,  new  laws.  The 
Generals  Washington  and  Lee  are  \x\m\  the  lines 
every  day.  New  orders  from  his  Excellency  are 
lead  to  the  respective  regiments  every  morning 
after  prayers.  The  strictest  govemdient  is  taking 
place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  offi- 
cers and  soldiers.  Every  one  is  made  to  know  his 
place,  and  keep  in  it,  or  be'  tied  up  and  receive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes,  according  to  liis  crime. 
Thousands  are  at  work  every  day  from  four  till* 
eleven  o*clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  work  has  been  done.  The  lines  are  ex- 
tended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  .Mystic  Biver,  so 
thai  very  soon  it  will  be  morally  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  get  between  the  works,,  except  in  one 
place,  which  is  supposed  to  be  left  purposely  un- 
fortified, to  entice tfa^  enemyout  of  their  fortresses. 
Who  would  have  ^faouel^t,  twelve  months  past, 
that  all  Cambridge  and  ^arlestown  would  be  cov* 
ered  oyer  with  American  camps,  and  cut  up  into 
forts  and  intrenchments,  and  ^  all  th^  lands,  fields, 
orchards,  laid  common,  —  horses  and  cattle  feed- 
ing in  the  choicest  mowing  land,  whole  fields  of 
com  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  lai^  parks  of 
well-regulated  locusts  cut  down  for  firewood  and 
other  public  uses  ?  This,  I  must  say,  looks  a  little 
mielaucholy.  My  quarters  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
fitmous  Prospect  Hill,  where  such  great  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps.  They 
are  as  different  in  their  form  as  the  owners  are  in 
their  dress ;  and  every  tent  is  a  portraiture  of  the 
temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it. 
Some  are  made  of  boards,  and  some  of  sail-cloth. 
Some  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other.  Again, 
others  are  made  of  stone  and  turf,  brick,  or  brush. 
Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry ;  others  curiously 
wrought  with  doors  and  windows,  done  with 
wreaths  and  withes,  in  the  manner  of  .a  'basket. 
Some  are  your  proper  tents  and  marquees,  looking 
like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In  these  are 
the  Bhode-Islanders,  who  are  furnished  with  tent- 
equipage  and  everything  in  the  most  exact  English 
atyk.*' 


The  days  and  weeks  following  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  were  diligently  improved  for  perfect- 
ing the  organization  of  the  army  and  carrying 
forward  the  forrifications ;  with  more  of  the  cus- 
tomary diversifying  incidents  of  reconnoisauce  and 
skirmish.  Tlie  centre  division  of  the  army,  under 
General  Putnam,  was  arntnged  in  two  brigades  of 
six  regiments  each,  all  but  one  made  up  of  ilassa- 
chusetts  men.  At  various  times  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  Lechmere's  Point  was  occupied 
and  strongly  fortified,  and  two  batteries  were 
thrown  up  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Charles 
Biver  to  the  southwest,  one  of  which,  known  as 
Fort  Washington,  has  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  is  one  ^f  the  cherished  localities  of  the  mod- 
em city.  There  was  ''a  strong  intrenchment^^  at 
Sewall's  Farm,  and  a  complete  series  of  detached 
forts  and  redoubts  stretched  across  the  neck  from 
the  Mysrio  to  the  Charles,  as  thus  described  by 
Drake  :*^ 

^'Of  the  former  there  were  three,  numbered 
from  right  to  left.  No.  1  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Charles  Biver,  at  the  point  where  it  makes 
a  southerlv  bend.  Next  was  a  redoubt  situated  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  main  street  leading  to 
the  college,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  Putnam 
^Street.  .  .  .  .Connected  with  this  redoubt  were  the 
Cambridge  lines,  called  No.  2.,  a  series  of  redans, 
six  in  numbes,  joined  together  by  curtains.  These 
were  carried  across  the  road,  and  up  the  slopes  of 
what  was  theii  called  Butler's,  since  known  as 
Dana  Hitl,  terminating  at  their  northerly  extremity 
in  another  redoubt,  situated  on  the  crest  and  in 
the  angle  of  Broadway  and  Maple  Avenue,  on  the 
Greenough  estate.  The  soil  being  a  hard  day, 
the  earth  to  build  this  work  was  carried  from  the 
lower  ground  on  the  Hovey  estate  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  To  the  north  of  Cambridge  Street  a  breast- 
work was  continued  in  a  northeasteriy  direction 
through  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey's  nursery.  Cannon- 
shot  and  other  vestiges  of  military  occupation 
have  been  unearthed  there  by  Mr.  Hovey.  A 
hundred  yards  behind  this  line,  but  of  less  extent, 
was  another  rampart  of  earth,  having  a  ienailley 
or  inverted  redan,  in  the  centre.  The  right  flank 
rested  on  the  main  road,  which  divided  the  more 
advanced  work  nearly  at  right  angles.  Bemains 
of  these  works  have  existed  within  twenty- five 
years  [of  1873].. 

'^  Continuing  to  trace  the  lines  eastward, — 
their  general  direction  being  from  east  to  west,  — 
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we  find  tliat  too  little  half-moons  were  thrown 
up  on  each  side  of  the  Charlestown  road,  at  the 
point  where  it  crossed  the  west  branch  of  Willis' 
Creek 

*'  Tlie  advanced  post  of  the  Americans  on  old 
Charlestown  road,  which  M'as  meant  to  secure  the 
camps  on  this  side^  was  near  the  point  where  it  is 
now  intersected  by  Beacon  Street.  It  was  distant 
about  five  eighths  of  a  mile  from  Cambridge  Com- 
mon. The  road,  which  has  here  been  straightened, 
formerly  curved  towards  the  north,  crossing  the 
head  of  the  west  branch  of  Willis'  Creek  (Miller's 
River),  by  what  was  called  Pillon  Bridge.  .  •  •  . 
The  works  at  Pillon  Bridge  were  on  each  side  of 
the  road ;  that  on  the  north  running  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill  now  crossed  by  Park  Street,  and 
occupying  a  commanding  site.'' 

Through  the  summer  of  1775  there  were  con- 
siderably fewer  than  10,000  soldiers  actually  quar- 
tered in  Cambridge,  and  of  these  probably  not  more 
than  6,000  were  at  any  one  time  fit  for  duty. 
Patriotism  was  not  wholly  equal  to  the  situation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  Coimecticut 
troops  manifested  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  be- 
cause of  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  bountv.  A  few 
men  were  killed  here  and  there  by  stray  cannon- 
shots  thrown  over  into  the  town  by  the  enemy. 
The  general  health,  however,  was  good,  provisions 
were  plenty,  and  the  only  drawbacks  seemed  to  be 
the  scarcity  of  powder,  and,  as  winter  came  on,  a 
lack  of  firewood.  Tlie  fences  and  the  trees  of  the 
vicinity  suffered  badly  in  supplying  the  latter  de- 
ficiency. 

On  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  the 
college  had  dispensed  with  a  public  Commence- 
ment this  summer,  and  contented  itself  with  the 
conferring  of  degrees  by  "  general  diploma '' ;  and 
in  the  autumn  the  work  of  the  new  college  year 
was  begun  at  Concord,  where  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  were  pro- 
vided, and  whither  the  library  and  apparatus  were 
transported  from  Andover,  where,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  had  been  removed.  While  the  army 
was  busy  over  its  intrenchments  and  with  its  skir- 
mishes and  expeditions,  the  selectmen  were  hunting 
up  guns  to  supply  soldiers  who  were  yet  unarmed, 
and  the  town  was  protesting  against  the  abuses  of 
which  the  army  contractors  were  showing  them- 
selves guilty. 

Meantime  General  Washington,  not  finding  the 
permanent  quarters  which  had  been  finally  secured 
for  him  in  the  president's  house  suited  to  his 


wants,  had  been  established  at  Colonel  YaaaalPs, 
on  Brattle  Street.  Here  he  remained  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  departure  of  the  army  the 
following  spring.  The  southeast  chamber  he  se- 
lected to  sleep  in,  and  the  room  beneath  for  his 
business  apartment.  About  him  here  he  gathered 
his  military  family,  and  here  he  set  up  the  august 
and  stately  private  and  official  life  which  well 
became  his  character  and  position.  Here,  too,  he 
was  joined  by  Mrs.  Washington,  who  came  riding 
into  Cambridge  from  Virginia  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, having  for  companions  Mrs.  Gates,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Custis,  and  George  Lewis.  On 
Sunday,  the  3d  of  September,  it  is  noted  that  the 
General  attended  public  worship  at  the  parish 
meeting-house,  Mr.  Appleton's,  the  Eev.  Abiel 
Leonard  preaching  to  the  troops.  On  a  later 
occasion,  probably  the  last  Sunday,  which  waa  also 
the  last  day,  of  the  year,  he  was  present  with  his 
family  at  Christ  Church,  where,  at  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's request,  service  was  read  by  Colonel  William 
Palfrey.  The  church  had  only  just  been  vacated 
by  the  troops,  and  was  in  a  sorry  condition.  Mr. 
Serjeant,  the  rector,  was  a  fugitive. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  signalized  bj 
the  unfolding  to  the  army  in  Cambridge  of  the  new 
Union  flag  of  tliirteen  stripes,  —  the  first  national 
symbol  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Boston  still  lay 
yonder  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Cambridge  still  main- 
tained its  fortified  character  and  menacing  attitude 
toward  the  beleaguered  town.  The  disposition  of 
troops  was  substantially  unchanged.  In  February 
a  stir  was  occasioned  throughout  the  camp  by  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Knox,  with  a  train  of  forty-two 
sleds  loaded  with  artillery,  dra^n  by  eighty  yoke 
of  oxen.  It  was  the  artillery  from  Crown  Point 
on  the  Hudson,  pluckily  transported  by  &  ^low 
and  toilsome  route  through  Great  Barrington  and 
Springfield.  Tliere  were  more  than  fifty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  besides  upwards  of  a  ton  of  lead  and 
a  barrel  of  flints.  It  was  a  great  acquisition  for 
the  army  in  view  of  its  offensive  plans  in  the 
direction  of  Boston.  The  works  at  Lechmere's 
Point  Mere  at  once  properly  equipped,  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  the  booming  of  cannon  and  mortar 
announced  for  miles  around  that  the  bombardment 
of  Boston  had  begun.  The  bull  which  was  lodged 
so  long  in  the  wall  of  the  old  Brattle  Street  meet- 
ing-house was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  thrown  at 
this  time.^ 

This  fire,  which  was  participated  in  by  batteries 
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in  Boxbuiy  and  Chariestown^  was  intended  by 
General  Washington  as  a  cbver  for  a  movement  to 
occupy  Dorchester  Heiglits,  which  was  successfully 
accomplished  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  For  the 
moment  a  sortie  and  attack  by  the  British  were 
confidently  expected,  and  four  thousand  picked  men 
were  on  parade  at  Cambridge  to  meet  the  emer* 
gency.  But  circumstances  uiterfered^  and  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  followed  instead.  On  the 
17th,  as  the  British  moved  out,  the  whole  Ameri- 
eaa  camp  was  on  foot  to  move  in,  and  by  the  20th 
the  town  was  once  more  in  rightful  possession. 
The  military  days  of  Cambridge  were  ended. 
.:  Washington  left  for  New  Yprk  on  the  4th  of 
April,  but  it  was  reserved  to  Cambridge  to.^  liave 
one  more  visit  from  him.  Tliis  was  in  1789, 
when  he  spent  about  an  hour  at  his  old  quar- 
ters, and  received  a  salute  from  the  militia  on  the 
Common. 


XIII.    C0LLS6B  RECOVERY  AND  GROWTH. 

1776- 18S6. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  college  was 
a  principal  sufferer  by  the  military  occupation  of 
Cambridge,  and  its  slow  recovery  from  the  damages 
of  war,  and  accompanying  growth  into  an  advanced 
strength  and  influence,  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
shape  to  Cambridge  history  in  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Revolution.  The  patriotism 
of  neither  students  nor  government  had  been  want- 
ing from  the  outset.  As  early  as  1768  the  Senior 
class  had  voted  to  take  its  degrees  in  ^*  the  manu- 
factures of  this  countrv/'  and  at  the  Commence- 
ment  that  year  the  class  appeared  dressed  accord- 
ingly. On  the  3d  of  April,  1776,  the  day  before 
General  Washington's  departure,  he  was  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  conferred  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  corporation  and  overseers 
silting  at  Watertonrn.  Later  in  the  same  month 
the  governors  and  instructors  were  required  to 
make  a  satisfactorv  declaration  to  the  overseers  of 
their  political  principles.  By  May  the  students 
quartered  at  Concord  were  clamorous  for  a  return 
to  Cambridge,  and  this  was  permitted  in  June. 
More  than  a  year  liad  elapsed  since  the  college 
buildings  had  been  given  up  to  military  occupa- 
tion. )Iore  tlian  a  year  was  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  material  injury  to  the  buildings  was  to  be 
repaired.  That  injury  was  estimated  at  nearly 
£450. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777  the  i^eace  of  the  college 


was  again  threatened  by  the  arrival  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  which  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Saratoga 
on  the  17th  of  lOctober,  and  ordered  to  Cambridge 
to  await  transportation  to  Europe.  The  captive 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  en^ 
tered  Cambridge  by  the  Watertown  road  eariy  in 
November,  and  a  forlorn  spectacle  they  presented, 
both  British  and  Hessians.  General  Burgoyne 
was  quartered  in  tlie  Apthorp  *'  [wUce/'  and  Gen- 
eral Biedesel  in  the  Sewall  house,,  and  application 
was  made  by  General  Heath  for  the  college  build- 
ings  for  the  rank. and  file.  Indeed,  the  application 
was  reinfoDced  by  an  order  to  clear  the  buildings 
for  that  purpose;  but  Imppily  the  execution  of  this 
phin  was  averted,  and  the  '*  troops  of  the  Conven- 
tion/' as  the  prisoners  were  rather  euphoniously 
styled,  were  provided  for^  in  barracks.  The  cap- 
tured artillery  was  parked  on  the  Common,  and 
for  another  year  Cambridge  was  alive  with  the 
scenes  of  an  extraordinary  military  life..  The  pres- 
ence of  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  enemies, 
demoralized  and  idle,  had  unfortunate  eflebts  upon 
both  the  college  and  the  town,  notwithstanding  the 
strict  discipline  which  it  was  attempted  to  enforce. 
Friction  was  constant,  quarreb  were  frequent,  and 
vice  and  disorder  abounded.  Some  peculiarly 
unhappy  incidents  occurred,  and  it  was  a  day  of 
general  thankfulness  when,  in  November,  1778,  the 
last  of  the  captive  troops  took  their  departure. 

About  1771  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
students'  names  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  on- 
republican  arrangement  by  social  rank  which  had 
been  previously  followed.  The  college  ofiicers  at 
this  time  were  a  president,  three  professors,  four 
tutors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian;  the  former 
receiving  nominally  a  salary  of  £300,  each  of  the 
professors  one  of  X200,  the  treasurer  £80,  and 
the  librarian  £60.  The  derangement  of  the  public 
currency  by  the  war  made  great  havoc  with  the 
college  funds,  the  repair  of  which  was  the  occasion 
of  long-continued  and  varyingly  successful  nego- 
tiations with  the  General  Court.  The  time  was 
one  of  great  natural  trial  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  College,  and  the  embarrassment  was 
enhanced  by  the  culpable  and  obstinate  course  of 
the  treasurer,  John  Hancock,  who  from  1773  till 
1793  abused  his  office  by  neglect  and  contempt  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  the  college  and  his  own  disgrace,  tt 
was  not  until  two  years  after  his  death  that  the 
college  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  his  estati^  its 
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Up  td  1779  the  corpoiatioh,  vitli  the  exception 
of  the  treasurer,  had  consisted  exclash'ely  of  clei^- 
men,  or  professors  and  tutors ;  but  in  that  year  a 
new  departure  hi  this  respect  was  signalized  by  the 
election  to  the  board  of  Hon.  James  Bowdoin.  In 
1780  tlie  college  was  authorized  by  theConstita- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  to  assume  tlie  title  of  Uni- 
versity. In  17K6  a  college  uniform  was  prescribed 
for 'the  students,  n-ith  particulars  of  form  and 
color,  and  a  system  of  distinctions  Tor  classes  by 
means  of  "  frogs "  on  the  cuffs  and  around  the 
buttonholes.  Tlie  veariiig  of  this  uniform  was 
compulsory,  and  the  regubtion  continued  in  force 
witliont  modifications  for  s  uamber  of  y^ars. 
Tiie  general  system  of  college  rules  during  these 
years  embraces  some  curious  items.  For  exam- 
pk:- 

"Ko  Freshman  shall  ircnr  his  liat  in  the  college  yard, 
unless  it  reini,  lulls,  ur  anows,  provided. he  be  on  foot, 
aud  liAve  uut  both  hands  full. 


"No  Undergradustc  shall  wear  hb.hattn  tl>e  «oIIege 
rard,  when  an;  of  the  GoTeroon  of  the  College  are  Ibete : 
and  no  Buchelor  shall  wear  his  hat  when  the  President  is 
there. 

"  Frethnien  are  to  consider  all  the  other  classes  as  their 
Seniors. 

"  No  FresliDun  lUsll  speak  to  a  Senior  wiib  bis  bat  oa; 
or  bare  it  on  in  ■  Senior's  chamber,  or  in  his  own  if  a 
Senior  be  there. 

"  When  an;  persoii  knocks  at  a  Freshman's  door,  ex- 
cept in  stndfinz  time,  be  shall  immediatclj  open  the  door^ 
without  inquiring  who  is  there.  ' 

"Tb«  Freglimeu  sliall  furnish  balls,  balls,  and  (ooL-ba^ 
for  tbft  use  of  tue  sludcnls,  to  be  kept  at  iheBntter;." 

In  1772  the  provincial' legislature  had  aulhor> 
ized  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  uf  the  college,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  The  ati- 
thority  was  subsequently  extended,  as  respected 
both  the  amount  in  be  raised  nnd  the  time  allowed 
for  it;  and  in  ISOl  a  sufficient  sum  had  been 
realized  to  wnrnint  n  beginning  of  the  building. 
The  present  Stoughlon  Hall  was  the  result.     Hoi. 


worthy  Hall,  built  by  the  proceeds  of  another  lot- 
tery, was  completed  in  IS13,  and  the  s.ime  year 
saw  the  laying  of  the  conier-stoiie  of  University 
Hall;  The  office  of  college  proctor  was  instituted 
in  1S05;  and  between  1»US  and  1S15  solid  foun- 


dations for  the  Mcilicul  department  irere  laid.  .  At 
tite  same  time  the  Divinity  School  was  in  a-  state 
of  tmn^iitiou  from  a  mere  professorship  to  an  indi- 
vidual department,  its  latter  diameter  being  per- 
fected in  18J0.     Li  18U  a  septirate  church  jiras 
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organized  vithin  the  college^  and  separate  irorship 
begun  in  a  chapel  in  University  Hall.  In  1815  a 
professorship  of  law  vras  founded  by  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Boyatl^.fonnedy  of  Medford, 
who  had  removed  to  Euglaud^at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution;  and  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Law  School  followed  in  1817.  The  seeds *of  the 
Botanic  (rarden'^ere  pbiited  in  1^07. 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  sco])e  of  this 
sketch  to  attempt  anything  like  a  comj^lete  recital 
of  the  particulars  of  the  growth  of  Harvard  College 
during  this  period.  A  few  points  only  have' b^n 
touched  ijipon  to  show  how  the  current,  released 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  fievolution, 
was  broadening  and  deepening  luider  the  impulse 
of  the  times.  Tliis  chapter  in  the  development 
of  the  institution  was  largely  coincident  with  the 
administRfiion  of  President  Kirkkind.  whose  name 
stands  out  ev^n  frOm  the  honored  list  of  Harvard's 
presidents  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  its  owq.  The 
following  paragraphs,  from  the  ba^d  of  his  succes- 
sor, are  a"^  juit  estimate  df  his  personal  wortl\.aiid 
the  ability  :<if  bis  career. 

"The  earlyperiod  of  the  administration  of  Pfesi« 
dent  Eirkland^i^as  pre-eimnently  d&tkiguisbed  for 
bold,  originkl,  and,  in  many  respects,  successful  en- 
deavors toelejri^  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
University^  and  to  extend  the  means  of  uistruction 
and  multiply  aococnmodation^  in  every  department. 
Holworthy  Hall,  University  Hall,,  Divinitj  Hall, 
and  the  Medical  College,  in  Boston,  were  erected. 
Liberal  expenditures  were  incurred  for  fumbhmg 
University  Hail,  and  for  extensive  repairs  and 
idterations  in  Holden  Chapel  and  in  Harvard, 
Stoughton^  Hollis,  and  Massachusetts  Halls.  The 
library,  the  chemical,  philosophical,  and  anatomical 
apparatus  of  the  University,  and  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  were  enlarged ;  and  rooms  for  the  lectures 
of  the  medical  professors,  and  fur  the  preservation 
of  their  collectiotis  and  wax  preparations,  were  fitted 
up  in  Holden  ChapeL  The  grounds  surh>unding 
the  College'edifices  were^ pkinted  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubberies^  contributing  to  their  b(^uty 
and  usefuhyess.  The  salaries  of  the  president  and 
professors  wiere  satisfactorily  raised.  As  professor- 
ships became  vacant  they  were  filled  with  young 
men  of  talent  and  promise.  Fifteen  new  profes- 
sorships wer&added  to  the  ten  which  liad  previously 
existed.  .  .  .  •  •^. 

"  The  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  means, 
and  advancement  of  the  interests,  of  learning  in  the 
University  during  this  period  are  to  be  attributed 


to  the  fortunate  influx  of  the  liberal  patronage  of 
individuals  and  the  legiskture ;  to  the  spirit  of  an 
age  of  improvement ;  but  most  of  all  to  the  eminent 
men  who  then  composed  the  corporation  and  brought 
into  it  a  weight  of  talent,  personal  cliaracter,  aiid 
external  influence,  combined  with  an  active  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  the  institution,  previously  un- 
paralleled ;  and  who,  pUcing  an  almost  unlimited 
confidence  in  its  president,  vested  him  with  unpre- 
cedented powers  in  the  management  of  its  afiairs, 
which  he  exercised  in  a  manner  liberal  and  trustful 
of  public  support  T\m  confidence  not  only  was 
known  and  avowed,  but  is  distinctly  apparent  on 
the  records  of  the  college,  and  had  unquestionably 
a  material  influence  on  all  the  measures  and  results 
of  that  administration.'' 

No  wonder  that,  as  1836  drew  nigh,  resolution 
was  taken  to  commemorate  the  bi-centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  University,  or  that  the  resolution 
was  carried  into  efiect  in  form  and  spirit  worthy  of 
the  occasion  and  the  place.  The  plan  originated 
with  the  president  and  fellows.  It  was  heartily 
entered  into  by  the  alumni.  Extensive  prepara- 
tions were  made.  And  the  8th  day  of  September, 
1836,  was  honored  with  a  splendid  ovation.  A 
canvas-covered  pavilion,  enclosing  nearly  18,000 
square  feet,  was  erected  within  the  college  grounds, 
appropriately  decorated  with  flowers,  evergreens, 
and  streamers.  Arches,  mottoes,  and  other  devices 
embellished  the  college  buildings  and  grounds  at 
large.  By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
festal  day  a  company  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
had  assembled  in  University  Hall.  Under  the 
marshalship  of  Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  assisted  by 
Benjamin  B.  Curtis,  Bobert  T.  S.  Lowell,  William 
Gray,  Joseph  Lyman,  and  others,  a  procession  was 
formed  through  the  yard  to  the  meeting-house  on 
the  Square.  Here  there  were  devotional  exennses, 
an  ode,  and  an  address  by  President  Quincy.  A 
banquet  followed  in  the  pavilion,  at  which  Edward 
Everett  presided  and  gave  an  eloquent  address ;  a 
long  series  of  toasts  and  speeches  filling  out  the 
time  till  eight  in  the  evening.  A  grand  illumina- 
tion of  the  college  edifices,  and  of  many  of  the 
private  buildings  of  the  town,  and  a  thronged 
reception  by  the  president  at  his  residence,  closed 
the  impressive  festivities  of  the  day. 

The  bi-ceiitennial  of  the  founding  of  Harvard 
University  may  properly  be  regarded  as  bringing 
its  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  present ;  and  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
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institution  dnring  the  past  forty  years  are  re- 
served for  notice  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this 
sketch. 


XIV.    MUNICIPAL  DEVELOPMENT.    1776-1876. 

The  population  of  Cambridge  in  1776  was 
1,586;  in  1876  not  far  from  48,000;  and  the 
growth  of  the  town  into  the  city,  as  suggested  by 
this  multiplication  of  figures,  may  be  characterized 
as  the  period  of  municipal  development. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  the  Revolution 
upon  the  social  aspect  of  the  town  was  the  break- 
ing up  and  scattering  of  the  circle  of  Royalists, 
whose  homes  and  habits  have  been  touched  u|X)n 
in  previous  chapters.  The  extent  of  the  changes 
thus  introduced  is  well  set  forth  in  this  paragraph 
by  Dr.  Paige:. — 

"Judge  Danforth  retired  soon  after  the  out- 
break in  September,  1774,  to  the  house  of  his  son 
in  Boston,  where  he  died  October  27,  1777,  aged 
about  eighty-one.  Judge  Lee  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  Boston  during  the  siege,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  estate,  which  he  enjoyed  unmolested 
until  his  death,  December  5,  1802,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  Captain  Ruggles  sold  his  estate 
October  31,  1774,  to  Thomas  Fayerweather,  and 
removed  from  Cambridge ;  his  subsequent  history 
is  unknown  to  me.  All'  the  others  were  regarded 
as  enemies  to  the  movement  in  behalf  of  libertv; 
they  became  '  absentees,'  and  their  estates,  together 
with  the  estates  of  Ralph  Inman,  Esq.,  and  Ed- 
ward Stow,  a  mariner,  were  seized  for  the  public 
use,  and  were  leased  by  the  Committee  of  -Corre- 
spondence  Five  of  these  estates  were  sub- 
sequently confiscated  and  sold  by  the  common- 
wealth: the  estates  of  Tx»chmere  (144  acres)  and 
Oliver  (96  acres)  to  Andrew  Oibot,  Esq.,  of  Sa- 
lem, November  24,  1779;  the  estate  of  Sewall 
(44  acres)  to  Thomas  Lee  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 7,  1779;  the  estate  of  Phips  (50  acre?)  to 
Isaiah  Doane  of  Boston,  May  25,  1781 ;  and  the 
estate  of  Vassall  (116  acres)  to  Nathaniel  Tracy, 
Esq.,  of  Newbury|X)rt,  June  28,  1781.  Inman 
returned  soon,  and  his  estate  was  restored  to  him. 
The  heirs  of  Borland  and  the  "Widow  Vassall  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ownership  of  their  estates  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  several  liouses  and  stores  in  Boston, 
formerly  belonging  to  Borland,  were  advertised  by 
the  agents  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  leased  at 
auction,  March  1, 1780.  General  Brattle  conveyed 
all  his  real  estate  in  Cambridge,  December   13, 


1774,  to  his  only  surviving  son,  lifajor  Thomas 
Brattle,  and  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  October,  1776. 
By  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Wendell,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  General 
Brattle,  the  estate  was  presented  from  confiscation, 
and  was  recovered  by  Major  Brattle  after  his  re- 
turn from  Europe,  —  having  been  proscribed  in 
1778,  and  having  subsequently  exhibited  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  friendship  to  his  country  and 
its  political  independence.  Besides  the  persons 
already  named,  there  were  a  few  other  loyahsts,  or 
tories,  in  Cambridge,  but  not  holding  such  a  prom- 
inent position :  John  Nutting,  carpenter,  was  pro- 
scribed in  1778;  Antill  Gallop,  a  deputy-sheriff, 
who  had  promised  conformity  in  September,  1774, 
is  said  by  Sabine  to  have  gone  with  the  British 
troops  to  Halifax  in  1776;  also  George  Inman 
(H.  C.  1772,  died  1789)  and  John  Inman,  sons  of 
Ralph  Inman,  Esq. 

"  After  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  proposed  to 
))ermit  the  proscribed  loyalists  to  return,  —  not  in- 
deed to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  reclaim  their  confiscated  estates.'' 

To  this  proposition  the  citizens  of  Cambridge 
did  not,  however,  accede,  and  in  a  town-meeting 
in  1783  explicit  instructions  were  given  to  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature  to  oppose  any 
such  return  by  all  means  in  their  power. 

A  valuation  of  Cambridge  in  1781  yields  tlie 
following  items :  417  polls,  229  houses,  246  bams, 
1  store,  4  "  distill -houses,"  mills,  etc.,  1,446  acres 
of  English  mowing,  777  acres  of  tillage  land, 
1,402  acres  of  salt  and  fresh  meadow,  3,523  acres 
of  pasture,  1,185  acres  of  wood  and  unimproved 
land,  £  6,6 1 9  money  at  interest  and  on  hand, 
£990  in  goods,  ware^,  and  mercliandise,  219 
horses,  182  oxen,  624  cows,  258  sheep  and  goats, 
131  swine,  £650  in  "coaches,  chaises,  etc." 

The  first  and  most  im|x>rtant  step  in  the  prc^* 
ress  of  the  century  was  the  building  of  West 
Boston  Bridge,  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
Cambridgeport  to  population  and  travel.  Li  1792 
authority  was  given  by  the  General  Court  to  Fran- 
cis Dana  and  associates  to  construct  a  bridge 
"  from  the  westerly  pirt  of  Boston,  near  the  Pest 
House  (so  called),  to  Pelham^s  Island  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,"  and  to  build  a  "  good  road  from 
Pelham's  Island  aforesaid,  in  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  line,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Cam- 
bridge road."  Pelham's  Island  was  the  name 
borne  by  a  tract  of  upland  and  marsh,  once  belong- 
ing to  Herbert  Pelham,  originally  part  of  Simon 
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Pnditrff t'l  eitato,  vrhoM  boundaries  **  vf  17  nearly 
eoineiiled  with  Columbia  Street  on  tlie  west,  School 
Street  on  the  north,  and  Moore  Street  on  tlie  east; 
the  east  and  west  lines  being  extended  across  Main 
.Streeti  beyond  Goire's  Cove,  so  far  as  to  embrace 
sixty  acres  in  Hie  whole  lot."  *  Work  on  the 
bridge  was  promptly  begun,  and  the  structure 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  November,  1793. 
The  eost  was  9  70,700. 

The  opening  of  this  bridge  (which  renuuned  a 
toll-bridge  until  1858),  revolutionizing,  as  it  did, 
travel  between  Cambridge  and  Boston,  liad  .an 
instantaneous  eflfect  upon  the  whole  eastern  part 
o(  Cambridge ;  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
were  eagerly  graspeil  by  the  specubtors.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  Royal  Makepeace,  a  young 
man  from  Western,  then  IVarren,  Massachusetts, 
who  had  just  come  of  age.  In  partnership  with 
h  townsman,  Robert  Vose,  he  established  himself 
in  this  newly  openetl  part  of  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
oaeded  to  business.  On  the  north  side  of  Main 
Stieet.  directly  opposite  Osbom,  tlie  young  firm 
built  a  slon^,  and  in  addition  to  their  r^ular  trade 
as  grocers  embarked  in  real«estate  operations  on 
a  bu^  scale.  Judge  Daiia»  Leonard  Jarvis,  and 
olbers  joined  iu  the  general  movement.  Lots  were 
laid  out.  sireeta  wens  opened,  buildings  went  up, 
«aaaU  were  dug,  dikes  weiv  builu  and  last,  but 
not  leasts  in  1SQ3,  with  a  view  10  the  further 
dkv«)opmenl  of  the  enterprise,  an  act  of  congress 
WIS  obtained  making  Cambridge  *^  a  port  of  entry/' 
ami  this  ambiiiotts  end  of  the  town  leceiTed  the 
nane  of  Ounbridgepoct.  The  ''  paper  city  ^  was 
now  Kdty  nnder  w;]^y.  TW  better  to  a^lapt  ii  to 
OOiMiefcial  good  fortune^  an  daborate  and  cosdy 
ayitem  of  canab  and  docks  was  pfamuNl  and  in 
fnif  conslnicted>  with  a  view  k>  impcoveaienc  of 
tWs  wnter^ftom^  and  pK^niion  was  uade  for  the 
MtcdiM  of  spadon»  wn^boifeses. 

TW  s{«c«lalive  ttansa  spfend.  Mr.  .Vidrev 
CVii^  wW  had  Wen  app<tKv-;trT«m«md  of  tiie 
nokrtWfln  ikpaiiVMM  of  lae  SewiatxNnrr  smy. 
b«^M»  neanw^te.  i^nietly  ^>  boiy  itp  uizfei  i€  Leidb- 
msfir*^  hml^  wntiL  in  l>Or«  by  stscvvsKve  por^ 
ciiw<i»  b*  btti  biiOMne  tSr  «>wwr  of 


of  a  Lechmere .  Point  Corporation  the  opening  of 
tlie  whole  precinct  to  settlement  was  vigorously 
pro?ecuted.  Later,  a  very  brilliant  stroke  secared 
for  this  new  quarter  of  the  town  the  location  of 
the  county  buildii^. 

Meantime  a  spirited  contest  set  in  between  Cam- 
bridgpport  and  East  Cambridge  for  control  of  the 
travel  to  and  from  Boston ;  and  this  contest  was 
the  means  of  opening  the  great  thoroughfares 
which  now  traverse  tlie  city  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
occasion,  at  the  same  time,  of  heart-burning  riTal- 
ries  and  almost  endless  litigation.  The  existence 
and  course  of  Main  Street  luid  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  buikiing  of  West  Bosten  Bridge  and 
the  communicating  causeway  to  Pelham's  Island. 
The  cliarter  of  a  tampike  to  Concord  was  granted 
in  1803 ;  Concofd  Avenue  was  originally  its  east- 
erly end.  So  was  Broadway,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
an  extension  of  that  turnpike  to  strike  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  ''  near  the  hoase  of  Boyal  Make- 
peace'';  and  Hampshire  Street  was  a  section  of 
the  ]^[iddlesex  Tampike,  tlie  charter  of  which  was 
granted  in  1S05.  To  offset  these  advantages  of 
communication  thos  conferred  on  Cambridgepoit 
in  connection  with  the  West  Boston  Bridee,  C^m- 
bridge  Street  was  opened  in  the  interest  of  the 
Craigie  Bridge ;  bot  when,  to  shorten  tbe  ^t^rf^iM^ 
between  Watertown  and  West  Boston  Bridge,  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  out  Mount  Auburn  Street 
from  what  is  now  the  southerly  end  of  Elmwood 
Avenue  to  Brattk  Square,  Mr.  Ciiigie,  who  was 
then  living  in  the  Brank  Street  bonse  known  by 
his  name,  offered  to  give  the  hnd  for  an  extension 
of  what  is  now  Mason  Scieet  to  the  comer  of  £Im- 
wood  Avenue*  the  eftcs  of  which  vooU  have  been 
to  divert  the  Watcftown  tnrei  sto  Cambridge 
Street,  and  so  throngh  East  Camhridge  to  Boaloa. 
There  was  a  gnat  deal  of  town  qnancQing  ofwr 
the  qnestion  of  dne  varioos  roads  nnd  at  last, 
when  dbpiues  seoaed  amkahiy  adjvaed,  an  creai 
occuncd  which  afact  all  the  plaas  of  the 
operators,  and  gave  to  the  ih  uTanaiii  of 


jixht  tune  tn  recoaam^. 


H  * 


actaaw  inciuM»w:  pcecrr  imch  tnie  whoif  of 
i»w  Saaa  CjAKhcaJ^.  juai  rvmin^r  w  alooar 
aSktraanis  &iiIoweii  by  Cjotbcuw  Street 
thaChaiaaift     PpeocKC^xshm  tSt»  se^mwJL 
of  a  bn^  Qo  K»cvnt.  kscwrt  as 

idb«f4:  andamwrtha 

1 


Ba»c«.  arai  ?ttS  an  eae  r.?  all  sd 
W'Jxh  &jr}I  Makepeace  iiai 
booM  wtuira 
ac  ;iitf  aieaca  cc  c^ 
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the  prosperity  of  both  Cambridgeport  and  Ea5t 
Cambridge^  and  tlie  character  of  each  was  materi- 
ally aifected  if  not  permanently  changed. 

These  drawbacks  to  the  outward  prosperity  of 
the  town  had  their  parallel  in  the  important  din« 
five  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the  relig- 
ious organization  of  the  town.  To  the  two  parishes^ 
the  Fint  Congregational  and  Christ,  Episcopal, 
which  liad  occupied  the  field  jointly  since  immedi- 
ately before  the  Bevolution,  was  added  amicably, 
in  1808,  a  third,  the  Cambridgeport  Parish,  the 
•constitution  of  which  was  one  of  the  natural  inci- 
dents of  the  rapid  development  of  that  part  of  the 
.  town,  and  the  growth  of  which  was  in  the  Unita- 
rian direction.  The  meeting-house  corporation 
here  was  formed  in  1805,  the  parish  in  1808,  and 
the  church  in  1809.  An  event  of  a  very  different 
sort  was 'the  rending  of  the  First  Parish,  after  a 
united  and  harmonious  life  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
by  theological  causes.  Under  the  ministry  of  tlie 
Bev.  Abiel  Holmes,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  pas- 
torate in  1792,  the  differences  between  the  Trini- 
tarians and  Unitarians  took  such  decided  form 
and  direction  as  to  provoke  controversy,  and  lead 
to  long  and  unhappy  ecclesiastical  litigation.  By 
1815  the  issue  was  fairly  joined,  and  in  1829,  after 
two  councils  had  delivered  conflicting  judgments, 
♦the  majority  of  the  parish,  acting  with  a  minority 
of  the  church,  excluded  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  ad- 
'herents  from  the  meeting-house;  whereupon  Mr. 
Holmes  and  a  majority  of  the  church,  including 
the  deacons,  with  a  minority  of  the  old  parish, 
which  organized  itself  anew  under  the  name  of 
the  Shepard  Congregational  Society,  transferred 
their  services  to  the  court-house  until  a  new  sanc- 
tuary could  be  built,  namely,  that  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Holyoke  and  Mount  Auburn  streets; 
whicli  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1831. 

Tlie  First  Church  in  Cambridge  having  pre- 
sented its  organization  intact  from  1636  to  tlie 
present  time,  and  being  the  mother  of  a  lai^  and 
honorable  family  around  her,  seems  entitled  to 
the  record  of  the  succession  of  her  pastors  here : 
Thomas  Shepard,  1636-1649;  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
1650-1668;  Urian  Oakes,  1671-1681;  Nathan- 
iel Gookin,  1682-1692;  William  Brattle,  1696- 
1717;  Nathaniel  Appleton,  1717-1784;  TimothV 
Hilliard,  1783- 1790;  Abiel  Holmes,  1792-1831*; 
Nehemiah  Adams,  1829-1834;  John' A.  Albro, 
1835-1863;  Aleiiander  McKenzie  (present  pas- 
tor), 1867- 

The  Fint  Parish,  retaining  in  connection  with 


it  the  minority  of  the  church,  remained  m  pos- 
session of  the  meeting-house  in  the  Square,  and 
Bev.  William  Newell  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
which  he  held  till  1868,  Bev.  P.'G.  Peabody  sue, 
ceeding  to  the  position  in  1874.  The  old  meeting- 
house was  replaced  by  the  present  house  on  the 
comer  of  Church  Street  in  1838. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge  was  or- 
ganized in  the  Port  in  1817;  followed  by  the 
Second  Baptist  in  East  Cambridge  in  1827;  the 
Old  Cambridge  Baptist'  in  1844;  the  North  Cam- 
bridge Baptist  in  1854;  the  Broadway  Baptist,' ia 
the  Port,  in  1865 ;  and  the  Charles  Biver  Baptist^ 
also  in  the  Port,  in  1876.  Of  the  Ulethodist 
churches  or  societies,  the  First,  in  East  Cambridge, 
was  oi^nized  in  1818 ;  the  Harvard  Street,  Cam- 
bridgeport, in,  or  about,  1841 ;  the  Third,  in  Old 
Cambridge,  in  1868;  the  Cottage  Street,  in  Ciim- 
bridgeport,  in  1871.  Three  Universalist  societies 
have  been  successively  organized :  the  First,  in  the 
Port,  in  1822;  the  Second,  in  East  Cambridge,  in 
1828 ;  the  Third,  in  North  Cambridge,  in  1861. 
The  oldest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  parishes  is  that 
of  St.  John^s,  East  Cambridge,  whose  church  was 
built  in  1841 ;  after  which  followed  St  Peter's, 
Old  Cambridge,  1849 ;  Sti  Mary^s,  Cambridgeporti 
1866;  St.  PauFs,  Old  Cambridge,  1874;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  East  Cambridge^  in 
the  same  year. 

With  the  growth  of  these  denominations,  that  of 
the  others  earlier  planted  in  the  town  has  fully  kept 
pace.  Of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  churches, 
the  First  EvangeUcal,  Cambridgeport,  came  into 
being  in  1827,  largely  under  the  agency  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  then  pastor  of  the  Hanover  Street 
Church,  Boston ;  the  Second  Evangelical,  also  in 
the  Port,  in  1842;  the  Evangelical,  East  Cam- 
bridge,  now  defunct,  in  1842;  the  North  Avenue 
Congregational,  North  Cambridge,  in  1857;  the 
Steams  Chapel  Qmrch,  in  the  Port,  now  the  Pil- 
grim Church,  in  1865;  and  the  Chapel  C6ngte- 
gational,  formed  out  of  a  residue  of  the  Pilgrim 
Cliurch,  after  the  latter^s  removal  to  a  new  house 
of  worship  on  Magazine  Street,  in  1872.  Christ 
Church,  for  eighty  years,  was  the  only  Episcopal 
parish  in  the  town,  and  its  material  fortunes  re- 
mained in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition  for  ft  long 
time  after  the  war;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  it  was  revived.  As  offshoots  from 
it,  St.  Peter's  parish,  Cambridgeport,  was  organizeil 
iir  1842;  and  St.  James's,  North  Cambridge,  in 
1864;  while   St.  John'^  Memorial  Chapel,   Old 
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Oambridge^  bnflt  fot  ihe  newly  founded  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  was  consecrated  in  1869;  and 
since  1873  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  lias  carried 
on  a  useful  mission  work  at  East  Cambridge. 

Of '  Congregational  societies  holding  the  Unita- 
rian faith,  the  Tliird,  East  Cambridge,  was  incor- 
porated in  1827  :  and  the  Lee  Street,  Cambridge- 
port^  in  1846. 

The  erection  of  Cambridge  into  a  citj  was  the 
result  of  a  curious  chain  of  circumstances,  origi- 
nating in  the  treatment  of  the  Common,  and  dating 
back  to  1823.  The  Common,  whick  originally 
extended  to  Linnsean 'Street,  and  which,  was  not 
reduced  within  the  boundary  of  Waterhouse  Street 
until  1724,  had  continued  to  be  the  property ^Sf 
the  ''Proprietors  of  Common  Lands''  until  1769, 
when  it  was  granted  to  the  town  on  certain  terms 
and  conditions  for  public  use  forever,  though  the 
Tested  rights  of  the  town  were  not  completed  till 
1828.  Ab  early  as  1823  a  movement  was  under 
way  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Common,  aud  in 
1830  legislative  authority  wa3  obtained  for  that 
purpose ;  but  to  the  detail  of  fencing  in  the  area 
a  atrenuous  opposition  was  manifested.  Upon  this 
issue  a  town-meeting  was  called,  and  the  old  court- 
house proving  too  strait  for  the  numbers  that  con- 
vened, adjournment  was  ha4  to  the  meeting-house. 
This  was  in  October,  1830.  In  course  of  time  the 
enclosing  of  the  Common  was  effected,  but  the  very 
natural  objections  of  some  of  the  meeting-house 
proprietors  to  the  use  of  their  edifice  for  stormy 
town-meetings  led  tlie  way  to  a  project  for  a  new 
town-house,  and  one  was  built  at  the  comer  of 
Harvard  and  Norfolk  streets  in  Cainbridgeport. 
This  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  was  occupied  from 
1832  to  1853,  in  which  latter  vear  it  was  burned. 

Such  a  removal  of  the  municipal  centre  as  this 
.was,  of  course,  of  great  material  advantage  to  Cam- 
:bridgeport,  and  secondarily  so  to  East  Cambridge ; 
and  Itccordingly,  in  1842,  a  petition  was  started  in 
Old  Cambridge  asking  of  the  legislature  a  division 
of  the  town,  and  an  incorporation  of  all  tliat  part 
lying  west  of  Lee  Street  into  a  separate  munici- 
pality. Long  agitation  ensued  over  this  plan,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
town,  which  was  opposed  to  division,  conceived  of 
a  city  charter  as  the  one  measure  to  efface  sec- 
tional feeling  and  to  bind  all  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity into  a  homogeneous  and  harmonious  whole. 
The  advocates  of  division,  whose  efforts  were  ener- 
getic and  repeated,  opposed  a  city  charter;  but  the 


scheme  won  tlie  favor  of  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
and  in  1846  a  charier' was  granted  and  accepted. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  Cambridge  has  had 
mayors  as  follows:  James  D.  Green,  1846,  1847> 
1853,  1860, 1861;  Sidney  Willard,  1848-1856; 
George  3tevens,  1851, 1852;  Abraham  Edwards, 
1854;  Zebina  L.  Baymond,  1855,  1864;  John 
Sargent,  1856-1859;  Charles  T.  Russell,  1861, 
1862;  George  C.  Richardson,  1863;  J.  TVarren 
Merrill,  1865,  1866;  Ezra  Parmenter,  1867; 
Cliarles  H.  Saunders,  1868,  1869;  Hamlin  R. 
Harding,  1870, 1871;  Henry  O.  Houghton,  1872; 
Isaac  Bradford,  1873-1876;  Frank  A.  AJten, 
1877 ;  Samuel  .L.  Montague,  1878,  1S79. 

The  topographical  suggestions  of  the  propriety 
of  a  town  division  were  much  stronger  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  than  they  are  now.  At  that  time 
East  Cambridge  particularly,  and  Cambridgeport 
in  laige  measure,  were  isolated  villages,  or  precincts, 
the  former  surrounded  by  uninhabitable  and  dcs^ 
olate  marshes,  the  latter  separated  from  Old  Cam- 
bridge by  a  wide  tract  of  unimproved  laud,  corre- 
sponding in  general  terms  witn  Danit  Hill.  Here, 
on  wliat  was  known  as  the  Old  Field  ^nd  tlie 
Small-Lot  Hill  of  primitive  "  Newtowne/'  the  con- 
spicuous landmark  through  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  was  the  mansion  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Dana,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1839.  From  his 
windows  Judge  Dana  looked  out  over  broad  pos« 
sessions  occupying  much  of  the  territory  south  of 
Main  Street  and  east  of  Putnam  Avenue,  an  invest- 
ment which  gave  him  great  interest  in  the  develop^ 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  town  until  his  death  in 
1811.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Dana  Librahr, 
and  the  hill  on  which  he  lived,  previously  known 
as  Butler^s-  HiU,  took  the  name  it  now  bears  from 
him.  After  the  burning  of  the  mansion  he  had 
occupied,  the  tract  around  was  cut  up  by  his  heirs 
into  streets  and  laid  out  in  lots,  and  a  few  years 
witnessed  the  closing  up  by  population  of  the  gap 
tliat  had  hitherto  existed  between  Old  Cambridge 
and  Cambridgeport.  Similar  improvements  in  later 
years  have  done  much  to  bring  East  Cambridge 
into  closer  visible  connection  ^ith  the  other  parts 
of  the  city,  which,  though  still  spread  over  a  wide 
area,  and  unavoidably  accented  by  Nature,  is  never- 
theless steadily  acquiring  compactness  and  unity.' 

Patriotic  as  Cambridge  was  in  the  Revolution, 
her  national  sympathies  were  slu^ish  in  1812; 
but  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  burst,  she 
sprang  to  arms  with  old-time  fervor.  She  organ- 
ized ''  the  first  company  of  militia  in  the  United 
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States  which  was  enlisted  expressly  for  the  defence 
of  the  Government ; ''  ^  and  it  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  the  founder  of  this  company,  James 
P.  Richardson,  whose  appeal  to  his  feliow-citizens 
bears  datc^  January  5,  1861,  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Moses  Richardson,  one  of  the  slain  of  the  19th 
<rf  April,- 17 75.  ''Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be 
thy  children/'  Captain  Richardson  reported  with 
bis  company,  95  strong,  at  the  State  House  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1861,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  its  three-months  term  of  service,  nearly  all  its 
members  re-enlisted.  In  all,  Cambridge  funiished 
to  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Rebel- 
lion 4,135  men,  and  to  the  navy  453,  or  about  one 
sixth, of  its  population;  while  the  memory  of  the 
30  oi&cers  and  the  310  non-commissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
service  is  perpetuated  in  an  imposing  monument, 
by  the  brothers  Cobb,  erected  on  the  Common  by 
tlie  city,  and  dedicated  July  13, 1870. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed  rapid  im- 
provement in  what  may  be  called  the  personnel  of 
Cambridge,  conducing  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
ease  of  living,  in  many  respects,  but  so  increasing 
its  cost  by  taxation  as  to  add  an  almost  counter- 
balancing burden.  Of  old, ''  municipal  affairs  were 
very  economically  administered.  The  school- 
bouses  and  other  public  buildings  were  few  and 
inexpensive;  the  streets  and  sidewalks  were  neg- 
lected and  unlighted;  thorough  sewerage  was  un- 
Icnown ;  the  members  of  the  fire  department  were 
volunteers ;  and  the  police  consisted  of  one  consta- 
ble in  each  .of  the  three  principal  villages."  In 
1830  the  town  tax  was  only  at  the  rate  of  §2.26 
on  31,000,  the  polls  being  1,514,  and  the  valua- 
tion §3,061,570.  Ten  years  later>  the  rate  had 
advanced  only  to  §  2.77.  But  the  march  of  "  im- 
provement ''  had  set  in,  and  a  beginning  of  debt 
liad  been  made ;  and  the  "  advance ''  along  botli 
lines  of  developrnent  has  been  rapid  ever  since. 
Tlic  summer  of  1846  saw  the  organization  of  a 
police  department,  and  in  the  summer  of  1847*  the 
volunteer  fire  companies  existinij  under  the  old 
.  town  oi^nization  were  superseded  by  a  paid  fire 
.dejxirtment.  The  Gaslight  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1852,  and  the  first  order  for  the  ligliting 
of  the  streets  with  gas  was  taken  in  December  of 
tliat,  year.  Tlie  Cambridge  Water- Works  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  May,  1852,  was  oraranized 
in  May,  1853,  and  began  at  tluit  time  the  lavhiir  of 
its  pipes;  but  the  city  purchased  the  works  in  1865. 

^  Paige. 


The  building  of  tlie  first  sewer*  by  assessment,  was 
under  the  town,  in  1845;  the  ordinance  in  rela- 
tion to  common  sewers,  establishing  a  sewer  sys-* 
tem,  was  passed  in  1852.  In  1853  the  Cambridge 
Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  horse-railroad  to  Boston,  and  in 
1854  its  track  was  located;  the  Union  Bailway 
Company  being  incorporated  in  1855  for  the  par- 
pose  of  operating  the  road.  The  first  paving  was 
done  in  1856,  at  the  easterly  end  of  Cambridge 
Street,  East  Cambridge ;  the  first  laying  of  brick 
sidewalks  under  assessment  was  in  1869.^ 

Tlie  meeting-house,  the  court-house,  the  town- 
"pump,  and  the  spreading  elm  are  not  the  only 
features  of  the  old  Harvard  Square  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  view.  In  1812  a  market-hoose 
was  built  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Square,  some' 
thirty-four  feet  long'  and  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
consisting  of  a  roof  supported  by  posts,  and  ap- 
parently mote  or  less  open  at  the  sides,  and^pro- 
vided  with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  such"  an 
establishment.  This  building  stood  till  1830^ 
when  it  was  removed  as  a  cumbbrer  of  the 
ground. 

The  first  and  second  poor-houses  of  the  town, 
which  had  stood  respectively  on  the  comer  of 
Brighton  and  South  streets  till  1786,  and  on  the 
comer  "of  North  Avenue  and  Cedar  streets  till 
1818,  were  replaced  in  the  latter  year  by  a  brick 
building  erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  on  Nor- 
folk Street,  opix)site  Worcester,  Cambridgeport^ 
which  was  burned  in  1836,  one  of  the  inmates 
perishing  in  the  flames.  A  new  establishment  was 
then  provided  on  Charles  River,  between  Western 
Avenue  and  River  Street,  wliich  continued  in  use 
till  1851,  when  it  was  .exchanged  for  the  present 
imposing  almsliouse,  off  North  Avenue,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  town.  The  Riverside 
property  was  first  sold  to  Little  &  Brown  for  a 
book-factorr,  and  then  passed  to  H.  O.  Houghton 
&  Co.,  and  the  present  extensive  and  elaborate 
printing-house  known  as  the  Riverside  Press  now 
marks  the  spot. 

The  prestige  of  the  old  "  printery  "  of  Stephen 
Daye's  and  Samuel  Green's  time  has  bem  more 
than  presented  by  the  similar  establishments  of  the 
modem  city.  The  University  Press  and  Wibon's 
Press,  now  united,  and  the  Riverside  Press,  have 
constituted  a  distinguished  trio  of  printing-houses 
and  binderies,  not  only  vying  with  the  mammoth 

1  For  these  data  the  author  it  under  obligationi  to 
Jacobs,  City  Clerk  of  Cambridge  tiiice  1857. 
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workshops  o^  the  metropolis  in  the  amount  of  their 
pro^uctions^but  turning  out  work  which,  for  qual- 
ity, it  is  safe  to  say,  has  not  been  sur^ssed  any- 
where in  the  country.  More  of  the  best  books 
liave  probably  been  printed  and  bound  (though 
not  published)  during  the  century  by  these  Cam- 
bridge establishments  than  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
American  printing-houses  put  together.  This  state- 
ment toay  sound  extravagant,  but  it  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth.  Journalism,  which  is  the  right 
hand  of  the  press,  nt  least  in  America,  has  had  a 
jneasurably  flourishing  career;  no  less  than  four 
weelclv  newspapers  being  regularly  publislied  in 
the  city  in  IS 79.  These,  in  the  order  of  their 
age,  are  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  the  Cambridge 
Preee,  the  Cambridge  Tribune,  and  the  Cambridge 
yews. 

But  "  printeries,**  though  representing  perhaps 
tlie  leading  industry  of  the  city,  represent  only  one. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  college,  and  if  the  Biverside 
Press  had  never  risen  out  of  the  oU  poor-house, 
Cambridge  might  almost  deserve  the  name  of  a  city 
of  manufactures.  There  are  of  its  products  which 
have  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  tlie  faoie  of 
some  of  them  is  likely  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  At  Fresh  Pond,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  began  the  hanesting  of  ice,  not 
for  home  consumption  alone,  bat  for  exportation 
to  foreign  lands.  On  the  shaded  shores  of  this 
pretty  lakelet  the  Fresh  Pond  Hotel  had  been 
fdready  built. by  one  of  those  Wyeths  whose  pos- 
sessions lay  all  around;  but  it  was  Frederick 
Tudor  who  first  launched  his  capital  in  the  ice 
traflBc.  This  was  about  1805;  and,  though  the 
venture  was  accounted  a  mad  one  at  first,  it  has 
resulted  in  a  permanent  business  of  great  impor- 
tance and  large  profits.  Fresh  Pond  ice  now  has 
a  reputation  around  the  globe.  By  1815  the 
manufacture  of  glass  was  fairly  tmder  way  at 
East  Cambridge,  and  the  eruption  of  soap-factories 
had  begun.  These  last-named  institutions,  and 
several  immense  establishments  for  the  slaughter- 
ing of  swine  and  the  rendering  of  their  carcasses 
into  provisions  and  various  articles  of  commerce, 
have  grown  into  a  prominent  feature  of  the  eastern 
precincts  of  the  city.  Along  the  water-fronts  in 
Cambridgeport  have  sprung  up  a  group  of  rolling- 
mills,  foundries,  boiler-works,  and  machine-shops ; 
and  around  the  cemeteries  at  the  western  end  of  the 

• 

town  are  to  be  found  the  granite  and  marble  cut- 
ting yards  incident  to  every  lai^  place  of  sepulture. 
The  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  especially  of  plain 


and  fancy  crackers  for  escport,  is  carried  on  at  sev- 
eral establishments  of  wide  reputation;  the^woiks 
of  two  of  the  largest  makers  of  cabinet  oi^ans  in;the 
country  are  located  in  the  Port;  and  the  telescopes 
constructed  by  Atvan  Clark  &  Sons,  whose  shops 
and  observatories  constitute  a  picturesque  group 
of  buildings  at.  the  extreme  southerly  point  of 
Cambridgeport,  near  the  Brookline  bridge,  have  a 
fame  unsurpassed  by  any  instruments  in  the  worid. 
Many  of  tlie  largest,  finest,  and  most  effective  tele- 
scopes now  in  use  have  come  from  here. 

With  all  this  general  public  improvement  the 
college,  of  course,  has  kept  full  pace.  The  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
institution  has  been  marked  by  rapid  enlargement 
of  grounds,  funds,  faculty,  buildings,  system  of 
instruction,  appliances,  and  students,  —  keeping 
Harvard,  where  it  has  always  been,  at  the  head  of 
all  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country.  This 
more  recent  evolution  has  been  most  decided  and 
obvious  under  the  administration  of  President  Eliot, 
who  has  proved  himself,  by  intelligence,  energy, 
and  skill,  to  be  amply  worthy  of  a  place  in  tliat 
distinguished  line  of  great  scholars  and  executants 
in  which  he  is  the  immediate  figure.  The  entire 
succession  of  presidents  may  properly  be  given 
here:  — 


Henry  Dunster  1640-1654 
Charles  Chaoncy 

1654-1672 
Leonard  Hoar  1673  - 1675 
Urian  Oakes  1675  - 1683 
John  Kogcrs  1682  - 1684 
Increase  Mather  1685  - 1701 
Samuel  WflUrd  1701-1707 
JohnLcverctt  1708-1724 
Benjamin  Wtds- 

worth  1725-1737 

Edward  Holyoke 

1737-1769 
Samn$l  Locke    1770-1773 


Samnel  Langdonl774  - 1780 
Joseph  Willaid  1781-1804 
Samnel  Webber  1806-1810 
John  Thornton 

Kirklaiid  1810-1828 
Josiali  Quincy  1829  - 1845 
Edward  Everett  1846  - 1849 
Jared  Sparks  1849  - 1853 
James  Walker  1853-1860 
Coraelins  Con- 
way Eelton  1860-1862 
Thomas  Hill-  1862  - 1868 
Charles  Wiliiam 
Eliot  1868 


The  most  important  of  the  changes  in  the 
organic  life  of  the  university  have  been  the  disso* 
lution  of  the  governmental  tie  with  the  common- 
wealth, which  was  effected  in  1863,  and  the  sub- 
stantial bestowment  of  control  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  alunmi^  exclusive  of  the  five  youngest 
classes,  which,  since  1866,  has  elected  the  boa^l 
of  overseers.  The  university  land^  in  Cambridge 
comprise  about  sixty  acres,  of  which 'some  fifteen 
constitute  the  college  *'yard/'  The  principal 
buildings   have  grown  to  number  about  thirty. 
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and  their  names  and  dates  of  erection  are  as  fol- 
lows:'— 


HasttchuKtts  171S 

Picaiilcnt  TVidswoiUi's 

HoQM  1726 

HoUenChmpel  174i 

HoDh  17(i3 

Hamri  1765 

StaDghba  ISOo 

Botanie  Gaiden  1810-1S71 


Ho)va(tli7 

DniTern^ 
Divmitj 
Dua 
Oon 

Colt^eHoiiM 
Uedio*!  College 

[BMtOD] 


1813 
1815 
183C 


Obserfntorr  1846-1851 
Lavreooe  Soientifio  1S18 
BojlitoD  1S57 

Applcton  Cliapel  1S58 

Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoologj  1S59 
Old  Gjmnuiani  1860 
Giaj  1803 
BnsMj  IiistitntioD 
[JunaJca  Ptain] 
ThajoT 
HolToko 
Weid 
MaUliewi 
UemorialHaU   1674-1876 
Peabodj  Masenm         1877 


1870 
1S70 
1871 
1S72 
1872 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  new  gymnasium  is 
on  the  point  of  completion,  and  a  new  tiall  (Serer) 
has  beeo'  began  as  these  sheets  pass  through  the 


press.  Beck  Hall  (1876)  and  Felton  Hall  (1877) 
are  college  dormitories,  adjacent  to  the  main  group, 
but  built  as  an  investment  bj  private  parties,  and 
not  belonging  to  the  collefp!.  The  Peabody  Mu- 
seum and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
are  sections  of  one  grand  building,  the  completion 
of  which  is  a  matter  of  tlie  future.  Gore  Hall, 
the  college  library,  received  an  important  extension 
m  1876^77. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  university 
"has  come  to  range  in  the  vicinity  of  1,300,  varying 


slightly  from  year  to  year,  of  whom  fully  800  in 
in  the  college  proper ;  while  during  the  existence 
of  the  institution .  it  has  conferred  upwards  of 

13,000  degrees.  Its  faculty  of  instruction  and 
administration  embraces  about  oue  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  and  its  scholarships  and  other  bene- 
ficiary funds  alone  have  grown  to  yield  something 
like  %  +0,000  a  year. 

A  very  important  movement  iu  connection  with 
the  college  in  the  winter  of  1878-79  was  tfte 
perfecting  of  a  plan,  under  private  auspices,  and 
involving  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
government  wluttever,  whereby  the  privileges  of 
systematic  instruction  by  members  of  th^  col- 
lege faculty  are  to  be  secured  to  women.  A  full 
university  course  of  study  will  be  provided,  with 
every  advantage  and  appliance  possible  under  the 
circumstances;  and  some  form  of  certificate,  suita- 
bly authorized  and  authenticated,  will  assure  to 
those  pursuing  the  coarse  the  credit  of  the  honors 
they  may  have  won. 

.  Tlie  architectural  emphasis  which  the  coll^ 
has  given  to  the  town  has  had  its  effect  upon  the 
buildings  around,  especially  the  church  buildings, 
and  among  those,  notably,  that  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  fronting  the  "Washington  Elm, 
and  that  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on  llfain 
Street,  near  the  junction  of  Harvard;  but  i^ioBt 
conspicuously,  perhaps,  in  the  group  of  huildingi 
of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  on  B^rattle 
Street,  jnst  west  of  ^lason.  This  flourishing  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1867,  by  the  endowment 
of  Benjamin  T.  Beed  of  Boston;  and  its  Reed  Hall, 
its  beautiful  Memorial  Chapel,  built  by  the  late 
Robert.  M.  ^fason  in  1869,  its  Lawrence  Hall,  the 
gift  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence  in  1873,  its  Befectory, 
the  gift  of  John  A.  Bumham,  and  the  Dean's  resi- 
dence, form  an  academic  cluster  of  rare  attractive- 
ness. Additional  buildings  are  to  be  erected  aa 
needed. 

The  old  town  "  burying-place,"  fronting  the 
Common,  possesses  an  historic  interest  second  to 
that  of  few  American  graveyards ;  but  Cambridge's 
Mount  Auburn,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  rural  ceme- 
teries, was  the  pionepr  in  this  country  of  all  such 
cities  of  the  dead.  In  IHU  the  town  opened  the 
burial-gmund  in  Cambridgcport,  between  Broad- 
way and  Norfolk  and  Harvard  streets,  since  appro- 
priated for  a  public  square ;  but  the  idea  of  Blount 
Auburn  orijrinated  outside  of  Cambridge,  that  ia 
to  sav,  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston,  and  waa 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
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tanl  Societj.  It  ma  Bolemnlj  consecrated  in 
1831.  ^e  nmilar  Cambridge  Cemetei;,  near  b;, 
was  opened  in  1854. 

Hie  present  organization  of  the  public  schoob 
in  all  its  details  dates  only  ttom  1868,  when  a 


superintendent  of  schools  wu  for  the  first  time 
appointed;  but  the  town  was  provided  with  a 
school  committee  as  eari;  as  1795,  and  in  1834 
the  district  system  was  changed  to  one  of  graded 
schools  b;  mrds,  a  change  which,  it  is  claimed, 


Cambridge  was  the  first  town  in  the  state  to  intro- 
duce. The  thirteen  school  houses  of  1845  cost 
ing  9S2,646  67  of  public  money,  have  multiplied 
into  twentT  six  the  cost  of  which  has  been  up- 
wards of  3  ^00  000  These  schools  accommodate 
ttom  7,500  to  8  000  pupils,  employ  nearly  200 
teachers,  and  are  operated  at  a  total  annual  expense 
of  something  like  $  200,000. 

The  population  of  Cambridge  in  1875  was 
47,838;  the  number  of  polls,  11,983;  the  valua- 
tion, 9  66,623,415 ;  the  city  debt,  34,676,360.73 ; 
the  city  tax  for  the  year,  §1,060,396.52,  and  the 
rate  S 17  per  S  1,000.  The  debt,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  a  water  loan,  has  since  been 
■omewlut  reduced ;  but  it  remains  large  enough  to 
entail  in  itself  an  aimual  cost  of  nearly  8350,000, 
or  more  than  §5  on  each  $1,000  of  the  city 
Taluation. 

Such  are  the  developing  lines  by  which  Cam- 
bridge has  arrived  at  its  present  estate.  The 
germs  of  the  modem  city  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  town.  Our  fathers  "builded  better 
than  they  knew."  Tliey  labored,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  kbors.  Whatever  has  been  lack- 
ing in  those  natural  advantages  of  place  and  scenery 
and  surrounding,  wliich  go  so  far  toward  consti- 
tuting urban  attractions,  has  been  more  tlian  made 


up  by  the  solid  spntnal  growths  which  were  hen 
planted  in  those  early  days  and  in  whose  blessings 
we  and  our  descendants  have  and  are  to  have,  a 
pecuhar  share  We  foiget  that  Cambndge  is  tiw 
second  wealthiest  city  in  the  commonwealth  when 
we  stand  in  the  midst  of  her  academic  groveS,  and 
breathe  her  scholarly  and  cultivated  atmosphere. 
More  than  in  her  inviting  avenues  and  imposing 
buildings  and  memorable  precincts  does  the  mind 
take  satisfaction  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
her  people,  and  in  the  long  religious  and  intel- 
lectual history  which  her  accumulated  years  have 
wrought.  Tlie  city  where  Longfellow  has  spent 
tlie  active  years  of  his  life,  which  be  has  hallowed 
by  his  benign  presence,  and  on  whose  attentive 
ear  his  sweet  songs  first  have  hllen ;  when  Lowell 
was  bom,  and  in  which  he  has  won  his  scholar's 
place  and  author's  fame ;  where  Richard  H.  Dana 
was  bora,  and  in  whose  old  "burial  pUce"  h& 
venerable  form  now  rests;  the  birthplace,  too, 
of  Holmes  and  Afargaret  Fuller;  and  the  town 
where  AUston  painted  and  Emerson  once  teught 
school, — this  is  the  Cambridge  which,  none  the 
less  than  the  Combridge  of  the  Bevolution,  and  of 
Hnrvard  College,  and  of  Ste]>lien  Daye,  and  of 
She)>ard  and  Hooker  and  Dudley,  will  be  knowb 
and  honored  in  the  coining  years. 
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^^.RLISLB  lies  in  the  central 
Vj  jiart  of  Middlesex  County, 
L  eiglitcenmilesnortliweatof Bos- 
ton  anil  has  for  its  boundaries 
Vctoii  and  Westford  on  the 
wfst  Chelmsford  on  the  north, 
Billerica  and  Bedford  on  the 
ea«t  — from  (he  Isttei  of  vliich 
it  IS  separated  b;  Concord 
Riier, — and  Concord  on  the 
south  It  was  lacorporated  as  a  district  of  Acton 
in  1760,  and  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
town  in  1805.  Its  territory  was  taken  from  Con- 
cord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica,  but  chiefly 
from  Concordj  and  its  histoiy  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  and  runs  back  to  the  origin  of  a  short- 
lived district  of  the  same  name  incorporated  at  ao 
earlier  date,  Tliis  district,  with  some  others  that 
liad  a  little  earlier  been  given  an  independent  exist- 
ence within  the  original  limits  of  the  mother  ton'n, 
)iad  their  origin  in  the  desire  of  their  people  to 
enjoy  better  facilities  for  attending  public  religious 
worsliiit  than  they  could  liave  in  their  former  con> 


At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  Con- 
cord, including  the  ^Vinthrop  and  Dudley  grants, 
and  the  several  grants  afterward  knpwn  as  Blood's 
Farms,  with  others  on  its  western  borders,  extended 
over  a  territory  of  more  than  ten  miles  squaie. 
Consequently,  its  inhabitants,  living  near  tlie  bor- 
ders, were  at  such  a  distance  from  the  single  place 
of  jiublic  worship,  which  was  near  tlie  centre,  as 
in  the  existing  condition  of  the  roads,  and  with 
their  modjes  of  travelling,  would  render  it  always 
inconvenient  and  often  imj>ossible  to  attend.  Hence 
the  persistent  efforts  that  had  been  made,  and  were 
continually  being  made  to  form  new  towns  from 
detaclied  parts  of  the  old  one. 

In  1752  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  part  of  the  town  ])etitioned  that  all  tliat  part 
of  Concord  lying  north  of  the  Concord  and  Assabet 
rivers  might  be  set  off  into  a  separate  township. 
But  the  old  mother  town,  having  within  a  period  | 


of  twenty  years  yielded  a  large  ponion  of  her 
patrimony  to  endow  her  elder  daughters,  Bedford, 
Acton,  Lincoln,  and  Littleton,  was  in  no  mood  to 
submit  to  further  spoliation,  and  summarily  re- 
jected the  petition. 

The  petitioners,  two  years  after,  presented  an- 
other petition  to  the  same  effect,  directly  to  the 
General  Court ;  and,  notwithstanding  strong  oppo- 
sition by  the  town,  were  pnrtiaily  successful.  An 
act  was  passed  April  19, 1754,  setting  off  that  part 
of  the  territory  asked  for,  lying  north  of  a  certain 
line,  into  the  district,  of  Carlisle.  The  line  was 
described  in  the  act  as  commencing  at  the  month 
of  Ralph's  Brook,  a  small  stream  running  into 
Concord  River,  tlience  running  northwestward  by 
several  angles  to  the  Acton  line,  near  the  honi^  of 
Benjamin  Temple,  The  other  boundaries  were 
Acton  and  Westford  on  the  west,  ChelnJsford  and 
Billerica  on  the  north,  and  Concord  River  on  the 
south.  These  bounds  included  nearly  one  tlurd  of 
tlie  limits  of  the  old  town.  The  name  was  de- 
rived from  Carlisle  in  Cumberland  County,  Eng- 
land, the  birtiiplace  and  early  home  of  James 
Adams,  known  in  the  early  records  as  "  Goodman 
Adams,"  who  was  banished  for  political  ofliences 
from  England  by  Oliver  Cromwdlj  about  1640, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  who 
settled  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 

The  organization  of  the  district  took  place  at  « 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Adams  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  heirs  of  the  late  John  Melveii),  May  3, 1754, 
when  John  Ilartivell  was  chosen  district  clerk,  and 
also  with  John  Green,  Joseph  Adams,  Jonathan 
PufTur,  and  William  Fletcher,  selectmen ;  DeactHi 
Ephraim  Brown  was  chosen  treasurer.  The  people 
next  addressed  tliemselves  to  the  most  important 
question  of  all,  —  the  selection  of  a  rite  for  a 
meetinii-house.  The  subject  was  brought  before 
a  s]>ecial  meeting  held  June  Z,  when  discussion 
disclosed  those  irreconcilable  views  that  e«r  iept 
the  district  in  a  tunnoil  during  its  brief  existenM, 
and  caused  its  final  dissolution.    This  unfortunate 
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nsnlt  ma  J  not  have  been — ^^as  Shattuck  in  his 
history  would  seem  to  imply  —  wholly  attributable 
to  a  spirit,  of  disunion  and  discprd  inlierent  in  the 
people^  but  partly,  at  least,  to  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  district.  An  area  of 
more  than  two  miles  square  in  the  very  central 
part  was  much  of  it  low  and  swampy,  not  suscepti- 
bU,  of  high  cultivation,  with  no  public  roads,  and 
very  few  inliabitants.  Most  of  the  settlements 
weie  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  district,  and 
these  localities  gave  nearly  equal  numbers  to  the 
principal  parties  in  the  controversies.  As,  there- 
fore, the  central  portion  afforded  no  desirable  vil- 
lage location,  one  must  be  selected  that  would  be 
to  the- advantage  of  one  side  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  intensity  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  settling  it  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion.   ' 

At  a  meeting  held  July  17  it  was  voted  to  build 
the  meeting-house  on  Lieutenant  Jonatlian  But- 
trick's  plain.  This  was  a  victory  for  the  east  side, 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  a  vote,  passed 
October  9,  to  lutve  a  survey  of  the  district,  and  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  from  abroad  were  appointed 
to  select  a  site.  But  the  survey  was  not  satisfac- 
tory nor  the  report  of  the  committee  accepted,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  year's  efforts  of  the  district  to 
"  per&x  "  a  pbce  for  their  house  of  worship.  The 
next  commenced  January  22, 1756,  by  a  vote  again 
to  build  on  Captain  Buttrick^s  land.  This  was  ar- 
rested by  a  vote  of  reconsideration  passed  March  S, 
when  a  committee  was  chosen  to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  an  increase  of  territory  on  the 
south  line  as  Car  as  Concord  and  Assabet  rivers. 
April  SO  it  was  voted  to  dismiss  the  committee, 
and  to*build  a  meeting-house  on  Poplar  Hill. 
This  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  west  side.  June  S 
it  was  voted  not  to  build  on  Poplar  Hill,  and  four 
other  places  proposed  to  the  meeting  were  re- 
jected. July  9  a  committee  was  chosen  to  petition 
the  General  Court  to  select  a  spot.  Probably  no 
petition  was  ever  presented.  This  closed  the  efforts 
made  in  1733,  and  the  result  was  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion precisely  where  it  was  in  the  begiiming.  The 
campaign  of  1736  opened  January  27,  with  a  vote 
to  build  a  meeting-house,  but  the  meeting  forbore 
to  approach  at  that  time  the  vexed  question  of 
location. 

At  a  meeting  held  February  3,  and  by  adjourn- 
ment ilarch  1,  1756,  it  was  voted  for  the  third 
time  to  build  on  Captain  Buttrick^s  plain,  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  Samuel  Heald  and  others 


were  appomted  to  parchase  land,  procure  materials, 
and  proceed  to  erect  a  meeting-house.  Fifty  pounds 
were  voted  toward  defraying  the  expense,  and  tlie 
committee  without  delay  addressed  themselves  to 
their  work ;  they  had  made  some  progress  when 
their  authority  was  revoked  by  a  district  meeting  ' 
held  in  May,  when  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Major  John  Jones  of  Sudbury,  Colonel  William 
Lawrence  of  Groton,  and  Major  Ephraim  Curtis  of 
Sudbury  were  selected  to  make  a  new  survey  and 
'^  to  view  all  the  ciicamstanoes  of  the  district^'  and 
fix  a  phice.  They  attended  to  their  duty,  and  re- 
ported that  the  most  convenient  place  to  build 
was  on  Popkr  HilL  The  point  here  designated  is 
about  lialf  a  mile  southwest  from  the  house  of  tlie 
late  Isaiah  Green,  and  one  and  a'lialf  miles  north- 
west from  the  proposed  location  on  Captain  But- 
trick's  land.  This  report  was  accepted  June  16, 
and  a  committee  diosen  to  purchase  land  and  build 
a  house.  But  they  had  only  time  to  bargain  for 
the  ground  and  to  move  up  the  materials  that  had 
been  collected  on  Captain  Buttrick's  land,  when 
the  following  petition,  dated  Carlisle,  June  24, 1756, 
was  presented  to  the  selectmen :  — 

**  We  the  subscribers,  being  sensible  of  the  great 
difficulties  we  labor  under,  and  the  great  hardships 
we  are  unavoidably  exposed  to,  if  we  are  obliged, 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  are  in  at  present, 
to  build  a  meeting-house  and  settle  a  minister,  and 
pay  for  highways,  that  will  be  necessary  to  accomo- 
date the  inhabitants  if  we  proceed  accordingly  to 
the  design  of  being  set  off,  —  the  situation  of  the' 
district  being  such  that  but  a  small  part  of  the 
inhabitants  can  be  much  better  accommodated 
with  the  public  worship  in  any  place  it  has  been 
proposed  than  they  are  in  the  town  of  Concord,— 
desire  that  you  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  district 
as  soon  as  can  or  may  be,  to  see  if  the  district  will 
not  agree  by  thrir  vote  to  petition  the  General 
Court  that  said  district  may  be  set  back  to  the 
town  of  Concord  with  our  former  privileges ;  and 
choose  a  committee  for  that  purpose." 

The  petition  was  signed  by  Ephraim  Stow  and 
ten  others.  The  selectmen  refused  to  act  upon  it, 
and  the  meeting  was  called,  July  14,  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Tlie  petitioners  prevailed,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  views  above  expressed  was 
appointed.  A  strong  remonstrance,  however,  was 
made  against  this  action,  and  two  more  district 
meetinir^  were  called  to  dismiss  the  committee; 
but  without  avail.  An  net  was  passed,  January 
11, 1737,  setting  back  the  district  to  Concord,  and 
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providing  for  closing  up  its  municipal  concerns ; 
a  vote  having  been  passed  that  none  of  the  inhabi- 
tants shoiild  again  be  set  off  into  a  separate  town, 
except  siich  as  should  sign  a  petition  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

During  its  brief  and  stormy  existence  money  was 
raised  for  schools  and  other  municipal  purposes^ 
public  worship  was  generally  maintained,  and  a 
.  number  of  roads  were  laid  out  and  imperfectlv 
constructed,  most  of  which,  however,  have  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse.  Notwithstanding  the 
unifortunate  ending  of  their  former  efforts  to  obtain 
what  seemed  to  them  the  blessings  of  separate  town 
privileges,  but  little  time  was  suffered  to  elapse 
before  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
district,  with  others  from  the  adjoining  towns, 
united  to  obtain  a  separation  from  their  parent 
towns,  and  to  form  a  new  organization ;  atid  this 
^^ime  by  a  process  less  Jikely  to  lead  to  dilRculty 
and  final  disaster.  They  proposed  first  to  fix  a  site 
and  build  their  meeting-house  before  forming  their 
town  or  district,  instead  of  reversing  this  order  of 
proceedings,  as  in  their  former  efforts.  In  1758 
Timothy  AVilkins  of  Concord,  "  moved  thereunto/' 
as  he' tells  us  in  his  deed,  *'  by  the  love  and  regard 
he  had  for  the  publick  worship  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  nabors  and  fellow  creturs,''  conveyed  to 
John  Green  and  others,  of  Concord,  Chelmsford, 
and  Billerica,  a  lot  of  land,  containing  One  and  6iie 
half  acres,  for  building  a  meeting-house  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  for  other  public  uses.  This 
Ijtud  lay  nearly  two  miles  north  of  Poplar  Hill;,  and 
is  that  upon  which  the  Unitarian  Qiurch  in  Carlisle 
now_stands.  From  a  statement  in  a  petition  after- 
wards presented  to  the  General  Court,  it  appears 
that  a  meeting-house  was  built  the  same  year.  It 
was  a  rude  structure  30  X  40  feet,  without  finish 
outside  or  inside,  and  fum'ished  onlv  with  roudi 
benches  for  seats  and  a  table  for  a  pulpit.  But  it 
answered  well  enough  for  the  main  purpose  of  tlie 
builders,  which  undoubtedly  was  to  form  a  nucleus 
ground  which  to  gither  their  anticipated  town. 
Within  two  years  a  petition  in  the  followihg  terms 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court :  — 
''To  his  Excellency  Thomas  Pownal  Esq  Caj)- 
.  tain  General  &  Govr  in  chief  in  and  over 
his  majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  Honbis  his  majesty's 
Council  &  Hous  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled  the  19  day  of  march  anno 
'  Domiho  1760. 
"The  Petition  of  Part  of  the  inhabitants  of 


Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  BiUerica  homblj 
showeth; 

"That  we  your  petitioners  living  very  remot 
from  Publick  Worship  of  God  in  the  several  town^  - 
to  which  we  Respectively  Belong,  and  in  the  Winter 
time  Cannot  posibly  attend  the  Publick  Worship 
of  God  with  oure  families  have  for  these  several 
Winters  iiired  preaching  beside  paying  our  propor- 
tionable ex  pence  where  we  Belongs  and  have  the 
Fall  Before  last  Erected  a  Meeting  Hous  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God  and  have  had  preaching  in 
Said  meeting  hous  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
ever  since  where  we  and  oure  familes  can  much 
more  comfortably  attend,  and  the  charges  of  build- 
ing meeting  Hous  and  hiring  Preaching  besides 
paying  to  oiir  Respective  Towns  are  verry  gpreat 
and  heavy  on  usy 

"Therefore  we  Humbly  pray  tliat  your  Excel- 
lency &  Tlohours  would  be  pleased  to  set  us^ff 
into  a  District  or  a  town  according  to  the  folloiritig 
bounds  as  your  great  wisdom  sliall  think  prope]^ 
and  we  as  in  Duty  Bound  shall  ever  pray  &c.*' 

We  omit  the  description  of  the  boundaries,  which 
included  much  more  territorv  than  was  finaHv  set 
off  to  the  to\m ;  and  also  the  names  of  the  fifty 
inhabitants  attached  to  the  petition.  But  the  peti- 
tioners failed  to  gain  their  object  at  tliat  time,  and 
it  was  not  for.twenty  years,  or  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1780,  that  an  act  of  incorporation  was  finally  ob- 
tained. Thenct contained  tlie  anomalous  provision 
that  certain  parties  living  within  tlie  limits  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  act,  with  their  farms,  should  still 
continue  to  belong  to  Concord,  unless  within  one 
year  from  its  passage  they  should  signify  in  writii^ 
to  the  secretarv  of  the  commonwealth  their  chdiee 
to  belong  to  Carlisle.  These  parties  had  not  peti- 
tioned for  the  act,  and  were  exempted  from  its 
operation,  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  old  Carlisle.  They  never  complied  with 
the  conditions,  and  still  retain  their  connection  irtth 
Concord.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  that  zigzag  line 
between  the  two  towns  that  has  so  often  tried  the  pa- 
tience and  skill  of  surveyors  atid  ])erambulator8.  •  • 

The  first  mi»cting  of  the  new  district  was  called 
May  8,  1780,  in  the  meeting-house  already  spoVeft 
of,  which  seems  to  have  been  transferred  by  its 
original  proprietors  to  the  district,  as  £1000  was 
voted  at  the  time  to  improve  and  finish  it.  Phine^ 
has  Blood  presided,  and  7iebulon  Siiaulding-iras 
chosen  clerk ;  Captain  Samuel  Heald,  treasuret^; 
Zebulon  Spaulding,  Phinehas  Blood,  and  Lieuten- 
ant John  Heald,  selectmen ;   for  a  committee  of 
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BsStXj,  John  Qreen,  Thomas  Spaalding,  Captain 
Israel  Heuld,  Thomas  Hodgman,  and  Nathan 
Mnnroe;  for  tithing-men,  Nadian  Mnnroe  and 
Lieutenant  Issachar  Andrews ;  for  deer-reeve^  Jonas 
Bobbins. 

The  first  year  of  its  corporate  existence  the 
district  cheerfully  aissumed  its  share  of  the  burdens 
of  furnishing  men  and  means  to  support  the  coun- 
try in  its  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  continued  to 
do  so  to  its  close.  Captain  Samuel  ileald.  Lieu- 
tenant John  Heald,  and  Lieutenant  Asa  Green  were 
the  only  men  known  to  have  borne  commissions  in 
the  service.  Twenty-six  men  were  raised  in  about 
two  years  for  the  Continental  army, -and  consider- 
able quantities  of  beef  and  clothing  were  furnished, 
the  whole  costing  not  less  than  $8,000.  And 
when  to  this  onerous  war  tax  is  added  over  $8,000 
raised  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence 
for  the  payment  of  state  taxes  and  other  district 
charges,  we  may  estimate  to  some  extent  the  sacri- 
fices the  Bevolutionary  fathers  were  called  upon  to 
make  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  under  which 
they  labored,  not  only  from  heavy  taxation,  but 
also  from  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  tliat  in  use,  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle  never 
oomplaitied  or  faltered  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
government. 

-  The  few  years  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the 
war  were  years  of  great  hardship  to  the  people  of 
the  country ;  and  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  in  com- 
Bion  with  others,  and  perliaps  more  tlian  most 
others,  from  their  recent  incorporation,  and  the 
necessity  of  establishing  highways,  erecting  school- 
houses,  and  finisliing  a  meeting-house,  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  They  united  by  delegates, 
with  other  towns  in  the  county,  in  a  convention 
held  at  Concord,  August  23, 1786,  and  by  adjourn- 
ment to  October  3  of  the  same  year,  ''to  consult 
oh  matters  of  public  grievance  under  which  the 
people  laboT,'^  and  they  acknowledged  the  reality 
of  many  in  the  list  of  seventeen  grievances  drawn 
up  by  the  convention;  yet  they  contended  they  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  soon  yield  to  patience, 
economy,  and  industry,  but  \vere  not  to  be  re- 
dressed by  lawless  violence.  They  denied  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  for  their  existence, 
or  that  it  should  be  compelled  to  execute  the  man- 
dates of  a  mob  by  the  adoption  of  rash  and  uncon- 
stitutional measures  for  their  removal.  And  when 
fiom  threats  the  controversy  had  passed  to  acts, 
and  the  standard  of  insurrection  had  beeri  raised. 


Carlisle  voted  unanimously  to  stand  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  it  all  the  assistance  that  might 
be  required  of  her  to  put  down  rebellion.  Their 
united  loyalty  to  the  government,  when  so  many 
became  discouraged  and  faltered,  was  long  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  people,  and  some  now  liv- 
ing will  remember  the  story  often  told  by  the  men 
of  that  day,  that  CarlL<)le  had  but  one  Sliays  man, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  he  thought  *^  it  best 
to  absent  liimself  for  some  time  from  his  home.'^ 

Another  source  of  annoyance  at  the  time  was  the 
numerous  idle  and  dissipated  persons,  and  many 
who  were  disorderly  and  vicious,  that  were  con- 
stantly making  their  way  into,  and  taking  wf  their  . 
domiciles  in,  the  district.  They  were  generally 
persons  who  liad  become  demoralized  by  long  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  and  who  were  liable  to  become 
subjects  of  public  charge.  To  guard  against  this 
liability,  the  district  voted  in  1784  to  instruct  the 
selectmen  to  warn  all  persons  who  should  come  to 
reside  within  its  limits  to  depart  forthwith  and  not 
to  be  found  again  therein.  An  attempt  was  made, 
two  or  three  years  after,  to  modify  or  rescind  this 
vote,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  probably 
continued  a  by-law  of  the  district  as  long  as  the 
"  warning-out "  law  continued  in  force.  Another 
vote  showin«i^  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  dis- 
trict guarded  its  material  interests  was  one  consti- 
tuting the  selectmen  and  two  other  citizens  a 
committee  "  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Hannah 
Mclvcn  from  becoming  a  pauper.^'  Precisely  what 
measures  this  formidable  committee  were  to  adopt 
to  effect  their  purpose  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  of  an  effective  character, 
as  the  committee  were  instructed  to  confer  and  ad- 
vise with  the  selectmen  of  Billerica  in  the  matter. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  two  boards  prevented  Hannah  Melven  from  be- 
coming a  pauper. 

From  the  time  of  die  suppression  of  Shays'  Be- 
beliion,  the  establishment  of  the  government  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  the  introduction  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency, the  people  began  to  improve  in  their  ma- 
terial  interests.  Industry  revived,  farms  and 
farm  buildings  were  improved,  and  an  era  of  per-  . 
manent  prosperity  commenced.  New  highways 
were  laid  out  and  built,  and  old  ones  made  better. 
Within  a  few  years  of  its  incorporation  the  dis- 
trict was  divided  into  six  squadrons,  as  these  sub- 
divisions were  called,  for  school  purposes,  and  a 
school-house,  rough  and  rude  of  course,  was  built 
in  each. 
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From  this  time  for  many  years  no  events  of 
imtx>rtanee  took  place  in  the  district^  excepting 
sQch  as  may  hereafter  be  noticed  in  the  miscella- 
neous history.  In  1805  the  district  was/by  act 
of  the  l^slatare,  disconnected  from  Acton  and 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
town.  In  the  War  of  181£  the  town  heartily,  and 
with  entire  nnanimitv,  sustained  the  action  of  the 
general  government,  and  promptly  responded  to 
its  call  for  men  to  form  and  recruit  the  military 
forces. 

In  the  War  of  the  Bebellion  Carlisle  was  not 
behind  her  sister  towns  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
tlie  government,  or  in  the  promptness  with  which 
she  furnished  men  to  answer  its  Ctills.  The  first 
action  taken  upon  war  matters  was  May  11,  1S61, 
when  it  was  voted  to  piy  each  volunteer  nine  dol- 
brs  a  month  in  addition  to  his  government  pay, 
the  number  not  to  exceed  ten,  and  the  payment 
to  continue  for  one  year.  July  21,  1862,  it  was 
"voted  to  pay  §100  bounty  to  nine  three-years 
volunteers  who  sliall  be  credited  to  the  town/' 
August  27  the  town  voted  §100  to  nine-months 
men,  afterward  raised  to  §150.  Septembers  it 
''voted  to  pay  the  three-years  men  credited  to  the 
quota  of  the  town,  wlio  have  enlisted  without  bounty 
and  are  now  in  service,  §100."  This  vote  was  re- 
newed October  6,  but  the  obligation  was  afterward 
repudiated  by  the  town  authorities,  upon  a  legal 
technicality,  and  their  action  was  subsequently  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  vote  of  the  town.  April  6, 
1868,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  i)ay  state 
aid  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  a  month  to  the  fami- 
lies of  deceased  soldiers,  and  to  those  \vho  should 
be  disabled  by  disease.  April  4,  1801,  it  was 
''voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  §125  in  gold  to  each 
three-years  volunteer,  and  drafted  men  when  cred- 
ited to  the  quota  of  the  town.*'  August  13  the 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  enlist  as  many  men 
"  as  they  may  think  necessary  to  fill  tlie  quoti  of 
the  town  that  mav  hereafter  be  made  before  March 
5^  1865.''  Tlie  records  of  which  the  above  is  an 
abstract  give  no  reliable  information  of  the  number 
of  men  called  for  or  furnished  for  the  service,  or 
the  amount  of  money  exjwnded  for  war  puqwses. 
Neither  is  the  '*  Soldiers'  Record  Book/'  a  carefullv 
prepared  register  furnished  by  the  state,  more  full 
and  complete.  It  contain.^  the  names  of  but  little 
over  half  the  number  that  enlisted  from  the  town, 
and  onlv  a  few  of  these  have  anv  other  record  than 
that  they  were  enlisted  and  dischai^ed  from  ser- 
vice.   From  a  report  of  Adjutant«General  Schou- 


ler>  made  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  appears  that 
Carlisle  furnished  seventy-four  men  for  the  war, 
which  was  a  surplus  of  two  over  and  above  all 
demands,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  money  .ap- 
propriated and  exi)ended  on  account  of  the  war, 
exclusive  of  state  aid,  was  §10,724.90;  and  that 
the  amount  of  aid  furnished  soldiers'  families  and 
afterward  repaid  by  the  state  was  §7,515.97.  The 
accuracy  of  this  report  lias  been  questioned,  and 
a  claim  made  that  more  men  were  furnished  by 
the  town  than  the  number  credited.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  e\idcnce  from  the  town  records  to 
its  discredit,  it  should  of  course  l>e.  taken  as  true. 
The  seventy-four  men  liere  reported  included  nearly 
all  the  able-bodied  young  men  between  seventeen 
and  thirty-five  in  the  town.  From  motives  of 
I)atrioti$m,  they  promptly  respoi^ed  to  the  call  of 
the  government,  many  of  them  without  the  stimu- 
lants of  offered  bounty ;  and  went  forth  to  fight 
and  bleed  and  die,  as  many  of  them  did,  on  South- 
em  battle-fields.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  pains  have  been  taken  by  town  officials  to 
transmit  their  names  and  their  deeds,  or  to  fulfil 
pledges  long  ago  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  some 
(probably  not  all)  of  those  who  were  killed,  or 
died  in  the  service,  or  who  were  wounded,  and  ,were 
imrt  of  the  town's  quota  of  three  years. 

Timothy  AV.  Heald  was  in  tlie  6th  regiipent  on 
its  passage  through  Baltimore ;  he  re-enlisted  in  the 
first  company  of  sharp-shooters,  ^larch  24,  1862; 
was  wounded  at  Yorktown,  October  21,  of  the  same 
year,  and  discharged  for  disability.  John  N.  Blood, 
16th  regiment,  was  wounded  at  Gettysbui^  and. 
dischai^ed  for  disability.  AVilliam  Blood,  16t|i 
regiment,  was  killed  at  Bull  Bun,  1862.  William 
F.  Litchfield,  16th  regiment,  sened  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  three  years,  was  wounded  at  Spottsyl- 
vaniji,  Va.,  May  11,  1864-.  Daniel  AY.  Bobbins, 
16th  regiment,  served  three  j'cars,  was  wounded  at 
Spottsylvania,  May  10,  1S61-;  re-enlisted  December 
25,  1864,  and  .served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
AYarren  P.  Locke,  32d  n*giment,  was  killed  June 
3,  1804,  at  Bethe.«da  Church,  Ya.  George  P. 
Nickles,  32d  regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  discharged  at  expiration  of 
sen'ice.  MirancLi  Dutton,  33d  reiriinent,  was  killed 
at  Ijookout  Yallev,  Mav  25,  1864.  Austin- M. 
Ileald,  first  com|)any  of  sharpshooters,  died  at 
Falmouth,  Ya.,  Deccmlwr  30,  1^62.  William 
Moore,  first  company  of  sharpshooters,  died  at 
Fort  McIIeni;y,  March  2,  1 S63.   John  Q.  Adaips, 
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firsfc  oompenj  of  sharpshooters,  died  at  Bolivar, 
Vs.,  September  17,  1862.  Thomas  Dtiren,  S3d 
Rgiment,  died  at  Madison,  Ind.,  May,  1864.  Fran- 
cis Wiggin  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  16, 
1863.  John  M.  Estj,  3Sd  regiment,  died  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  1864. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  religious  history  of 
Carlisle.  As  has  been  stated,  a  meeting-house, 
that  afterward  came  into  .the  possession  of  tlie  town, 
was  erected  in  1758,  but  it  remained  in  a  rough 
ahd  unfinished  state  until  1781,  when  it  was  im- 
proved by  constructing  twenty-four  pews  on  tlie 
lower  fioor,  which  were  sold  at  auction  for  $  950.50 ; 
and,  further,  in  1793,  by  putting  nineteen  in  the 
gallery,  which  brought  $193.  Li  1793  the  meet- 
ing-house was  clapboarded,  painted,  and  received 
additional  windows ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1810, 
while  the  subject  of  further  improving  it  by  adding 
a  tower  and  procuring  a  bell  was  pending,  it  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  entirely  consumed.  Its 
destruction,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  town,  but  no 
time  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  effectual  measures 
were  taken  to  supply  its  place.  A  town-meeting 
was  immediatelv  held  on  the  Common,  when  it 
was  voted  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  erection 
of  a  meeting-house,  and  Captain  Nathan  Hay  ward, 
8^  builder  of  some  note  in  those  dnvs,  was  chosen 
to  prepare  a  plan  and  estimate  the  cost  of  a  suitable 
edffice.  He  feported  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
held  in  Isaac  Blaisdell's  shop,  a  plan  and  estimate 
of-  the  cost  of  a  building  of  the  Tuscan  order  of 
architecture,  which  was  to  be  48  X  48  feet,  with 
ar  porch  15  X  30  feet,  to  be  surmounted  by  a  tower 
and  steeple,  the  whole  to  be  100  feet  high;  esti- 
mated cost  95,000.  Tlie  plan  and  estimate,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  were  unanimously  accepted. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  at  the  same  place,  a 
location  was  agreed  upon,  provision  made  for  rais- 
ing necessary  funds,  and  a  committee  intrusted 
witli  full  powers  was  chosen.  Asa  Parlin,  Thomas 
Heald,  and  Nathan  Green  .composed  the  committee. 
Tl)«y  addressed  themselves  diligently  to  the  duties 
assigned  them,  and  made  their  final  report,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  all  expenses  incurred  and  tiie 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  .pews,  November  1,  1811. 
From  their  report  it  appears  that  the  whole  ex- 
pense incurred,  including  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  ground,  and  other .  incidental  charges,  was 
94,866.81 ;  of  which  §2,746.50  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  pews,  and  the  balance  from  a  town  tax, 
from  which,  however,  persons  belonging  to  the  First 
Baptist  Society  in  Chelmsfonl  were  exempted.    The 


house  contained,  forty-four  aqu^ave  h^.  -pews  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  sixteen  in  iht  gallery.  One 
pew  on  the  left-hand  side, ''  behind  the  door,''  was 
reserved  for  ^the  use  of  colored  people.  Joseph 
Wyman  and  John  Sawyer  of  Charlestown  were 
the  contractors,  and  whoever  lias  occasion  .to. 
examine  their  work,  after  a  bpse  of  nearly  seventy 
years,  will  bear  testimony  to  their  skill  and  faith- 
fulness. As  throwing  light  upon  the  custom  of  the 
times,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  vote, 
passed  by  the  town,  enjoining  upon  their  committee 
to  provide  ''suitable  drink''  for^U  persons  engaging 
in  the  work  on  tlie  Common,  and  all  who  should 
assist  in  raising  the  meeting-house.  A  bell  costing 
§350,  which  became  cracked,  was  replaced  by 
another  in  1840,  at  about  the  same  cost.  In  1859 
the  house  was  thorouglily  repaired  without  and 
remodelled  within.  Tlie  old  pews  gave  pUce  to 
convenient  slips,  and  a  pulpit  of  modem  style  re- 
{daced  the  unsightly  box  tliat  had  before  been  used 
for  tliat  purpose.  The  audience-room  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  floor,  and  a  hall  convenient  for 
public  uses  was  fitted  up  below.  These  repairs 
and  alterations  involved  an  expense  of  near  3 1,200,  * 
which  was  paid  by  voluntary  contributions  miuie 
and'  obtaincMl  by  the  Ladies'  Union,  a  benevolent 
association  ccmnected  with  the  society.!  In  1868 
the  old  spire — which,  from  its  exposure  to  the 
winds  and  storms  of  sixty  years,  was  supposed  to 
have  become  unsafe  —  was  taken  down  and  a  new 
one  substituted,  at  a  cost  of  §800.  After  the 
formation  of  the  second  religious  society,-^ the 
Union  Calvinistic  Society,  as  it  was  named, — 
they  erected  a  neat  symmetrical  church  edifice 
30  by  28  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  $  1 ,000.  In  1837 
the  church  was  enlarged,  and  surmounted  by  a 
tower;  and  iu  1848  a  parsonage  was  erected  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  largest  subscribers 
to  the  building  fund  were  Simon  T.  Fletcher,  $500 ; 
Abel  Taylor,  $125;  fiev.  John  Lawrence,  $100. 
Tlie  church  stands  on  leased  land,  for  which  an 
annual  rent  of  one  cent  is  to  be  paid  by  the  society; 
and  it  is  understood  that  a  failure  promptly  to  pay 
the  stipulated  rent,  or  to  have  the  pulpit  constantly 
supplied  with  preachers  of  a  specified  sect,  works 
a  forfeiture  of  the  hind  and  church  building  to  the 
heirs  of  the  lessor. 

The  erection  of  the  meeting-house  in  1758  seems 
to  have  been  directly  followed,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
preceded,  by  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  associa^ 
tion  or  society  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood, 
which  made  it  .their  place  of  resprt  for  many  pui^ 
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pdses.  Here  on  Sundays  thej  met  for  public 
worship^  and  on  other  davs  for  consultation  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  their  political  welfare ;  and 
here  they  formed  and  strengthened  those  ties  that 
after^aid  in  their  municipal  aflairs  made  them  a 
unit,  religiously,  politically,  and  socially,  for  half 
a  century.  During  the  twenty  or  more  years  tliat 
elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house 
and  the  incorporation  of  Carlisle,  it  is  probable 
that  public  worship  was  maintained  most  of  the 
tiiiie.  But  it  is  not  known  that  the  services  were 
conducted  by  a  regularly  settled  clergyman,  or 
that  there  was  any  church  formed  until  February 
28,  1781,  nearly  a  year  after  the  organization  of 
the  district.  It  consisted  then  of  ten  male  and 
twenty-four  female  members,  thirteen  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  the  church  in  Concord  and  seven  to 
the  church  in  Chelmsford,  whose  petition  for  a 
dismission  from  that  church  was  thus  indorsed  by 
Mr.  Bridge,  the  pastor:  "Twenty  years  have  I 
been  grieved  with  this  generation.  I  give  my  most 
hearty  consent  to  their  departure.'*  On  the  17th 
of  May  following  its  formation  the  church  unani- 
*mously  invited  Mr.  Panl  Litchfield  to  become 
their  pastor.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  mouth  the 
town  concurred  with  the  church  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
three  to  three.  He  was  to  have  $500  as  a 
settlement,  and  $267  in  silver  money,  payable 
quarterly,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood,  as  an  annual 
salary ;  and  the  town  agreed  to  pay  for  keeping 
a  horse  and  two  cows  for  him  until  such  time  as 
he  was  in  a  situation  to  keep  them  himself,  which 
was  for  about  three  years,  when  he  purchased  a 
htm.  He  was  ordained  November  7,  1781 ;  the 
council  on  the  occasion  being  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  delegates  from  the  churches  in  Billerica, 
Bedford,  Concord,  Acton,  Westford,  Ashby,  Scitu- 
^,  Abington,  Medway,  Franklin,  Newburyport, 
and  Salem.  Be  v.  Mr.  Niles  of  Abington  preached 
the  sermon.  Mr.  Litchfield  Avas  a  rigid  Cnlvinist, 
coinciding  in  points  of  theology  with  the  system 
known  at  the  time  as  Hopkinsian.  Of  doctrinal 
theology  he  was  particularly  fond,  and  preached 
few  sermons  in  which  he  did  not  present  some  of 
its  peculiar  traits  to  his  hearers.  Unitarianism, 
wliich  had  spread  somewhat  rapidly  in  Massaclm- 
setts  during  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  was 
his  peculiar  aversion,  and  he  seldom  suffered  any 
proper  opportunity  to  pass  tiitliout  bestowing  upon 
it  some  heavy  blows,  and  warning  his  hcarere 
against  its  baneful  influence.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages  of  the  doii^  of  the  church  for 


two  or  three  of  the  first  yean  of  Mr.  Litchfield's 
ministry,  the  church  records  have  been  cut  from 
the  book  and  probably  destroyed.  Consequently, 
with  this  exception,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
with  certainty  anything  of  its  history  l6x  more 
than  forty  years.  It  is  traditional  tliat  in  1798  and 
at  other  times  interesting  revivals  of  religion  took 
place,  and  that  large  numbers  were  converted  and 
added  to  the  church.  But  this  seems  hardly  prob- 
able, smce  the  number  of  communicants  was  seven 
le^  at  the  close  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  Mr.  Litchfield's  ministry. 

He  died  November  7, 1827,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  forty-sixth  aimiversarj 
of  his  ordination.  Bev.  John  H.  Church,  D.  D., 
of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
which  was  printed,  and  conveys  the  information 
that  Mr.  Litchfield  was  the  oldest  of  twelve  chil- 
dren; that  he  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  m 
Scituate,  March  12,  1752 ;  that  he  sought  aa  edu- 
cation to  fit  himself  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1775;  that  he -studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  Bev.  Stephen. West 
of  Stockbridge ;  and  that  after  preaching  to  ser- 
eral  congregations,  and  declining  invitations  to 
settle  in  the  ministry,  the  Lord  directed  his^  steps 
to  Carlisle.  Of  his  character  as  a  theologian  and 
preacher  Dr.  Church  says  :  "  He  possessed  a  strqng 
discriminating  mind,  and  was  fond  of  deep  thought 
The  ablest  works  on  theology  were  his  favorite 
study.  His  views  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  were  distinct  and  well  arranged  in  his  mind ; 
and  he  had  the  talent  of  presentin^^  these  doctrines 
with  plainness  and  force  to  others.*'  Mr.  Litch- 
field was  dignified,  tliough  kind  and  charitable  in* 
liis  intercourse  with  his  people,  and  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  his  business  relations.  One  who  ui 
under  his  preaching  in  early  life,  and  who  remem- 
bered him  distinctly,  thus  described  his  personal 
appearance :  "  He  was  tall,  long  limbed,  broad 
but  thin  chested,  with  silvery  hair  combed  smoothlv 
back  and  hanging  gracefully  down  over  his  coat- 
collar.  His  usiLil  dress  was  a  broad -skirted,  shad- 
bellied  cojit,  with  ministerial  bands,  long  vest,  short 
breeches  buckled  at  the  knees,  black  silk  hose,large 
shoes  with  silver  buckles  three  inches  square,  and 
the  whole  crowned  with  a  three-cornered  hat.** 

The  measures  tnken  by  the  town  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Litchfield  to  supply  his  place  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
did  not  sympathize  in  the  extreme  religious  views 
that  he  had  taught.     And  when,  on  the  19th  of 
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June,  1828,  Be?.  Joseph  Clarey-*who  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  similar  sentiments,  and  who  had 
preriouslj  received  a  call  by  a  majority  of^  the 
church  to  become  their  pastor — was  presented  for 
acceptance  by  the  town,  he  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  Upon  this  action  the  two  male  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  who  had  voted  for  the  call  of 
Mr.  Clarey,  and  several  citizens  who  sympathized 
with  t|iem,  withdrew  from  their  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations with  the  town  and  joined  a  church  in  Con-  > 
cord.  After  hearing  several  candidates,  November, 
1830,  the  toMm  voted  unanimouslv  to  invite  Rev. 
Stephen  Hull  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry. 
The  invitation  was  .accepted,  and  his  installation 
took  place  December  29,  1830.  Dr.  Eipley  of 
Concord  presided  over  the  installing  council,  and 
Bsv.  Dr.  Eaton  of  Boxford  preached  the  sermon. 
Mr.  Hull  was  bom  in  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
February  17, 1777,  and  had  been  previously  set- 
tied  in  the  ministry  at  Amesbury  and  Baynham. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  kind  and  famil- 
iar in  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  and  an  ac- 
ceptable preacher ;  but  a  lack  of  care  and  prudence 
in  business  affairs  often  involved  him  in  unpleasant 
relations.  After  a  service  of  four  years  the  con- 
tract betwen  him  and  the  society  was  cancelled  by 
mutual  consent.  During  Mr.  Hull's  ministry  his 
parishioners  dissolved  their  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  town,  and  formed  a  separate  oi^ni- 
zation  under  tiie  name  of  the  First  Beligious 
Societv  in  Carlisle. 

Eev.  Gteorge  W.  Stacey  succeeded  Mr.  Hull, 
and  was  ordained  May  4,  1836.  Bev.  Dr.  Bipley 
was  moderator,  Bev.  Paul  Dean  of  Boston  scribe, 
and  Bev.  Adin  Ballou  of  Mendon  preached  the  ser- 
mon. Mr.  Stacey  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  12, 
1809.  He  was  left  in  earlv  life  to  his  own  re- 
sources,  and  was  self-educated,  almost  without  the 
advantages  of  schools.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
effective  preacher,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  a 
good  man.  He  took  an  advanced  position  in  the 
temperance  and  abolition  reforms,  which  sometimes 
alienated  him  from  the  sympathy  of  some  of  his 
people,  but  lie  never  forfeited  their  respect.  His 
pastorate  continued  five  years,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request.  Since  his  dismissal 
no  one  has  been  ordained  or  installed  over  the  so- 
ciety. Yearly  engagements  have  been  made,  which 
in  some  cases  have  been  renewed  for  five  or  six 
years ;  Bev.  J.  J.  Twiss,  formerly  of  the  second 
Universalist  Society  in  Lowell,  has  supplied  during 
the  last  three  years. 


In  1830  a  second  society  was  formed  by  those 
who  liad  seceded  from  the  first,  and  had  united  at 
the  time  with  the  Second  Society  in  Concord,  and 
Bev.  Abel  Patten  was  ordained  as  pastor.  May  22, 
1833,  and  dismissed  September  29,  1836.  He 
was  followed  bv  Bev.  Preserved  Smith,  who  was 
installed  August  31,  1836,  and  dismissed  August 
28,  1844.  Bev.  George  W.  Thompson  was  in* 
stalled  July  16,  1845,  and  dismissed  November 
3,  1848.  Bev.  Seth  T7.  Banister  officiated  as 
pastor  from  1852  to  1856,  when,  in  consequence 
of  difficulties  between  himself  and  his  church,  he 
was  dismissed  by  an  ex^^parte  council  called  by  the 
church. 

Bev.  Josiah  Ballard  was  installed  September  15, 
1859,  and  died  December  12,  1862.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  rare  attainments,  liberal  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  and  respected  .by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Next  to  Mr.  Ballard  came  Bev.  William  H. 
Dowden,  who  was  installed  February  13,  1866, 
and  dismissed  at  his  own  request  December  28, 
1867.  He  commenced  his  ministry  by  a  series  of 
revival  meetings  continued  for  several  weeks,  whid 
occasioned  much  excitement,  and  resulted,  it  was 
claimed,  in  many  conversions,  as  it  did  in  some 
additions  to  the  church.  The  latter  part,  of  his 
ministry  witnessed  considerable  dissensions  in  his 
church,  which  culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  sev- 
eral members. 

Bev.  Moses  Patten,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dowden, 
was  installed  October  27,  1870.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  in  the  community,  and  his  pastorate  was 
peaceful,  and  profitable  to  his  people. 

Bev.  Jesse  Mann  received  a  call  to  settle  over 
the  society  November  2,  1875;  but  before  its 
acceptance  by  him  the  call  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  society  voted  to  unite  for  the  support  of  public 
worship  with  the  Orthodox  society  in  Chelmsford. 
Since  then  the  Bev.  F.  M.  Sprague  has  officiated 
in  both  societies.  "  ' 

Carlisle  is  an  agricultural  town.  The  resident 
laboring  population,  with  an  exception  of  perhaps 
less  than  twenty,  who  are  engaged  in  commercial 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  are  employed  in  farming, 
and  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  farm  products. 
The  valuation  of  the  town  in  1875  was  $864,170, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  farm  products  $  89,571. 
Mechanical  products,  $  8,451.  The  town  has  vejy 
limited  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, or  for  transit  and  transportation,  the  rail- 
road stations  being  two  and  a  half,  four,  and  five 
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miles  from  its  centre.  Like  many  other  to¥ms 
similarly  situated,  it  has  declined  somewhat  in 
wealth  and  population- for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

The  surface  is  generally  uneven,  though  there 
are -no  high  elevations,  and,  except  the  section 
bordering  on  Concord  Biver  and  a  belt  extending 
across  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town,  quite 
rocky.  Tlie  soil  is  generally  good,  but  difficult  to 
cidtivate,  and  much  of  it  is  only  adapted  to  Che 
growth  of  wood.  Hundreds  of  acres  once  culti- 
jvated  or  used  for  grazing  are  now  densely  wooded. 
The  principal  products  sold  from  the  farms  are 
milk,  fruit,  and  wood,  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
vegetable  products.  Hay  is  also  an  important 
crop,  but  is  generally  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Besides  Concord  River  there  are  no  considerable 
streams.  A  brook  rising  in  Heart  Pond,  in 
Chelmsford,  runs  through  the  north  part  of  the 
town>  furnishing  motive-power  for  a  bale-hoop 
manufactory,  and  for  Adams^  grist  and  saw  mill, 
when  it  runs  again  into  Chelmsford,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Biver  Meadow  Brook.  A  stream  rising 
in  Tophet  Swamp,  and  running  south  and  east  into 
Concord  Eiver  in  Billerica,  called  Page's  Brook, 
supplies  water-power  for  Green's  saw-mill  and  the 
grist-mill  near  its  mouth  recently  owned  by  Mr. 
Page.  Spencer  Brook,  rising  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  flowing  southwardly  into  Concord 
Biver,  supplies  water  in  its  course  for  Buttrick's 
saw  and  turning  mill.    On  this  stream  are  the  reUcs 


of  an  old  mill,  of  which  no  known  records  or  ta- 
dition  gives  any  account 

Sciools.  r^  The  vote  which  was  passed  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  existence  of  tlie  district,  dividing 
it  into  sijp  squadrons,  as  these  divisions  were  then 
called,  for  the  support  of  schools,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  Imving  had,  through  its  whole  course' 
of  operation,  a  detrimental  influence  upon  the  edn* 
cational  interests  of  the  town.  With  not  pupils 
enough  for  three,  and  not  enough  appropriated  to 
support  that  number  for  a  proper  length  of  time, 
they  of  course  must  be  comparatively  ?  weak  and 
insufficient.  This  division  continued  down  to 
about  1839,  when  a  new  division  took  place,  and 
the  number  was  reduced.  The  usual  appropri- 
ation made  by  the  town,  with  the  income  of  a 
fund  of  §500  held  in  trust  by  it,  and. the  in* 
come  annually  derived  from  the  state  fund,  afford 
the  means  of  keeping  tliese  schools  in  session  about 
lialf  the  time.  The  number  of  persons  in  town  in 
1875  between  'five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  ..was 
seventy -seven,  which  would  give.an  average  of  less 
than  sixteen  to  each  school.  An  effort'  was  made 
in  1872  to  unite  the  five  schools  into  one,  but 
public  sentiment  was  averse  to  the  change. 

Populalion.  —  From  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  in  1780  up  to  1820  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  167 ;  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  133.  The  number  in  1780  was 
514 ;  in  1800, 634  i  in  1820,  681 ;  in  1840, 556; 
in  1875,  548, 
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BY     FREDERICK     P.     HILL. 


HE  New  Enghind  Indians,  sepa- 
rated  by  natural  causes  into  a 
score  of  tribal  independencies, 
diiTered  from  one  another  onlv 
in  minor  matters  of  speech  and 
custom,  and  formed,  as  a  whole, 
the  body  of  the  Wabenakies,  a 
component  part  of  the  wide- 
spread  Algonquin  division. 
These  tribes,  inlmbiting  the 
country  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Hudson,  were 
again  gathered  into  five  greater  tribes,  or  nations. 


of  M'hom  one,  the  Pawtucket,  was  seated  upon  the 
Merrimack  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  and  held  its  sov- 
ereignty over  the  wild  hills  and  streams  of  a  vast 
territorv  far  to  the  north  and  northeast. 

The  principal  tribes  of  this  nation  were  the 
Pawtuckets,  or  "Waraesits,  the  Pennacooks,  Aga- 
wnims,  Naamkeeks,  Piscataquas,  and  Accomitas. 
Subject  to  its  sway  n^ere  the  Sacos,  and  the  various 
tribes  on  the  coast,  at  the  eastward,  while  towards 
the  west  its  power  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  the 
Wachusetts.^     The  grand  sachem  or  ruler  of  this 
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extensive  combination  was  Passaconaway,  the  saga- 
more of  the  Pennacooks,  who  were  located  at  what 
M  now  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  residence 
of  PissaconawaT  was  generally  at  that  place,  but 
he  frequently  passed  much  time  at  Piscataqua,  and 
at  his  "  capital ''  of  Wamesit.^ 

Thus  the  Pdwtucket  or  Wamesit  tribe  —  for  the 
Jtam^  seem'  to  be  interchangeable  —  was  situated 
on  tlie  alluvial  borders  of  the  Concord  River  at 
its '  confluence  with  the  turbulent  Merrimack/ a 
abort  distance  below  the  Pawtucket  FulU,  when 
the  English  settlers  began  to  make  themselves 
homes  near  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
earliest  sagamore  of  the  Wamesits  known  was 
Bunnawit.* 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  Wamesit  Indians  who 
dwelt  upon '  these  broad  Concord  meadows,  wlio 
fished  in  its  placid  pools,  or  at  the  favorite  season 
repaired  to  the  falls  of  Pawtucket  to  spear  the 
sturgeon  by  the  glare  of  torches  held  at  night 
from  the  pit)w  of  their  light  canoes. 
'  Tliere  were  traditions  that  the  tribe  had  been 
much  greater  previous  to  a  pestilence  which  swept 
6ver  the  country  shortly  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  yet  it  is  stated  that  there  were  still 
some  seventy-five  dwellers  here  when  the  English 
first  came  hither,  and  that  the  nation  itself  at 
that  time  numbered  about  three  thousand  souls, 
althougli  it  was  afterwards  very  greatly  reduced. 

Very  soon  after  the  settlements  began  at  Salem 
and  Boston  the  sachem  Passaconawny  gave  in  his 
submission  to  the  English,  and  from  time  to  time, 
whenever  there  appeared  to  be  danger  of  invasion, 
the  whit^  called  u{X)n  him  to  renew  this  oath  of 
fealty.  It  is  but  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that 
he  was  faithful  to  his  pledges,  and  ever  manifested 
a  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  the  white  race.  He 
was  a  mnn  of  great  power  among  his  people,  and 
was  believed  by  them  to  be  endowed  with  miracu- 
lous and  spiritual  gifts,  such  as  the  art  of  causing 
water  to  burn,  of  changing  dead  serpents  into 
living  ones,  and  other  wonderful  phenomena.^  At 
his  death  he  charged  his  son,  Wannalancet,  who 
succeeded  him,  to  beware  of  breaking  friendship 
with  the  English. 

The  sachem  Wannalancet  was  a  sober-minded 
man,  of  stem  and  steadfast  principles,  and  through- 
out his  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  was  friendly 
and  strenuous  in  his  exertions  to  prevent  discord. 

1  k\itn'%  Hitiory  of  Ckefmtford. 

*  Bdknap't  Hutory  cf  Ne»  Hampthirf, 
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In  his  youth  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  Itfe, 
the  occasion  being  when  he  was  taken  -^  with  a 
squaw  and  children— -as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behavior  of  his  father  at  a  time  when  an  uprising 
was  suspected.  He  was  led  toward  Boston  with 
a  rop^  around  his  neck ;  but;  though  fired  upon, 
managed  to  elude  his  captors  and  steal  away  un- 
harmed. Tliis  act  of  the  English  was  unauthorized 
by  the  government.  After  a  time  Passaconaway  sent 
his  men  to  Boston  to  deliver  up  the  guns  which 
the  Indians  had  in  their  possession. 

Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  his  missionary 
labors  at  Nonantum  (Newton)  the  Be  v.  John 
Eliot,  well  named  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  came 
to  Wamesit  and  began  his  efforts  to  Cliristianize 
the  natives.  Although  it  is  stated  that ''  the  In- 
dians of  Wamesit  were  never  very  hearty  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity,''  the  good  teacher  gave  much 
of  his  time  and  divine  spirit  to  the  'holy  work,  and 
after  many  years  was  rewarded  by  the  conversion 
of  Wannalancet  himself.  Bv  the  influence  of  Eliot 
the  Indians  were  intrusted  to  proper  guardians, 
courts  of  justice  were  established,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  their  lands  were  reserved  for  their  use  by 
order  of  the  General  Court. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford 
by  the  English  occurred  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1653,  on  the  territory  adjoinmg  the  In- 
dian plantation  of  Wamesit.  A  company  of  some 
twenty  persons  living  in  Wobum  and  Concord  had 
petitioned  the  General  Court  the  previous  year  for 
leave  to  examine  the  lands  'Mying  on  the  other 
[west]  side  of  Concord  river,'*  which  request  being 
granted,  the  land  had  been  viewed  and  found  to 
be  ''a  very  comfortable  phice  to  accommodate  a 
company  of  God's  people  upon."  Those  who  thus 
petitioned  were  joined,  in  1653,  by  others,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-nine  in  all,  asking  that  a  tract 
of  land  might  be  granted  them,  to  ''begin  at 
Merrimacke  river  at  a  necke  of  land  next  to  Con- 
cord river — and  so  run  up  by  Concord  Biver  south 
—  and  west  into  the  country  to  make  up  the  cir- 
cumference or  quantity"  of  six  miles  square,  a 
portion  of  which  territory  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians, Naamkeek.  Tlie  signers  to  this  request  were 
"Benj.  Butterfield,  John  Parker,  Isaac  Learned, 
James  Parker,  George  Farley,  Thomas  Chamberlin, 
Joseph  Parker,  John  Hosmer,  Jacob  Parker,  Henry 
Foster,  Wm.  Chamberlin,  John  Nuttinge,  Edmund 
Cliamberlin,  John  Baldwinge,  Bichard  Griffin, 
James  Blood,  John  Smedley,  Boger  Draper,  Wil- 
liam Fletcher,  Thomas  Adams,  Wm.   Hartwell, 
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Robert  Proctor,  Wm.  Butricke^  iBaptis  Smedley^ 
Richard  iiildrethj  Thomas  Briggauiy  Daniel  Blog- 
gett,  John  Hall,  and  Wm.  Hall/' » 

j^liot  also  petitioned  at  about  the  same  time  for 
tlie  land  known  as  '^  the  great  neck,"  lying  between 
tlie  P^wtucket  Falls  on  the  Merrimack  and  the 
Massic  Falls  on  tlie  Concord,  that  it  might  be  re- 
served forever  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Christianized 
Indians. 

Both  requests  were  granted,  the  English  receiv- 
ing all  the  bnd  which  they  had  desired  except  a 
small  portion  near  the  Merrimack.  The  amount 
granted  for  the  Indian  town  of  Wamesit  was  about 
twenty-five  hundred  acres,  of  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred were  on  the  west  side  of  Concord  River  and 
the  remainder  on  the  east,  both  portions,  the  one 
afterwards  in  Chelmsford  and  the  other  in  Tewks- 
bury,  being  now  included  in  the  limits  of  Lowell. 
Tlie  land. which  formed  the  original  territory  of 
Chelmsford  was  laid  out  as  a  parallelogram,  one  cor- 
ner only  touching  the  Concord,  where  the  boundary 
met  tliat  of  Billerica  and  Wamesit.  Witliin  eigh- 
teen months  after  the  location  a  sufficient  number 
of  ])cople  had  already  settled  upon  the  farms  in 
tlie  vicinity,  generally  of  the  '*  Concord  river  neck,'* 
tq^make  it  necessary  to  provide  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  local  welfare.  Accordingly  a 
meeting  was  held  at  tlie  house  of  William  Fletcher 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1G54,  and  Esdras  Reed, 
Edward  Spaulding,  William  Fletcher, Isaac  Learned, 
Simon  Thompson,  William  Undeni'ood,  and  Thomas 
.  Adams  were  cho.sen  to  order  tlie  nfi*:iirs  of  the  ])lace 
.  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  inhabitants  at  the  first 
mating  made  such  arrangements  as  were  possible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  ministerial  office  among 
them. 

The  Rev.  John  Fiske,  minister  of  the  church  of 
Wcnham,  was  considering  the  question  of  remov- 
ing from  that  place,  and  the  people  of  this  little 
settlement  agreed  to  give  him,  if  he  would  come 
to  live  with  them,  "  Thirty  acres  of  meadow  and 
Thirty  acres  of  Plowable  Land  for  the  acomo- 
dation  of  him  for  his  most  Conveniance  "  :  to  build 
him  a  "  Ilous  Thirty  Eight  foot  in  Ijongth  and 
Twenty  foot  in  breadth  with  three  fine  Rooms,  the 
chimneys  built  with  Brick  or  Stone";  and  also  to 
pay  him  "Fifty  Pounds  for  the  first  year:  and  his 
maintenance  for  the  future  as  the  Jjonl  should 
enable  them.'*  Tliese  and  other  considerations 
proving  sufficient,  in  the  autumn  of  the  succeed- 
ing year^'  1G55,   Mr.   Fiske   removed,   with   the 

^  Allen**  UiMior^  «f  Ckelmtfwrtl. 


greater  part  of  his  church,. from  Wenham  hi^Iier, 
and  continued  until  his  death  the  faithful  pnaior 
of  the  people.     Mr.  Fiske  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St*  James,  Suffolk,  England,  about  the  year 
1601.     His  ancestors  liad  been  noted  for  tbeir 
devotion  to  religion,  even  to  martynlom,  and  his 
])arents  early  set  him  apart  for  the  service  of  God. 
He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and   after  obtaining  his    first  degree   began   to 
preach  in  the  Established  Church.     Tlie  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  however,  was  working  in  his  ^oul; 
he  became  strongly  opposed  to  the  Nonco|iform- 
ist  persecutions,  and  finally  relinquished  his  office 
and  studied  medicine,  which,  after  the  usual  course, 
he  practised.     He  married  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.     In  1G37  he  came,  with  his  family,  to  New* 
England,  well  provided  with  ''  tools  for  husbandry 
and  carpentry,  and  with  provisions  to  support  his 
family  in  a  wilderness  three  years.^'     He  lived  a 
short  time  at  Salem,  where,  he  both  preached  and 
taught  among  his  pupils,  one  being  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Sir  George  Downing.  •  In  1642  heirent 
to  Wenham  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chvqpeh 
at  that  place,  and,  since  most  of  his  people  re- 
moved with  him  thence,  the  churoh  of  Chelmsford 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  reality  when  the 
church  of  Wenham  was  gathered,  October  8, 1644. 
Of  Mr.  Fiske  it  is  written :  "  His  care  for  the 
souls  of  the  flock  committed  to  him  was  unremit- 
ting, while  his  medical  skill  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  now  townships  where  he  resided  after 
lie  came  to  America.'*     His  literary  abilities  were 
early  called  into  action ;  thus,  in  1657,  he  pre- 
pared, by  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  his 
parish,   a    catccliism    entitled    the    Waieriitg    of 
ihe  Olive  PlanU  in  ChrUfM  GanUn;  <?r,  a  Short 
CalecliUni  for  the  Entrance  of  our   Chelmtford 
Chiltlren.      It  was   printed  by  Samuel  Green  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  said  to  be  "  moderate  in  its 
doctrines,  catholic  in  its  spirit,"  and  well  designed 
for  its  purpose.     Notwithstanding  tlie  many  hard- 
ships of  his  life,  and  the  wasting  of  his  estate  in 
the  promotion  of  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
he  gave  his  youngest  son  a  collegiate  educalion. 
Tliis  son,  Moses,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1662,   was  ordained   minister   of  the  church   of 
Braintree. 

Meanwhile  in  its  civil  affairs  the  little  commu- 
nity was  progressing.  The  second  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  occurrwl  March  24,  1655,  when 
the  usual  officers  were  chosen,  besides  three  com* 
missioners,  "to  end   small  causes''  under  forty 
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shillings.  Tlie  third  ineeting  occurred  several 
months  Uter,  jn  the  same  year,  in  the  meeting- 
house which  had  profmbly  been  erected  since  the 
prpTious  election,  although  it  is  not  known  defi- 
nitely when  or  by  whom  it  was  built.  Tlie  in- 
habitants were  now  so  increase4  in  numbers,  tliat 
measures  were  taken  to  have  the  town  regubrly 
incorporated.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the 
representations  of  Esdms  Beed,  Edward  Siiaulding, 
anid  William  Fletcher,  the  General  Court  incor]x>- 
rated  the  town  on  the  29th  of  May,  1 655,  by  the 
name  oiF  Chelmsford,  —  a  name  given,  like  those  of 
so  many  New  England  towns,  in  loving  remem- 
brance of  the  early  home  of  some  of  the  settlers  in 
the  old  country.  It  was  soon  fonnd  that  the  lands 
at,  first  granted  were  not  sufficiently  fertile  or  exten- 
sive for  the  necessities  of  ithe  growing  settlement, 
and  though  many  exclianges  with  the  Indians  were 
made,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  land- 
mark, Robin's  Hill,  yet  the  inhabitants  desired 
im  extension  of  their  limits.  This  desire  was  met 
by  an  act  of  the  court  in  1656,  granting  them  an 
enlargement ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  reason 
of  a  simibr  request  from  Mr.  Eliot  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  an  addition  was  accorded  to  the  Wa- 
mesit  settlement,  to  take  in  ''John  Sagamore's 
planting  ground.'^  Tlie  land  granted  to  Chelms- 
ford consisteil  of  territory  now  comprising  the 
township  of  Westford,  and  the  Indians  were  al- 
lowed equal  privileges  with  the  whites  in  its  occu- 
pation. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much 
use  to  the  natives,  and  in  1660  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement was  made,  by  which  the  Indians  were 
accommodated  with  their  proportion  nearer  their 
village  of  Wamesit. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  town  having  been  com- 
pleted and  the  ministry  fairly  settled,  the  inliabi- 
tants  were  careful  to  protect  their  rights  in  the 
judicious  distribution  of  their  public  lands.  Tliese 
were  apportioned  from  time  to  time  by  committees 
suitably  chosen,  while  the  privilege  of  becoming 
an  inhabitant  was  jealously  guanled.  With  com- 
mendable foresight,  the  people  encouraged  the 
locating  among  them  of  various  craftsmen.  Thus, 
in  1656,  William  IIow,  a  weaver,  was  admitted  to 
be  an  inhabitant,  with  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of 
bnd,  provided  he  would  follow  his  trade ;  and  in 
Uie  same  year  Samuel  Adams  was  given  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  on  the  south  of  Meadow 
Brook,  in  consideration  of  his  establishing  a  saw- 
mill. Soon  after  he  was  encouraged  to  erect  a 
comrmill  by  the  additional  grant  of  one  hundred 


acres,  and  still  Liter  leave  was  given  him  "  to  se^ 
flood-gates  at  Hart  Pond  for  himself  and  his  hdrs 
forever.'* 

In  1659,  Lieutenant  William  French  of  BiUerica 
was  commissioned  a  magistrate  to»  perform  the  or- 
dinance of  marrii^  for  that  town  and  Gielmsford. 
Subsequently  Samuel  Adams  of  this  town  re- 
ceived a  simihir  appointment,  and  the  first  mar- 
riage recorded  as  Imving  been  solemnized  by  liim 
occurred  December  15,  1664. 

The  first  birth  on  record  is  that  of  Samh,  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Parker,  January  14, 
1653 ;  but  tradition  says  that  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mai^ret  Parker,  was  bom  the  preced- 
ing March.  The  first  death  which  the  ancient 
annals  of  the  town  mention  was  tlmt  pf  Isaac 
Learned,  the-  husband  of  Mary  (Steams)  L»imed, 
November  27, 1657.  He  is  said  to  liave  been  one 
of  the  original  petitioners  from  Wobum. 

Fairlv  established  in  their  frontier  settlement, — 
for  few  towns  had  pushed  farther  in  that  direc- 
tion into  the  i^ildemess,  —  the  little  community 
increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  learning,  in 
everything  that  makes  a  prosperous  existence. dur- 
ing the  first  score  of  years. 

Among  the  company  who  liad  come  hither  from 
Wenham  were  several  men  of  high  social  standi?^ 
and  comparative  wealth.  Cornelius  Waldo,  first 
deacon  of  the  church  in  Chelmsford,  Andrew 
Spaulding,  for  many  years  in  a  similar  office.  Cap- 
tain Tliomas  Henchman,  in^nluable  as  a  mediator 
with  the  Indians,  and  others,  were  men  of  just  the 
stamp  to  give  Gielmsford  that  name  for  simple 
cliaracter  and  substantial  worth  which  is  still  her 
honorable  portion.  In  1671  the  reverend  minister 
was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  wife, 
*'  a  virtuous  and  tollable  woman,  which  inflicted  a 
deq)  wound  in  the  heart  of  the  survivor,  though 
not  above  the  power  of  religion  to  heal.''  Mrs. 
Ann  Fiske  was  of  a  most  exemphiry  cliaracter,  and, 
being  for  several  years  before  her  death  afflicted  with 
blindness,  exhibited  a  rare  patience.  Her  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  was  so  extensive  that  her  husband 
had  no  need  to  refer  to  a  concordance.  The  year 
following  her  death  Mr.  Fiske,  determined  ''to 
cheer  the  remainder  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,'' 
married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Edlmund 
Henchman. 

This  pilgrimage  was  short,  for  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1676,  the  beloved  pastor  and  {Aysician 
''saw  a  rest  from  his  bbors,''  which  .continued 
almost  to  the  Ust,  he  having  been  many  times  car- 
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rial  to  the  mMing-house  in  a  chair^  where^  as  in 
th^  primitive  times,  he  preached  sitting. 

The  condition  of  the  Wamesit  or  Pawtncket 
Indiana  through  these  years  of  advancement  for 
tfie  English  had  been  one  of  constant  decrease  in 
slrehgth  and  prosperity.  In  1669  their  numbers 
were  much  diminished  by  a  warlike  foray  against 
the  liated  Mohawks.  In  tlie  succeeding  year  the 
sachem  Wannatancet  came  from  Petmacook  and 
built  a  fort  on  the  Wamesit  reservation.  In  Mav, 
of  the  year  1674,  the  missionary  labors  of  Eliot 
were  successful  in  the  attempt  to  convert  this  sa- 
chem to  Christianity,  the  occasion  being  one  of 
much  interest  ^'  and  well  pleasing  to  all  that  were 
present.**  After  preaching  from  Mattliew  xxii.  1-14, 
Mr*  Eliot  asked  the  chief  "  to  give  his  answer  con- 
cerning praying  to  God."  It  is  recorded  tliat 
Wannalaiicet  replied:  "Sirs, you  have  been  pleased 
for  years  past,  in  your  abundant  love,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  unto  me  and  my  people  to 
exhort,  press,  and  persuade  us  to  pray  to  God.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  pains.  I  must 
acknowledge  I  liave  all  my  days  been  used  to  pass 
\A  an  old  canoe,  and  now  vou  exhort  me  to  leave 
mv  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  new  one,  to  which 
I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  now  I  yield 
myself  up  to  your  advice  and  enter  into  a  new 
Canoe  and  do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter." 

Peacefully  as  the  English  and  AYamesits  had 
thus  far  lived  together,  there  were  very  grave  fears 

'among  the  inhabitants  of  Clielmsford,  when,  in 
1673,  Philip  of  Pokanoket  began  his  depredations 
on  the  border  towns  of  the  colony.  The  cause  was 
indeed  one  to  excite  apprehension.     Would  the 

'  Wamesits  be  faithful  to  their  neighbors,  or  would 
they  concert  with  their  invading  brethren  in  this 
desperate  effort  to  exterminate  the  English  ?  The 
feeling  of  the  people  may  be  learned  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  David 
Middleton:  ^'Chehnsford,  March  f  20,  1675: 
I  bless  God  I  came  safely  hither ...  Good  S'  I 
humbly  intreat  you  to  pray  the  Counsell  to  grant 
us  a  Stronger  Guanl  for  wee  exiiect  the  Indians 
every  hour  to  fall  upon  us  and  if  they  come  wee 
shall  be  all  cutt  off." 

A  request  was  also  preferred  from  "William 
Undehi'ood,  John  Burge,  and  Tliomas  Chamber- 
lain, asking  the  General  Court  to  "Consider  o' 
dangerus  Conditions  y*  we  are  in  in  refferance  to  o' 
lives  & '  estates."  *  The  court  ordered  measures 
to  be  taken  to  protect  the  settlement.     Lieuten- 

^  MMSsmriuiefts  Colony  Records. 


ant  Henchman'was  authorized  "  to  take  speedy  and 
effectual  care  of  all  tlie  com  at  the  houses  of  Col- 
bum  and  his  son,  on  the  east  side  of  Merry-niack! 
river,  by  transporting  it  to  his  own  house."  To 
protect  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  several  houses 
were  fortified  and  regularly  garrisoned. 

It  is  believed  tliat  the  Wamesit  Indians  under 
the  good  care  of  the  Christianized  natives  Nob- 
Hon  and  Namphon,  and  directed  by  the  friendly 
sachem,  were  true  to  the  whites.  To  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  or  discord,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indians  removed  into  distant  forests,  where 
they  remained  throughout  the  troubles.  In  con- 
sideration of  their  good  faith  the  council  passed 
an  order  "  that  the  Indians  belonging  to  Wemeset, 
having  approved  themselves  friends  to  the  English, 
have  Liberty  granted  them  to  gather  their  come 
at  Wemisett  towiie  and!  to  have  free  egress  and 
regress  to  it  from  their  fort  near  Leif tenant  Hench- 
man's, not^rithstanding  former  orders  limiting  them 
to  one  mile  from  their  wigwams."  At  another 
time  the  council  ordered  that  the  friendlv  Indians 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  English  service. 
The  more  fully  to  cement  the  kind  feelings  happily 
existing,  a  treaty  of  concord  and  reciprocal  friend- 
ship was  signed  between  the  English  and  tlie 
nation  under  Wannalancet,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1676,  at  Cocheco. 

Although  the  ATamesits  were  thus  troe  to  their 
allegiance,  an  att^ick  was  made  on  the  town  in  the 
spring  of  1676  by  a  roving  band  of  warriors. 
They  had  been  excited  to  retaliation,  it  is  said,  by 
the  undue  violence  of  some  whites,  whose  bams 
and  hay  sticks  had  been  fired,  it  was  thought,  by 
Indians.  Several  houses  were  burned  in  this  raid. 
On  another  occasion  Samuel  Varnnm,  who  owned 
a  farm  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Merrimack  from 
Chelmsford,  but  who  lived  in  this  town,  was  cross- 
ing thither,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  to  milk 
his  cows,  when  his  boat  was  fired  upon  by  In- 
dians in  ambush,  and  both  the  young  men  were 
killed,  one  falling  back  dead  into  his  sister's  arms. 
A  guanl  of  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate familv  were  .^o  much  startled  that  the  In- 
dians  escaped  without  injurv.  Yanium  called  out 
to  the  stu])eficd  soldiers  not  to  "  let  dead  men  sit 
at  the  onrs,"  and  the  sad  party  made  its  way  home. 
The  young  men  were  buried  on  the  Howard  farm, 
bv  the  river. 

Thus  were  the  pople  of  this  northy  town  kept 
in  fear  and  anxiety  through  that  dark  season ;  and 
a  glad  day  it  was  for  them  when  tidings  came  of 
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the  death  of  Philip  and  the  close  of  the  war.'  After 
a  long  absence  Waunalancet  came  back  to  visit 
his  friends  at  Chelmsford,  and  inquire  if  the  people 
had  suffered  much  during  tlie  time.  The  reply 
was  ma4e  that  they  had  been  highly  favored,  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God.  **  Me 
next/'  returned  the  sagacious  sachem,  plainly  in- 
timating that  to  his  influence  the  to>m  of  Chelms- 
fo^  o^ed  much  of  its  exemption  from  the  horrors 
experienced  by  many  others  in  this  barbarous 
oonflicty 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fiske  the  inhabit 
tants  called  to  their  service  the  Bev.  Thomas  Clark. 
A  native  of  Boston,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1670 
and^ifas  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  Chelms- 
ford, in  1677.  He  wns  twice  married,  his  second 
wife  being  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Whiting  of  Billerica.  Tlie  pastoral  office 
was  held  by  him  until  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty* 
seven  years.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  family,  yet  but  little  is  known  of  his 
life  and  work,  '*  almost  the  onlv  monument  of  his 
past  existence  that  has  survived'the  ravages  of  time 
being  his  tombstone.'^  This  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  grateful  act  of  his  parishioners. 
Until  1682,  through  all  the  mutations  of  time, 

**  The  sound  of  tlie  ckurcli-going  bell 
Tliese  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard ; " 

but,  in  the  year  named,  a  bell  purchased  by  the 
town  was  hung,  and  its  cheery  tones  reverberated 
over  the  distant  meadows,  calling  the  simple  wor- 
shippers at  the  hour  of  prayer,  or  tolling  a  measured 
knell  for  the  last  rites  of  the  departed. 

In  1686,  Major  Thomas  Heucliman  and  Jonathan 
Tyng  bought  of  the  Wamesits  all  their  bud  west 
of  the  Concord  Biver,  except  Wannalancet's  old 
planting  field,  also  five  hundred  acres  north  of 
the  Merrimack,  between  Pawtucket  Fails  and  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  Brook.  The  property  was  soon 
divided  into  fortv-six  shares,  held,  bv  as  manv 
proprietors,  including  Henchman  and  Tyng.  Tlie 
territory  was  used  for  pasturage,  a  wall  having 
been  constructed  enclosing  it  from  the  Merrimack 
to  the  Concord.  The  Indians,  however,  at  the  sale, 
had  reserved  the  riglit  to  fish,  hunt,  and  to  cut  such 
wood  as  they  desired.  For  a  few  years  they  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  hunt  their  old  grounds ;  but 
the  whites  gradually  occupied  the  whole  reservation, 
their  humble  homes  arose  where  the  still  humbler 
wigwams  had  been,  and  soon  the  place  which  liad 
been  the  Waniesits'  from  time  immemorial  knew 


them  no  more.     In  1726  this  territory  was  for- 
mally annexed  to-ClielmsfonL 

Of  the  Pawtucket  nation  but  little  remains  to 
be  told.  It  had  sunk  to  a  mere  slwdow  of  its 
former  greatness,  and  the  few  braves  who  were  left 
inliabited  the  upper  waters  of  the  Merrinmck,  near 
Pennacook.  Notwithstanding  the  many  hardships 
which  they  had  endured  from  the  whites,  they  e\'er 
maintained  a  friendly  feeling  towards  their  old, 
Chelmsford  neighbors,  and  on  one  occasion,  at 
least,  gave  a  striking  proof  of  their  good  faith. 
This  was  during  King  Williara^s  War,  when  they 
notified  Major  Hendinuin  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  brave  Waldron  at  Cocheco. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  came 
new  prospects  of  industry,  luippiness,  and  general 
prosperity  for  the  good  people  of  Chelmsford ;  and 
although  they  were  early  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
their  minister,  Mr.  Qark,  yet  the  services  of  the 
Bev.  Samson  Stoddard,  who  was  ordained  in  1706, 
soon  restored  the  wonted  state  of  content.  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  graduated  from  Harvard  but  JBve 
years  before,  and  appears  to  have  been  all  through 
life  of  a  delicate,  sensitive  nature.  "  He  fell  a  prey 
to  his  corporeal  and  mental  disorders  August  23, 
1740,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  charge.'' 

The  old  meeting-house  —  poor  and  rude  though 
it  was  —  had  served  the  people  for  their  sanctuary 
until  1711,  when  a  bi^r  and  better  structure  was 
erected,  on  which  a  turret  was  built  for  the  bell. 
In  1718  the  first  school-house  was  built.  The 
money  for  this  purpose  VirBs  raised  by  subscription, 
and  the  house  was  placed  on  land  given  by  Mr. 
William  Fletcher,  situated  near  the  okl  burying- 
ground. 

For  many  years  the  residents  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town  liad  desired  to  liave  a  separate  parish 
incorporated,  and  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  town  a  number  of  families  were  set  off  from 
Clielmsfonl  and  united  to  Littleton  for  better  ac- 
commodations in  hearing  the  gospel.  Accordingly 
in  1724  a  society  in  the  western  precinct  was 
formed,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Willard  Hall. 
Tliree  years  later  the  town  consented  to  a  final 
separation,  and  in  1729  the  town  of  Westford  was 
projjerly  incorporated,  at  which  time  the  families 
previously  annexed  to  Littleton  were  jouied  to  the 
new  to\ni. 

In  common  with  the  other  New  Engknd  towns 
of  that  [)eriod,  Chelmsford  had  to  bear  her  sluire  in 
the  blood  of  her  sons  during  the  various  expedi- 
tions against  the  enemies  of  the  .British  government. 
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Qglioat  the  troubloas  times  known  as  the 
th  Indian  War,  bodies  of  troops  for  winter 
'**ce  were  enlisted  nil  along  the  frontier,  and  a 
>any  of  ''  snow-shoe  '*  men,  thirty-nine  in  num- 
commanded  by  Captain  Bobert  Richardson 
Lieatenant  Jbseph  Parker,  was  raised  here. 
xJ,  tbe  celebrated  attack  on  the  Indians  of  Pe- . 
qaawkett  in  1725,  by  the  brave  Lovewell,  Chelms- 
ford was  well  represented  by  Lieutenant  Jonatlian 
Bobbins  and  John  Chamberlain,  both  natives  of 
the    place,    though  enlisting  from  other  towns. 
Lieutenant  Bobbins  was  wounded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fight,  and  when  his  few  companions  rallied 
at  midnight,  after  their  dearly  bought  \ictory,  he 
wasf  found  to  be  unable  to  travel. 

Brave  to  the  death,  he  requested  a  comrade  to 
load  his  gun  and  leave  him,  saying,  "  As  the 
Indians  will  come  in  the  morning  to  scalp  me,  I 
will  kill  one  or  more  of  them  if  I  can.*'  Of  Cliam- 
berlain  an  anecdote  relates  that  in  the  course  of  the 
engagement  his  gun,  and  that  of  Paugus  the  chief, 
becoming  foul,  they  washed  them  together  at  a 
pond,  llie  result  was  —  as  told  in  a  rude  ballad 
of  the  time — that  Chamberlain 


''  Met  Paagus  by  the  water  side 
And  shot  liim  dead  upon  that  day." 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  men  of 
Chelmsford  were  again  at  the  front,  and  Jonathan 
Barron  lost  his  life  at  Fort  George.  Among  those 
who  gained  distinction  in  this  war  was  Captain 
Moses  Parker,  who  displayed  great  valor  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Frontenac. 

The  general  aspect  of  home  affairs  during  the 
greater  jwirt  of  the  half-century  preceding  the  Rev- 
olution  was,  upon  the  whole,  encouraging.  Tlie 
hard-working  people  had  commonly  reached  a  state 
of  modest  competence,  and  altliough  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  medium  of  exchange  created  some  dis- 
turbance at  times,  it  is  not  shown  that  the  people 
sufiered  more  here  than  elsewliere. 

The  interests  of  education  were  warmlv  cher- 
ished,  to  judge  by  the  various  schools,  especially 
those  for  "Righting  and  n'])hering,^'  maintained 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  town.  Some  of  tlie 
schoolmasters  and  dames  were  fumislied  \nth  din- 
gers at  the  general  expense.  The  sum  of  forty- 
five  pounds.  Old  Tenor,  or  about  six  pounds  in 
lawful  itioney,  was  considered  ample  payment  for 
teaching  a  grammar  scliool  three  months.  The 
inhabitants  did  not  hesitate  to  honor  the  bills  of 
the  innholdcr  who  provided  "entertainment  for 


y*  selectmen,'*  w]nch  refreshment  probably  seldom 
consisted  of  more  than  a  little  rum  and  water.     '    " 

For  a  term  of  year^  succeeding  the  forced  end- 
gration  of  the  French  Acadians,  the  town  sup- 
ported the  families  of  several  of  the  poor  refugees. 
Many  of  the  customs  of  those  days  were  aft^r  the 
style  of  the  old  home ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  was  ' 
usual  to  furnish  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town 
with  gloves  for  funerals,  —  even  where  the  funeral 
was  that  of  a  pauper.  This  custom  prevailed  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

The  manner  of  living  among  the  people  wis 
plain  and  homely,  but  comfortable  and  thrifty. 
Tlie  fislieries  of  the  Merrimack  and  Concord  rivers 
were  very  productive,  and  wiers  were  early  built 
for  catching  the  prodigious  numbers  of  salixion, 
shad,  lampreys,  and  alewives  that  annually  came  * 
un  the  streams.  Tlie  sturgeon  —  from  which  the 
Merrimack  River  derives  its  name  in  the  Indian 
tongue  —  was  still  a  noble  prize  for  tlie  adventur- 
ous spearsman.  At  one  period  shad  were  so 
abundant,  that  in  binding  out  apprentices  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  fish  now  es- 
teemed such  a  delicacy  should  be  served  only  a 
fixed  number  of  times  each  week. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  events  of  those  days 
was  the  ordination  of  a  minister  to  his  pastoral 
charge.  The  day  on  which  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Bridge  was  ordained  over  the  church  of  this 
town  —  May  20,  1741 — was  one  long  rememr 
bered  for  physical  pleasure  not  less  tlLan  for  men- 
tal edification.  Mr.  Bridge  was  bom  in  Boston 
in  1714,  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Har- 
vanl,  and  studied  divinitv  with  the  Rev.  William 
Welsteed  of  Boston.  His  call  to  this  cl)urch  and 
town  to  fill  the  pulpit  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  unanimous,  and  faithfully  he  sus- 
tained the  charge  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He 
was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Sarah,  the . 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard.  She  died  in 
1783,  and  seven  years  later  he  married  Mrs.  Jo- 
anna, the  Avidow  of  the  late  Dr.  Nehemiah  Abbot. 
His  death  occurred  October  1,  1792. 

ifr.  Bridge  Avas  a  man  of  strong  character,  stem 
in  his  morals,  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  duty^ 
and  highly  reganled  by  the  people  of  his  parish,  r 
His  public  senices  were  performed  with  great  dig- 
nity, though  his  style  was  somewhat  diffuse. 

During  his  pastorate  there  was  much  religious 
interest  and  dissension  occasioned  by  the  ideas  and 
teachings  of  Whitefield,  whose  disciples  came  hither 
to  preach,  and  succeeded  iin  diverting  a  number  of 
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the  more  radical  members.  Tlie  discipline  of  the 
cbarph  was  frequently  invoked,  and  some  cases  of 
discoid  were  not  terminated  for  many  years.  The 
records  of  tlie  church,  kept  for  years  by  Mr. 
Bridge^  are  full  of  interest. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  agitation  preceding  the 
Bevolution  Mr.  Bridge  was  friendly  towards  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  an  election 
sermon  delivered  in  1767  expressed  himself  with 
great  loyalty ;  but  the  progress  of  events  created  a 
change  in  his  sentiments,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the  cause  of  American 
liberty.  In  every  way,  all  througli  the  long  and 
dreary  struggle  that  ensued,  he  showed  the  greatest 
patriotism,  sympatliy,  and  devotion  for  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and  by  his  spirited, 
earnest  words  of  cheer,  and  his  keen,  discrimina- 
ting judgment,  influenced  in  no  small  degree  the 
action  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  independence. 

So  early  as,  September  2,  1763,  the  inhabitants 
met  to  discuss  the  distressing  state  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Samson  Stoddard,  —  son  of  the  bte  rever- 
end pastor,  —  their  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  having  requested  of  the  town  instructions 
p»  to  his  course  concerning  the  Stamp  Act,  a  com- 
mittee reported  the  following,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted :  **  This  being  a  time  when,  by 
reason  of  Several  Acts  of  Parlement  not  onlv 
this  Province,  but  all  the  English  Collonies  on  this 
conteiient  are  thrown  into  the  utmost  Confusion 
and  perplexity :  the  Stamp  Act,  as  we  apprehend, 
will  not  only  Lay  an  unconstitutional,  but  an  un- 
Supportable  Tax  upon  us ;  and  deprive  us,  as  we 
humbly  conceive,  of  our  Bights  and  priviledges 
that  we  are  Intitualed  to,  as  being  free  bom  Sub- 
jects of  Great  Brittain  by  vertne  of  the  Boyal  Char- 
ter: Wherefore  we  think  it  our  Dutv  and  Interest, 
at  this  Critical  Conjuncture  of  our  publick  affairs 
....  To  direct  you,  Sr,  our  Representative,  to 
be  so  far  from  countenancing  or  assisting  in  the 
execution  of  the  aforesaid  Stamp  Act,  that  you  use 
your  best  Endeavors  that  Such  measures  may  be 
taken  and  Beroonstrances  made  to  the  King  and 
Pariement,  as  may  obtain  a  Speedy  Repeal  of  the 
aforesaid  act." 

At  the  convention  which  assembled  in  Faneuil 
Hall  on  the  22d  of  September,  1768,  the  town 
was  represented  by  Colonel  Samson  Stoddard,  who 
had  been  duly  chosen  to  consult  with  the  commit- 
tees from  other  towns. 

Tlie  great  events  of  the  future  were  hurrying  on 


and  must  soon  be  met.  On  the  1 1th  of  Jannarv, 
1773,  a  public  meeting  assembled '^  to  know  the 
Sentiment  of  the  town  Respecting  the  many  Griei^ 
ances  we  at  Present  Labour  under.'^  A  committee 
chosen  to  consider  the  affairs,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  ten  days  later,  presented  the  following  le^- 
port,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  :  ^- 

'^  We  are  fully  of  oppinion  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  province  are  Justly  entitled  to  all  the  Priyi- 
lieges  of  Englishmen  and  to  all  those  Rights  in- 
separable from  them  as  members  of  a  free  commu- 
nity. We  are  also  sensible  that  Some  of  those 
Rights  are  at  present  endangered.  The  only  Ques- 
tion that  can  be  made  is  this— ^ what  method  is 
most  suitable  to  obtain  a  Redress. 

*^  Whatever  doubts  may  arise  about  the  perticukr 
mode,  this  we  are  clear  in,  that  all  Rash,  unmean- 
ing passionate  Proceedures  are  by  no  means  Justi- 
fiable in  so  Delicate  a  crisis.^' 

The  instructions  given  to  their  representative, 
Mr.  Simeon  Spaulding,  at  this  meeting  were  re- 
plete with  sterling  sense  and  loyalty,  and  the  town 
carefully  advised  him  ''  not  to  trample  on  majesty 
while  yoii  are  firmly  but  Decently  Pleading  the 
Liberties  of  tlie  Subject." 

Tlie  Boston  Port  Bill  again  aroused  the  indig- 
nant enthusiasm  of  the  |)eople,  and  at  a  large  meet- 
ing of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants,  on  the 
SOth  of  May,  1774,  a  committee  of  correspondencb 
was  chosen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jonathan  William 
Austin,  Captain  Oliver  Barron,  Mr.  Samuel  Per- 
liam,  David  Spiulding,  Mr.  Benjamin  Walker, 
Deacon  Aaron  Chamberlain,  Captain  Moses  Parker, 
Mr.  Samuel  Stevens,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Simeon  Spauld- 
ing. 

Immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, the  people  voluntarily  contributed  a  flock  of 
sheep,  which  was  sent  as  a  gift  to  their  suffering 
brethren  in  that  town.  Again,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  vear,  the  inhabitants  assembled 
and  chose  Mr.  Simeon  Spaulding  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  to  be  held*  at  Salem 
on  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  instructed 
him  '^  to  do  no  act  which  could  Possibly  be  con- 
strued into  an  acknowledgement  of  the  validity 
of  the  act  of  the  British  Parliment  for  altering  the 
government  of  the  massachusetts  bay,''  and,  further, 
in  anticipation  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  court 
it  authorized  him  to  join  with  the  other  members 
in  the  formation  of  "a  general  provincial  congress,*' 
and  to  act  as  might  appear  ''  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  Liberties  of  all  America.'* 
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:  The  action  of  Governor  Gage  regarding  thisr 
Court,  and  the  consequent  organization  of  a  con- 
gress are  historical.  At  the  congress  \rhich  as- 
sembled at  Concord,  October  11,  the  town  was  rep- 
resented by  two  delegates,  Mr.  Jom^than  William 
Austin  and  Mn  Samuel  Perham.  A  few  days  later 
the  congress,  having  adjourned  to .  Cambridge, 
'^  adopted  a  system  of  measures  to  put  the  province 
in  a  state  of  preparation  and  defence."  Plans  were 
perfected  for  oi^nizing  and  equipping  the  militia, 
and  for  raising  new  companies  of  minute-men,  wlio 
could  be  called  into  action  in  an  emergency. 

In  accordance  with  these  orders,  the  military  of 
this  town  was  placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  a 
company  of  minute-men  was  formed,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Ford,  a  veteran  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1775,  the  second  Pro- 
vincial Congress  assembled  at  Cambridge,  at  which, 
and  at  the  subsequent  Watertown  congress,  the 
town  was  we'll  represented  by  Colonel  Simeon 
Spaulding.  The  slumbering  fire  could  not  be 
longer  repressed,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
it  broke  out  into  the  flame  of  revolution. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chelmsford  were  aroused  on 
the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  by  the  firing  of 
alarm-guns  and  the  beating  of  drums,  that  called 
the  minute-men  to  assemble  on  the  village  green. 
Tlie  men  responded  nobly,  and  the  preparations 
for  immediate  departure  were  quickly  made.  Mr. 
Bridge,  the  iiise  and  good  jmstor,  was  early  on  the 
Bcene,  exhorting  and  blessing  the  departing  train. 
He  desired  to  have  all  gather  in  the  meeting-house 
before  they  set  out,  that  he  might  attune  their 
hearts  to  prayer  and  Christian  trust ;  but  Captain 
Ford,  with  natural  impetuosity,  insisted  on  hasten- 
ing away,  declaring  they  had  more  important  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  than  praying.^ 

Two  companies  were  soon  on  the  way  to  join 
their  fellow-countrymen  at  Conconl,  one  company 
of  sixty-one  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Oliver  Barron,  —  in  which,  at  the  time.  Captain 
Ford  aeted  as  sergeant,  —  and  another  of  forty- 
three  men,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Moses  Parker.  They  arrived  at  Concord  in  season 
to  particijMte  jn  the  fights  at  Merriam's  Comer 
and  at  Hardy's  Hill.  At  the  last  place  Captain 
Ford  showed  great  bravery.  He  is  said  to  have 
killed  five  British  soldiers  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
gagements. Among  the  wounded  on  this  day  were 
Captain  Oliver  Barron  and  Deacon  /Varon  Cham- 

^  H.  S.  Perbaiii*f  CemientiiAl  Omtion. 


berlain.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  Bev.  Mr. 
Bridge  writes  in  his  diary :  **  The  civil  war  was 
begun  at  Concord  this  morning  i  Lord,  dire<it  all 
things  for  his  glory,  the  good  of  his  church  alid 
people,  and  the  preservation  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  our  oppressors/' 
Again  on  the  following  day  he  writes:  ''In  a 
terrible  state  by  reason  of  y*  rtews  from  our  army 
....  a  constant  marching  of  soldiers  from  y* 

towns  above  toward  y*  army We  are  now 

involved  in  a  war  which  Lord  onlv  knows  wliat 
will  be  the  issue  of;  but  I  m\\  hope  in  His  mercy 
and  wait  to  see  His  salvation." 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  found  the  men  of 
Chelmsford  ready  and  eager  to  act  in  the  hour  of 
duty.  The  regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Bridge  —  son  of  the  liberty-loving  cler- 
gyman—  was  called  into  action.  Captain  Ford, 
commanding  a  company  of  sixty  men  hoxa  this 
town,  was  with  General  Artemas  Ward  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  received  permission  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  men  at  Cliarlestown.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  his  countrvmen  were 
intrenched,  he  was  ordered  bv  General  Putnam  to 
take  charge  of  the  cannon  lying  there.  Accordingly 
he  "  moved  with  the  cannon  and  the  General  him- 
self to  the  rail-fence/*  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
onset.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  the  artillery  und^ 
Forties  command  oi)ened  upon  them  with  tellihg 
efi'ect.  General  Putnam  personally  directed  some 
of  the  shots.  The  soldiery  were  ordered  to  resfer^-e 
their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  eight  rods. 
The  excitement  proved  too  great  for  the  obedience 
of  a  member  of  Captain  Ford's  company,  —  Joseph 
Spaulding.  Upon  his  gravestone  in  the  old  burial- 
ground  at  Chelmsford  are  these  Avords :  "  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  wh^re  he  opened  the 
battle  by  firing  upon  the  enemy  before  orders  were 
given." 

During  the  engagement  Captain  Ford  exhibited 
his  customary  intrepidity  and  greatly  assisted  in 
the  defence.  Of  his  comixiny  thirteen  were 
wounded,  among  them  Benjamin  Pierce,  a  native 
of  this  town,  afterwards  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  father  of  President  Tranklin  Pierce. 
In  another  company,  under  the  lead  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Walker,  were  ten  Chelmsford  soldiers. 
Tlie  captain,  a  native  of  this  place  and  an  old 
Indian-fighter,  was  captured.  At  the  same  time 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Moses  Parker,  renowned  for 
his  gallantry  in  previous  wars,  who  had  been  mor- 
tally M'oimded  in  the  battle,  was  taken  prisoner. 
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Both  were  conveyed  to  Boston,  where,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  th^  died. 

From  this  opening  period  of  the  Revolution  tlie 
history  of  the  men  of  Chelmsford  is  incorporated 
with^that  of  the  continental  army.  Tliey  were  ever 
faithful,  and  kid  down  their  lives  at  Ticonderoga, 
"White  Plains,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  was  their 
fate  to  die  for  their  couutrv.  The  names  of  John 
Bates,  David  Spaulding,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Bobert 
Spaulding,  Feletiah  Adams,  Xoah  Foster,  and 
Henry  Fletcher  will  live  in  history  through  all 
coming  time. 

Tlie  records  of  the  town  give  evidence  that  the 
people  at  home  were  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  conflict.  Tlie  town  raised  much 
money  and  provided  many  munitions  of  war. 
Company  after  company  was  sent  out  tlitough  the 
long  seven-years  struggle,  and  the  good  people 
neVer  gave  up  the  hope  of  ultimate  success.  They 
were  represented  at  the  different  congresses  by 
sQch  men  as  Colonel  Simeon  Spaulding,  Captain 
Oliver  Barron,  and  Captain  Samuel  Stevens.  Tlieir 
feeling  for  liberty  culminated  in  the  following 
strong  resolution,  passed  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1776:  — 

*'  K  it  Should  be  the  Pleasure  of  tlie  Honorable  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  Declare  an  Independent  State  with 
Gceat  Britain,  that  said  town  will  stand  by  them  to  the 
Expenoe  of  Life*  and  fortunes." 

More  tlian  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the 
battle  of  Banker  Hill  —  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1859 — ^the  people  of  Chelmsford  reared  a  sub- 
stantial granite  column  to  the  memory  of  their 
brave  fathers.  It  stands  on  the  pretty  green  of 
the  old  village,  and  bears  this  legend :  — 

**  Let  the  children  guard  what  the  sires  have  won/* 

Meanwhile  in  its  ordinarv  affairs  the  town,  not- 
witlistanding  many  discouragements,  had  been 
slowly  progressing.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  as  early  as  1771, 
and  a  meeting-house  was  built  there  the  following 
year.  Two  years  after,  October  5,  1774,  the  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Elislia  Rich,  was  ordained.  He 
was  succeeded  in  a  few  years  by  the  Rev.  Abishai 
Crossman,  and  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Perkins,  who  was 
the  settled  minister  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
The  desire  of  certain  residents  to  be  united  to  the 
people  of  Carlisle  was  granted  in  1780,  when 
Chelmsford  lost  some  seventeen  families  and  their 
farms.  In  1793  the  old  parish  ordained  as  its 
pastor^  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridge,  the  Rev. 


Hezekiah  Packard,  one  of  the  purest  and  tet 
ministers  the  town  lias  ever  known.  Tlie  sanie'year 
a  new  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  a  new 
and  larger  bell  Iras  purchased  and  hung  in  the 
tower.  In  the  wise  admuiistration  of  Mr.  Pack- 
ard the  ancient  society^  prospered;  and  the  ^ew 
century  found  him  still  tjie  reverend  head  of  the 
town.  i 

After  tlie  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  the 
final  and  constitirtional  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  was  accomplished,  the  increasing 
population  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticiilarly  the  growth  of  the  maritime  cities  and 
towns,  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  business 
and  capital.  To  meet  the  large  and  growing  de- 
mand for  building  materials,  the  waters  of  tlie 
Merrimack  were  proposed  as  offering  a  natural 
highway  to  the  vast  forests  of  the  almost  unex- 
plored north.  Tlie  only  gmve  objection  to  the 
navigation  of  this  stream  proved  to  be  the  Pkw- 
tucket  Falls,  and  therefore  to  overcoine  this  obsta- 
cle it  was  suggested  that  a  canal  be  built  around 
them.  A  company  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  from 
Newburyport,  was  organized,  and  received  a  chatr- 
ter  from  the  legislature,  June  25,  1792,  under 
the  title  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals 
on  Merrimack  River.  The  canal  was  built  at 
Pawtucket  Falls,  was  about  one  and  one  half  miles 
in  length,  and  was  completed  in  October,  1796. 
The  canal  thus  originated  was  the  beginning  of 
that  great  and  expensive  system  of  works  which, 
by  distributing  the  magnificent  power  of  the  Mer- 
rimack River,  has  developed  the  wealthy  manufac- 
turing city  of  Lowell. 

The  advantage  of  water  communication  with  the 
great  northern  country  was  not  to  be  the  monopoly 
of  one  company.  A  charter  was  obtained  incor- 
porating the  proprietors  of  the  Middlesex  Canal, 
June  22,  1793.  Tlie  canal  was  soon  surveyed 
from  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  above  Paw- 
tucket Falls  at  East  Chelmsford  to  the  Mvstic 
River.  Subsequent  acts  authorized  the  company 
to  clear  the  rapids  near  Wickasee  Island,  in 
Tj'ngsborough,  to  render  the  Concord  River  navi- 
gable, and  to  extend  the  canal  to  the  Charl'es 
River.  Operations  were  begun  in  1794,  the  por- 
tion of  the  canal  in  Chehnsford  and  Billerica  being 
first  constructed.  The  whole  route  was  opened 
for  travel  in  1804. 

Although  the  business  of  the  company  continued 
slowly  to  increase  until  1835,  after  the  building  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  in  that  year  the 
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leceipts  annually  began  to  be  much  less  than  the 
expenses.  On  the  Ist  of  June^  1$53,  the  business 
.of  the  company  was  suspended,  and  in  1859.  the 
.lights  of '  the .  proprietors  as  granted  by  charter 
were  declared  forfeited. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  canal  the  little 
hamlet  of  Middlesex  Village,  situated  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Merrimack,  grew  to  be  a  pkce  of 
considerable  note.  Several  hotels,  a  church,  and 
two  or  three  manufactories,  including  a  glass 
fBcioTj  and  the  hat  factory  of  Messrs.  Bent  & 
Bush,  a  weekly  paper,  the  Chelmsford  Courier^  all 
showed  that  a  healthy  industry  was  well  planted. 
In  those  days  a  trip  to  Boston  in  one  of  tlie  com- 
fortable **  packet-boats  '*  of  the  canal  was  a  pleas- 
urable event.  It  took  some  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  glid- 
ing smoothly  among  green  fields,  or  in  passing 
through  lofty  aqueducts,  over  rushing  streams, 
which  relieved  the.  monotony  of  the  passage. 

The  history  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the 
town  of  Chelmsford  dates,  in  fact,  from  the  begin- 
nipg  of  the  settlement ;  but  a  great  and  decided 
impulse  was  given  this  branch  of  business  life  in 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century..  To  Moses 
Hale  of  West  Newbury  much  credit  is  due  for  an 
early  movement  to  improve  the  natural  water- 
power  of  this  town.  He  came  to  Chelmsford  in 
1790,  locating  in  ,the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
where  he  built  a  fulling-mill  on  River-Meadow 
Brook,  since  known  as  Hale's  Brook.  Ten  years 
.  later  he  erected  larger  structures  for  saw  and  grist 
.  mills ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1801,  introduced 
into  his  fulling-mill,  where  he .  dyed  and  finished 
cloth,  a  carding-machine,  which  was  the  first  put 
lis  operation  in  liliddlesex  County. 

It  is  related  that  the  first  domestic  suit  worn  in 
Congress,  from  this  district,  was  of  cloth  made  by 
Mr.  Hale  in  1806,  and  presented  to  General  Var- 
num,  at  that  time  the  representative.. 
.  A  powder-mill  was  started  in  1318  by  Mr.  Hale, 
the  buildings  being  not.  far  from  his  other  works. 
Subsequently  William  Tileston  and  Oliver  M. 
Whipple  were  associated  in  the  business,  which  was 
successfully  prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1812  John  Goulding  b^n  the  business  of 
qotton-spinning  in  a  mill  built  for  his  use  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Concord  River.  He  also  had  a  carding- 
m^hine  for.  carding  wool  spun  by  hand,  making 
what  was  called  homesp«nt  cloth.  Machinery  for 
weavingi. suspenders  and  boot- webs  was  likewise 


introduced  by  him.  The  property,,  which  after  a 
few  years  passed  into  the  hands  of  Tliomas  Hurd, 
a  manufacturer  of  satinet,  is  now  owned  by  the 
Middlesex  Infills. 

The  high  price  of  cotton  goods  imported  during 
the  War  of  1812  induced  some  of  the  leading 
commercial  men  of  the  country  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  establishing  manufactories  of  :that 
fabric  in  New  England.  Tlie  cotton  factories  pf 
Rhode  Island  and  of  Waltham  in  this  state  were 
the  immediate  results. 

Their  success  strengthened  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica could  produce  her  own  cottons.  In  the  autumn 
of  1821  a  company  of  gentlemen  visited  the  Pa.w- 
tucket  Falls  and  viewed  them,  and  the  PawtuqX^t 
canal,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  vast 
power  running  to  waste  there.  Tlie  gentlemen 
comprising  the  party  were  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 
Kii»k  Boott,  Warren  Dutton,  Paul  Moody,.  John 
W.  Boott,  and  Nathan  Appleton,  the  honored 
founders  of  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises 
of  modem  times,  —  the  creation  of  the  wonderful 
cotton  industry  of  Lowell. 

Tlie  result  of  this  observation  was  that  in  the 
following  February,  1822,  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  incorporated,  the  majority 
of  the  stock  and  the  property  of  the  Proprieton 
of  the  I^iocks  and  Canals  on  Merrimack  River 
having  been  purchased  in  the  mean  time. 

The  Pawtucket  Canal  was  immediately  enlarged, 
another  canal  built,  and  in  September,  1828,  the 
first  wheel  of  the  Merrimack  Company  was  put  in 
motion. 

The  history  of  the  succeeding  growth  of  this 
and  of  the  other  companies  that  soon  followed, 
with  the  remarkable  inventions  that  have  so  greatly 
increased  the  quantity  and  improved  the  quality 
of  tlie  fabrics  manufactured,  is  of  interest  the 
world  over. 

In  1824  the  residents  of  East  Chelmsford  peti- 
tioned to  be  separated  from  the  mother  town. 
Their  request  was  granted  in  1826,  and  the  new 
town,  named  in  honor  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  duly  incorporated.  Although 
by  this  act  Chelmsford  was  deprived  of  much,  ter- 
ritory and  great  prospective  wealth,  she  has  ever 
held  dear  the  prosperity  of  her  daughter. 

It  is  not  the  puqiose  of  this  article  to  review 
the  origin,  development,  and  present  'condition  of 
each  and  everv  business  of  the  town,  but  rather  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  general  progress. 

The  greater  part  of  the  manufactories  in  town 
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are  located  at  the  village  of  North  Gielmsford, 
where  the  means  of  communication  .with  centres  of 
tiade  are  secured  by  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  and 
Stony  Brook  Railroads.  Thp  principal  factories 
situated  at  this  thrifty  place,  which  owes  much  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  Stony  Brook,  are  the 
works  of  the  Baldwin  Manufacturing  Company 
(Oeoi^  S.  Sheldon  proprietor),  who  make  many 
articles  of  worsted  goods,  besides  supplying^  the 
material  for  carpet  factories;  the  mills  of  Silver 
&  Gay,  manufacturers  of  worsted  machinery;  and 
the  iron- works  of  the  Clielmsford  Foundry  Com« 
pany,  who.  make  many  articles  both  for  use  and 
ornament.  Gray,  Palmer,  &  Co.  and  G.  C.  Moore 
are  interested  in  different  branches  of  tlie  woollen 
business. 

At  West  Chelmsford  a  little  group  of  houses 
is  clustered  around  the  Eagle  Mills  on  Stony 
Brook,  where  L.  M.  Heery  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  g^oods.  The  files  and 
knives  made  by  the  Hiscox  File  Manufacturing 
Company  of  this  place  have  already  a  national 
reputation. 

Not  to  particularize  further,  the  manufactures 
of  Qielmsford  may  be  thus  succinctly  summed  up, 
the  statistics  being  those  of  the  recent  census  and 
probably  varying  but  little  from  the  real  condition 
of  to-day.  The  whole  number  of  establishments 
of  all  kinds  in  -town  is  thirty-two,  ten  being  dis- 
tinctively manufacturing,  and  twenty-two  related 
occupations, — giving  employment  to  four  hundred 
and  four  persons  of  all  ages,  who  receive  in  wages 
9167,668  annually. 

The  capital  invested  amounts  to  3363,098,  the 
stock  used,  to  $440,513,  and  the  A-alue  of  the  goods 
made  and  work  done  each  year  reaches  the  sum 
of  9828,561. 

In  religious  matters  the  history  of  the  century 
thus  far  is  one  of  general  dcAelopment,  with  the 
changes  incident  to  modem  life  and  thought.  The 
First  Parish,  after  ordaining  the  Bev.  Hczekiah 
Packard,  continued  in  his  charge  for  nearly  nine 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  his  own  request. 
Dr.  Packard  was  the  founder  of  a  family  that  lias 
become  eminent  for  its  learning.  The  now  vener- 
able and  esteemed  Professor  Alpheus  S.  Packard 
of  Bowdoin,  his  son,  was  bom  in  this  town. 

Following  Dr.  Packard,  the  Rev.  Wilkes  Allen 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  ancient  parish  No- 
vember 16,  1803.  He  remained  with  the  society 
until  183:2,  when  he  was  hononibly  dismissed. 
Mr.  Allen  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Chelms- 


ford, mainly  oom^led  from  the  town  leooids,  and 
displaying  much  patient  lesearch.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1820. 

Since  his  resignation  the. church  has  been  in 
chaige  of  a  number  of  pastors,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Bev.  Amos  Bhmchard,  Bev.  William 
Morse,  and  Bev.  Horace  W.  Morse.  At  present 
the  .society  is  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  J.  J. 
Twiss.  The  edifice  now  in  use  by  this  parish:  is 
the  fourth,  the  previous  stmcture,  built  in  1793, 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1842. 

In  1824  a  society  was  oi^nized  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  at  Middlesex,  over  which,  a  few 
years  later,  the  Bev.  John  A.  Albro  was  ordained 
pastor.    A  meeting-house  was  built  by  the  society. 

Tlie  excitement  occasioned  in  religious  life  dur- 
ing the  early  \Mi  of  this  century  disturbed  both 
this  new  church  and  the  old  parish,  and  both  were 
more  or  less  changed  in  character.  The  old  society 
became  Unitarian,  and  has  since  so  continued.  A 
part  of  Mr.  Albro's  parish  adopted  Uiat  &ith,  and, 
retaining  the  meeting-house,  called  to  their  service 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Packard,  who  was  ordained  in  1830. 
This  society  has  long  been  discontinued. 

Tlie  Trinitarian  members,  with  Mr.  Albro,  wor- 
shipped for  a  time  in  a  hall  in  Middlesex  Village ; 
but  removed  to  North  Chelmsford  in  1836,  where 
a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the  course  of  two 
years.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1839,  the  society 
engaged  the  Bev.  Benjamin  F.  Clark,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Miami  University  and  at  Lane  Seminary, 
under  Dr.  Lvman  Beecher.  Mr.  Clark  was  the 
pastor  for  nearly  thirty  years,  closing  his  services 
January  31,  1869.  The  ministers  of  this  church 
since  then  have  been  the  Bev.  Daniel  Phillipsj 
the  Bev.  J.  Lewis  Merrill,  and  the  Bev.  William  P. 
Alcott,  who  is  the  present  acting  pastor. 

In  March,  1824,  while  the  territory  now  Lowdl 
was  still  a  part  of  this  town,  religious  services 
were  held  there,  after  the  order  of  the  Episcopal 
Clinrch,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company. 
Tl)e  quaintly  picturesque  edifice  of  St.  Ajine*s 
Church,  owned  by  the  parish  which  thus  had  its 
origin,  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  while  the  venerable  and  es- 
teemed rector,  the  Bev.  Tlieodore  Edson,  S.  T.  D., 
who  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  fought  the 
good  fight  faithfully  and  well,  is  still  the  first  and 
only  pastor. 

The  Baptist  society,  which  was  formed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  early  in  the  Bevolu- 
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:  tionaiy  era,  has  had  a  number  of  pastors.  Bev. 
John^  Parkhurst  was  the  minister  for  many  years. 
Tlie  Bev.  Mr.  Phillips  has  recently  been  installed 
as  pastor.  A  second  church  of  this  faith  was 
oi^anized  February  14,  1847,  and  worships  in 
lis  beautiful  modem  Gothic  building  near  tlie 
lilensant  Common  of  the  centre  village.  The  £^. 
J.  M.  Burtt  is  the  acting  pastor  at  the  present 
time. 

Services  of  the  Episcopal  faith  have  been  held 
for  several  years  of  late  in  this  village,  at  a  chapel 
in  connection  with  the  rector's  residence.  There 
i^,  however,  no  settled  rector  at  this  mission. 

A  Trinitarian  Congregational  society  was  formed 
in  1876.  It  has  no  church-edifice,  and  is  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Bicv.  F.  M.  Sprague.  Other 
religious  orgaiii2:ations  in  toiin  are  tiie  societies  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  West  Chelms- 
ford, and  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  at  the 
village  of  North  Chelmsford. 

The  following  substantial  facts  are  gatliered 
from  a  late  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  whole  number  of  schools 
in  town  is  thirteen,  two  of  tliem  being  high  schools. 
They  are  taught  by  sex^enteen  teachers,  one  male ; 
and  of  the  number  more  than  half  received  their 
education  at  the  state  normal  institutes.  The  whole 
school  organization  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
eral superintendent;  the  schools  average  in  length 
of  session  eight  months,  and  the  average  atten- 
dance ab  all  schools  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
Tlie  direct  appropriation  of  the  town  for  public 
instruction  averages  $  5,000  aimually,  Chelmsford 
sUmding  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourtli  on  a  com- 
parative table  of  the  tlirce  hundred  and  fotty-two 
towns  in  the  state,  viewed  with  regard  to  their 
liberahty  of  appropriations,  the  sum  for  each  pupil 
being  §10.508;  while  on  a  simibr  table  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  she  stands  tliirty-eigltth  on  the 
list  of  fiftv-four  towns. 

Considered  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  tax- 
able projierty  appropriated  for  public  schools,  her 
situation  is  one  of  much  greater  gratification,  as 
she  ranks  ninety-sixth  in  the  state  and  seventh  in 
the  CQuntv.^ 

.  In  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Packard's  pastorate 
over  the  first  parish  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
library  association,  which  was  incorporated  in  1812, 

1  While  the  statistirt  qtioted  are  liable  to  annual  revision, 
tbe  ucual  Tariation  would  not  materially  alTect  the  record  df  the 
preaept  year,  aa  given. 


as  the  Social  Library  of  the  Town  of  Chelms- 
ford.  In  1820  it  contained  three  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  among  them  Bees'  JSHCj^clopitJia, 
then  the  most  expensive  work  ever  printed  in  the 
country.^  At  present  there  are  two  libraries  owned 
by  associations,  and  three  connected  with  Sunday 
schools,  making  a  total  of  3,472  volumes,  with  a 
yearly  public  circulation  of  9,710  volumes. 

An  historical  article  on  Chelmsford  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  part  of  tlie  town  in 
that  great  Rebellion  which  drenched  bur  country 
in  fraternal  blood.  The  call  of  the  President  for 
volunteer  troops  was  heard  and  answered,  even  as 
the  stirring  summons  of  Revere  iiad  been.  Tlirough 
all  the  glorious  old  county  rang 

"  The  voice  of  free  broad  Middlesex,  —  of  thousands  as  of 
one,  — 
The  shaft  of  Bunker  calling  to  tliat  of  Lexin^n ! ". 

From  the  enlistment  of  Joel  A.  Hunter,  the  first 
volunteer  to  represent  Chelmsford,  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  thei'e  went  fofrih  from  this  town,  in  all, 
two  liundred  and  twenty-nine  soldiers,  of  whom 
twenty-two  never  returned  to  receive  the'gratitude 
of  their  fellow-townsmen ;  but  their  names  aie  not 
forgotten,  and  the  people  of  Chelmsford  shall 
remember  them  to  all  future  time.  Their  name^ 
are  as  follow :  Albert  E.  Pike,  Albert  S.  Byam, 
Henry  Spaulding,  James  H.  Barton,  James  Jack- 
son, John  T.  M'Cabe,  Henry  W.  Davidson,. Patrick 
Barrett,  Thomas  Cochran,  George  E.  fieed^^  George 
B.  Lamphere,  Patrick  Derry,  George  Curtis,  Web- 
ster C.  Decatur,  Jonas  V.  Pierce,  James  Gray, 
Peter  McEneaney,  Henry  H.  Ingalls,  Cliarity  li. 
Dunn,  Colman  S.  Farwell,  PhiUp  Whelan,  and 
Elijah  N.  Day. 

Shall  not  there  be  another  monume;nt  ierected, 
which  shall  bear  the  inscription,  cut  into  the  iia- 
tive  granite, ''  The  children  did  guard  that  which 
their  sires  had  won  *'  ? 

The  town  of  Chelmsford  is  to-day  a  place  of 
much  active  life,  containing  about  2,400  inliab^ 
itants,  presenting  a  valuation  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  and  still,  though  having  lost 
much  territory  by  the  annexation  of  Middlesex 
Village  and  farms  adjacent  to  Lowell  in  1874,  con- 
tinuing to  hold  lier  station  as  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  county.  There  are  14,160  octes 
of  land  that  arc  taxed,  with  9,299  acres  of  farm- 
ing lands,  of  which  2,21G  are  cultivated.  Th^ 
ISS  farms  have  a  total  valuation  of  $650,899,  and 
their  products  reach  the  sum  of  $128,459  ail- 

1  Allni'i  nUiory  of  CMmtford: 
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nuolljr.  In  additioo  to  the  nilroads  tnendoned 
that  pasa  through  the  northeni  vitbge,  the  road 
6f  the  Ftsiningham  and  Loireli  Company  tnvenes 
the  town  and  brings  the  healthful  pulsation  of 
modem'  life  to  the  old  centre  villiu^.  With  theae 
eicellent  nilway  bcilities  the  pioapects  of  Cltelms> 
ford  seem  bright  for  future  development  of  her 
agricultural  and  mechanical  industries. 

Chelmsford  Iiaa  not  wanted  for  native  aoiia  or 
resident  citiaeiis  to  uphold  her  fiiir  name  in  the 
rarioua  walks  of  industry  and  houorable  profes- 
sions. She  liiis  been  thus  represented,  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  bj  Ebenezer  Bridge,  Hezekiah  Packard, 
Wilkea  AUen,  John  Par^urst,  Andrew  Beattie, 


in  dirinitj ;  by  Ndwmiah  Abbot,  Oliver  Bamn, 
Timothy  Harrington,  Mattfataa  Spaulding,  Rufus 
Wyman,  John  C.  Dalton.  John  C.  Uartlett,  and 
the  distingoisbed  aargeon,  Willard  Parker,  in  med- 
icine ;  by  Jonathan  William  Austin,  Samuel  Den- 
ter,  Aaahel  Steams,  the  late  eminent  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard,  Joel  Adams  and  John  Richard- 
son Adams,  Nathaniel  Wright,.  Edward  St.  Loe 
Livermore,  Josish  G.  Abbott,  and  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  John  Fanner,  in  law  uid  in  literature; 
by  Colonel  Jonas  Clark,  Samson  Stoddard,  Cg4ontl 
Ebeuezer  Bridge,  General  Benjamin  Piene,  Gen- 
eml  Benjamin  Ailams,  and  otbeis,  in  the  ovlitaiy 
service  of  their  cooutr;. 
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THI  JOSt  FOttTT  TEAES. 

EPTEMBEB  2,  1835,  "It  is 
ordered,  that  there  shal  be  a 
plantacion  att  Musketequid, 
and  that  there  shal  be  6  myles 
of  land  square  to  belong  to  it; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  there- 
of shall  have  three  yeares  imu- 
nities  from  all  public  charges, 
except  traineings.  Further 
that,  when  any  that  plant  there 
shall  have  occasion  of  carryeing 
of  goods  thither,  they  shall  repaire  to  two  of  the 
nezte  magistrates,  where  the  teames  are,  whoe  shall 
have  power  for  a  yeare  to  ptesse  draughts  att  rea- 
sonable laytes,  to  be  payde  by  the  owners  of  the 
goods,  to  transport  their  goods  thither  att  season- 
able tymes ;  and  the  name  of  the  place  is  clianged 
and  hereafter  to  be  called  Concord." 
'  With  tliis  order  began  the  l^al  existence  of  the 
first  inland  town  of  Massachusetts.  A'  few  thin 
settlements  had  already  been  planted  along  our 
rocky  coast.  Some  bold  colonists  had  gone  up 
the  Charles,  as  far  as  the  tide  runs,  and  established 
Watertown,  But  this  was  the  first  venture  into 
the  true  forest  country.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
powerfully  it  affected  Uie  imagination  of  contem- 
poraries.   "And  last  of  all  Concord  —  waa  set- 


tled —  right  np  into  the  woods,"  cfanmiclea  Hub- 
baid.  "  In  desart  depths  where  wolves  and  beares 
abide,"  writes  Johnson.  And  then  He  describes  tlie 
twelve  miles'  journey  from  Watertown,  "  through 
watery  swamps,  through  thickets,  wliere  the  hands 
were  forced  to  make  a  way  for  the  body,"  much 
as  one  might  now  depict  the  hardships  of  an  expe- 
dition of  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  an  untrodden 
solitude.  The  characteristics  of  the  spot  chosen 
for  settlement,  then  as  now,  were  its  rivers  and  the 
broad  belt  of  level  green  in  which  they  flowed. 
Tlirough  the  southeast  comer  of  the  grant  crept 
the  sluf^psh  South  Branch,  meeting  in  the  centre 
the  swifter  Assabet,  and  together  forming  the  true 
Concord  Bivcr.  From  these  streams  stretched 
wide  meadows  rising  into  gently  nndolating  plains. 
Considerable  elevations  on  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  broke  the  monotony,  while  in  the  centre 
Punkatasset,  sloping  down  to  the  main  stream,  and 
a  beaatifully  rounded  little  eminence  now  known 
OS  Lee's  Hill,  but  then  as  jdain  North  Hilt,  filling 
the  triangle  made  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches,  gave  to  the  scenery  a  quiet  grace.  But 
natural  beauty  was  not  the  attraction;  rather  the 
great  meadows,  yielding  their  increase  without 
man's  kbur,  and  the  plains  already  cleared  by  the 
Indians'  rude  culture. 

Thither  in  October,  1635,  came  twelvf;  or  four- 
teen ^milies.    Following  the  narrow.  Indian  tnila. 
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or  cutting  their  own  path,  after  a  toilsome  march 
thej  reached  their  new  home.    A  little  east  of  the 
centre  of    the  six-mile  grant  was  a  triangalar 
|)lain,  mainly  included  between  the  river,  the  Mill 
Brook,  and  the  broken  ground  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der, and  on  which  the  present  vilLige  of  Concord 
stands.     A  long  ridge,  nowhere  rising  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  hill,  and  at  whose  base  the  Lexington 
road  now  runs,  skirted  the  plain:  on  its  northern 
side.     Into  this  ridge  the  settlers  burrowed  and 
built  rude    huts,  passing  a  tedious  winter,  half 
blinded  witli  smoke,  half  drenched  with  rain,  '^  yet 
in  their  poore  wigwames  they  sing  Psalmes,  pray 
and  praise  their  God.*'     Very  early  Eev.  John 
Jones,  with  a  number  of  families  direct  from  Eng- 
land, joined  them.     Still  later  there  were  other 
accessions.     The  real  leaders  were  Peter  Bulkley 
and  Simon  Willard.     The  first,  the  minister  of  the 
town  for  twenty-three  years,  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  Bedfordsliire,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     In  his  frontier 
home  he  clung  to  his  scholarly  habits,  publishing 
in  1646  The  Gospel  Covenant,  a  work  of  high  re- 
pute in  its  day,  and  solacing  his  old  ag^  with  the 
composition  of  Latin  verses.    An  ample  fortune  was 
lavished  upon  his  poorer  neiglibors,  and  he  left  a 
property  which  had   shrunk  to  one  quarter  of  its 
original  bulk.  Simon  Willard  was  from  Horsmanden 
in  Kent.     A  yeoman  by  birtli,  he  engaged  in  trade, 
and  in  1634*  came  with  a  gobd  estate  to  New  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Cambridge.     But  the  friendship 
which  he  contracted  for  Mr.  Bulkley  led  him  to 
remove  to  Concord.     For  twenty-four  years  he 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  new  town ;  its  deputy, 
town-clerk,  first  military  officer,  and  probably  se- 
lectman.    In  later  life  he  was  an  assistant, — a 
post  of  state  authority  which  included  almost  every 
possible  function,  legislative,  judicial,  or  execu- 
tive.    As  for  the  other  settlers,  they  Were  largely 
jieople  of  means  and  good  position,  who  sacrificed 
home  to  conscience. 

'  In  1637  the  General  Court  gave  the  settlers  per- 
mission to  purchase  their  lands  of  the  Indians.  A 
powerful  tribe/pitifully  reduced  by  war  and  disease, 
occupied  the  region  between  the  Charles  and  tlie 
Merrimack.  Squaw  Sacliem,  of  Medfbrd,  ruled  over 
the  remnant ;  of  which  Tahattawan,  with  a  few 
families,  lingered  near  the  fishing-grounds  at  Con- 
cord. Under  a  great  oak  in  the  public  square  Si- 
mon Willard  and  others  mvi  the  Indian  chiefs.  A 
few  suits  of  clothes  for  the  head  men,* some  hoes, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  cloth  for  their  followers,  con- 


tented  them ;  and  a  tract,  extending  three  miles, 
north,  east,  south  and  west,  corresponding  to  the 
original  grant,  was  conveyed.  Efforts  were  made 
to  convert  these  savages.  Willard  became  their 
recorder.  Finally,  Tahattawan  and  his  folloFeip, 
moved  by  the  kindness  of  the  whites,  embraced 
Christianity.  The  chief  requested  that  they  might 
liave  a  town  near  by,  "  for  if  the  Indians  dwelt  fur 
from  the  English  they  would  not  care  to.  pray.'' 
Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  became  an  Indian  town. 
When  King  Philip's  War  broke  out,  but  fifty-eight 
of  these  people  w^ere  left.  Sixty  years  later  one 
Indian  woman,  old  and  blind,  Sarah  Doublet, 
vi'as  their  single  known  representative. 

The  Mill  Brook  meadows,  fronting  the  ndge, 
and  the  great  plain  and  meadow,  extending  back 
of  it  to  the  river,  and  beyond  Bedford  line,  were 
the  first  hinds  cultivated.  How  these  lands  were 
divided,  must,  with  the  loss  of  the  early  record, 
remain  much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Probably 
the  village  Avas  divided  into  lots,  while  the  great 
flat  behind  it  was  held  in  common,  with  an  owner- 
ship proportioned  to  the  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon weal.  Almost  to  our  day  this  flat  luis  been 
known  as  ''  the  Greiit  Common  Fields.^'  A  paper 
dated  March  1,  1690-91,  signed  by  forty-one 
persons,  owners  of  the  Great  Fields,  agrees  that 
said  field  shall  be  enclosed  in  one  fence,  and  culti- 
vated u]K)n  equitable  conditions. 

Discouragements  came  early.  The  plains  were 
sandy,  the  meadows  wet,  the  hay  poor.  Cattle 
"fed  upon  such  wild  Fother  died."  Sheep  and 
horses  fared  no  better.  Men,  tenderly  brought  up, 
lost  their  all.  Eleven  montjis  after  the  settlement 
tliere  was  a  plan  to  abate  Billerica  Falls.  Eight 
years  later  the  General  Court  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  matter.  Mr.  Jones  (perhaps 
because  lie  had  a  disagreement  with  his  colleague, 
perhaps  because  the  support  of  two  ministers  was 
difficult)  went  to  Connecticut,  taking  one  seventh 
of  the  people,  and  every  new  town  north  or  west  had 
Concord  people  in  it.  Some  were  for  abandoning 
the  settlement.  Then,  in  1653,  Mr.  Bulkley  died, 
and  the  same  vear  Mr.  Willard  moved  to  Lancaster. 
Those  were  dark  days.  "  Some  faint-hearted  sol- 
diers sold  their  possessions  for  little,  leaving  behind 
only  fifty  families'*;  so  that  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding any  one  to  leave  the  frontier  towns  of 
Concord,  Sudbury,  and  Dedham,  Avithout  the  select- 
men's leave.  But  the  tide  soon  turned.  Up  to 
1654,  though  some,  like  Simon  Willard,  who  built 
a  mansion  near  the  foot  of  Lee';^  Hill,  had  pushed 
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OQt»  the  inhabitants  lived  ^'  chiefly  in  one  straite 
streame  under  a  sonny  banke  in  a  low  levell'^: 
that  is  where  the  first  wintcri  found  them.  But 
that  year  new  and  better  lands  were  divided.  As 
before,  the  ground  near  the  centre  was  apportioned 
to  individuals,  while  the  outlands  were  held  in 
common.  From  this  time  there. was  a  stcadv  im- 
proyement.  Acton,  and  probably  a  part  of  Little- 
ton, under  the  title  of  Concord  Village,  were  added 
to  tlie  original  grant,  and  the  Blood  Farms,  a  tract 
of  two  or  three  thousand  acres,  now  in  Carlisle,  were 
in  1685  definitely  annexed.  This  was  thetime  of 
greatest  territorial  enlargement.  All  of  the  pres- 
ent Concord  and  Acton,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  Bedford,  Carlisle,  Littleton,  and  Lincohi,  were 
included  in  the  town  bounds. 

If  now  we  could  see  Concord  as  it  was  at  the 
close  of  its  first  forty  years'  life,  we  should  find 
but  one  public  building,  the  meeting-house,  —  the 
true  centre  of  a  Puritan  town,  its  place  of  public 
business  and  of  public  worship.  It  Avas  built  in 
16-73,  to  replace  that  which  stood  for  forty  years 
"on  the  hill  neaie  the  brook  on  the  easte  of  Good- 
man Judgson's  lott.^'  Its  site  was  on  the  church 
green  a  little  west  of  the  modern  building.  It  was 
a  square  house,  with  a  luthem  window  on  each 
side  of  the  roof,  and  a  cupola  on  the  centre  of  it,  — 
in  short,  a  duplicate  of  the  old  Hingham  meeting- 
liouse,  built  seven  years  later.  Around  it  was 
clustered  a  little  village  of  perhaps  four  hundred 
people.  Four  roads  connected  this  village  with 
the  outer  world :  the  old  road  to  Boston  through 
Watertown ;  tliat  from  Merriam's  Comer  to  Bed- 
ford and  Billerica ;  the  way  across  the  Great  South 
Bridge  and  Derby's  Bridge,  which  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  alone  gave  access  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  town  and  the  western  settlements;  and, 
finally,  the  road  over  the  Old  North  Bridge,  which 
for  an  equal  period  was  the  single  line  of  commu- 
nication with  the  northern  districts  and  the  up])er 
towns.  There  was  a  little  iron-foundry  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town,  smelting  bog-ore, 
and  probably  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  This  was  the 
whole  manufacturing  interest.  The  law  required 
a  common  school  for  fifty  families,  and  a  grammar 
school  if  there  were  a  hundred.  But  the  official 
leport  of  J[ohn  Smedley,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Dakin, 
in  which  they  say  that  "as  for  schools  we  have  in 
every  quarter  of  our  town  men  and  women  that 
teach  to  read  and  write  English,  when  parents  can 
spare  their  children  and  others  to  go  to  them," 
indicates  that  in  the  hard  struggle  for  subsistence 


education  took  the  second  place.  Originally  Mr. 
Bulkley  was  teacher  and  Mr.  Jones  pastor.  But 
after  the  removal  o{  the  latter,  Mr.  Bulkley  took 
the  whole  charge.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward 
Bulkley,  did  the  same  until  1667^  when  the  in- 
creasing  numbers  and  his  decreasing  strength  led 
to  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook  as 
colleague.  "The  covenant  with  the  Rev.  Pastor 
and  teaclier  was  for  eighty  pounds  apiece  annually." 
So  stood  the  old  town  at  the  close  of  its  forty 
years,  yet  wrestling  with  the  difiiculties  of  frontier 
life,  but  slowly  gatliering  all  the  elements  of  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  prosperity. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR. 

The  first  forty  years  were  simply. years  of  strug- 
gle with  the  wilderness.  The  terrible  Pequot  War 
broke  out,  indeed,  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
settlement.  But  it  was  far  oif.  It  soon  closed ; 
and  it  brought  the  land  rest  for  forty  years. 

In  1654  Major  Willard  led  a  little  force,  partly 
from  Concord,  against  Ninigret,  a  petty  chieftain 
living  where  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  touch 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  cunnini; 
savage  hid  himself  in  impenetrable  swamps,  and 
the  expedition  returned.  Disastrous  war  repkced 
])eace  when  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1675,  assaulted  Swanzey.  Driven  from  its 
original  seat,  the  war  entered  upon  its  second  stage 
by  the  rising  of  the  Nipmucks,  a  tribe  occupying 
Central  Massachusetts.  '  Captain  Edward  Hutchin- 
son of  Boston  and  Thomas  Wheeler  of  Concord 
were  despatched  to  Brookfield,  July  28,  with 
twenty  troopers,  mainly  from  Concord,  and  its 
vicinity,  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  this  tribe. 
Through  the  credulity  of  their  Brookfield  friends 
they  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Captain  Hutchinson 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  Captain  Wheeler  and 
son  severely  so,  and  Samuel  Sipedley,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
cord and  seven  others  killed;  to  which  must  be 
added  Henry  Young  of  Concord,  shot  during  the 
siege  which  followed.  The  survivors,  guided  by 
friendly  Indians,  reached  a  fortified  house,  where, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Simon  Davis  of 
Concord,  they  withstood  a  desperate  assault,  and  at 
the  last  extremity  were  rescued  by  their  old  neigh- 
bor. Major  Simon  Willard,  with  forty-six  Middle- 
sex, troopers.  By  October  the  outer  girdle  of 
towns  west  of  Concord  had  been  abandoned. 
Two  months  later  the  Narragansetts  rose  from  a 
treacherous  truce.    Then  occurred   that  terrible 
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struggle  in  the  depth  of  a  New  England  winter^ 
known  as  the  Narragansett  Swamp  Fight.  Ten 
Concord  men  were  in  that  fight  "  George  Hey- 
ward  Inras  slayne/^  and  Abraham  Temple  and 
Thomas  Brown  —  probably  the  town-clerk — 
wounded.  By  March,  1676,  the  inner  girdle  of 
towns  —  Dunstable,  Groton,  Lancaster,  etc. — 
bad  also  been  largely  abandoned.  Concord  had 
not  escaped  without  loss.  Ten  men  gding  to  the 
hdp  of  Sudbury  were  waylaid  and  killed.  At 
least  four  others  were  slain  on  their  farms  or  while 
going  to  them.  Captain  Timothy  Wheeler  had 
already  been  authorissed  to  impress  a  gunsmith ; 
and  the  Greneral  Court  now  declared  Concord  to  be 
a  frontier  town,  which  must  daily  send  out  a  scout- 
ing party,  and  keep  men  ready  to  go  to  the  help  of 
other  towni.  One  painful  episode  of  the  war  was 
the  treatment  of  the  Nashobah  Indians,  who,  by 
order  of  the  court,  had  removed  to  Concord.  A 
poor  remnant  of  fifty-eight  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, they  were  living  soberly,  quietly,  and  indus- 
triously vni\\  John  Hoar,  who  alone  would  take 
charge  of  them,  when  Captain  Samuel  Moseley 
broke  into  their  home,  scattered  tlieir  property, 
and  seizing  them  hurried  them  to  what  Gookin 
calls  "  their  furnace  of  affliction  '^  at  Deer  Island'. 
This  Captain  Moseley  was  an  old  West  Indian  buc- 
caneer, and  an  officer  of  desperate  courage.  He 
commanded  one  hundred  and  three  volunteers,  of 
whom  twelve  were  pirates  pardoned  to  fight  In- 
dians. Fit  instruments  for  an  unjust  deed  I  The 
war  closed  with  the  death  of  Philip  in  August. 
Coiicord  would  hardly  be  called  one  of  the  great 
suflerers ;  yet  in  foj^rteen  months  it  lost  one  sixth 
of  its  men,  and  so  much  property  that  fifty  pounds 
of  its  taxes  were  remitted,  and  eighteen  of  its  hun- 
dred families  received  help  from  "  the  Irish  Char- 
ity,'* —  a  fund  collected  in  Ireland  to  help  those 
in  New  England  who  had  suffered  from  Indians. 
Still,  the  town  was  not  so  poor  as  to  forget  higher 
duties,  as  in  its  lowest  estate,  in  1 65S,  it  gave 
five  pounds  for  five  years  to  Harvard  College ;  so, 
in  1678,  out  of  its  poverty  it  subscribed  forty-five 
pounds  to  help  build  the  second  Hansard  Hall. 

> 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS.    1689  -  1768. 

From  the  close  of  King  Philip's  War  to  the 
accession  of  Kini?  William  few  events  of  interest 
are  recorded.  During  that  war,  or  shortly  after  it, 
and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  k,  many  families  of 
means  and  influencie  made  Concord  their  home. 


The  vexed  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Blood 
Farms,  in  16S5,  was  peaceably  settled.  The  next 
year  Hon.  Peter  Bulkley  and  Captain  Thomas 
Henchman  bought  half  of  Nashobah  of  its  native 
owners.  Concord,  like  other  toiiiis^  found'  her 
rights  threatened  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
Governor  Andros,  and,  like  them,  did  her  part  in 
the  revolution  which  followed,  by  sending  a  com- 
pany to  Boston  under  Lieutenant  John  Heald. 

Of  the  seventy-four  years  from  1689  to  1763, 
forty-four  were  given  to  six  wars,  in  which  the^* 
barbarities  of  savage  warfare  were  strangely  mingled 
with  the  scarcely  less  atrocious  measures  of  their 
civilised  brothers.  King  William's  War  broke  out 
in  16S9.  How  great  the  fears  were  is  evident 
from  the  order  of  1690,  that  Captain  Simon  Davis 
of  Concord  shall  impress  a  company  of  forty 
troopers  and  thirty  foot  soldiers  to  defend  the 
frontier  from  Dunstable  to  Marlborough;  tliat  forty 
men  shall  be  in  each  frontier  town  for  a  main  guard; 
and  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
shall  always  be  ready,  "  for  a  flying'  army,"  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  The  attacks  made  upon  Bil- 
lerica,  Dunstable,  Andover,  and  Groton  —  in  the 
last  of  which  in  one  day,  in  1694,  twenty  were 
killed  and  fifteen  led  into  captivity  —  prove  that 
these  fears  were  not  groundless.  And  the  petition 
of  Thomas  Brown  that  he  may  be  reimbursed  for 
a  horse  lost  in  1697,  while  he  was  by  order  of  < 
Colonel  Tvng  pursuing  Indians,  sliows  that  the 
flying  army  was  not  inactive. 

In  1703,  after  six  brief  years  of  rest,  the  dread-^ 
ful  Queen  Anne-s  War  began;  as  dreadful  for 
Indian  raids  as  King  Philip's.  Penhallow  records 
the  names  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  personi 
killed  or  captured  in  1703  in  the  little  settlements 
on  the  Maine  coast.  xVnd  in  the  single  county  of 
Hampshire  over  two  hundred  shared  the  same  fate ; 
while  nearer  home,  Dunstable,  Marlborough,  and 
Groton  again  suffered.  This  condition  of  affairs 
demanded  of  the  adjacent  towns  constant  vigilauce. 
Captain  Bulkley  of  Concord  commanded  a  com- 
pany all  through  the  war,  passing  as  needed  from 
place  to  place,  and  displaying  such  activity  as  to 
receive  special  mention  from  Penhallow.  Jn  the 
successful  expedition  of  1710  against  Port  Boyal,: 
Moses  Wheat,  William  and  Thomas  Bobbins  were 
present,  and  how  many  more  the  imperfect  records 
make  it  impossible  to  say.  , 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  brought  only  nominal 
relief,  for  tlie  Indians,  alarmed  by  the  steady 
advance  of  the  whites,  and  stimaUted,  as  the  Eng- 
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li!»h  believed,  by  the  Frendi  missionary  Bale,  began 
afresh  to  make  bloody. incursions..  Tlie  remarkable 
events  of  the  war  were  the  taking  of  .^"orridgewock, 
the  death  of  Bale,  and  LovewelPs  Fight.  A  halo 
of  romance  has  gathered  around  tliis  fight ;  but,  at 
the  core  of  it,  it  was  simply  the  unfortunate  close 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  from  the  not  very 
romantic  motive  of  receiving  £  100  for  each  Indian 
scalp'taken.  Concord  furnished  nine  of  the  forty- 
six  men  who  marched  out  of  Dunstable,  and 
Lieutenants  Bobbins  and  Farwell  were  descendants 
of  her  first  settlers.  Lovewell's  expedition  has  been 
kept  in  memory  because  of  its  tragic  fate.  But 
in  reality  it  was  one  of  many.  On  the  Massa- 
chosett's  rolls  are  found  at  least  seven  such  com- 
panies, and  in  all  of  them  Concord  names.  Nor 
did  Lovewell's  fate  discourage  brave  men.  Only 
four  months  after  his  death  eighteen  persons,  some 
of  whom  had  been  in  the  disastrous  fight,  asked 
leave  to  form  a  company,  and  suggested  tlmt  David 
Melvin  was  a  suitable  person  to  command. 

The  one  event  of  the  Spanish  War  of  interest  to 
New  England  was  '^  the  expedition  in  1741  against 
his  Catholic  Majesty  in  the  West  Indies."  To  this 
expedition  Concord  furnished  Colonel  Jonathan 
Prescott  and  eighteen  otliers.  Tlie  aflair  was.  mis- 
erably mismanaged ;  disease  set  in,  and  but  three 
of  the  eighteen  reached  home.  The  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  opened  in  1744.  ,  Its  crown- 
ing glory  was  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  of 
Louisburg  by  an  army  of  farmers  and  fishermen. 
To  that  army  Concord  sent  Captain  David  and 
Lieutenant  Eleazer  Melvin,  both  survivors  of  Love- 
well^s  Fight,  and  a  dozen  more.  The  captain  was 
wounded>  and,  after  twenty  years  of  hardship  and 
peril,  came  home  to  die.  His  brother  Eleazer  kept 
bright  the  family  record.  Betuming  from  the 
successful  siege,  he  went  back  to  his  old  business 
of  Indian  scouting,  and  led  a  company  in  1746  to 
join  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  made  what 
was  called  "  the  long  march ''  into  the  very  borders 
of  the  enemies'  country.  The  next  year  he  was 
stationed  with  fifty  men  at  Northfield,  to  protect 
the  frontier.  In  1748  he  recruited  a  new  com- 
pany of  ranger?,  mainly  from  his  native  town,  and 
through  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  at  Fort 
Dummer,  near  Brattleborough.  With  eighteen 
men  he  started  from  that  post  on  a  scout  through 
tlie  woods,  to  Crown  Point.  When  he  reached 
Lake  Champlain  two  canoes  came  in  sight,  and 
though  he  was  but  a  mile  distant  from  the  enemy's 
fort,  he  imprudently  permitted  his  men  to  fire  u{X)n 


them.  He'  letmted ;  but  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
West  Biver,  where  Londonderry  now  stands,  was 
overtaken  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  He 
was  himself  surrounded  and  -had  his  belt  cut  by  a, 
flying  hatchet,  but  finally  succeeded  with  twelve 
men  in  reaching  Fort  Dummer.  Of  the  six  who 
fell,  four  were  from  Concord.  He  lived  to  com- 
mand a  company  in  Governor  Shirley's  expedition 
against  the  French  forts  and  settlements  in  Maine, 
and  died  soon  after  his  return.  The  French  and 
Indian  War  was  a  war  of  distant  expeditions  and 
had  few  incidents  of  local  interest.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  all  these  exi^editions  —  to  Acadia  in 
1755,  to  Fort  Edward  and  Crown  Point  in  1756^ 
and  at  the  final  capture  of  Ticonderoga  —  the  town 
was  largely  represented. 

The  peace  of  1763  brought  permanent  relief 
from  the  French  and  Indians.  Tlie  households 
could  sleep  in  safety.  The  great  drafts,  which 
seemed  to  include  all  the  able-bodied,  were  at  an 
end.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  how,  in  the  face  of 
almost  peq)etual  warfare,  the  town  had  grown.  In 
165£  there  were  but  fifty  families.  In  1680, 
directly  after  King  Philip's  War,  there  were  one 
hundred.  Tliat  hundred  had  more  than  doubled 
in  1706 ;  and  in  1 764,  in  the  domain  once  Concord, 
there  were  2,700  people.  Tlie  mere  statement 
speaks  volumes  for  the  courage  and  vigor  of  those 
who  subdued  the  wilderness. 

The  historian  calls  the  period  we  have  traversed 
the  dark  time  of  education.  Probably  with  truth. 
The  Concord  reconls  indicate  thatsthe  schools  were 
of  no  very  high  order,  that  they  were  scantily  sup- 
ported, and  that,  as  the  rejiort  of  1680  says,  they 
were  attended  '^  when  the  parents  could  spare  their 
children/'  Tlie  gift  of  Captain  Ephraim  Flint 
of  £100  to  Hanard  College,  and  Captain  Timothy 
Wheeler's  be((uest  of  three  acres  of  land  and  the 
house  standing  on  the  same  for  the  furtherance 
of  learning,  shows  tliat  there  were  those  who  looked 
beyond  the  burden  of  the  present  hour  to  the  higher 
needs  of  a  community. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  was 
stormy.  Bev.  Edward  Bulkley  died  January  %^ 
1696,  at  a  great  age,  after  a  fifty-three  years'  min- 
istry. His  colleague,  Bev.  Joseph  Estabrook, 
followed  him  September  16,  1711.  Bev.  John 
Whiting  became  pastor  May  14,  1712,  but  was 
dismissed  in  1758,  '' causes  of  difference  having 
arisen.'^  Bev.  Daniel  Bliss,  a  preacher  of  great 
earnestness  and  poM-er,  succeeded  him  the  next 
year.     But  the  change  did  not  bring  ])eace.     It 
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was  the  time  of  "  the  great  awakerting.**  White- 
field  came  to  America  in  1740.  He  denounced 
Harvard  College  as  destitute  of  true  godliness,  and 
spoke  with  no  little  severity  of  the  ministers  and 
the  churches.  Mr.  Bliss  espoused  Mr.  White- 
field^s  cause  with  all  the  fire  of  his  ardent  nature, 
invited  him  to  preach,  and  in  all  ways  helped  him. 
Tlie  parish  was  divided ;  and  after  councils  for  and 
councfils  against  him,  in  1745  forty-seven  persons 
were  exempted  from  parish  chains,  and  permitted 
to  maintain  public  worship.  This  they  did  for 
fourteen  years  in  the  hall  of  a  tavern,  which,  liav- 
ing  tlie  sign  of  a  black  horse,  gave  the  gathering 
tlie  title  of  ''  Black  Horse  Church.''  As  Rev.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  a  regular  attendant,  we  may  suspect 
that  the  old  difiierence  was  woven  in  with  the  new. 
Mr.  Bliss  died  in  1764,  and  Rev.  William  Emerson 
took  the  vacant  pulpit?  January  1,  1766.  The 
embers  still  glowed.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  new 
minister  to  receive  a  prominent  citizen  into  the 
church  they  flamed  again,  but  faded  out  before  the 
intenser  excitements  of  the  opening  Revolution. 
Tlie  meeting-house,  now  standing  On  the  church 
green,  was  built  in  1712,  though  then  it  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  porch,  pillars,  or  spire. 

As  the  first  fifty  years  was  a  i)6riod  of  territo- 
rial expansion,  so  the  next  hundred  was  one  of  more 
than  equal  territorial  contraction.  In  1715  what 
Concord  owned  in  Nashobah  hel])ed  to  make  Lit- 
tleton. In  172ff  Bedford  took  a  large  piece  from 
the  parent  town.  Concord  Village,  in  1 735>  became 
Acton.  While  in  1754  Lincoln,  out  of  Concord, 
Weston,  and  Lexington,  carved  a  township ;  Carlisle 
which  separated  in  1754  was  re-annexed  in  1757, 
and  permanently  set  off  in  1780.  So  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  town  assumed 
the  sha^ie  which  it  has  retained  to  our  day. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  THE   REVOLUTION.     1768-1783. 

The  long  succession  of  wars  had  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  France  from  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Two  results  followed.  On  the  one 
hand  England,  oppressed  by  tlie  debts  which  those 
wars  had  created,  magnified  her  prerogatives,  that 
she  might  wring  money  from  her  unwilling  sub- 
jects. On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists,  relieved 
from  their  fear  of  the  savage,  and  by  that  very 
relief  growing  to  [wwer  with  unprecedented  rapid- 
ity, Avere  less  disix)sed  to  bear  usuqiations,  and 
more  disposed  to  appreciate  their  owu  constitu- 
tional rights.  • 


In  the  coming  struggle,  both-  from  its  position 
and  the  temper  of  its  people,  Concord  was  sureio 
take  an  early  and  not  unimportant  part.  It  was 
the  first  inland  settlement  in  the  state,  one  of  the 
largest,  and  the  true  geographical  centre  of  ]^Iid- 
dlesex  County.  As  a  shire-town  it  had^  felt  that 
great  quickening  of  thought  and  Ufe  whichiwas 
inevitable  when  many  times  a  year  judges  and 
juries,  counsel  and  clients,  came  thither  to  try  im- 
portant questions,  making  the  place,  their  home 
for  days  and  weeks.  It  boasted  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  state,  if  we  except  the  Aneient 
and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  had  been  in  the  wan 
a  place  of  military  gathering.  As  a  result.  Con* 
cord  was  then  the  heart  of  Middlesex,  as  no  town 
ever  can  be  again.  Did  the  people  desire  to  change 
the  bounds  of  the  county,  they  called  a  convention 
at  Concord.  Would  they  protest  against  the  un^ 
lawful  acts  of  the  king,  they  sent  delegates  to  the 
same  spot.  The  temper  of  its  people  was  eminently 
patriotic.  They  instructed  their  Kpresentative  to 
protest  against  the  Stamp  Act.  They  resolved  not 
to  use  foreign  commodities,  and  declared  that  tea 
should  not  be  brought  within  tfieir  limits.  In 
1772,  in  answer  to  the  Boston  Address,  they  said 
that  they  would  not  submit  to  any-infringement  of 
their  liberties.  The  meeting  of  the  court  under 
the  new  and,  as  they  held,  unconstitutional  method 
was  prevented  by  a  display  of  force.  Soma  of 
their  most  prominent  citizens  were  compelled  pub* 
licly  to  express  their  -sorrow  for  their  unpatriotic 
language.  In  September,  1774,  the  town  voted 
to  buy  powder  and  ball,  and  to  name  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence. 

That  was  a  most  striking  occasion,  when,  on 
August  30  and  31,  1774,  Middlesex,  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Concord,  first  of  all  the  coun- 
ties, recommended  that  a  provincial  congress 
should  meet  at  Concord  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October.  What  followed  is  matter  of  history. 
Ninety  members  of  the  General  Court  went  to 
Salem  October  5,  and  waited  for  General  Gage; 
waited  two  days  in  vain  ;  then  resolved  themselves 
into  a  provincial  congress,  to  be  joined  by  such 
others  as  the  towns  might  appoint,  and  adjourned 
to  meet  on  the  11th  at  Concord  court-house.  On 
that  day  three  hundred  came,  chose  John  Hancock 
president,  and  Benjamin  Lincohi  secretary,  and, 
to  secure  more  room,  adjourned  to  the  meeting- 
house. This  body  was  in  Concord  in  tlie  months 
of  March  and  April,  1775,  and  left  only  four  days 
before  the  encounter  at  North  Bridge.     Important 
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business  was  there  transacted.  A  vote,  advising 
toiTR  collectors  not  to  pay  taxes  to  Harrison  Gfsy, 
seized  the  purse.  Tlie  passage  of  "  Rules  and 
B^ulatioiis  for  tlie  ilassacliusetts  Army"  drew 
the  Sword.  Tlie  procbinatiuii  for  a  fast,  every 
word  of  which  was  an  appeal  to  God  agninst  op- 
pression, enlisted  on  tlic  side  of  freedom  the  relig- 
ious sentiment.  In  that  old  nieeting-liouse,  still 
standing,  what  words  to  fire  men's  souls  were  spo- 
ken; wlut  policy  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  state 
enacted!  Scarcely  Indc^iendence  Hall  itself  lias 
mote  venerable  associations. 


Tlie  Committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies,  to  wliom 
were  intrusted  the  preparations  for  defence,  were 
frequently  at  Concord,  lliey  were  there,  Jolin 
Hancock  at  Ilieir  head,  on  tlie  17tU  of  April,  not 
thirty-six  liours  before  brave  men  were  massacred, 
almost  before  his  eyes,  on  Lexington  Green.  Very 
early  they  ordered  that  there  be  deposited  at 
Worcester  two  hundred  barrels  of  pork,  four  hun- 
dred of  Hour,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  busliels 
of  pease ;  and  at  Concord,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  barrels  of  pork,  three  hundred  of  flour,  one 
hundred  ami  fifty  bushels  of  pease,  and  forty-five 


tierces  of  rice.  Later  it  was  voted  that  all  the 
cannon,  mortars,  cannon-balls,  and  shells  be  de* 
posited  in  Worcester  and  Concord  "  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  provisions  are  deposited." 
These  votes,  as  respects  Worcesler,  seem  never  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  But  Concord  be- 
came a  great  storehouse.  The  old  jail,  the  farmers' 
bsms,  the  town-house,  the  court-house,  the  lavem- 
ahed,  the  miller's  loft,  were  extem[X)re  depots  for 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  No  doubt  Con- 
cord was  chosen  because  it  n'as  near,  but  not  too 
near,  the  scene  of  action,  and  because  it  liad  four 
mili&ry  companies.  T)ic  trustworthy  cliaracler  of 
Colonel  Barrett,  the  custodian  of  these  treasures, 
must  liave  liad  its  weight.  The  committee  knew 
the  importance  of  the  cliat^e.  Colonel  Barrett  u'as 
told  to  keep  watch  night  and  day,  alwnys  to  linve 
teaou  ready,  "  not  so  mucli  as  to  mention  powder, 
kit  our  enemies  take  advantage  of  it."     But  such 


a  secret  could  not  be  kept.  Tories  stole  to  Boston 
and  told  it.  British  officers,  di^uised,  came  to 
mark  and  report  the  places  of  deposit 

So  it  hapjKned  tliat  there  was  no  otlier  spot 
where  General  Gage  could  strike  to  any  purpose. 
For  success  at  Concord  meant  a  disabling  blow; 
and  when  Revere  knew  tliat  a  military  expedition 
had  started,  he  did  not  have  to  ask  to  wliat  point. 
There  was  but  one  point. 

"  Last  night,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock," 
writes  Lieutenant  John  Barker  in  his  dbry,*  "  all 
of  the  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry,  under 
Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaini,  embarked  and 
were  landed  upon  the  opposite  shore  on  Cambridge 
Mai^li.  Few  but  the  commanding  officers  knew 
wluit  expedition  we  were  going  upon."  They  had  a 
hard  time,  wading  tlirough  tlie  marsh,  "  wet  to  their 

>  Manuuript  of  >  Britiib  officer  Toiuid  in  PhiliMphii  in  187B, 
ud  now  dcpoiited  niU  Ibe  UmucIwuMU  Hiitoncs)  SonMjr. 


knees,"  until  they  came  to  a  dirtj  road.  Here 
they  waited  until  tn'o  o'clock  for  provisions,  which 
"  most  of  the  men  tlirew  owoy."  A  fatal  delay, 
withoat  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  euough  meu 
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could  have  bee  go  ered  to  d  fe.  I  em ! 
mencing  af re^l  I  e  ma  I  wad  g  I  roug  a  ery 
lung  ford  up  0  ou  m  d  les  e  troo|  s  read  ed 
l^xiiigton  abou    fi  e     I  ere    o  com  n     c  uel  a  d 
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needless  slaughter.  "  After  an  inexplicable  delay," 
continues  Lieutenant  Barker, "  ve  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Concord,  which  we  then  learnt  was  oar  des- 
tination, in  order  to  destroy  a  magazine  of  stores  coU 
tecled  there.  AVe  met  no  interruption  until  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  town,  where  the  country  peo|^ 
liad  occupied  a  bill  which  commanded  the  road." 

Tuni  now  to  the  other  side.  "  1775, 19  April 
This  momiug,"  writes  the  ))atnotic  Concord  mini»: 
ter,' "  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  we  were  alarmed 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and,  upon  exami^ng, 
found  that  troops,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred, 
had  stolen  their  march  from  Boston  in  boats  and 
barges  front  the  bottom  of  tlie  Common  over  to  a 
point  ill  Cambridge,  near  to  Inman's  farm.  This  in- 
telligence was  brought  by  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,who 
narrowly  e»:a|)ed  tlie  guard  that  were  sent  before." 
"  He  bv  help  of  a  vcrv  fleet  hor%  crossing  seven! 
wal  s  and  fe  ce«  a  n  ed  at  Co  cord  at  tl  e  tune 
afore  ne  one  I  le  se  era  |h)  s  re  um  ig  con- 
finned  1  e  a  uun  of  e  regu  ars  am  ng  at  Lex- 
igOnad     at  ereo     he    a     oCo  cord." 

I  p    b  b  ee  0     )cli  before   he   own  fully 


■  comprehended  its  danger.     The  Imrrv,  the  confu-  ; 
sion,  the  alarm,  which  must  have  filled  tiie  vilhige  | 
during  the  four  hours  in  wliich  it  nwuitcd  the  com-  I 
ing  of  eight  hundred  mercenary  soldiers,  can  hardly  j 
be  imagined.    Every  available  team  was  impressed  | 
to  carry  away  or  hide  the  stores.    The  minnte-men  ' 
and  members  of  Ihe  uld  military  companies,  who  , 
could  be  spared  from  this  work,  prepared  for  in-  • 
slant  service.      Women  and  children  fled  to  the  I 
woods.      Tradition   preserves   some  simple  nnec- 
dutes.     One  good  bdv,  hearing  th;it  the  regulars 
are  coming,  goes  straight  to  the  adjoining  rneet- 
ing-hoose,  takes  tlie-  Communion  silver,  and  buries  | 


it  in  her  soap-barrel,  in  nn  arch  under  a  great  eliim- 
nev  still  standing.  Another,  getthig  ready  to  take 
her  childicn  into  the  woods,  goes  to  her  drawer 
and  ])uts  on  a  checkered  apron,  the  proper  adorn- 
ment ill  those  days  on  state  occasions.  Tliis  she 
iinconscinusly  did  over  and  over  again,  until,,  when 
ill  her  hiJiiig-])liioe  she  recovered  her  wits,  she 
found  that  she  had  nn  seven  checkered  aprons. 

Reuben   Bniwn    and    Deacon   Parkman,  well- 
mounted,   were   sent    to    alarm    adjacent   towns. 
Hie  old  Carlisle  lieutenant  used  to  tell  liis  grand- 
son, now  living,  that  the  )>enple  of  the  neighbor- 
■  Diarr  of  Bn-.  VViUitn  E 
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hood  were  summoned  by  Timothy  Wilkins  with 
his  drum  and  James  Kent  with  liis  lioni ;  and  that 
under  an  old  Indian  fighter,  James  RusmU,  they 
marched  twenty-one  strotig  to  Hildreth's  Corner, 
where  (liey  met  Captain  Duvis  and  the  Acton  men, 
and  secompanied  them  to  the  bridge.  A.  little 
after  sunrise  two  hundred  men  had  come  together. 
Tbree-quarters  of  them  were  from  Concord,  a  few 
from  Acton,  and  tiie  rest  from  Lincohi.  Tlieir 
advance-guard  was  stationed  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
towards  Lexington,  at  the  end  of  that  steep  ridge 
which  skirts  the  village  on  the  north.  Tlie  main 
body  occupied,  "  as  the  most  advantageous  situa- 
tion," the  bigH  point  of  the  same  ridge  directly 
opposite  the  old  meeting-house.  A  little  before 
•even  the  advance  came  hurrying  buck,  saying 
that  the  enemy  were  at  hand,  "  and  tlieir  numbers 
treble  ours."  A  second  position  was  taken, "  back 
of  the  town  on  an  eminence."  This  must  have 
been  somewhere  oq  the  high  hind  which  borders 
Monument  Street.     "Scarcely  had   we   formeil," 


says  Mr.  £merson's  diary,  "before  we < saw  the 
British  troops,  glittering  in  anus,  advancing  to- 
wards us  with  greatest  celerity."  klany,  the  min- 
ister among  them,  were  for  standing  tlieir  ground. 
As  they  hesitated.  Colonel  Barrett,  who  had  been 
engngi^  in  securing  the  stores,  rode  up,  and  or- 
dered them  to  fall  back  over  the  bridge  to  Punka- 
tasset,  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  village,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements.  This  order  was  obeyed, 
as  were  all  rightl'ul  orders  given  that  day.  By 
half-past  nine  two  small  companies  from  Bedford, 
two  from  Lincoln,  and  individuab  from  Westford, 
Chelmsford,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  had 
joined  them.  They  now  numbered  possibly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  Meanniiile  a  few  British 
occupied  South  Bridge;  a  hundred  held  Xorth 
Bridge;  a  hundred  more  went  by  tlie  river  road 
to  Colonel  Darrett's,  to  search  for  munitions  of 
war  supposed  to  be  hidden  there.  The  main  body 
nsmained  in  the  vilUge,  searching  to  very  little 
[nirpose  for  the  stores.  ■ 


Tlw  Pr*>lMlik  at  hakaluHl. 


At  this  time  smoke  from  a  fire  made  from  the 
flag-stafi*  and  some  cannon-wheels  nttmcted  the 
attention  of  the  Americans.  Tliere  were  painful 
doubts.  Were  the  enemy  setting  fire  to  their 
homes?  At  last  the  question  of  Adjutant  Hos- 
mer,  "  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  doirn  ?  " 
decided  theni.  Tliey  descended  to  Buttrick'a  Hill, 
just  above  the  bridge.  Here  Captain  Dovis  joined 
them.  A  hurried  debate  ensued.  What  they 
ought  to  do  seemed  uocettain.    There  was  no  nue 


knowledi^  that  the  British  liad  committed  hostile 
acts.  To  go  forward  might  precipitate  a  civil  war. 
A  difficult  question,  indeed,  for  militia  colonels  and 
captains  and  plain  farmers  to  settle  I  Most  of 
them  favored  an  advance.  Captain  Davis  said  lie 
had  not  a  man  who  was  afraid  to  go.  Captain 
Smith  was  ready  to  attack  with  his  single  conpaiiy. 
Finally  Colonel  Barrett  gave  them  orders  to  tnareh 
to  the  bridge,  but  not  to  fire  unless  fired  apon. 
Hie  relative  position  of  the  different  companies  ha* 


never  been  fullj  settled,  and  it  u  not  important 
that  it  should  be.  Klajor  John  Buttrick  vas  at 
the  head,  and  Colonel  llobinson  of  Westford,  who 
served  that  day  as  a  volunteer,  walked  by  liis  side. 
Whetlier  Captain  Davis's  company  led  or  inarched 
side  by  side  with  that  vf  Captain  David  Brown 
must  always  remain  in  doubt.  The  rest  followed 
in  close  -order.  "  Near  the  bridge,"  writes  tlie 
English  lienteiiant,  "  tlte  rebels  halted,  fiUiiig  the 
road  from  top  to  bottom/'  As  the  Americans 
advanced,  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  by  the 
British  into  the  river.  The  militia  continued  to 
advance  until  they  were  withiu  a  few  rods  of  the 
bridge,  witholdiiig  tlieir  fire  according  to  orders. 
Then  came  a  shot  or  two,  wouuding  Luther  Blan- 
chard  of  Acton  and  Jonas  Brown  of  Concord. 
Then  a  volky,  and  Captain  Davis  and  Abiier 
Hosmer  of  Acton  fell.  Tlie  reply  was  deadly ; 
for  Major  Bultrick,  leaping  with  the  excitement 
into  the  air,  cried  out,  "  Fire,  fellow  soldiers  I 
for  God's  sake,  fire  I "  Out  of  the  one  hundred 
British,  three  were  kilted  and  nine  wounded. 
Of  the  killed,  one  died  immediately ;  one  expired 
before  his  comrades  reached  the  village,  and  was 


buried  in  the  old  graveyard ;  *  and  one,  mortally 
wounded,  was  cloven  through  the  akult  by  a  lad 
at  whom  he  had  made  a  thrust  with  his  t«yoneL 
From  tlte  window  of  the  house  now  occupied  b; 
Hon.  John  S.  Keyes  a  little  girl  of  four  years  was 
looking  out.  Site  never  forgot  how  pleased  she 
was  to  see  the  British  soldiers  march  by  in  perfect 
order,  with  their  bright  weapoiia  aud  scarlet  coata, 
or  how  terriSed  she  was  to  see  them,  come  back  i)t 
disorder,  muddy,  und  a  great  many  of  them  with 
limbs  tied  up  and  bloody.  The  British  fell  back. 
The  Americans  pursued  until  a  reinforcement  ap- 
peared. Then  tliey  climbed  the  hill  back  of  Mr..- 
Keyes's  house,  from  which  they  probably  descended 
in  the  morning. 

There  was  a  lull.  But  the  field  was  won.  Hie 
British  were  irrtisolute.  Tliey  marched  and  coon-  - 
termarched,  but  at  twelve  began  to  retreat.  "  Be* 
fore  the  whole  had  quitted  the  town"  they  "were 
fired  on  from  houses  and  behind  trees,  and  before 
they  had  gone  a  half  mile "  they  "were  fired  on 
from  all  sides."  *  Meanwhile  a  detachment  hurried 
from  the  hill  across  the  great  fields,  and  at  Uer- 
riam's  Comer  joined  the  men  of  Billerica  and 
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Bedford  in  a  fresh  attack.  Half  a  mile  on,  the 
Sudbury  forces  came  up,  anil  there  was  a  new  con- 
flict. Oil  the  edge  of  Lincoln  there  was  one  of  the 
severest  encounters  of  the  day.  So  Concord  Fipht 
was  merged  into  that  persistent  attack  ami  pursuit 
from  all  ([narters,  throu!;h  Lincoln,  throu:;!)  Lex- 
ington, thmujih  Arlinstoii,  through  Cliarlrstown, 
nlinost  to  the  w.iter's  edfff,  and  to  the  protertion 
of  tlie  ships  of  war.  In  Lincohi  Captain  AVilson 
of  Bcilfonl,  through  a  too  adventurnns  spirit,  died. 
And  (luring  the  pursuit  lliree  of  the  four  Concord 
captains  were  wounded. 


The  expedition  had  failed.  It  was  sent  out  to 
destroy  the  provincial  stores.  But  so  careful  liad 
been  the  preparation  of  Colonel  Barrett,  and  so 
nnremittinir  his  efforts  th.it  mnminj;,  that  but  i' 
siJiaH  portion  of  tliem  wap  discovered.  Tlie  expe- 
dition more  than  faileil.  For  it  sent  such  a  mighty 
thrill  of  iniliimation  through  the  land  that,  in  less 
than  a  vceV,  nearlv  twenty  fhonsniid  men  were  on 
the  hills  aninnd  Boston,  which  from  a  British  port 
was  chan;»'d  tn  a  British  prison. 
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The  distingaishing  quality  of  the  figlit  at  the 
Old  North  Bridge  is,  that  in  no  sense  was  it  a 
tamultaoos  encounter.  There  tlie  niuvcmeiits  of 
the  militia  were  made  by  comniaiid  uf  those  tegiti- 
nwtely  in  authority.  There  by  military  order 
British  fire  was  returned  by  A.niericaii  volleys; 
Aid  there,  especially,  the  iuvailer  was  turned  bnck 
defeated.  It  was  not  a  riot.  It  was  not  a  thought- 
less rising  of  exasperatc<l  people.  It  was  an  act 
of  war  del  beratelv  pre]Kired  for  a  id  to  the  1  Iter 
earned  out  accordi  g  to  tl  e  e  actments  of  tl  e 
Provincial  Congress  W  tl  in  tl  e  bounds  of  tl  e 
original  thirteen  states  there  is  i  <^  spot  more 


teresting  than  the  two  sedoded  green  slopes,  with 
the  quiet  river  flowing  between,  where  the  soldien 
of  the  king  and  the  soldiers  of  the  people  met  in 
military  army  and  exchanged  fatal  volleys.  Em- 
phatically, tuo,  the  encounter  at  North  Bridge  was 
a  Concord  Fight.  Not  one  of  the  organized  com- 
j»nics  wliicli  sliared  with  the  old  town  her  danger 
and  her  glory,  but  came  from  Tillages  which,  with- 
in fifty  ycflrs,  had  in  whole  or  part  been  included 
wtl  n  ler  anc  ent  limitJl  So  it  wn"  Concord, — 
tot  tie  Co  cord  of  tie  narrow  boundaries  of  to- 
dav  but  tl  e  Concord  *l  cl  the  Puntans  planted, 
nd  wl  ch  o  ee  fou  d    ts  place  of  religous  and 
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of  political  gatherings  in  the  very  meeting-house 
which  saw  the  invader  advance  and  retreat,  —  that 
original  Concord,  which  met  the  invader  with  effi- 
cient resistance  and  turned  him  back  nith  steady 
courage. 

la  the  war  which  the  19th  of  April  opened, 
Concord  furnished  its  share  of  men  and  resources. 
On  the  day  after  the  fight  two  companies  were 
raised,  and  joined  a  regiment  of  which  John  But- 
trick  was  major.  They  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
there  two  of  their  number  were  killed  and  several 
wounded,  while  before  the  expiration  of  their  time 
of  service  two  more  died  of  disease.  When  they 
returned  home  another  company  took  their  pbce ; 
and  in  Uarch,  1776,  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  town 


militia  turned  out  to  fortify  and  hold  Dorchester 
Heighu.  Cliarles  Miles,  one  of  the  captains  at  the 
North  Bridge,  commanded  a  company  which,  in 
the  succeeding  June,  went  to  reinforce  the  misers- 
ble  remnant  of  an  army  which  General  Sullivan  had 
brought  out  of  Cana<b.  One  loss  should  of  it- 
self make  this  enlistment  to  be  remembered.  Wil- 
liam  Emerson,  the  patriotic  minister  of  the  town, 
went  to  Ticonderoga  as  chaplain,  contracted  the 
fever  then  raging  in  the  army,  and  died  at  Buthind 
on  his  way  home,  October  20,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.  An  examination  of  the  list  which  Shat- 
tuck  has  compiled  shows  that  the  town  kept  in  the 
field  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution 
not  less  tliaaan  average  of  seventy-five  men,  —  a 
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gneat  draft  upon  a  tovn  not  numberii^  over  fif- 
teen hundred!  Nor  were  the  pecuniary  burdens 
less  heavy.  The  records  show  that  eij^hty-two  of 
the  poor  of  Boston  were  supported  by  the  town  in 
the  vears  1775  and  1776;  that  wood,  hav,  stock- 
ings,  and  beef  were  furnished  in  brge  quantities 
for  the  army;  and  that  the  taxes  rose  to  eight 
times  their  former  amount. 

One  interesting  episode  of  Concord  Revolution- 
ary history  remams  to  be  told.  The  Provincial 
Congress,  November  7,  1775,  resolved,  "That  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  be,  and 
hereby  are,  directed  to  remove  the  Library  and  a])- 
paratus  belonging  to  the  said  College,  or  such  part 
as  they  shall  judge  immediately  necessary  to  the 
present  instruction  of  the  students,  from  the  place 
where  they  are  now  deposited,  by  order  of  the  late 
Congress,  to  Concord.'*  The  students  had  pre- 
ceded by  more  than  a  month  the  library  and  appa- 
ratus. The  president  lived  at  Dr.  Minot's,  where 
the  Middlesex  Hotel  now  stands.  The  professors 
were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Many 
students  boarded  in  "  the  mansion  "  built  bv  Simon 
Willard  near  the  foot  of  Lee's  Hill.  The  library 
occupied  a  house  at  Merriam's  Comer.  The  col- 
lege remained  until  the  21st  of  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  College  Road,  the  name  of  a  secluded 
by-path,  remains  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  this 
brief  visit  of  our  oldest  institution  of  learning. 
Tlie  letter  of  tlianks  to  the  town  from  President 
Langdon  is  preserved,  and  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  he  hints  at  any  possible  improprieties  of  the 
students  proves  him  to  have  been  a  master  of  the 
art  of  putting  things.  The  number  of  men  distin- 
guished in  all  walks  of  life,  who  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1776»  indicates  that  the  somewliat  migra- 
tory system  of  instniction  which  they  enjoyed  was 
not  oit  the  whole  unfavorable  to  mental  culture. 
That  Dr.  Ripley,  who  for  more  than  sixty  years  was 
minister  in  the  town,  and  Dr.  Hurd,  who  for  more 
than  fifty  years  was  its  physician,  and  Jonathan  Fay, 
who  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  its  hwyer,  were 
all  members  of  tlic  college  during  its  stay  in  Con- 
cord is  certainly  remarkable. 

SIIAYS*   REBELLION.    1783-1787. 

The  peace  of  1783  brought  universal  joy.  As 
the  tidings  spread,  faces  brightened,  neiglibors 
grasped  each  other's  hands,  the  bells  rang,  the 
{Hilpits  uttered  the  general  thanksgiving,  an  intol- 
erable load  seemed  to  liave  dropped  off..  Less  than  I 


four  years  after,  two  thousai^d  men,  desperate, 
armed,  and  under  experienced  military  leadein, 
stood  on  Pelham  hills  in  organized  rebellion. 

The  causes  of  Shays'  Rebellion  are  not  hard  to 
find.  Job  Shattuck  told  his  neiglibors  ''that  it 
was  time  to  abolish  debts  and  begin  anew/'  Gen- 
eral Knox,  felt  sure  that  two  sevenths  of  the  people 
of  the  state  were  ready  to  say  the  same  thing. 
Tliat  is,  there  had  come  with  political  liberty  hope» 
of  impossible  deliverance  from  personal  burdens. 
Then  great  jealousy  had  sprung  up  between  the 
city  and  the  country.  The  rural  towns  were  poor, 
their  young  men  dead,  their  farms  neglected,  their 
buildings  gone  to  decay.  Concord  liad  more  people 
in  1791  than  itn  years  before,  but  it  had  not  so 
many  houses  by  five,  or  bams  by  thirty-two,  or 
homed  cattle  bv  one  hundred  and  seventv-sevcn, 
and  it  cultivated  four  hundred  and  nineteen  fewer 
acres.  But  the  seaboard  towns  had  prospered. 
A  whole  class  liad  grown  rich  by  the  war.  As 
early  as  1779  Boston  merchants  told  a  convention 
met  at  Concord  "  with  wliat  pain  they  saw  jealousy 
growing  up  between  the  maritime  and  rural  towns." 
The  persistent  effort  to  remove  the  capital  from 
Boston,  so  nearly  successful  that  in  1787  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  house  of  repres^itatives  reported 
that  Concord  was  a  suitable  place,  was  one  symptom 
of  this  jealousy.  For  a  brief  period  the  town  ac- 
tually did  become  the  seat  of  government.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  Boston,  by  proc- 
lamation of  Govemor  Hancock  the  lej^slature  mel 
in  November,  1792,  at  Concord,  heard  the  gover- 
nor's address  in  the  meeting-house,  appointed  Dr. 
Ripley  chaplain,  transacted  the  usual  business,  and 
adjourned.  Hopeless  insolvency  was  the  great 
breeder  of  discontent.  When  no  kind  of  property 
could  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  even  honest  men  foiled 
to  pay  their  debts.  But  imprisonment  followed 
insolvency;  and  imprisonment  to  which  tenfold 
bitterness  was  sometimes  added,  when,  as  actually 
liapijcned  at  Concord,  an  old  soldier  was  confined 
by  a  tory  creditor  who  had  lived  at  ease  in  Eng- 
land during  the  war.  Besides,  the  monetary  system 
had  gone  to  wreck.  Paper-money  was  nearly  worth- 
less ;  and  as  for  silver  and  gold,  like  the  apostle, 
the  community  had  none.  Tlie  straits  to  which 
men  were  reduced  were  ludicrous.  The  ancient 
<account-book  of  the  village  doctor  has  been  pre* 
ser\'ed.  For  his  moderate  charge  of  two  and  six- 
pence a  visit,  medicines  included,  he  took  every 
tiling  known  to  mortals,  money  excepted.  Even 
the  state  had  to  fix  a  rate  at  which  it  would  receive 
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codfish^  Indian  com,  rye,  barlejr^  etc.  So  there 
were  causes  enough  wliy  short-sighted  and  passion- 
ate  men,  wlio  were  penniless  from  little  fault  of 
their  own»  should  be  hurried  to  violence. 

The  principal  scene  of  the  Middlesex  branch  of 
Shays'  Rebellion  was  Concord.  The  first  mutter- 
ings  of  discontent  were  heard  in  1784>  when  Grot  on 
and  Shirley  appointed  delegates  to  meet  with  other 
towns  at  Concord.  Wliat  became  of  this  proto- 
convention  not  even  tradition  tells.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  on  June  29,  1786,  when  Groton, 
Shirley,  Pepperell,  Townsend,  and  Ashbyjnet  at 
Oroton  to  call  a  convention.  These  towns  occupy 
that  little  comer  which  on  the  northwest  projects 
from  the  main  body  of  Middlesex  County.  Here 
the  Middlesex  rising  began.  All  the  leaders  m-ere 
from  it ;  all  the  followers  too.  What  produced 
this  result  piay  be  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  influence 
of  two  or  three  popular  men ;  ])erhap9  a  peculiar 
burden  of  debt^  But  when  in  1787  the  state  par- 
doned political  offenders,  one  hundred  and  seven 
from  Groton,  sixty-two  from  Shirley,  sixty-seven 
from  Townsend,  thirty-nine  from  Pepperell,  three 
from  Ashby,  ten  from  Westford,  which  touches 
Groton,  one  from  Chelmsford,  and  one  from  Fram- 
ingham  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  county  not  one. .  On  August  23,  1786, 
twenty-one  of  the  forty  towns  met  by  delegates 
at  Concord.  The  northwest  towns  created  this 
convention.  Tlie  centra]  towns  sent  delegates  lim- 
ited by  prudent  instructions.  The  southern  towns 
refused  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  it.  After 
brief  deliberations  the  convention  adjourned,  to 
meet  October  3 ;  it  gathered  then  with  shrunken 
ranks,  passed  resolutions,  fewer  and  more  moderate 
than  similar  bodies  liad  adopted,  and  then  dis- 
solved. 

The  courts  were  to  meet  in  Concord  early  in 
September.  Naturally  enough  its  people  wislied 
to  avoid  scenes  of  violence.  They  cliose  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Major  Joseph  Hosmer  was  chair- 
man, to  call  together  influential  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  who  might  be  able  to  restrain 
the  i)eople.  How  sharp  the  emergency  was  the 
town  record  vividly  reveals.  "  The  town  proceeded 
to  choose  a  committee  to  write  several  coppys,  as 
many  as  they  possibly  could,  and  to  send  them  to 
as  many  towns  as  they  could  by  any  means.'' 
.  But  affairs  were  beyond  the  control  of  conven- 
tions.  On  the  afternoon  of  September  11  a 
body  of  a  hundred  men  and  boys,  swelled  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  to  three  hundred,. marched  i 


into  the  little  public  square  of  Concord.  Tlie  real 
Iciiders  of  this  party  were  Job  ShattUck  of  Groton 
and  Nathan  Smith  of  Shirley.  Job  Shattuck  was 
a  ,man  past  mid-hfe,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  himself  a  krge  land-owner.  At  nine- 
teen he  went  in  the  expedition  against  tlie  Aca- 
dians.  He  was  a  minute-man  at  Concord  Fight, 
a  captain  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  campaign 
against  Burgoyne.  He  waa  strong  and  athletic, 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  and  proud 
of  the  accomplishment,  and  utterly  insensible  to 
fear.  His  position  and  means,  hjs  remarkable 
bodily  vigor,  his  good  war  record,,  and  his  un- 
doubted honesty  gave  him  great  influence.  But 
he  was  uneducated  and  obstinate,  with  the  broad- 
est ideas  of  personal  rights.  Already  he  had  been 
the  leader  in  "the  Groton  Riots,'' when,  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  the  silver  tax,  he  and  sixteen  com- 
panions, armed  with  clubs,  for  two  mortal  hours 
had  hustled  some  unfortunate  tax-gatherers.  Na- 
than Smith  was  a  man  of  a  lower  grade.  He,  too, 
had  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  bold  one. 
A  great  pugilist,  he  counted  skill  in  that  art  tlie 
highest  proof  of  manliness.  In  one  of  many  fights 
he  had  lost  an  eye.  He  was  quarrelsome,  coarse 
in  speech,  and  given  to  drink.  Tradition,  which 
seldom  fails  to  preserve  the  salient  points  of  cliar- 
acter,  remembers  him  as  a  glutton,  who  used. every 
Thanksgiving  to  eat  a  whole  goose  and  wash  it 
down  with  its  own  oil.  A  dark  stain  was  on  his 
reputation.  In  1783  he  was  indicted  for  liaving 
in  ix)ssession  counterfeit  bilis.  He  disappeared 
and  was  outlawed.  The  neighborhood  story  is  that 
he  had  a  secret  closet  in  his  own  house.  After 
the  rebellion  he  lived  in  his  native  town.  His  dis- 
sipated habits  clung  to  him.  At  ninety-six  he  died 
in  miserable  solitude,  ]X)ssessed  of  but  the  remnant 
of  a  pension  paid  him  by  a  forgiving  country. 

At  night  on  the  11th  a  rain  set  in,  continuing 
the  next  day.  The  insurgents  found  shelter  in  the 
court-house,  in  neighboring  baros^  and  in  shanties 
made  of  boards  stripped  from  fences.  On  Tuesday 
morning  they  assumed  miUtary  array,  occupying 
the  square,  setting  guards  who  treated  with  inso- 
lence those  who  attempted  to  pass,  making  wanton 
thrusts  with  bayonets  at  men  and  horses.  Barrels 
of  rum  were  on  tap,  and  hay  was  procured  for  those 
who  should  come  from  a  distance.  At  nine  o'clock 
Smith  bestirred  himself  and  thus  addressed  the 
bystanders:  "I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  or 
whence  you  have  come.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
court  four  hours  to  agree  to  our  terms.    I  and  my 
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party  will  force  them  to  it."  By  twelve  the  mob 
hnd  increased  to  tliree  handred ;  at  half-past  two  a 
man  acting  as  sergeant,  with  a  small  party  with 
drum  and  fife,  went  up  Main  Street,  and  returned 
with  ninety  Worcester  and  Hampshire  horsemen 
under  Captain  Wheeler  of  Hnhbardston.  What 
with  rum  and  what  with  natural  temper,  Smith 
now  became  outrageous;  he  beat  round  with  a 
drum  for  recruits;  with  horrid  imprecations  -he 
declared  that  *^  any  ]>erson  who  did  not  follow  his 
drum  should  be  driven  out  of  town,  let  them  be 
court,  town  committee,  or  what  else/'  Later,  with 
still  greater  violence,  he  cried  out, "  As  Christ  laid 
do^Ti  his  life  to  save- the  world,  so  will  I  by  down 
my  life  to  suppress  the  government  from  all  trian- 
nical  oppression.  And  you  who  are  willing  to  join 
in  this  here  affair  may  fall  hito  our  ranks.  Those 
who  do  not  after  two  hours  shall  stand  the  monu- 
ments of  God's  saving  mercy.''  At  last  his  own 
party  had  to  stop  his  brutal  raving. 

The  Peace  Convention  had  meanwhile  come  to- 
gether at  Brown's  tavern  and  adjourned  to  the 
meeting-house.  The  justices  were  notified  that 
the  convention  had  met  not  to  encourage  violence 
but  to  dissuade  from  it.  A  committee  was  sent 
to  confer  with  the  insurgents.  Dr.  Josiah  Bart- 
lett  of  Charlestown,  an  old  army  surgeon,  father  of 
Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  so  long  a  pliysician  of  Concord, 
was  at  its  head.  Its  members  were  Major  Joseph 
Hosmer,  then  the  most  influential  man  in  Concord, 
General  Eleazer  Brooks,  equally  prominent  in 
Lincoln,  Colonel  William  Prescott,  name  indisso- 
liiblv  connected  with  Bunker  Hill,  Colonel  John 
Buttrick,  the  man  of  tlte  Old  North  Bridge.  If 
these  men  could  not  influence  the  mob  nobodv 
could.  Thev  could  not.  At  one  o'clock  Job  Shat- 
fuck  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  justices  to 
enter  the  court-house ;  a  little  later  ahother,  per- 
mitting the  Court  of  Sessions  t6  open  and  adjourn 
until  November.  Then  it  was  tiiat  the  committee, 
with  an  evident  sense  of  liumiliation,  waited  u|)on 
the  justices  and  recommended  the  adjournment  of 
the  court.  Tlie  judges  hesitated.  They  desired  the 
committee  to  return  for  answer,  "that  as  the  jus- 
tices were  held  in  duress  thev  neither  could  nor 
wotild  act."  "  Tlie  Doctor  declined,  assuring  us 
tliat  he  was  afraid,  and  told  us,  as  did  the  rcst  of 
the  committee,  that  auch  was  the  temi)er  of  tliose 
peopk,  that,  unless  sometliing  was  done,  they  fean*d 
that  tlie  house  in  which  we  were  would  be  toni 
down."  Still  the  justices  lingered.  To  quicken 
their  motions  the  Worcester  horsemen  and  a  hun- 


dred footmen  marched  up  Main  Street  to  Jones' 
tavern,  where  the  justices  were ;  halted,  and  fiMXxl 
the  house  in  a  stem  and  menacing  manner.  The 
justices  assured  them  that  they  should  not  attempt 
to  open  court.  "  Having  given  this  humiliatlDg 
answer,"  they  called  for  their  horses  and  rode  aiway 
in  time  to  escape  a  second  visit.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  mob  at  Concord  was  the  poorest  which 
had  appeared  in  any  shire-town.  The  Worces- 
ter horsemen  were  well  ecjuipped,  but  the  fooU 
men  were  a  motley  crew.  Forty  or  fifty  were  boys. 
The  rest,  poorly  clad,  drenched  witli  rain,  bespaU 
tered  with  mud,  were  as  much  objects  of  pity  as 
fear.  Two  thirds  had  muskets,  half  of  which  were 
furnished  with  bayonets.  The  remainder  had  swords 
and  clubs.  By  five  o'clock  most  of  the  guns  were 
useless  from  the  rain,  and  three  quarters  of  the^r 
owners  from  rum.  At  sundown  not  fifty  of  them 
could  have  been  brought  into  ranks.  Four  com* 
panics  of  trustworthy  militia  could  at  any  time 
during  the  day  have  swept  jhem  away  like  chaff. 

Government  determined  tliat  the  Supreme  Court 
should  hold  its  fall  term  at  Cambridge.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  October  31  more  than  two  thou- 
sand soldiers  poured  in.  Not  an  insurgent  ap- 
peared. Court  was  opened.  Governor  Bowdoin 
reviewed  the  troops.  '^  It  was  lik^  a  brilliant  pa- 
rade," says  an  eye-witness,  and,  waxing  humorous, 
adds,  '^our  military  were  like  Csesar,  veni^  vidi, 
vici,  —  came,  saw  nothing,  conquered  everything.'' 
Concord  lost  one  man,  the  single  casualty  of  the 
Middlesex  rising.  William  Heywood  discharged 
his  musket  before  cleaning  it,  when  it  burst  and 
a  fragment  lodged  in  his  skull. 

The  insurants  had  promised  not  to  interfere 
with  the  November  session  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  but  Parker  and  Page,  with  a  small 
party,  came  as  far  as  Concord.  Shattuck  was  at 
Weston  with  fifty  more.  Four  hundred  Worcester 
men  collected  at  Shrewsbury.  Warrants  were  is- 
sued for  the  arrest  of  Job  Shattuck,  Oliver  Parker, 
and  Benjamin  Page  of  Groton,  and  Nathan  Smith 
and  John  Kelsey  of  Shirle}\  Besistance  was  ex- 
))ected.  Colonel  Ilichbom  of  Boston,  with  seventy 
iiorsemen,  volunteered  to  aid,  and  at  Concord  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Wood  of  Pepperell  with  forty 
more.  Smith  and  Kelsey  fled.  Parker  and  Page 
were  arrested  near  Concord.  Shattuck  for  a  few 
hours  evaded  pursuit,  but  the  next  morning  a 
dozen  horsemen  followed  his  track  through  the 
new-fallen  snow  and  overtook  him  near  the  Nashua. 
With  that  reckless  courage  characteristic  of  him. 
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he.ffemied, — the  story  of  the  day  was,  attacked  his 
pursuers  with  a  broadsword.  A  frightful  wound, 
running  obliquely  across  the  Icnee^  brought  him  to 
tlie  ground.  £veii  then  he  would  not  yield.  Only 
after  his  right  luuid  was  disabled  by  a  cut  was  he 
captured.  He  n-as  a  pitifible  sigiit,  stained  by  the 
mire  of  the  swamp  through  which  he  had  waded, 
and  covered  ^ith  blood.  He  was  put  in  a  sleigh 
ai|d  brought  to  Concord  jail,  and  from  thence 
transferred  to  Boston.  Shattuck  was  placed  in  an 
upper  room  in  Boston  jail,  had  a  fire,  good  bed- 
ding, and  the  best  care«  But  his  health  suffered, 
and  he  was  released  on  bail.  He  was  tried  May 
next  for  treason.  There  could  be  but  one  verdict. 
He  was  sentenced  to  hz  executed,  twice  reprieved, 
and  finally  pardoned.  Ever  after  he  was  a  good 
citizen,  and  respected  by  his  townsmen,  no  doubt 
with  reason ;  for  he  was  bmye,  sincere,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  light,  patriotic:  He  paid  the  penalty  of 
hisL  errors ;  for  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  were 
useiless,  and  he  always  carried  a  crutch. 

Concord  and  the  vicinity  furnished  sixty-four 
meUr  under  Captain  Roger,  Brown,  to  that  anny 
with  which  General  Lincoln  crushed  the  rebellion. 
They  made  that  wonderful  winter^s  night  march  of 
tMrty  miles  from  Hadley  to  Petersham,  when  a 
furious  north-wind,  whirling  the  snow  over  the 
bare  hills,  obliterated  every  vestige  of  a  path.  A 
Concord  sergeant  used  in  his  old  age  to  boast  that 
he  ate  Shays'  breakfast,  which  that  arch-rebel  in 
his  hurried  departure  left  outspread.  The  head- 
long flight  of  the  insurgents  ended  the  greatest 
peril  which  constitutional  govenimeiit  in  America 
encountered  previously  to  the  Southern  secession 
of  1861. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OP  REST.    1787-1812. 

TncE,  prudence,  wise  legislation,  brought,  as 
they  only  could  bring,  relief  to  the  distresses  con- 
sequent upon  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Soon 
the  tide  of  a  new  prosperity  began  to  rise.  Then 
came  in  Concord  a  period  of  almost  universal 
quickening. 

The  first  forty  years  had  been  a  simple  struggle 
for  existence.  One  half  of  the  next  one  hundred 
and  twelve  were  given  to  wars,  whose  cost  in  life, 
in  destruction  of  property,  in  interference  with 
profitable  industry,  and  in  military  exi^enses  can 
never  be  computed.  But  peace  and  larger  free- 
dom brought  confidence  and  energy,  and  in  every 
direcrion  there  were  signs  in  the  town  of  fresh  life 


and  enterprise.  The  .avenues  of  communication 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  increased.  For  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  tlie  only  ways  of  reaching  < 
the  outer  districts,  and  much  of  the  country  north, 
south,  and  west,  were  over  the  old  North  and  South 
bridges,  in  many  cases  adding  distance  and  pro- 
duping  serious  inconvenience.  But  between  1792 
and  1802  three  new  bridges  —  Niuc  Acre,  Bed, 
and  the  bridge  which  preceded  the  three-arched 
stone  bridge  —  were  built,  and  new  roads  over  them 
constructed.  The  first  stage-coach,  and  apparently 
the  first  public  conveyance  of  any  kind,  appeared 
in  Concord  in  1791.  There  was  no  post^ffice 
until  four  years  later  than  tliat.  Family  tradition 
says  that  Cyrus  Stow,  about  the  year  1800,  built 
the  first  market-tvagon  ever  seen  in  the  town,  the 
whole  of  the  moderate  amount  of  produce  carried 
to  the  city  previously  having  been  borne  thitlier 
in  panniers.  The  spirit  of  progress  reached  the 
buildings.  In  1788  the  old  jnil,  which  stood  on 
land  now  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  N.  Rice,  and  which 
was  nothing  but  a  two  story  log-house,  with  great 
spikes  driven  through  the  logs  to  resist  any  tools 
which  might  be  conveyed  to  the  prispners,  was 
replaced  by  the  strong  stone  building  which 
within  the  memory  of  this  generation  stood  back 
of  the  county-house.  Three  years  later  the  old 
meeting-house,  till  then  absolutely  destitute  of 
porch,  spire,  or  any  kind  of  ornament,  was  so 
enlarged  and  beautified  as  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
new  building.  Three  years  more,  and  the  dingy 
little  court-house,  built  of  the  materials  of  tlie  first 
meeting-house,  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  four 
times  its  capacity  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square.  Finally,  in  January,  1798,  the  town 
voted  to  build  seven  new  school-houses,  and  appro- 
priated $2,200  to  pay  for  them.  Tlie  incapacity 
of  building  committees  to  keep  within  appropria- 
tions does  not  seem  to  be  of  modem  origin.  For 
the  record  states  that  four  months  later  3&00 
additional  were  raised  to  complete  the  school- 
houses,  that  six  months  after  that  $600  more  were 
found  to  be  needful,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  it  stilltook  5200  to  pay  the  bills. 

Nor  was  progress  seen  simply  in  external  im- 
provements. Societies  and  organizations^  some 
of  which  continue  to  our  day,  came  then  into 
existence.  In  179l>  a  fire  society  was  formed  and 
a  Bre-engine  bought.  The  same  year  a  society, 
which  M-as  afterwards  merged  in  the  Middlesex 
.\gricultural  Society,  began  its  work.  The  Corin- 
thian Lodge  of  Freemasons  received  its  charter 
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ill  1797.  Ill  1804  the  Concord  Artilleiy  was  in- 
corporated,  and  for  thirty  years  divided  military 
lioiiors  with  the  comixiny  of  infantry  which  was 
nearly  as  old  as  the  town.  Music  liad  its  repre- 
senla'tion  from  1800  to  1830  in  the  Harmonic 
Society;  and  May  25,  1795,  a  Hbrary  society  be- 
gan, from  which,  through  various  changes,  has 
come  the  free  public  library  of  our  own  time. 
So,  if  we  except  the  Social  Circle,  a  society  believed 
to  have  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
178£,  there  is  no  organization  in  the  town  of  any 
kind  which  dates  back  of  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Tlie  apiK)intment  of  a  -  committee,  Marcli  4, 
1799,  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools 
marks  an  epocli  in  the  history  of  education  in  the 
town.  Sliattuck  calls  the  |)eriod  from  IGSO  to 
1710  the  dark  [)eriod  of  education  in  Massachu- 
setts. But  the  dark  age  was  longer  than  that.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  generation  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution  had  as  great  advantages  as 
the  first.  As  late  as  1767  all  schools  were  merged 
in  one  i)erambulating  school,  which  was  to  teach 
twelve  weeks  in  the  centre  and  six  in  each  of  the 
outer  districts.  The  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  were  in  advance  of  the 
times;  and,  as  a  result,  the  schools  were  arranged 
on  a  uniform  plan  and  a  general  school  committee 
chosen. 

These  things  mark  a  social  revolution  scarcely 
less  im[)ortanc  in  its  influence  than  the  political 
one  which  preceded  it.  Men  were  coming  into 
closer  relations,  and  liaving  a  wider  r«\nge  of  thought 
and  sym|)athy,  tluin  the  lurd-pressed  life  of  the 
past  had  [lermitted.  In  short,  the  town  was  be- 
coming even  more  than  of  old  one  of  those  pro- 
vincial centres  with  its  own  activities,  its  own 
institutions,  and  its  own  circle  of  influence,  and  of 
whose  characteristics  fifty  years  ago  we  have  such 
pleasant  traditions,  but  which  the  rapid  communi- 
cations of  our  time  are  making  so  Largely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  That  Concord  was  becoming  a  con- 
venient and  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  and  a  place, 
too,  of  no  inconsiderable  law  business,  is  evident 
from  the  number  and  abilitv  of  the  lawvers  who 
now  made  it  their  home.  Before  the  Revolution 
we  have  recordof  onlv  three  Concord  lawyers, — 
Jolni  Hoar,  who  came  there  from  Scituate  in  1660 
and  remained  until  his  death,  in  1704,  and  who 
is  honorably  remembered  for  his  humane  and  reso- 
lute defence,  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice,  of 
the  forlorn  Praying  Indians  of  Nasliobah;  Peter 


Buikley,  the  son  ot  the  first  minister,  a  good  kw- 
yer,  a  prompt  soldier,  deputy,  assistant,  speaker  of 
tlie  house,  agent  of  the  colony  in  Enghind,  and  so 
in  all  resix.'cts  a  man  of  mark ;  Daniel  Bliss,  son 
of  the  minister  of  the  Same  name,  a  good  lawyer 
and  a  great  tory,  who  left  the  couutry  in  1775, 
and  became  chief  justice  of  New  Brunswick.  Tlie 
town  after  his  departure  remained  in  ''a  deplorable 
condition  of  legal  destitution ''  until,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  Jonathan  Fay  o^iened  an 
office.  Mr.  Fay  was  a  man  of  ability,  whose  legal 
attainments  were  sufficiently  high  to  bring  him 
many  students.  He  was  district-attorney,  tlie 
leader  of  t4ie  bar  in  the  countv,  and  one  to  whom 
younger  men  "  were  taught  to  look  up  with  profes- 
sional awe  and  res])ect.''  John  L.  Tuttle  came  to 
Concord  in  1799.  His  biographer  pronounces 
him  to  liave  been  '^a  man  of  unequalled  wit.''  He 
was  a  strong  sup{3orter  of  Jefferson,  more  of  a 
politician  than  lawyer,  and  held  many  political 
offices.  In  ISH  he  left  the  courts  for  the  camp, 
was  api)ointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  as  it  was 
believed,  was  poisoned  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New 
Vork,  by  persons  who  wished  to  get  possession  of 
United  States  funds  which  he  had  in  charge.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  who  practised  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Fay,  and  a  native 
of  the  town.  After  a  somewhat  wild  vouth  he 
settled  down  to  his.  profession',  then  moved  to 
Maine,  where  he  became  clerk  of  the  courts  and 
judge  of  probate.  Thomas  Heald  was  a  man  of 
infinite  humor,  of  whom  innumerable  good  stories 
arc  told.  He  came  from  New  Ipswich,  studied 
with  Mr.  Fay,  pnictised  law  in  Concord  from  1800 
to  IS  13,  and  died  in  Alabama,  holding  the  position 
of  judge.  Samuel  Hoar  came  from  Lincoln,  and 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  lawyer  of  tlie 
town,  John  Hoar.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and,  both  on  account  of  his  legal  ac- 
quirements and  ])ower,  and  his  integrity  and  weight 
of  character,  secured  universal  confidence.  His 
name  became  of  national  reputation  through  his 
exixjriencc  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when, 
having  born  sent,  November  25,  1844,  by  tlie  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  to  secure  in  South  Carolina 
for  our  colonnl  seamen  their  legal  rights,  lie  and 
his  daughter  were  forcibly  removed  from  the  city 
by  a  res|)ectable  mob.  John  Keyes  was  a  native  of 
Westfonl.  From  the  beginning  he  was  successful 
in  his  profession.  But  he  had  that  temper  of  miiul 
to  which  the  excitements  and  contests  of  politics  are 
attractive,  and  that  energy  and  determin;^tion  which 
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fitled  Mm  for  success.  He  was  representative, 
senator,  postmaster,  county  treasurer  for  twenty- 
four  years^  and  to  the  clo!«e  of  life  exercised  great 
influence  in  Middle!<ex  Countv.  Nathan  lirooks, 
like  Mr.  Hoar,  was  from  Lincoln,  and  a  descendant 
of  that  Thomas  Brooke  who  sailed  in  the  same  ship 
with  Peter  fiulkley  to  America.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
a  man  of  excellent  legal  ability,  whose  gentle  and 
winning  manners  and  quaint  liuraor  made  his 
society  always  delightful.  He  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  that  fiunous  contest  of 
1839-40,  when  on  the  fourth  trial  Mr.  William 
Parmenter  was  elected  by  thirty-five  majority;  a 
contest  which  did  much  to  produce  that  change  of 
law  by  which  a  plurality  instead  of  a  majority 
elects.  To  these  we  might  well  add  the  name  of 
Dr.  Abiel  Haywood,  for  thirty -eight  years  town- 
clerk,  and  M'hbse  records,  so  orderly,  legible,  and 
complete,  are  a  comfort  to  eyes  worn  and  brains 
tired  by  the  crabbed  chirography  and  meagre  re- 
ports which  in  too  many  towns  are  called  records. 
For,  though  Dr.  Haywood  was  educated  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  he  was  so  early  appointed 
justice,  and  continued  one  so  long,  that  his  affini- 
ties became  quite  as  much  legal  as  medical.  This 
array  of  legal  talent,  respectable  for  any  time  or 
place,  and  strangely  contrasting  with  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  period,  shows  what 
new  elements  of  life  were  developing.  And  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  these  persons 
in  the  town  largely  added  to  its  social  resources 
and  increased  its  influence  in  the  neighborhood. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

From  the  close  of  Shays^  Rebellion  to  the  year 
1812  only  one  little  cloud  of  war  rolled  up.  Con- 
gress, moved  by  the  aggressions  of  the  French 
Directory,  authorized  in  1798  President  Adams 
to  form  a  provisional  army.  And  a  body  of 
troops,  known  as  the  Oxford  Army,  encamped  in 
1798-99  in  Oxford,  in  Worcester  County.  To 
this  place  W^illiam  Jones  of  Concord  led  forty-one 
men,  and  was  himself  made  major  in  the  15th 
United  States  Re^^iment. 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  town  took  very  little 
part.  A  few  men  were  enlisted,  one  or  two  officers 
commissioned,  and  in  the  fall  of  1814  both  of  the 
military  companies  went  to  Boston  and  remained 
there  two  months,  guarding  the  port  and  building 
fortifications.  One  result,  however,  of  considerable 
importance  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  influence  of 


that  war  and  of  the  condition  of  things  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  that  was  a  large  increase  of  manu- 
factures.  Up  to  that  period  a  few  hats  and  caps 
and  a  few  clocks  made  up  the  whole  product.  The 
interruption  of  foreign  business  greatly  helped  the 
old  industries.  For  many  years  a  large  number  of 
clocks,  timepieces,  and  even  watches  were  made 
by  Nathaniel  and  Daniel  Munroe,  Samuel  Curtis, 
Joseph  Dyer,  and  Tliomas  Whiting;  while  the  hat 
business  grew  to  considerable  dimensions.  The  war 
created  new  industries.  Early  in  1812.  William 
Munroe,  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  observing  what 
high  prices  Mere  paid  for  iead-pencik,  said,  "  If  I 
can  make  lead-pencils,  I  sluiU  Iiave  but  little  fear  of 
competition  and  can  accomplish  something.^'.  He 
set  to  work.  A  hammer  to  crush  the  plumbago,  a 
tumbler  in  which  to  float  the  powder,  an  iron  spoon 
in  which  to  mix  it,  constituted  his  whole  ma- 
chinery. On  July  2  of  that  year  he  carried  thirty 
pencik  to  Boston  to  Benjamin  Andrews,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere.  Twelve  days  after  he 
appeared  with  five  gross.  Tliis  was  the  beginning 
of  lead-pencil  making  in  the  United  States.  With 
many  experiments  and  some  discouragements,  and 
one  long  period  of  cessation  from  the  business, 
from  inability  to  procure  lead,  Mr.  Munroe  pressed 
forward  until  he  achieved  a  high  reputation  and 
established  a  large  business.  Others  commenced 
manufacturing,  and  Concord  became  a  centre  for 
tliat  branch  of  industry,  and  continued  such  until 
about  1853,  when  the  German  })encil-makers  estab- 
lished themselves  in  New  York.  In  1810  Wil- 
liam ^Tliiting  began  carriage-making,  as  he  records, 
with  a  capital  of  twenty-one  dollars,  which  grew 
into  a  large  business,  occupying  extensive  build- 
ings on  Centre  Street,  and  employing  many  hands. 
As  early  as  1660  there  was  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  town  an  establishment  for  smelting  ' 
bog-ore.  On  the  same  site,  at  the  close  of  the* 
Revolution,  there  was  a  little  fulling-mill  for  the 
finishing  of  home-made  cloths,  owned  and  carried 
on  by  Lot  Conant.  This  mill  a  little  later  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Roger  Brown,  who  alternated 
farm  and  mill  work.  The  condition  of  the  times 
encouraged  his  son  John,  with  an  uncle,  Hartwell; 
to  build  a  factory  in  1808,  in  which  they  made 
cotton  goods  and  satinets,  supplying  the  state  for 
several  years  with  the  dingy  red  and  blue  cloth 
in  which  it  arrayed  its  convicts.  Mr,  Ephraim  H. 
Bellows  succeeded  Messrs.  Brown  and  Hartwellj 
and  in  18:32  manufactured  188,000  yards  of  cotton 
cloth.     Li  1833  the  mill  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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James  Derby  of  Exeter^  who  turned  .it  into  a 
machine-shop,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  ^  1834  sold 
it  to  Calvin  Cj  Damon.  Here  in  1835  was  origi- 
nated what  is  known  in  trade  as  the  Domett^  a 
kind  of  cotton  and  wool  flannel.  The  old  wooden 
mill  was  burned  on  the  19th  of  June,  1862,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  a  fine  brick  one  of  four  times 
its  capacity,  having  9  sets  of  cards,  1,432  cotton- 
spindles^  118  looms,  and  capable  of  producing 
4,500  yards  of  cloth  a  day.  The  mill  is  now 
owned  by  Damon  and  Almy.  When  Mr.  Brown 
began  business,  where  now  tliere  is  a  thriving  vil- 
lage there  were  only  four  or  five  liouses.  Early 
in  the  town  history,  at  what  is  now  the  pail  fac- 
tory, there  was  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  succeeded 
by  a  little  fulling-mill.  Tlie  water  privilege  was 
bought  in  1819  by  David  Loring,  who  made  lead 
pipe  and  then  sheet  lead.  In  1848  his  son  in  the 
same  place  made  wooden-ware,  but  sold  out  to  M. 
F.  Hobbs,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Ralph  Warner,  who 
has  built  up  a  large  business.  In  1812  Elijah 
Wood  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
There  luts  been  in  the  town  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  soap,  bricks,  and  other  articles.  But  as 
Concord,  with  the  exception  of  the  moderate  water- 
power  in  the  southwest  part,  has  no  advantages  for 
manufacture,  most  of  these  industries  perished  be- 
fore the  rising  fortunes  of  Lowell. 


THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

FiiOM  1820  to  1850  may  justly  be  called  a 
period  of  ancestral  and  patriotic  remembrances. 
Lafayette  visited  Concord  September  2,  1824. 
He  was  received  at  the  boundary  of  Ijcxington  by 
a  cavalcade  of  fortv  Iiorsenien  under  John  Keves, 
escorted  to  the  public  square  by  the  military,  and 
saluted  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  hill, 
where,  in  1775,  the  liberty-|K)le  stood.  Samuel 
Hoar  made  an  address;  Lafayette  replied;  and  a 
collation  was  served  in  a  bower  erected  on  the 
church  green,  and  over  which  M'as  placed  the  in- 
scription, "In  1775  the  people  of  Concord  met 
the  enemies  of  libertv.  In  1824  thev  welcome  the 
bold  assertor  of  the  rights  of  man,  Lafayette." 
On  tlic  7ih  of  March,  1825,  the  town  voted  nnan- 
imously  "  to  celebrate  '*  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
Concord  Fight.  In  April  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-o|)erate  with  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment Association  in  the  erection  of  monuments  at 
Charlestown  and  Concord.     On  the  19th  of  April 


the  comer-stone  of  such  a  monument  was  laid  in 
the  public  square,  Edward  Everett  delivering  an 
oration  second  .  to  none  of  his  addresses  in  elo- 
quence and^  power.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Emerson 
gave  tliat  toast  so  often  remembered,  —  ''The 
little  bush  that  marks  the  spot  where  Captain 
Davis  fell:  't  is  the  burning  bush  where  God 
spake  for  his  people."  The  monument  was  never 
built  on  this  comer-stone.  Of  the  fmids  collected 
by  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  Con- 
cord received  very  little.  Tlie  foundation  stood 
until  it  became  an  object  of  ridicule.  One  day 
a  monument  of  hogsheads  and  barrels  was  raised 
upon.it  by  some  idle  people,  and  the  next  night, 
being  the  4th  of  July,  it  iivas  burned,  to  the  min 
of  the  stones  beneath. 

Perhajis  the  most  interesting  of  the  anniveraaries 
was  that  kept  at  the  close  of  the  two-hundredth 
year  of  the  town's  life, —  September  12, 1835.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
children  of  the  town  —  five  hundred  in  number — 
were  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  Common,  aij^d 
between  them  a  civic  and  military  procession 
marclied  to  the  meeting-house,  which  it  crowded  to 
overflowing.  Dr.  Ripley,  then  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his  minis- 
try, read  the  Scriptures  and  offered  prayer.  Tlic; 
107th  Psnim,  from  the  old  New  England  veraion, 
was  "deaconed*'  line  by  line  by  fiufus  Hosmer  of 
Stow,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  St.  Martin's  by  the 
whole  congregation.  One  can  imagine  with  what 
solemn  gratitude  the  fat  hen  might  have  sung  the 
homelv  strains  of  the  third  and  fifth  verses :  — 

'*  III  desert  straved,  in  uutrod  wry. 
No  dwelliug  towu  tbey  find. 
They  hungry  \irete,  and  thirsty  they. 
Their  souls  within  them  pined. 

"In  such  a  way  as  was  most  riglit 
He  led  tliem  forth  also. 
That  to  a  city  which  tliej  might 
Inhabit,  they  sliould  go." 

Ealph  Waldo  Emeraon  delivered  his  incompara- 
ble historical  address,  reprinted  in  1875.  Theft 
followed  the  dinner  and  speeches  in  a  tent  in  a 
field  on  Sudburv'  Street,  at  its  intersection  with 
Main  Street;  and  the  dav  ended  with  a  collation, 
prepared  by  the  ladies,  in  the  court-room.  Tliis 
was  largely  a  home  celebration,  and  full  of  real 
interest.  Tlie  re))ort  of  John  Keves,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  celebration  was 
S16S.79,  that  the  town  pave  875.00,  that  indi- 
viduals  have  subscribed  $45.50,  and  that  the  com* 
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suttee  have  paid  the  balance,  is  a  curiosity  and  a 
pattern  of  economy. 

The  long-delayed  monument  was  now  taken  in 
hand.  Dr.  Ripley  gave  a  strip  of  land  from  the 
road  to  tbe  place  of  the  old  North  Bridge.  The 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  build  on  this  strip 
near  the  river.  The  funds  received  from  the 
Monument  Association — now  accumulated  to 
several  hundreds  of  dolbrs,  with  some  later  sub- 
scriptions—  were  used  for  that  purpose.  July  4, 
1837,  the  monument  was  dedicated^  Samuel  Hoar 
delivering  the  address.  Tlie  hymn,  now  household 
words, 

''  By  the  rude  bridge  which  arched  the  flood," 

was  wfitten  for  this  occasion.  The  next  19th  of 
April  the  towns-people  turned  out  and  planted  the 
trees  wliich  slude  the  quiet  path  to  the  battle- 
ground. 

The  seveuty.ftfth  anniversary  of  the  contest  of 
the  I9th  of  April,  1775,  was  observed  by  a  union 
celebration  of  all  the  towns  engaged  in  the  origmal 
battle.  Concord  furnished  the  president  of  the  day, 
£.  Ep  Hoar;  Lexington  the  chief  marshal,  Isaac  H. 
Wright^  Acton  the  chaplain.  Rev.  J.  F.  Woodbury; 
and  Beverly  the  orator,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. ;  while 
Acton,  Lexington,  Carlisle,  Sudbury,  and  Bedford 
were  each  represented  by  three  vice-presidents,  and 
the  more  distant  towns  by  delegates.  On  the 
ground  opposite  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road there  was  adinner-tent,  where  Governor  Briggs, 
Edward  Everett,  Rufus  Choate,  and  others  spoke. 
The  building  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  had  greatly 
increased  the  means  of  communication,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance. 

These  notices  of  anniversaries  may  well  include 
the  pleasant  visit  of  Kossuth  on  May  11, 1852.  The 
Hungarian  patriot  on  that  day  rode  over  the  ground 
traversed  by  the  contenduig  parties  April  19, 1775. 
Stopping  at  West  Cambridge  and  Lexington,  he 
reached  Concord  about  noon.  Having  visited  the 
battle-ground,  he  dined  with  John  S.  Keyes,  passed 
thrpugh  a  procession  of  the  children  of  the  town, 
and  at  half  past  four  o'clock  entered  the  town-hall. 
A  young  lady,  on  behalf  of  the  high  school,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bouquet;  Mr.  Emerson, 'on 
belialf  of  tlie  town,  welcomed  him,  to  which  he 
replied  in  an  eloquent  and  wonderfully  fitting 
address.  At  a  quarter-past  six,  amidst  hearty 
cheers,  lie  entered  a  decorated  car  furnished  by  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  a  pleasant  day  closed. 

Several  organizations  of  a  permanent  character 
came  into  existence  during  the  period  we  are  con- 
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sidering:  the  Middlesex  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Comiiaiiy,  chartered  March  29,  1826,  and  which, 
under  wise  management,  has  grown  to  great 
strength;  the  Concord  Bank,  now  the  Concord 
National  Bank,  incorporated  March  3,  1832,  of 
which  it  was  said  that  for  more  than  thirty  years 
no  sliare  was  sold  at  public  sale;  the  Middlesex 
Institution  for  Savings,  chartered  March  4,  1830. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  Concord  Lyceum, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  had  a  permanent  life 
and  work. 


THE  ADVENT  OK  THE  RAILROAD. 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad  came  to  Concord  June 
17,  1844.  It  wrought  great  changes.  Up  to  that 
time  many  of  the  primitive  ways  yet  lingered. 
There  was  no  construction  of  sidewalks  by  the 
town.  Such  as  existed  were  chiefly  narrow  paths 
by  the  roadside,  winding  in  and  out,  as  they  liad 
been  made  by  human  feet.  The  great  wood-fire 
and  wide  settle  were  still  seen  in  many  a  fanner's 
house,  where  the  time-honored  tallow  dip,  reinforced 
by  the  glow  of  the  fire,  was  the  oidy  evening  light. 
The  carpets  were  few,  the  pictures  rare,  the  furni- 
ture plain.  Scarcely  a  generation  before,  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  loom  had  passed  from  the  fireside 
to  the  attic.  Concord  had  been  itself  a  little  metrop- 
olis. There  were  seven  stores,  doing  business  m 
all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  making  large  pur- 
chases of  cheese  and  butter  and  pork  far  up  into 
the  countrv.  There  were  tliree  hotels  in  the  centre, 
and  good  ones.  A  writer  in  the  Boahn  Pott  in 
1843  savs  that  the  Middlesex  Hotel  was  the  most 
liberally  conducted  country  hotel  he  ever  saw. 
There  were  tliree  or  four  more  in  the  outer  districts 
or  on  the  borders  of  neighboring  towns.  The  great 
baggage-wagons,  the  freight-cars  of  their  day, 
drawn  by  six  and  even  eight  horses,  came  lumber- 
ing in  to  be  put  up  for  the  night.  Tlie  trade  of 
store  and  tavern  was  jealously  watched.  Some 
person^  not  properly  mindful  of  Concord  interests, 
in  1824  put  up  a  guide-board  at  the  division  of 
roads  at  the  Groton  ridges,  stating  that  the  road 
to  Lexington  through  Concord  was  two  miles  longer 
than  that  through  Carlisle.  Straightway  the  store 
and  tavern  keepers  published  a  statement,  saying 
that  the  Conconl  road  had  been  measured  by  sworn 
surveyors,  and  that  it  M'as  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  rods  longer,  and  that,  to  compensate  for 
this,  there  were  five  more  hotels  on  the  Concord 
route.     Tlie  Very  articles  raised  upon  the  farms 
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were  vhat,  to-day^  Yermont  and  New  York  fur- 
nish,— butter,  cheese,  eggs,  potatoes,  to  which  may 
be  added  wood,  carried  to  the  city  in  mountainous 
loads  of  two  or  three  cords.  The  railroad  changed 
all  this.  Sidewalks,  better  roads,  easier  wnys  of 
living,  mqre  richly  furnished  homes,  larger  bams, 
followed.  But  everything  tended  to  the  centre, 
and  the  town  lost  much  of  its  metropolitan  chnr- 
acter.  Most  of  the  hotels  closed.  The  stores  did 
only  a  local  business.  Tiie  newspapers  died,  and 
finally  the  courts  left.  Still  the  town  grew  in 
size  and  wealth. 

In  1849  the  court-house  was  bunied.  For  a 
time  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  rebuilt. 
But  in  a  year  or  two  a  new  one  was  erected.  The 
fire  made  the  building  of  a  town-hall  a  necessity. 
The  town  had  given  the  land  and  £100  towards 
tlie  court-house  of  1794,  on  condition  that  town- 
meetings  should  be  held  in  the  court-room.  *  Ef- 
forts had  already  been  made  to  cancel  this  privi- 
lege ;  and  it  was  not  renewed  in  the  new  building, 
though  §8,000  were  offered  by  the  town  for  such 
a  renewal.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  build  a 
town-house,  and  the  result  was  the  sightly  building 
which  now  faces  the  public  square. 

February  16,  1S51,  has  a  memory  of  peculiar 
interest.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  Shadrack, 
a  colored  waiter  in  Boston,  was  arrested  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act.  While  his  counsel  was  con- 
ferring with  the  United  States  commissioner,  he 
was  rescued  by  a  body  of  colored  people,  and  un- 
noticed walked  to  Cambridge  with  Lewis  Hayden, 
the  leader  of  the  rescuers.  From  thence  he  was 
brought  to  Concord,  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 6th  reaching  the  house  of  Francis  £. 
Bigelow,  by  whom  he  was  sheltered,  fed,  and  be- 
fore dawn  driven  a  stage  on  his  way  to  Canada. 
In  May,  1854,  the  Missouri  (Compromise  Act  was 
repealed,  and  the  scenes  of  violence  began  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  force  slavery  upon  un- 
willing Kansas.  Indignation  rose  to  fever  heat  iu 
Concord,  and  §2,500  were  subscribed  to  help  the 
New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  its  meas- 
ures to  baffle  those  purposes.  On  the  evening  of 
April  3,  1860,  occurred  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ably scenes  which  over  broke  the  quiet  of  village 
life.  In  the  preceding  October  John  Brown  hjul 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  rouse  the  colored  peo])le, 
and  been  raptured  at  Harper's  Ferry  ;  and.  on  the 
2d  of  December,  had  i)aid  the  jjenalty  of  failure 
by  a  death  whose  simple  heroism  excited  the  ad- 
miration  even  of  his  enemies.     Mr.  Mason  of  Vir- 


ginia, at  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  obtained 
the  api)ointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  a  friend  of 
John  Brown,  refused  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee to  testify.  An  attempt  was  made  to  abduct 
him,  and  carry  him  by  force  to  Washington.  A 
son  of  the  United  States  marshal,  with  three  others, 
came  in  a  hack  to  Concord  on  the  aforementioned 
evening.  The  young  man  called  Mr.  Sanboni  to 
the  door  on  ju^tence  of  poverty.  As  Mr.  Sanborn 
listened  to  his  plea,  the  confederates  rushed  for- 
ward, handcuffed  him,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
door  of  the  hack.  Mr.  Sanborn's  sister  and  a, 
friend,  hearing  the  noise,  hurried  out  and  soon 
created  an  alann.  In  a  few  minutes  an  excited 
crowd  surrounded  the  officers  and  preventefl  their 
escape.  In  a  few  minutes  more  k  writ  of  /utieoi 
corp/ts  was  obtained  from  Judge  Hoar  and  sensed 
by  Deputy-Sheriff  Moore.  The  abductors,  having 
given  up  their  prisoner,  were  permitted  to  depart. 
Legal  action  followed.  But  the  deep  excitement 
of  the  Civil  War  swallowed  up  all  lesser  ones,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  These  scenes  revealed  the 
strong  antislavery  feeling  which  early  grew  up  in 
Concord,  opposed  in  the  beginning  by  many  of  its 
high-mmded  and  conservative  peopIe,»but  growing 
stronger  with  every  aggression  of  the  slave-power, 
until  in  1861  the  great  majority  of  the  town 
was  ranged  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Among  the 
first.  Concord  had  an  antislavery  society,  and  for 
many  years  it  had  also  a  well-organized  station  on 
what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Underground  Bail- 
road. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Concord  began^ 
earlier  than  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  first 
action  was  taken  to  restrain  the  use  of  liquor  at 
funerals.  The  usages  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  look  to-day  simply  incredible.  As  soon 
as  the  minister  ap])eared,  toddy  was  passed  round 
in  pails,  and  then  left  in  a  convenient  place  for 
those  who  wished  further  to  partake  of  it.  Tims  a 
solemn  occasion  had  often  most  disgraceful  aspects. 
A  societv  was  fonned  in  1814,  not  to  abolish  but 
to  modify  drinking  habits;  and  it  was  not  until 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  later  tliat  the  total  absd- 
nence  feature  was  introduced.  In  1S67  the  Wal- 
den  T.odgc  of  Good  Templars  was  fonned.  Of  all 
efforts  to  limit  or  suppress  intem|)erance.  Dr. 
Josiah  Bartlett  was  an  earnest  sup|K)rter  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  often,  af  the  cost  of  his  popularity, 
opposing  the  drinking  habits  of  society.  Dr.  Bart- 
lett was  a  striking  specimen  of  a  village  doctor  of 
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the  bert  tjpe.  In  his  profession  clear,  prompt, 
and  skilful;  in  town  affairs  full  of  public  spirit; 
in  philanthropic  enterprises  self-sacniicing ;  inca- 
pable of  fear,  insensible  to  fatigue,  he  kept  beneath 
the  ashes  of  fourscore  years  the  fire  of  jouth,  and 
died  in  the  harness,  at  eight j-one  vears;  He  lived 
to  see  the  cause  whose  interest  he  had  so  much 
it  heart  greatly  successful.  For  when  he  died, 
liot  one  fifth  as  much  ardent  spirits  were  used  in 
the  town  as  when  he  began  his  labors. 


r; 


THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  AND   THE  LATER  HIS- 
TORY.   1861  - 1879. 

The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  on  April  12, 
1861,  opened  tlie  War  of  the  Rebellion.  By  the 
forecast  of  Go\'enior  Andrew,  the  Massachusetts 
militia  were  prepared  for  the  emergency.  And, 
when  President  Lincoln  called  for  trooiw,  the  Con- 
cord Artillery,  under  Lieutenant  George  L.  Pres- 
cott,  started  at  once  for  Washington.  Of  this 
ctompany,  fifty  were  from  Concord  and  the  rest 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  By  one  of 
those  strange  coincidences  which  sometimes  startle 
us,  these  Coucord  men  left  their  homes  April  19, 
1861,  just  eighty-six  years  from  the  time  their 
fitthers  stood  in  arms  at  the  old  North  Bridge,  and 
twice  eighty-six  years  from  the  time  that  Lieuten- 
ant John  Heald  led  their  fathers^  fathers  to  Bos- 
ton to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Governor  Andros. 
This  company  was  stationed  at  Washington,  was 
in  the  disastrous  afbir  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  the 
retreat  four  Concord  men  were  captured.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  Captain  Prescott  enlisted 
a  new  company.  Tliis,  with  three  others,  made  a 
battalion,  which  for  a  time  was  at  Fort  Warren. 
Six  companies  were  afterwards  added,  one  under 
Captain  Cliarles  Bowers  of  Concord,  and  the  whole 
made  the  S3d  regiment.  This  regiment  liad  thirty- 
one  Concord  soldiers  in  it.  It  took  part  in  the 
severe  campaigns  in  Yii^inia  and  Iklaryland,  was 
at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  and  was 
with  General  Grant  in  that  long  wrestle  wliich 
began  at  the  Wilderness  and  ended  at  Appomattox 
Court- House.  Before  Petersburg,  Colonel  George 
L.  Prescott,  who  liad  been  in  service  from  the 
beginning,  —  one  of  those  manly  spirits  of  which 
every  town  lost  its  own,  —  received  a  fatal  wound. 

In  the  month  of  August,  LSC^,  Sylvester  Love- 
joy  and  eleven  otliers  joined  the  40th  regiment. 
At  a  later  i)eriod  they,  were  armed  with  repeating 
rifles  and  did  excellent  service.     Captain  Ricliard 


Barrett,  with  a  company  of  which  fifty-three  were 
from  Concord,  joined  the  47th  regiment  of  nine- 
months  men  on  November  7,  1862«  The  regi. 
ment  during  its  term  of  service  was  in  Louisiana, 
and  gained  an  honorable  name .  for  steadiness  and 
good  conduct.  Nine  men  were  in  the  5th  regiment 
of  liundred-days  men  under  Captain  Whitcomb  of 
Acton.  No  other  considerable  body  joined  any 
one  regiment;  bat  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes 
Concord  people  were  to  be  found  in  many  regiments. 
So  that,  when  tlie  war  was  ended,  the  record  M-as 
that  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  had  sen'ed, 
a  surplus  of  twelve  over  all  demands.  And  when, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1867,  the  citizens  came  to-, 
gether  to  dedicate  that  simple,  strong  shaft  which 
stands  in  the  public  square,  they  chiselled  on  it 
these  impressive  words :  — 

"  Tlie  town  of  Concord  builds  Utis  monument  in  honor 
of  tbe  brave  men  wkose  names  it  bears,  and  reconb  with 
grateful  pride  tluit  tlwy  fouud  here  a  birthplace,  home,  or 
grave." 

To  that  description  thirty-three  men,  sleeping  in 
honored  graves,  answered,  —  the  price  one  little 
town  paid  to  uphold  freedom  under  the  law.  Those 
at  home  did  not  foiget  the  absent.  When  the  first 
company  was  called  into  service,  35>0()O  were  sub- 
scribed to  aid  the  com[iany  and  the  families  of  its 
members.  As  otiier  exigencies  arose,  other  sub- 
scriptions were  started  or  voluntary  taxation  made, 
until  the  sums  thus  contributed  reached  $17,500. 
The  women  of  the  town  were  not  less  patriotic 
than  the  men.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1861, 
they  orgain'zed  a  soldiers^  aid  society,  which,  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  met  once,  and  often  twice  and 
sometimes  three  and  even  four  times  a  ik'eek,  to 
prepare  articles  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  They 
raised  and  si)ent  in  materials  over  five  thoosand  dol- 
lars, while  donations  of  cloth,  jellies,  dried  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  of  greater  money  value  were  received. 
Forty  thousand  articles  were  sent  forward,  mainly 
through  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Bandages  were 
a  specialty.  None  were  permitted  to  go  which 
were  not  both  strong  and  soft,  and  which  had  not 
in  each  roll  three  of  the  best  pins  which  could  be 
procured.     Nearly  twenty  thousand  were  made. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  war  in  many  households 
tlierc  was  liardly  an  article,  made  of  cotton,  as  old 
as  the  war  itself,  so  thorough  liad  been  the  glean- 
ing. We  scarcely  comprehend  what  twenty  thou- 
sand bandages  mean.  A  homely  statement  may 
help  us.  Twenty  thousand  banda^  put  together 
would  reach  in  continuous  line  fifty  miles.     After 
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Sheridan V  great  Tictory  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
for  many  honrs  ait,  or  nearly  all,  tlie  bandages 
procurable  were  two  thousand  of  tlie  best,  sent 
from  Concord  ten  days  before.  Tlie  special  relief 
a^nt  of  the  commission  writes :  "  We  arrived  at 
Wincliester  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  be- 
fore daylight  I  presume  not  less  than  a  thousand 
wounds  were  dressed  with  what  you  supplied.  The 
next  day  surgeons  kept  coming  in,  saying,  'Can 
yoli  give  us  some  of  the  Concord?  they  are  the 
best  we  ever  bid  hand  on.'  A  few  weeks  after, 
a  surgeon,  having  charge  of  a  hospital  ship  from 
Qty  Point,  sent  his  warm  thanks  'for  that  box 
of  soft  Cbncord  bandages,  which  replaced  the  stiff 
new  cloth  which  was  all  the  government  was  able 
to  furnish,'  and  especially  noticing  '  what  a  bless- 
ing those  good  pins  were.' " 

The  first  event  of  considerable  importance  after 
the  War  was  the  removal  of  the  courts.  Where 
the  courts  should  meet  had  long  been  in  discus- 
sion. When,  in  1812,  the  county  buildings  in 
Cambridge  needed  to  be  replaced,  there  was  an 
unsuccessful  leifort  to  make  Concord  the  only  shire- 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Concord 
court-house,  in  1849,  was  burned,  an  equally  un- 
snccessful  effort  was  made  to  prevent  its  restora- 
tion. But  on  May  24,  1867,  vni\\  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  the  county  property  was  conveyed, 
for  a  nominal  consideration,  to  the  town,  and  the 
courts  left.  Tliis  was  really  one  result  of  the 
building  of  the  railroad.  Before  that  time  cases 
of  great  importance  were  tried,  and  able  men  came 
and  lived  for  weeks  in  the  town,  bringing  with 
them  fresh  life  and  interest.  The  famous  Phoenix 
Bank  trial  is  remembered  quite  as  much  because 
of  the  remarkable  men  —  Webster,  Choate,  Dex- 
ter, Bartlett  —  who  figured  in  it,  as  from  its  own 
importance.  But  when  the  trains  took  men  up  in 
the  morning  and  away  at  night,  the  social  interest 
was  gone,  e$i)ecially  as  tlie  lat^e  cases  gravitated 
to  Cambridge  and  Lowell,  and  the  town  easily 
consented  to  the  removal. 

The  second  striking  event  was  the  gift  by  Wil- 
liam Munroe,  a  native  of  Concord,  of  a  library 
building  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Mr.  Munroe, 
having  accumulated  a  fortune,  chose  with  rare 
wisdom  to  su])crintend  the  execution  of  his  own 
beneficent  designs.  The  uni(|uc  building,  which 
stands  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Sudbury  streets, 
is  a  monument  to  his  judgment,  taste,  and  liber- 
ality. With  the  building  Mr.  ^f  unn)e  gave  a  fund 
of  $10,00U  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  at  bis  death 


I  left  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  to^th6 
amount  of  §43,000.  Librar}'  history  began  early 
in  Concord;  for  in  1672  this  record  was  made, 
''  That  care  be  taken  of  the  Book  of  ifariera,  and 
other  bookes,  that  belong  to  the  Tohtic,  tliat  they 
be  kept  from  abusive  usage,  and  not  be  lent  to 
l)ersons  more  than  one  month  at  one  time/^  In 
1786  a  library  was  formed,  which  apparently  in 
1795  was  merged  in  the  Charitable  Library  Com- 
pany, which  in  1821  became  the  Concord  Social 
Library,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  town  in  1861, 
and  which  finally,  in  1873,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  ac- 
cepted by  the  town.  The  library  contained,  on 
March  1,  1879,  over  14,000  volumes,  and  has  a 
yearly  circulation  of  26,000  volumes. 

In  1874,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of.  the  town 
at  its  annual  meeting,  a  work  of  great  value  was 
begun  and  completed,  —  the  introduction  of  water 
from  Sandy  Pond  in  Lincoln.  The  projector  of 
this  enterprise,  its  warm  advocate,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  commissioners,  .who  carried  it 
into  execution,  was  Mr.  John  S.  Keyes.  Sandy 
Pond  is  a  body  of  singularly  pure  water  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acres,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  village, 
with  a  surface  a  hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
soldiers'  monument.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1874, 
the  toAvn  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  American 
Water  and  Gas-Pipe  Company  of  Jersey  City  for 
§39,000,  to  do  all  the  work  and  t'O  furnish  all  tke 
material  necessan*  for  the  introduction  of  the  water. 
Work  was  immodiatelv  commenced.  Some  diffi- 
cutties  \\*ere  encountered,  owing  to  the  quicksand 
in  the  bottom  of  the.  pond,  and  to  the  peculiarly 
intractable  character  of  the  rockv  rim  which  con- 
fines  it.  But  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  on 
the  second  dav  of  December  the  water  n'as  let  into 
the  pipes.  Thus  the  town  obtained  an  agiple 
supply  of  pure  water,  with  so.  great  a  head  that  it 
can,  in  caise  of  fire,  be  throim  from  the  hydrants 
over  any  building  in  the  vilLnge,  and  at  so  moder- 
ate a  price  that  almost  from  the  beginning  the 
water-rates  have  paid  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
construction.  William  Wliwler,  a  native  of  the 
town, —  then  just  entered  upon  his  profession  as  en- 
gineer, but  now  president  of  a  college  in  Japan,  — 
made  the  surveys,  furnished  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  superintended  the  work. 

One  morning  in  October,  1871,  Ebenezer  Hub- 
bard, an  old  citizen  of  the  town,  was  found  sitting 
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in  his  chair,  dead,  in  the  house  which  his  father 
and  ^ndfather  had  occupied  before  him.  By  nill 
he  left  one  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  &  monument  on  tliat  side  of  th&  river  on 
which  the  Americans  had  stood  in  arm?  on  April  19, 
1775 ;  and  before  his  deatli  he  had  pbced  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  town  treasurer  to 
help  rebuild  the  Old  North  Brid^  on  its  original 


site.  Tlic  town  acerpted  the  betjoest,  and  decided 
to  procure  and  erect  a  statue  of  a  continental  min- 
ute-man, to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  to  complele 
and  dedicate  the  Matue  on  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Concord  P^t.  Eeuben  N.  Bice  took 
citaige  of  the  bridgr,  adding  some  adornment  at 
his  own  cost.  A  committee,  with  John  S.  Keyes 
ns  cliairman,  was  appointed  to  obtain  aod  place 
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the  statue.  Daniel  C.  French,  a  young  artist,  a 
tnident  of  the  town,  furnished  an  admirable  model. 
Tlie  government  gave  ten  condemned  brass  cannon, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  all  was  completed. 

Meanwhile  the  town  liad  appointed  a  committee 
of  thirty,  of  which  George  Keyes  was  chairman,  to 
arrange  for  the  centennial.  E.  R.  Hoar  was  ap- 
pointed president  for  the  day,  and  Grindali  Rey- 
nolds chsplnin.  Mr.  EmerKin  consented  to  deliver 
the  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue.  Geoi^ 
'William  Curtis  gave  the  oration,  James  Russell 
Lowell  recited  an  ode,  and  General  Francis  C. 
Barlow  acted  as  chief  marshal.  These  three  gen- 
tlemen had  all  been  residents  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  in  the  town. 

The  Concord  centennial  was  a  striking  occasion. 
"To  a  New  England  man  the  19th  of  .Vpril  is  the 
birthday  of  the  nation,'*  and  its  huiidrerltli  anni- 
versaiy  called  forth  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Tlie 
celebration  really  began  on  Sundny,  the  IStli,  when 
tlie  President  and  his  Cabinet,  governors  of  states 
with  their  military  escorts,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
interested  \vors1iiii])ers,  gntliered  in  the  old  church, 
where  the  Proviiicinl  Congress  first  met,  and  where 
tlie  measures  which  made  resistance  possible  had 
be»  passed.     The  momiiig  of  the  19th  of  April 


rose  cleiir  and  cold.  At  an  early  hour  the  long 
trains,  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the 
lines  of  vehicles  coming  from  all  directions,  showed 
that  the  attendance  was  to  be  beyond  all  precedent; 
and,  by  eleven  o'clock,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
people  filled  the  streets.  The  national  government 
was  represented  by  President  Grant  and  his  Cabinet, 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
senators  and  judges,  by  famous  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Each  New  England  state  sent  its  governor,  with  a 
military  organization.  Every  one  of  the  towns  which 
sprang  to  arms  on  the  eventful  day  had  its  dele- 
gation. The  centennial  at  Concord  was  no  mere 
pngennt,  but  an  occasion  full  of  living  interest. 
'Die  men  who  took  part  in  it  were  not  selected 
simply  as  great  names  to  lend  lustre  to  the  hour, 
but  because  they  lud  liad  some  vital  relations  with 
the  tovrn  or  the  occasion.  The  president  of  the 
day,  the  cliaplnin,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  a  majority  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements  were  descendants 
of  the  men  who  fought  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  the  miiks  of  the  procession  were  filled  with 
]MHiple  who  had  come  back  from  the  East  and  the  ' 
West  to  their  early  home.  The  sobriety,  the  good 
beliavior,  the  manifest  interest  of  fifty  thousand 
people,  dropiwd  hi  tlie  streets  of-  a  little  village, ' 
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fumbhed  striking  evidence  of  tlie  elevating  infla- 
euce  of  free  institutions.  By  half-past  six  o^clock 
the  crowd  had  disappeared,  and  the  town  resumed 
its  ordinary  quiet.  The  centeiuiial  closed  with  a 
ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  whose 
walls  were  bright  with  flags,  whose  pillars  flashed 
with  3tars  and  shields  wrought  of  bayonets  and 
sword-blades,  and  whose  whole  space  was  filled 
with  a  cheerful,  animated  company. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  the  Lexington  Branch 
Bailroad,  under  the  name  of  the  Middlesex  Central, 
was  extended  to  Concord,  giving  to  the  village 
another  way  of  communication  with  Boston.  This 
road  in  the  month  of  February,  1879,  began  a  still 
farther  extension,  to  enable  it  to  connect  with  the 
Acton  and  Nashua  Road.  The  Framiugham  and 
Lowell  Bailroad  was  built  in  1871,  and  crossed 
the  Fitchbnrg  Bailroad  two  miles  above  the  village, 
making  the  Concord  Junction,  which  two  years  later 
became  the  real  terminus  of  the  Acton  aud  Nashua 
Road.  The  establishment  of  this  junction,  from 
which  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  state 
was  easy,,  wai  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Concord  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  new  state- 
prison.  The  Cook  farm,  a  little  estate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  acres  of  dry,  sandy  land,  lying  between  the 
Assabet  River. and  Pail-factory  Bn)ok,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  and  extensive  buildiugs'erected, 
to  which  in  June,  1878,  the  convicts  were  re- 
moved. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  wrought  a  great 
chan^ce.  A  hundred  rears  ai'o  the  farmer  lived 
more  within  himself.  He  raised  his  own  flax  and 
wool,  and  his  wife  spun  and  wove  them.  His  beef, 
lX)rk,  corn,  rye,  oats,  were  tlie  products  of  his  owti 
farm.  His  fuel  came  from  his  woodlands.  The 
articles  which  he  sent  to  Boston  now  come  from 
towns  farther  back.  Tlie  Fitchburg  Railroad 
reached  Concord  in  1844.  It  left  its  mark  on  agri- 
culture as  upon  everything  else.  Joseph  D.  Brown 
began  the  next  year  to  run  a  milk-car.  At  first  the 
farmers  held  back.  But  the  tendencv  was  irresist- 
ible,  and  in  twenty  years  the  daily  sup|)ly  had  risen 
to  more  than  eiirht  hundred  cons,  brinmni^  back  a 
return  to  the  town  of  nearly  $  1 00,000  a  year.  The 
vast  enlargement  of  Boston,  and  the  great  improve- 
ment in  railroad  transi)ortation,  began  fiftt-en  years 
ago  to  produce  another  change.  Early  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  were  more  lai^ly  raised ;  so  that 
in  1875,  while  retaining  three  quarters  of  the  milk 
business.  Concord  sent  to  market  more  asparagus, 
cucumbers,  and  grH))es  than  any  otlier  town  in 


the  state,  aud  more  strawberries  than^any  except 
Dighton. 

A  hundred  years  has  made  a  great  change 
in  the  mode  of  caring  for  the  poor.  For  forty- 
five  years  of  that  ])eriod  they  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  barbarous  custom,  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder ;  although  for  twenty  years  of  that  time  the 
Cargill  farm,  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  had 
been  in  the  possesaion  of  the  town.  From  1 82 1  -  27» 
for  tlie  use  of  this  farm  and  a  specified  sum,  Messrs. 
Stows  and  ^lerriam  took  chaise  of  them.  Since 
then  they  have  been  kept  by  the  tomi  under  the 
care  of  a  suitable  person.  A  comfortable  building 
was  erected  for  a  poor-house  a  few  years  ago.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  \fO0T  is  what  is  called  the  Silent  Poor 
Fund.  In  1718  Perez  Wright,  weaver,  died.  He 
ordered  that  his  little  estate,  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Hartwell,  should  go 
to  the  poor  of  Concord.  This  estate  produced  a 
fund  of  3300.  To  this  fund  at  various  times,  and 
chiefly  by  bequests,  Abel,  Barrett,  John  Beaton, 
John  Cummings,  Jouathan  Wlieeler,  Ephraim 
Merriam,  Peter  Blood,  Charles  Merriam,  Reuben 
Hunt,  Samuel  Barrett,  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  and 
Abel  Hunt  liave  added,  until  the  princi[)al  now 
amounts  to  $8,100.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is 
annually  divided  just  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
recipients  are  deserving  persons,  who  from  age  or 
other  cause  are  able  to  earn  only  a  {partial  support, 
and  who  are  thus  kept  from  coming  upon  the  town. 

If  we  turn  from  material-  to  higher  interests  we 
shall  find  an  e(|ual  change.  The  new  school- 
houses,  which  in  1 799  were  thought  to  be  so  gopd, 
have  been  replaced  again  and  again;  each  gen- 
eration seeking  to  improve  ujion  the  work  of  its 
predecessor,  while  the  methods  of  education  have 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  Cummings  and 
Beaton  fund,  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools, 
reaches  about  §1,300;  Cyrusi  Stow  Imving  given 
a  lot  of  Liud  and  §200  towards  the  erection  of  a 
high-school  house,  left  at  his  death  $3,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  high  school;  and  the  library  has  re-' 
ceived  leiracies  from  Charles  Merriam,  William 
Whiting,  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  Cyrus  Stow,  and 
others.  Before  1835  Concord  sent  to  college  sev- 
enty-one persons,  and  she  has  sent  forty  since. 

From  graduates,  born  in  a  little  cluster  of  luilf- 
a-dozen  houses  on  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
Massachusetts  has  chosen  four  members  of  Con- 
gress. Of  later  years  Concord  has  attracted  many 
literary  and   professional  people.     In    1835  Mr. 
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Emerson,  tlieti  in  his  early  manhood,  made  his 
home  in  the  ton-n  in  which  his  futlicr  vos  bom 
and  wliere  his  grandfather  preaclied,  and  here 
wrote  tlie  essays  bv  which  his  name  ia  known 
wlierever  the  Eiigtiah  tongue  is  spoken.  Henry 
I>.  Tlioreau  was  bom  in  Boston,  but  came  to  Con- 
cord in  boyhood,  and  lived  and  died  here,  «)td 
found,  in  its  quiet  rivers,  lakes,  and  noods,  inspi- 
ration for  works,  whicli  are  full  uf  the  HavQf  of 
Nature.  Clijumiiig,  the  port,  has  lived  in  Concord ; 
thirty  or  forty  years.  George  William  Curtis  was 
here  in  early  manhood.  Katliauiel  Hswlhorne 
found  tlie  seclusion'  lie  loved  in  the  Old  Manse 
and  at  the  AVayside,  and  atftliese  'places  wrote  Bey- 
eral  of  his  powerful  romance.  H.  Bronson  Alcott, 
whose  conversalioiis  liave  loade  his  ideas  and  pres- 
mce  so  widely  knfiftii  has  lieeu  a  resident  since 
1857.     ■V\arnii3tort*{\\illLa,Tft    S    Roli  titoii)    the 


trenchant  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  RepHb- 
UcttH,  began  in  Concord  his  newspaper  experience 
as  editor  of  the  Yeomait't  Gazelie.  Frank  B.  San- 
bom,  his  successor,  has  his  home  on  the  banks  of 
the' quiet  river.  Frederic  Hudson,an  editor  of  llie 
New  York  Herald  and  author  of  the  Uiatory  of 
JoHnutlitm^  enAfA  his  days  in  the  town.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Riplty,  who  was  chosen  as  one  of  fire  to 
represent  "  tjie  worthy  women  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Republic,"  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
the  most  learned  woman  in  America,  came  in  lS4i> 
to  live  iu  tlie  Old  Manse.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body,  the  earnest  advocate  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  has  come  to  Concord ;  while  Miss  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  the  author  of  the  most  &scinatiiig 
books  for  the  young  wbicli  have  appeared  ni  our 
generation  lives  with  her  father  and  sister  in 
the  Tlioreau   house     Tins  li"t  might  be  greatly 
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enlarged  Fifteoi  metnbers  of  tlie  bar,  Jve  of 
whom  have  occupied  judicial  pooitioits,  also  live  at 
Concord. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  —  if  we  except  the 
brief  period  of  "ecession  in  the  time  of  Mr  Bliss — 
Concord  had  but  one  church  orgnnizntion  But 
June  5,  1826,  the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
Church  was  gathered,  and  (he  fnllowiiig  December 
dedicated  a  place  of  wor»liip.  The  First  Tlniver- 
■alist  Society  was  formed  December  29,  1H38,  and 
had  I  meeting-house  on  Bedford  Street,  but  ceased 


to  piaintam  worship  in  the  year  1852  llie  Bo- 
man  Catholics  held  occasional  meetings  in  private 
houses  as  early  as  1S57  But  by  the  purchase  of 
the  U  uversalist  meeting  house  they  came  into 
possession  of  a  church  edifice  which  thev  moved 
*o  as  to  face  u{>on  the  public  square  Fathers 
Flood,  O'Brien,  Bresneliau,  and  McCall  have  liad 
charge  of  this  society. 

On  the  21st  of  Se|)tember,  1841,  in  hb  ninety- 
first  year,  died  Ezra  Ripley,  who  for  sixty-three 
years  had  been  minister,  at  first  of  the  town  and 
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then  of  the  First  Parish.  He  died  while  the  meet- 
ing-house in  which  he  had  so  long  ministered  was 
in  process  of  repair  and  alteration.  He  died  just 
before  that  great  change  in  maimers^  ways  of  liv- 
ing, and  methods  of  industry  had  taken  place, 
which  the  coming  of  the  railroad  with  its  si^ifter 
communications  made  inevitable.  In  his  personal 
appearance,  in  his  modes  of  thinking,  and  in  the 
relations  which  he  cherished  to  the  town  and  par- 
ish, he  preserved  the  traditions  of  a  stalwart  past. 
As  was  well  said  of  him,  '^  He  and  his  coevals 
seemed  the  rear-guard  of  the  great  camp  and  army 
of  the  Puritans.'^  Not  until  the  weight  of  more 
than  seventy  years  pressed  upon  him  did  he  seek 
relief  from  the  sole  care  of  pulpit  and  parish ;  when, 
February  17, 1829,  at  his  request,  Hersey  Bradford 
Goodwin  was  settled  as  his  colleague.  Mr.  Good- 
win was  a  man  of  amiable  character  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  who  died  after  a  brief  ministry  of  seven 
years,  July  9,  1836. .  Seven  months  after,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1837,  Barzillia  Frost  succeeded  to  his  work, 
and  remained  over  twenty  years,  when,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  he  requested  a  dismission.  He 
visited  Fayal,  with  no  benefit,  and  came  home  to 
die  where  he  had  lived  and  labored,  December  8, 
1858.  Mr.  Frost  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
firm  in  his  opinions,  and  deeply  interested,  not 
only  in  the  welfare  of  his  parish,  but  also  in  all 
the  higher  needs  of  the  town.  The  present  min- 
ister of  the  parish  is  Grindall  Eeynolds,  who  was 
settled  July  9, 1858. 

The  first  minister  of  the  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  Daniel  S.  Southmayd,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Andover,  who  remained  from  April  25, 1827, 
until  June  8,  1832.  John  Wilder  succeeded  him 
in  1833,  remaining  six  years.  James  Means  was 
settled  in  January,  1840,  and  was  over  the  parish 
four  years.  "To  an  unusual  degree  he  won  the 
res])ect  of  the  community  and  the  affection  of  his 
own  people."     After  his  resignation,  for  a  time  he 


taught  Groton  Academy,  and  died  a  chaplain  in 
the  army  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  in  1863^  at  the  age 
of  fifty.  William  L.  Mather  ^-as  minister  from 
1844  to  1848,  and  Luther  H.  Angier  from  1851 
to  1858.  Since  1858  the  ministers  have  been 
Charles  B.  Smith,  Edward  S.  Potter,  Frank  Haley, 
N.  S.  Folsom,  C.  H.  S.  Williams,  and  A.  J.  Bogeis.. 
The  present  minister,  Henry  M.  Grout,  was  settled 
in  June,  1872. 

Tlie  only  person  ever  settled  over  the  Univeraa- 
list  society  was  Addison  G.  Fay,  who  was  ordained 
in  1842,  and  preached  about  four  years.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  native  vigor,  and  as  a  speaker  had 
that  power  which  a  strong  man,  saying  what  he 
thinks,  just  as  he  thinks  it,  always  has.  After  his 
four  years'  ministr}'  he  engaged  in  business,  first  as 
a  pencil-maker,  and  aftemrards  as  treasurer  of  the 
American  Powder  Company,  and  was  killed  by  an 
explosion  at  the  mills  March  23, 1873.  The  pul- 
pit of  the  Universalist  society  was  at  various  times 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Greenwood,  Beckwith,  Skinner, 
and  others. 

The  growth  of  Concord  from  1800  to  1860  was 
slow.  It  had  no  great  manufactories  to  attract  and 
support  labor,  and  under  the  old  modes  of  trans* 
portation  its  distance  from  Boston,  in  time  quite 
as  much  as  in  miles,  was  too  great  to  enable  peo- 
ple doing  business  in  the  city  to  make  it  their 
home.  In  1860  it  numbered  only  2,232.  But  in 
tlie  next  ten  years  it  gained  180.  Five  years  later 
it  had  2,676  people.  And  in  1879  its  population, 
not  including  the  reluctant  inhabitants  of  the 
state-prison,  cannot  be  much  less  than  three 
thousand.  The  valuation  has  increased  qnite  as 
rapidly  as  the  population,  and  is  now  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars.  The  average  of  life  has  per- 
ceptibly increased,  and  for  health  and  longevity 
the  town  takes  its  place  in  the  upper  and  favored 
quarter  of  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth. 
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RACUT  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  aiid  contains  1,875  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  town  is  about  tiiree 
miles  in  width,  and  extends 
from  Tyngsborough  on  the  west 
about  eight  miles  to  Methuen 
on  the  east.  Pelham,  New 
Hampshire,  forms  its  northern  boundary.  Tlie 
land  is  finely  diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  productive.  Tlie  princijial 
streams  are  the  Merrimack  River  and  the  Beaver 
Brook,  the  latter  of  which  affords  considerable 
motive-power.  The  town  has  two  Congregational 
churches,  nine  public  schools,  a  post-office,  and 
three  or  four  cemeteries.  The  underlying  rock  is 
Merrimack  schist  and  granite ;  a  mine  of  zinc  in 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town  is  now  worked  to 
good  jadvantage.  The  scenic  aspect  of  the  town  is 
unusually  beautiful. 

Originally  the  lands  in  this  region  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Pawtucket  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
fiivorite  resorts  were  at  the  Pawtucket  Falls  in  the 
Merrimack  River  and  at  the  Wamesit  Falls  in  the 
Concord  River;  the  famous  powwow,  Passacon- 
away,  was  the  chieftain.  His  son,  Wannalancet, 
succeeded  him  and  was,  like  his  father,  always 
friendly  to  the  En^i^lish. 

As  early  as  1647  the  celebrated  John  Eliot  com- 
menced his  missionary  labors  among  these  Indians, 
and  continued  his  visits  to  this  region  until  the 
War  of  King  Philip,  by  which  the  tribe  was  broken 
up  and  Wannalancet  forced  to  Hy  into  the  distant 
wilderness.  During  that  war,  and  subsequently, 
the  English  settlers  were  obliged  to  live  in  garrison 
houses,  and  to  carry  weapons  when  travelling  or 
working  on  their  farms.  One  of  the  garrison 
houses,  with  its  solid  walls  and  projecting  stories, 
still  remains,  remhiding  the  present  generation  of 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
town.     A  fort  was  erected  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  in 


April,  1676,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lieu« 
tenant  James  Ricliardson,  which  served,  both  under 
his  command  and  that  of  Thomas  Henchman,  to 
defend  the  new  settlement  against  its  wily  foe. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  wliat  is  now,  or 
was  aftenvards,  Dracut,  were  Edward  Colbuni  and 
Samuel  Vamum.  Both  came  from  Ipswich,  and 
the  former  purchased  for  ££00  if*  tract  of  1,600, 
acres  of  bnd  of  John  Everett,  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  St;ptember  80,  1688,  and  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1671,  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  of 
Tliomas  Henchman  in  the  same  locality.  A  fiart 
of  this  land  has  continued  in  the  Colbum  familv 
to  the  present  time.  Samuel  Yanium  took  up 
lands  in  the  same  neigliborhood,  which  still  lematn 
in  the  Vamum  familv.  The  Indian  title  to  these 
estates,  as  also  to  that  of  Hannah  Richardson,  a 
widow,  was  relinquished  April  7,  1701,  for  £300« 
in  silver  by  John  Thomas,  sagamore  of  Natick. 
They  embraced  a  large  portion  of  wliat  was  subse* 
quently  the  town  of  Dracut. 

Mr.  Samuel  Vamum  first  resided  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River  above  the  falls ;  and 
while  crossing  the  stream  one  moming  in  1676, 
with  three  children  in  a  boat  to  milk  liis  cows,  two 
sons  were  shot  by  Indians  lying  in  ambush :  they  were 
buried  in  the  field  of  Mr.  Howard,  near  the  river. 
The  other  sons  of  Mr.  Varnum  were  Thomas,  John, 
and  Joseph,  all  of  whom  settled  on  land  purchased 
by  their  father.  Tlie  present  Mr.  Thomas  Vamum 
is  of  the  fifth  generation  from  the  above-named 
Tliomas,  all  liaving  the  Christian  imme  of  Thomas 
and  all  occupying  the  same  homestead.^ 

As  the  land  was  fertile,  and  the  shad  and  salmon 

*  Some  of  the  land  orignnally  pnrchased  of  the  Indiauf  by 
Samuel  Varnum  if  uow  owned  by  Major  A.  C.  Varnum, —  a  law. 
yer  by  professiou,  and  a  {Mymaater  in  the  United  States  aimy  dur- 
ing  the  late  war,  —  which  he  inherited,  and  which  has  remained 
in  the  fnmtly  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  having  descended 
through  each  successive  generation.  The  late  Samuel  Varnuxu, 
who  died  Febniary  6,  1879,  lived  and  died  on  the  identical  spot. 
as  it  is  supposed,  where  the  bullet-proof  house  was  erected  by 
the  original  settler  for  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  territory  was  annexed  to  Lowell  by  aa 
act  of  the  legisbture,  which  took  effect  August  1,  \%1^, 
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fisliing  good,  many  settlers  soon  came  in  from 
Salem,  Ipswich,  Chelmsford,  and  other  places,  so 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  settlement  numbered  about  twentv-fivc 
families;  and  in  1701  a  petition,  signed  by  Samuel 
Sewall,  Ephraim  Hunt,  Benjamin  Walker,  John 
Hunt,  and  Jonathan  Belcher,  proprietors,  together 
with  Samuel  Vamum  and  several  other  inhabitants 
and  proprietors,  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court,  asking  for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  town- 
ship under  the  name  of  Dracut,^  this  being  the 
name  of  a  parish  from  which  Mr.  Vanium  emi- 
grated. The  petition  having  been  accepted,  it  was, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1701  -  1702,— 

**  RnoUftd,  That  the  prajers  of  said  petitioners  be 
granted,  and  that  the  tract  of  land  therein  described  be 
made  a  township  and  to  be  called  bv  the  name  of  Dracut ; 
provided  that  the  bounds  specified  intrench  not  upon  any 
former  grant,  or  grants  of  townships;  that  the  inliabitants 
of  said  land  assist  in  maintenance  of  the  Ministry  at  the 
town  of  Chelmsford  as  at  present  they  do,  until  they  be 
provided  with  a  Minister  as  y*  Law  directs ;  that  the  Gen- 
eral plat  of  said  land  taken  by  a  sworn  Sur\'eyor  be  laid 
before  this  Court  at  their  Session  beginning  at  May  next, 
and  that  if  any  land  shall  happen  to  fall  within  the  bounds 
above  mentioned  that  hath  not  been  heretofore  granted,  it 
shall  be  reserved  to  be  disposed  of  by  this  government." 

The  following  is  the  survey  of  the  town  as  then 
laid  before  the  General  Court :  "  It  begins  at  the 
Island  Ivinj?  in  Merrimack  river  called  Weknsook 
and  takes  about  half  of  it,  and  is  bounded  bv 
Captain  Scarlet  and  Dunstible  line  on  the  North- 
west as  farre  as  Kimballs  farme  at  Jerimer  Hill 
which  is  about  six  miles  in  a  crooked  line,  —  then 
it  is  bounded  bv  Dunstable  line  on  the  West  about 
four  miles,  — It  is  bounded  southerly  by  Merri- 
mack River  in  a  straight  line  from  Wekasook 
whet«  we  began.  The  South  East  Corner  is  a 
white  oak  marked  with  D,  —  a  little  from  the 
river  and  from  thence  it  runs  due  North  six  miles, 
which  line  is  paralell  with  Dunstable  line,  on  that 
side.  Then  by  a  North  West  line  it  again  closeth 
to  Dunstable  line.  This  North  West  line  is  four 
miles  lonsr  —  then  on  the  West  is  bounded  bv 
Dunstable  line  four  miles.  Laid  out  and  bounded 
by  Jonathan  Danforth,  Sur\'eyr. 

"Additional, — Dracut  township  contains  22,334 
acres,  attests,  Jo:  Danforth,  Surveyr. 

"On  the  6th  of  June,  1702,  it  was  ordered  by 

^  Several  plaees  in  England  have  a  simihir  name,  as  Drayrott 
Moor  in  b<'rkshirf,  Draycott-in-the-Htoore  ia  Staffordshire,  and 
Drayrot-ome  and  Drayeot  Foliat  in  ^Vilt»bi^!.  It  inay  be  that 
Samuel  Varnnm  emismted  from  one  of  t^cic  places.  Ju  his 
Jiarv.  Sewall  S|)elU  the  word  "  DnKrot.*' 


the  General  G)art  that  Dracut  be  rated  with  Gielms- 
ford,  as  formerly,  in  the  tax  to  be  raised  that  ses- 
sion, and  that  Dracut  might  choose  one  assessor  to 
act  with  those  of  Chelmsford/' 

The  Lind  of  Dracut  was  at  this  period,  for  the 
most  part,  wild  and  uncultivated.  The  deer,  the 
wolf,  the  wildcat,  the  beaver,  and  the  bear  still 
frequented  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  only  lines  of  travel  were  by  Indian  trails  and 
bridle-paths,  or  by  boats  and  rafts  along  the 
streams.  It  was  a  frontier  settlement,  and  the 
Indians  were  held  in  check  only  by  the  warlike 
attitude  of  the  inhabitants,  bv  the  soldiers  under 
Major  Thomas  Henchman,  or  by  those  under  the 
brave  Jonathan  Tyng  at  Dunstable. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  records,  that  efforts  were  early  made  to  secure 
the  service  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  the  settle* 
ment.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  town,  April  4, 
1712,  it  was  voted  "Mr.  Cheevers  for  to  come 
to  be  our  gospel  minister  if  he  will  come  on  the 
terms  we  have  fomierlv  offered  to  him.*'  It  was 
also  voted  that  "Thomas  Colbum  and  Joseph 
Colburn  be  the  committee  to  treat  with  him  in  the 
way  for  a  settlement ;  also  that  Mr.  Wigglesworth 
should  come  to  preach  for  a  time  in  a  May  to  mak* 
ing  a  settlement  after  Mr.  Cheevers  has  been 
treated  with  and  don't  come  to  preach  in  a  way  to 
making  a  settlement." 

Oa  the  20th  of  June  following  the  town  voted 
that  "  Mr.  "Wiggleworth  should  be  our  gospel 
minister  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  M'ith  us  apd 
if  he  will  spend  his  days  with  us  then  we  have 
granted  to  him  fifty  pounds  in  current  money  of 
Xew-England  and  as  the  town  grows  abler  then 
to  add  to  his  salarv*.  Also  granted  80  pounds  in 
current  money  of  New-England  for  his  settlement 
and  we  have  three  years  to  pay  this  money  which 
is  twenty  six  jwinids  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence  a  year,  —  also  voted  that  Josepli  Vamum, 
John  Varnum,  and  iSarcrent  Hildreth  should.be  the 
committee  to  treat  with  ^Ir.  Wiggleworth  con- 
cerning his  settling  with  us  and  to  receive  his 
answer,  and  bring  it  to  the  town  this  day  month.*!. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  did  not  accept  this  call,  but 
was  subsequently  settled  over  the  church  at  the 
hamlet  in  Ipswich. 

Measun»s  were  taken  by  the  town  in  1714  for 
the  building  of  a  meeting-house  which  "should  be 
30  feet  longe  and  25  feet  wide."  Thomas  Cobuni, 
Ezra  Coburn,  Joseph  Cpbum,  Thomas  Vamum, 
and  John   Vamum  were  ap])ointed  trusteea  for 
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baikling  the  house,  and  were  to  get  tlie  *'  work 
done  as  cheap  its  tlicy  can/'  It  was  voted,  April  1 1 
of  the  year  ensiung,  to  set  tlie  house  "on  a 
peice  of  bud  near  the-  south  side  of  a  hill  called 
by  the  iiame  of  'Flag  Meadow  HilP  on  Thomas 
Vamum's  land";  also  to  grant  "one  barrel  of  cider 
and  such  a  quantity  of  rum  as  the  trustees  shall 
think  needful  for  the  raising  of  said  meeting- 
house/' The  meeting  liouse  stood  on  the  south-p 
erly  side  of  what  is  now  ^*  Yamum  Avenue/'  about 
half  a  mile  above  Pawtucket  Bridge,  and  was 
dedicated,  though  then  incomplete,  September  29, 
1716. 

Tlie  people  now  listened  to  as  many  as  fifteen 
candidates,  among  whom  was  the  Bcv.  David 
McGr^^r,  subsequently  settled  at  Londonderry, 
N.  H.  Tlie  call  extended  to  him  is  in  the  following 
quaint  language:  ^'Dracutt,  October  y*  15,  17 IS 
l^lad  Choice  of  Mr.  ^lackggor  to  settel  in  Dra- 
cntt  to  prech  the  Gospel  and  to  do  the  Whole 
Work  of  a  Settled  ministor ;  and  likewise  Voted 
to  give  to  Mr.  llacgregor  Sixty  five  pounds  a  year 
for  his  salary  for  the  first  four  years  and  then 
Seaventy  pound  a  year  till  there  Be  fifty  families 
in  the  town  of  Dracutt,  and  then  it  Shall  Be 
Sigiity  pounds  a  year;  and  likewise  voted  for  a 
settlement  fifty  pounds  the  one  half  the  Next  June 
inseying  and  the  other  lialf  the  next  June  in  the 
year  1720." 

Tliis  young  clergyman  did  not  accept  the  invi- 
tation; when  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Bev. 
Tliomas  Parker  of  Chelmsford,  which  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  installed  as  ]Xistor  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1721 ;  his  salary  being  eighty  pounds  per 
annum  and  his  settlement  one  hundred  pounds. 
A  church  was  organized  on  the  same  day.  Tlie 
income  of  the  fishing-grounds  at  Pawtucket  Falls 
was  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Parker. 

Much  of  the  territory  was  held  as  /'common 
land,"  and  laid  out  to  the  original  settlers  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  proprietors  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  book  of  the  proprietors  is  ex- 
tant, and  sen-es  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  town  records.  The  quaint  orthograi)hy  in- 
dicates that  the  spelling-book  and  dictionary  had 
not  then  readied  the  settlement,  and  that  the  lead- 
ing men  luid  but  little  time  while  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  town  to  bestow  on  grammar  or 
peiunanship.  Tlie  earliest  entry  in  this  curious 
book  bears  the  diite  of  1710,  and  from  it  may  be 
learned  the  names,  as  well  as  something  of  the 


estates,  of  the  principal  settlers  at  that  time.    The 
first  record  herein  made  is  this :  — 

**  We  do  Except  of  y*  parsons  within  named  to 
be  Proprietors  of  the  Reserved  Land  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Dracutt  and  do  order  thir  Loots  and  thir 
Nams  to  be  Entered  in  the  Book  of  records  for 
Dracutt  accordingly,  Jonatlian  Tyng,  John  Lane, 
John  Steams. 

"  Tliis  is  a  trcw  Coppy  of  the  Gennerall  Corts 
order.  Wittnas  ouer  Hands.  Joseph  Varnum, 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  James  Fales. 

"  Dracutt  Janevery  y'  2d  1710.  Tlicse  are  the 
Nams  of  the  men  that  have  the  Loots  now  in  Pos^ 
session  with  y*  Consent  of  y*  Getmerall  Corts 
Committe  and  sum  that  have  sould  to  outhers  with 
the  consent  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Toun  of  ' 
Dracutt.  John  Varnum  Joseph  Xolbou  Ebenezer 
Goodhew.  Benjamin  Barans  1  Ebenezer  Goodhew 
2  Ezckell  Cheevers  3  James  Colbon  4  Benjamin 
Hoore  5  Ebenezer  Wright  6  Onesimus  Marsh  7 
Benjamin  Barans  8  Solomon  Wood  9  Josiah  Rich- 
ason  10  Natlianell  Foxe  11  Anthony  Neggerow  12 
Ezekell  Cheevers  13  William  Reed  14  Natlianill 
Cheevers  15  Samuel  Prime  16  John  Higgoson  17.  . 

"These  are  ye  fifteen  that  Lye  between  mr 
Bellshers  Farme  and  mr  wintrips  Farme  and  Every 
mans  imm  is  sect  to  his  Loot,  samuell  prime  his 
Loot  Lyes  below  mr  wintreips  Farm  Lying  on 
merimack  river.  John  Higgosons  lioot  lyes  on 
meramack  river  below  samuell  Primes  Loot.  Min- 
estirs  Loot  and  the  Minestirs  Farme  lies  att  Gom- 
ix)s  on  y*  North  Sid  of  bever  Brook.  Solomon 
Woods  Loot  lyes  on  Gompos  Brook.  George 
Brouen  2  Joseph  Crosby  3  Ezekell. 4  Calbreys 
Balle  5.  John  Hayward,  Cheney  Flage,  these  two 
Loot  Lye  on  the  north  Sid  of  Bever  Brook  west  of 
the  Minestirs  Farm.  Sollomon  Wood  his  Loot 
lyes  on  y*  Easte  Side  of  beaver  brook  and  on 
north  Sid  of  y*  Colbons  ould  Meadowes.  jolm 
barans,  hesacaah  Townasane,  Joseph  wliitter,  these 
three  Loots  lys  north  of  mr  winterips  Farm.'' 

The  laying  out  of  the  lands  and  the  roads,  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  fences,  together  with 
the  clearing  of  the  forests,  the  planting,  the  care 
and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion and  occupied  most  of  the  time  of  the  early 
settlers;  and  the  tavern,  the  mill,  and  tlie  black- 
smith shop  were  places  of  general  resort  for  learn- 
ing the  news  from  Boston,  and  for  discussing  the 
concerns  of  the  young  municipality.  On  Sundays 
tliev  crossed  the  river  hi  boats  or  rafts  to  attend 
public  worship  at  Chelmsford.    Hie  lots  alongthe 
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margins  of  the  streams  were  the  first  ones  occu* 
pied,  and,  as  English  hay  was  then  unknown,  tlie 
meadow  lots  were  greatly  coveted,  as  affording  sub- 
sistence for  the  cattle  during  the  winter  seasou. 
The  following  is  a  record  of  a  proprietors'  meeting, 
held  in  the  spring  of  1716-17 :  — 

'^At  a  generall.  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  common  and  undevided  land  belonging  to  tlie 
Township  of  Dracutt  legally  assembled  on  the  Last 
thirsdayof  march  in  the  year  of  our  lord  1716  by 
vertue  of  a  warrant  from  justice  Tying.  1,  chosen 
for  moderator  for  this  present  meeting  Ezekiel 
Glieever,  Senior.  21y  Chosen  for  a  clarke  for  the 
proprietors  afore  said  Natlianiel  Fox.  Sly  Chosen 
for  a  commity  to  act  about  the  undevided  land 
belonging  to  the  fore  said  proprietors  mr  George 
Brown  of  Bilricah,  Captain  Joseph  Varnum  Ezekiel 
Cheever  senr,  mr  Nathaniel  Fox,  mr  Jeams  Fails. 
41y  Voted  that  this  commity  now  chosen  shall  go 
upon  the  undevided  land  and  view  the  land  tliat 
is  not  yet  devided  and  lay  it  out  into  two  squad- 
rons and  the  land  that  lyeth  nearest  the  river  lotts 
to  be  laid  out  into  the  river  Lotts  and  that  which 
Ivetli  nearest  the  Gumsetts  Lotts  to  be  laid  out 
unto  the  Gumset  Lotts.  5Iv  Voted  that  there 
shall  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  upland  to  each 
mans  medow  laid  out  of  the  land  that  lyeth  about 
his  meadow  laid  out  by  the  coramitty  according  to 
the  quantity  of  meadow  he  hath  and  so  much  up- 
land as  every  man  hath  laid  to  his  meadow  it  shall 
be  reackoned  as  so  much  of  his  share  in  the  unde- 
vided land.  6ly  Voted  that  when  the  land  is  laid 
out  into  squadrons  then  they  shall  lay  out  unto 
eAcry  lott  an  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  or  more  if 
they  shall  judge  it  best  and  the  next  rest  at  the 
next  laying  out.  7ly,  Voted  that  this  Committy, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  fully  impowered  to 
lay  out  all  the  undevided  land  as  soone  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done  and  that  this  committy  shall  be 
allowed  for  shillings  a  day  for  their  service  by  the 
proprietors.  Sly,  Voted  that  this  committy  sliall 
have  power  to  sell  some  of  this  undevided  land  to 
pay  the  chwge  of  laying  out  the  said  land  and  the 
sale  of  the  land  to  be  posted  up  in  some  public 
place.  9ly,  Voted  that  for  tlie  time  to  come  any 
two  of  the  committv  and  the  clarke  shall  have 
power  to  call  a  proprietors  meeting  by  posting  up 
a  notification  in  some  publick  place  14  dayes  be- 
fore the  meeting.  lOly,  Voted  that  this  committy 
shall  have  to  imploy  the  serveir  or  artist  so  much 
as  shall  be  needfuU  and  the  proprietors  to  bare  the 
chai^  of  it.    Illy,  Voted  tliat  this  committy  sliall 


have  full  power  to  lay  what  high  wayes  they  shall 
judge  needfull.  Lastly,  it  is  Voted  and  agreed 
upon  that  no  man  shall  debarr  any  other  from 
coming  to  his  meadow  where  there  shall  not  be 
highwayes  laid  out,  but  every  man  sluill  have  suiB- 
cient  liberty  to  come  at  his  meadow  for  mowing 
and  making  and  carrying  off  his  hay.  Tliese  were^ 
the  things  that  were  agreed  upon  and  Voted  at  this' 
meeting.     Atest,  Ezekiel  Cheever  moderator/* 

It  appears  tliat  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dm- 
cut  was  a  negro,  or,  as  it  was  written, "  neggerow," 
who  bore  the  name  of  Anthony,  or  Tony.  A  lot 
of  land  was  laid  out  to  him  in  1721,  which  is  thus 
described :  — 

"March  y*  25th  1721.  a  Lott  Laid  out  to 
Anthony  of  .dracutt  in  the  Beserved  Land  in  Dra- 
cutt in  the  County  of  Middlesex  iu  New  england. 
Containing  Eighty  Eight  acres,  be  it  more  or  Less, 
as  it  is  bounded  Lying  Southerly  of  Higginaons 
medo,  bounded  Northerly  on  Higginsons  medo 
Lotts,  Bounded  Easterly  by  a  Line  of  marked 
Trees,  Letered  A,  by  Thorntons  Land,  bounded 
Southerly  by  Land  Laid  out  to  eziekiel  cheever  of 
Salem  Village  which  was  Soold  to  the  a'  Anthony/ 
Tlie  above  s*^  Anthony  had  Ten  acres  of  Land  Laid 
out  in  the  bounds  of  the  above  s*^  Cheevers  Land' 
the  Westerly  Line  of  the  above  s'  Anthonys 
Land  is  Pine  trees  by  ffoxes  marshes  and  thomtous 
Jjand,  the  Northwest  Comer  is  a  Stake  and  Stones, 
also  another  Lott  of  Land  Laid  out  to  anthony 
negro  of  Dracutt  in  the  above  s^  Beserved  Land 
in  Dracutt  Containing  one  Hundred  and  Sixteen^ 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  as  the  Same  is  bounded 
easterly  on  s*  Anthonys  medo  and  Ceader  Pond, 
Bounded  Southerly  with  A  Line  of  marked  trees, 
bounded  "Westerlv  with  a  Line  of  marked  Trees 
Lettered  with  A,  bounded  -northerly  by  a  liue  of 
marked  trees  by  the- Land  of  Benjamin  Wood,  also 
another  Lott  of  Land  Laid  out  to  the  above  s^ 
anthoTiy  negro  in  the  above  S*'  Beserved  Land  in 
dracutt  containing  four  and  a  half  acres,  be  it  more 
or  less,  Lying  westerly  of  his  home  stead  house 
Lott,  bounded  easterly  on  s*  Anthoneys  house  Lott 
and  westerly  by  Country  Bhond,  North  westerly  by 
the  Bhoad  Leading  from  the  Caneuytry  to  Curtises  ' 
house,  also  another  Lott  Laid  out  to  the  above  Said 
anthony  negro.  Lying  in  the  above  Said  Beserved 
Land  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Colbums  New 
medows  Bounded  Southerly  by  a  Bhoad  Leading 
to  Ceader  P«nid  medows  M'esterly  by  the  Land  of 
benj:  wood,  Northerly  by  the  Colbums  new  medo 
farme,  Easterlv  bv  a  Line  of  marked  trees  Caled- 
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four  Lott  in'  order  from  Belchers  and  Hildreths 
Land  and  Contains  Twenty  Eiglit  acres,  be  it  more 
or  less.  Laid  out  and  recorded  by  us  with  some 
help  of  Nathaniel  Fox  in  Laying  out.  Joseph 
varnum,  ezekiel  cheever,  james  fales  Cmte  for  Said 
work,     witness  Joseph  varnum,  ezekiel  cheever/' 

A  lot  was  also  kid  out  at  the  same  time  for  the 
first  minister  tliat  should  be  settled  in  town :  — 

"march  y*  £5th  1721.  A  Lott  of  Land  Laid 
outt  to  the  firs  Setled  minister  in  Dracut  in  the 
Beser^-ed  Land  in  s'  dracutt  iii  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex in  New  england  Containing  one  Hundred 
and  Twenty  one  acres  Called  the  Sixth  Lott  South- 
ward  from  Gouldings  Pond  Bounded  westerly  on 
"William  Colbunis  Destracted  Medo  Line  North- 
erly by  a  Line  of  marked  trees  Lettered  with  S  B 
by  the  fifth  Lott,  Easterly  upon  the  East  Line  of 
Dracutt,  the  South  East  Comer;  is  a  rock  Stones 
on  it.  .  bounded  Southerly  by  a  Line  of  marked 
trees  and  heeps  of  Stones,  also  another  Lott  of 
Land  Caled  the  fourth  Lott  Northward  from  Gould- 
ings and  CoUecuts  fa  rme  is  Laid  out  to  the  first 
Settled  minister  in  Dracutt  in  the  above  s^  Be- 
served  Land  and  Contains  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Six  acres,  be  it  more  or  Less,  Bounded  as  foUoweth, 
ecs  westerly  by  j.  vamum  Line,  Northerly  by  a 
Line  of  marked  trees  Lettered  with  S  B.  Eaisterly 
by  that  Land  that  was  Laid  out  to  make  Gumpas 
Lotts  equall  with  the  Biver  Lotts,  Southerly  by  a 
Line  of  marked  tres  Lettered  with  S  B.  Num- 
bered with  four  chops,  also  another  Iiott  of  Land 
Laid  out  to  the  first  Setled  minister  in  dracutt  in 
the  above  s*  Resented  Land  Containing  Twenty 
Eight  acres,  be  it  more  or  Less,  Lying  Easterly 
of  the  first  setled  minister  Lott  and  the  minister 
fanne,  bounded  westerly  on  the  Ministers  Lott  and 
ministree  farrae.  Northerly  and  Easterly  by  a  Line 
of  marked  trees.  Southerly  by  a  Line  of  marked 
trees  by  a  medo  that  Lyeth  on  beavour  Brook,  also 
Seven  acres  of  upland  Laid  out  to  the  first  Setled 
minister  in  the  Town  of  Dracutt,  Lying  in  the 
Colbums  New  medo  farme.  also  one  acre  of  Land 
Lying  at  the  west  end  of  the  Seventh  Lott  North- 
ward from  Gouldings  and  Calecuts  fanne.  Laid 
out  and  Becorded  by  us  with  some  help  of  Na- 
tiianiel  Fox  in  Laying  out«  Joseph  varnum  ezekiel 
cheever  james  fales  Committee  for  s*  work,  wit- 
ness, Joseph  vaniuni  ezekiel  cheever/' 

At  this  time  common  land  was  laid  out  to  Eb^n- 
ezer  Ingalls  of  Marblehcad;  Anthony,  a  colored 
man,  of  Dracut ;  William  Colburn  of  Dracut ;  Col. 
Samuel  Browu  of  Salem;  C^leb  Moody  of  New- 


bury ;  Joseph  Wheeler  of  Concord ;  Thomas  Wy- 
man  of  Dracut;  Solomon  Wood  of  Bradford; 
George  Brown  of  Billerica;  Ezekiel  Cheever  of 
Salem  Village ;  Ephraim  Curtis,  John  Barron,  Na- 
thaniel Fox,  Benjamin  Wood,  of  Dracut;  Ebenezer 
Thornton  of  Boston ;  Onesiphorus  Marsh  of  Dra- 
cut ;  Mr.  Proctor  of  Boston ;  Ebenezer  Wriglit  of 
Dracut;  Jonathan  Waldo  of  Boston;  Josiah  Bich- 
ardson  of  Dracut;  Nathaniel  Clieever  of  ^lem 
Village;  Joseph  Vamum  of  Dracut;  Alexander 
McNeal;  Ebenezer  Goodhue ;  Benjamin  Bichard- 
son  and  Samuel  Prime  of  Bowley.  ]iIost  of  them 
were  actual  settlers  of  the  town. 

Among  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
prietors' book  are  Bidge  Hill,  Sfinc  Pit  Hill, 
Walker  Brook,  Mine  Brook,  Beaver  Brook,  AVer's 
Hill,  Island  Pond  Hill,  Cedar  Brook,  Dennison's 
Brook,  Ishind  Pond  Brook,  Golding's  Brook,  an 
affluent  of  Beaver  Brook,  Toney's  Brook,  so 
named  from  the  negro  Anthony,  Dunstable  Brook, 
Long  Pond,  North  Pond,  Ledge  of  Bocks  Pond, 
Bumpas,  Tlie  Cove,  Distracted  Meadows,  and 
PetePs  Pond.  Some  of  these  immes  are  still 
retained. 

At  the  town-meeting  last  mentioned  several 
roads  were  laid  out,  of  which  the  description  of 
one  will  serve  as  a  specimen :  — 

*' March  the  25th  1721  A  high  way  Laid  out 
in  dracutt  in  Middlesex  in  new  england  in  the  re- 
served Land  at  a  place  called  Prims  Lott  and  Hig- 
ginsons  Land  two  or  three  Bod  wide  as  it  is  here 
platted  out  with  heaps  of  Stones  and  trees  biassed 
with  two  blasses  next  the  way  beginning  westerly 
at  Winthrops  farm  with  heaps  of  IU)cks,  running 
easterly  over  rocky  land,  then  turning  i)artly  north 
easterly  with  trees  marked  down  a  hill  of  a  plain, 
then  running  partly  easterly  on  the  north  Side  of 
the  little  pond  hole,  so  continuing  easterly  to  the 
mine  pit  hill  with  a  little  crosse  also  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mine  pit,  then  running  northeasterly 
on  the  south  Side  of  a  Spruce  bog  in  Higginsons 
Land,  then  turning  partly  easterly  to  the  east  line 
of  Dracutt  Town,  this  is  for  a  Country  Boad  from 
dracutt  to  haver  hill.  Laid  out  and  platted  and  re- 
corded by  us  Committy  for  Said  worke.  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  Joseph  Vamum,  James  Fales.'* 

This  was  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  easterly 
to  Haverhill,  and  the  mine  pit  referred  to  is  that 
which  has  been  recently  reopened,  and  which  now 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc. 

The  price  of  land  at  diis  period  may  be  seen 
from  a  report  made  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Joseph 
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Tarnum  and  James  Fales,  acting  for  the  pro- 
jmetors :  ,  "  Dracutt  Janevery  the  last  in  j*  year 
of  Lord  1722,  according  to  tlie  vote  of  the  pro- 
prietors  we  have  sold  21  acres  of  said  land  upon  y* 
mine  pit,  also  HO  acres  at  the  east,  line  of  the 
Town  about  a  mile  oiT  from  Merrimac  river^  be 
they  more  or  lesse,  according  as  they  are  bounded, 
sold  to  Jeams  Colbume  fibr  eight  pounds  and  one 
sliilling,  also  100  acres  at  nortli  pond  sold  for 
five  pounds  to  Alexander  Mackneal^  also  100  acres 
by  Goldings  farme.  sold  to  Alexander  mackneal 
for  13  pounds,  be  they  more  or  lesse  according  as 
ihey  are  bounded,  also  a  100  acr^  by  Seder  pond, 
sold  for  8  pound  to  Richard  Jaques,  be  it  more  or 
lesse  according  as  it  is  bounded,  also  sold  75  acres 
to  Nathaniel  Cheever  for  Seaven  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings, be  it  more  or  less  according  as  it  is  bounded, 
all  this  above  said  land  was  measured  with  the 
same  measure  as  the  other  Lotts  were,  and  were  all 
posted  in  at  the  meeting  house  and  some  at  y* 
tavern  14  dayes  before  thev  were  sold.'* 

The  earliest  records  of  the  totm  are  missing; 
the  first  entry  of  the  choice  of  town  officers  is 
March  25,  1712,  when  John  Vamum  was  chosen 
town-clerk,  and  John  Vamum,  Joseph  Coburn, 
and  Ebenezer  Goodhue  were  chosen  selectmen. 

December  17,  1715,  it  was  voted  "to  buld  a 
pound  for  the  town  of  Dracut,  and  to  set  it  by  the 
north  side  of  Thomas  Yamums  little  orchard,  and 
granted  money  for  a  block  stafl*  for  the  town  of 
Drncut/'  August  25,  1718,  "  voted  that  Quarter- 
master Colbum  should  have  a  plas  for  a  pue  on 
the  north  side  of  the  East  Dore'*;  also,  "that 
Edward  Colburn  should  have  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  meeting  bouse  for  a  plas  to  buld  a  pen. 
Ephraim  Hildreth  Town  Clerk/' 

August  9,  1721,  Captain  Joseph  Vamum  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court. 
He  was  also  chosen  to  the  same  office  the  follow- 
inar  vear. 

Among  the  notices  of  births  and  marriages, 
inter?])ersed  among  the  records  of  the  public  trans- 
actions, is  the  following:  "Jonathan  Negro,  the 
5oi!  of  Anthony  Negro  and  Sary  his  wife  was  Bom 
unto  them  august  y*  8th  dav  1721.''  The 
father's  name  was  Jolm  Anthonv,  and  while 
comiiiiT  one  dnv  from  Tvni^'s  meadow,  one  of  his 
companions,  Elisha,  a  friendly  Indian,  was  shot  by 
tlip  hostile  savages  and  thrown  into  what  is  now 
cjllefl  "  Elisha's  Brook,"  near  the  house  of  Mr. 
•T.  P.  Cobum.  The  town  at  this  time  contained 
about  two  hundred  people,  md  its  affairs   were 


prosperous.  Tlie  young  minister  was  popular,  and 
the  few  soldiers  at  the  fort  kept  the  aborigines  at 
bay. 

For  the  first  expedition  of  the  famous  Captain 
John  Lovewell  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  in  the  year  1724,  Dracut  furnished 
at  least  two  men,  their  names  being  Henry  Colbum 
and  John  Vamum.  Thev  killed  one  man,  and  took 
a  lad  about  fifteen  years  old  captive.  For  this  ser- 
vice Mr.  Colbum  subsequently  received  a  tract  of 
land  in  Suncook,  N.  H.  John  Vamum  of  Dracut 
attended  Captain  Lovewell  on  his  second  expedition, 
which  left  Dunstable  January  29,  1724,  and  on 
the  20th  of  February  the  party  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing ten  of  tlie  enemy,  whose  8ca1])s  they  brought 
in  triumph  to  Boston.  Tin's  exploit  took  place 
near  a  sheet  of  water  since  called  Lovewell's  Pond, 
in  what  is  now  "Wakefield,  N.  H. 

"  During  the  march,"  says  Penhallow, "  our  men 
were  well  entertained  with  moose,  bear,  and  deer, 
together  with  salmon  trout,  some  of  which  were 
three  feet  long  and  weighed  twelve  ]X)und  apiece." 

After  the- exploit  of  Captain  Lovewell  and  the 
consequent  dej)arture  of  the  Pequawkett  tribe  of 
Indians  to  Canada,  the  fear  of  the  enemy  subsided, 
and  the  soldiers  were  soon  withdrawn  from  the 
garrisons.  Tliis  letter  to  Colonel  Tyng  of  Dun- 
stable shows  the  condition  of  things :  — 

"  Sir,  —  The  enemy  being  drawn  off  and  the 
season  of  Danger  pretty  well  over,  you  must  forth- 
with see  tliat  the  soldiers  in  the  Frontiers  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  Numbers ;  viz.,  twenty-fiv^ 
men  at  Dunstable,  and  Dracut,  Ten  at  Turkey 
Hills,  Fourteen  at  Grot  on.  Fourteen  at  Lancaster, 
Twentv-five  at  Rutland,  and  ten  at  Brookfield  and 
That  all  the  rest  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  Counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  Including  Lieut.  Brent- 
nal's  scouts,  be  forthwith  disbanded.  And  the 
several  officers  are  required  to  put  these  orders  in 
execution  accordingly." 

The  following  are  entries  from  the  records :  — 

"  Dracut,  Febraarv  v*  9, 1727  -  28.  Then  tacken 
up  and  Strayed  By  Josiali  Colbum  of  Dracutt  a 
black  Mair  Colt  Comini?  in  two  vcars  old  with  Star 
in  her  fourhad.    Ephraim  Hildrcdth,  Town  clerk." 

"Mar.  y*  24,  1731-32.  ToltiJ,  y*  .Colonel 
Joseph  ynmum  Shall  have  y*  fishing  fales  in  Dra- 
cutt for  this  year  insewing  for  twenty  pounds." 

The  first  notice  of  a  school  in  the  town  is  in  the 
words  following :  — 

"Dracut,  October  1, 1736.  We  the  Subscrib- 
ers, in  the  town  above  s^  agreed  with  Mr.  Hiineas 
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Stevens  of  Andover  to  Keep  a  Reading  and  Wright- 
ing  Scool  In  Dracutt  three  Months  Beginning  on 
or  aboute  the  20th  of  this  Instant  October  for 
which  he  Is  to  Receive  twelve  Pounds  In  Bills 
of  Ciedditi  as  Witnis  our  liands, 

"Phineas  St£V£XS 
Edward  Colbden  '\   Seteetmen 
John  Yabnum        >        of 
John  Bowers         J  DracnlU* 

The  town  voted.  May  22,1738,  £6  to  John  Var- 
num  '^  for  his  Servis  and  Expenses  In  Gitting  the 
Town  free  from  Charg  of  Billirica  Bridg/'  This 
was  over  the  Concord  River  on  the  main  route  to 
Boston. 

By  the  divisional  line  run  between  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  1741,  the 
^wn  of  Drafut  was  obliged  to  yield  a  larce  por- 
tion of  her  territory  to  the  latter  state.  This  laud 
was,with  other  territory,  incorporated,  July  5, 1746, 
as  the  town  of  Pelham.  Setting  off  so  much  of  the 
town  to  New  Hampshire  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  the  remaining  inhabitants,  and  the  town  chose, 
November  26,  1741,  John  Vamum,  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson, and  Nathaniel  Fox  a  committee  to  present 
a  petition ''  that  the  land  might  be  set  back  into 
Massachusetts '' ;  but  the  request  proved  una- 
vailing.^ 

About  the  year  1743  the  people  of  Dracut  began 
to  agitate  tlie  subject  of  erecting  a  new  meeting- 
house ;  but  as  there  was  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
place  on  which  to  build  it,  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Court  for  settlement.  The 
spot  finally  selected  was  on  the  roadside,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Beaver  Brook,  and  the  house 
was  built  in  or  about  the  year  1748.  It  contained 
only  twelve  pews,  and  these  were  arranged  around 
the  walls,  the  central  space  being  occupied  by  long 
seats  for  the  common  people.  The  dignity  of  the 
seats  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the  town  as  fol- 

^  After  the  decision  on  the  boundary  advene  to  ^fassachusetts 
wta  made,  the  neglected  to  appoint  surveyors  jointly  with  New 
Hampshire  to  run  the  new  line,  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
New  Hampshire,  therefore,  pixxrceded  alone.  The  survey  was 
made  by  Richard  H/izen  in  1741.  The  startiue-poiiit  being 
Axed  at  Pawtucket  Falls  really  gave  New  Hampshire  a  strip  of 
territory  she  had  never  claimed,  these  falls  beiiisc  situated  nearly 
•t  the  lowest  point  of  the  southerly  bend  of  the  Merrimack. 
From  this  point  •  due  north  line  was  measured  for  three  miles, 
from  which  began  the  west  line  of  the  province.  This  deviation 
of  the  Merrimack  from  a  true  westerly  course  was  not  under- 
stood at  Loudon  when  the  decision  of  the  king  was  made,  but 
the  case  of  Massachusetts  was  badly  managed.  Haten's  journal 
and  field-notes  are,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  Thf  IHttorieat 
'mud  Otuenlagintl  Roister  for  July,  1879.  Sec  also  aitte,  pp. 
79.  80,  lOl.  —  £d. 


lows:  ''The  fore  seat  below,  second  seat  below, 
fore- seat  in  front  gallery,  third  seat  below,  second 
seat  iii  front  gallery,  fourth  seat  jbelow,  second  seat 
in  side  gallery .''  Other  seats  were  subsequently 
introduced  as  they  were  needed. 

In  1752  Captain  Josiah  Bicliardson,  Ephraim 
Hildreth,  and  Timothy  Colbum  were  the  selectmen, 
and  Nathan  Jones  and  John  Williams  were  the 
"to  Build  a  School  hous  or  housen  in  s*  Town," 
tything-mcn.  It  was  voted,  March  £  of  this  year, 
and  £8  were  granted  for  school  purposes. 

March  6,  1758,  it  was  voted  ''to  sell  the  old 
meeting-house  to  the  hiest  bidder,"  and  the  same 
day  David  Abbott  purchased  it  for  £17.  In  the 
year  following  a  French  family  is  mentioned  on 
the  records.  They  were  Acadians,  whose  sad  his- 
tory Mr.  Longfellow  has  so  touchingly  told  in 
Evangeline.  The  name  of  the  family  was  Lande- 
rs, and  they  resided  while  in  Dracut  in  the  fami« 
lies  of  Jolm  Taylor  and  Ephraim  Curtis.  It  was 
voted  by  the  town,  May  18,  1757,  "to  give  the 
French  family  (viz.)  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Betty  Lan- 
dre,  those  three  of  the  French  family  that  belong 
to  the  town  of  Dracutt,  twelve  dollars  to  transporte 
them  to  Quebek  upon  these  B^trictions  that  tlie 
money  shall  be  Lodged  in  Mr.  Peter  Fry's  liand, 
who  is  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Salem, 
and  not  to  be  Delivered  to  them  unless  they  Do 
actually  go  off  and  pay  there  passage  for  transix)rt- 
ing  them  to  Quebec.  Ephraim  Hildreth,  Town 
Clerk."  They  remained  in  Dracut  till  August  15, 
1760.  Lawrence  Clark  was  one  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters in  1756;  David  Fox  and  Timothy  Clement 
taught  school  here  in  1757.  John  Vamum,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  died  at  Crown  Point  in 
1760,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

In  176*2  the  town  was  visited  by  the  small-pox, 
and  Asa  Kimball  died  of  that  disease. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1765,  the  town  was 
called  to  deplore  the  death  of  its  beloved  minister, 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Parker,  who  had  faithfullv  sensed 
it  as  a  pastor  for  the  space  of  about  forty-four  years. 
A  meeting  of  the  town  was  held  the  following  day, 
when  John  Vamum  was  chosen  Jiloderator,  and  it 
was  then  voted,  "  1st,  to  buy  Madam  Parker  a 
mourning  suit.  2nd,  to  buy  six  rings  for  y*  bear- 
ers of  y*  deceased.  Sd,  to  appropriate  20  pounds 
for  y*  mourning  suit  and  rings  included.  4tli,  to 
raise  four  pounds  more,  so  that  y*  whole  amount 
to  24  pounds." 

Mr.  Parker  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Parker,  iR^as 
bom  December  7,  1700,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
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College  m  1718.  He  was  somewhat  skilled  in 
music,  and  sometimes  entertained  the  Indians  by 
playing  for  them  airs  upon  the  clariiiet.  He  had 
a  colored  servant  by  the  name  of  Caesar,  who  was 
somewhat  noted  as  a  ^it.  One  day  Mr.  Parker 
attached  a  rat  to  a  hook  which  Cssar  had  let  down 
through  the  ice  for  pickerel.  When  Caesar  returned 
home  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Parker  thus  accosted 
him :  "Well,  my  boy,  what  have  you  caught  to- 
day  ?**''!  don't  know,  sir/'  replied  the  wag ;  "  it 
had  on  a  black  coat,  I  guess  it  was  a  minister ! '' 
Mr.  Parker  was  a  good  preacher,  and  his  epitaph, 
which  may  be  read  upon  an  old  slab  in  the  burial- 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
well  delineates  his  character:  — 

"  Memento  mori.  Under  this  stone  is  Interred  the  Re- 
mains of  f  Rev*.  Thomas  Parker,  a  gentleman  of  Shining 
l^lenfal  Powers,  Adorned  with  Prudence,  Benevolence  and. 
Curtesie  of  maners.  A  warm  and  Pathetic  Preacher  of 
T*  Gospel,  .  .  A  most  watchful  and  tender  Pastor,  of  y 
Church  in  Dracut,  for  the  space  of  44  years.  Accom- 
plished with  leaniing  —  Humane  and  Divine,  and  endowed 
and  adorned  with  y*  social  virtues  and  affections  —  who 
departed  this  life  March  ISth,  17G3,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age." 

The  house  he  lived  in  was  subsequently  owned 
by  Colonel  Louis  Ansart,  and  then  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Vamum.  It.  occupied  the  spot  where  Mr.  Var- 
num^s  house  now  stands.  Nathaniel  Fox,  one  of 
ilr.  Parker's  venerable  and  worthy  deacons,  died 
December  20,  1765,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Parker  was  succeeded  in  the  pas- 
torate by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Davies.  (H.  C.  1759), 
whose  ordination  occurred  November  20,  1765,  the 
Rev.  J.  Swift  preaching  the  sermon.  Tlie  town 
voted,  January  13,  1769,  "that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davies  should  Introduce  as  soon  as  mav  be  into 
his  Church  and  Congregation  the  Psalms  of  Brady 
and  Tate  with  Hymns  adjoining  thereto  from  Dr. 
Watts."  Mr.  Davies  was,  after  a  faithful  minis- 
try, dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  January,  1781. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Aiken,  who 
commenced  his  pastoral  labors  here  June  4,  1788, 
and  closed  them  in  1815.  During  his  ministry 
two  other  religious  societies  were  organized  in  the 
town,  drawing  many  persons  from  his  church  and 
society.  His  successors  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
original  church  have  been  Rev.  "William  Gonld, 
1S15-1817;  Rev.  Joseph  Merrill,  1 820-1 8:W; 
Rev.  Epaphras  Goo<lman,  1S;J6-1838;  Rev. 
Geonje  W.  Adams,  184^4.-1847.  The  first  Sab- 
bath  school  in  town  was  commenced  bv  Deacon 
Amos  Perly,  about  the  year  1818.     A  new  church 


edifice,  called  the  Side-Hill  Church,  was  dedicated  . 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1835.    The  church  itself 
claims  to  be  the  original  one  of  the  town. 

In  the  W^ar  of  the  Revolution  Dracut  bore  an 
active  and  honorable  part.  Alive  and  earnest  in 
the  American  cause,  it  furnished  its  full  quota  of 
brave  and  hardy  men  for  the  armv,  and  was  well 
represented  in  most  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
time.  As  the  crisis  came  on,  it  chose,  January  12, 
1775,  Peter  Cobum,  a  sterling  patriot,  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  At  the  same 
time  it  appointed  Deacon  Thomas  Hovey,  Deacon 
Amos  Bradley,  Isaac  Fox,  William  Hildreth,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Hunt  a  committee  of  correspondence; 
and  Samuel  Colbum,  Dr.  James  Abbott,  Reuben 
Sawyer,  John  Bowers,  William  Hildreth,  Pkrkcr 
Vamum,  Eliseus  Barron,  Stephen  Russell,  and 
Joseph  B.  Vamum  a  committee  of  inspection.  It 
also  voted  ''  to  have  baggonets  for  a  company  of 
menit  men.''  This  company  was  soon  foimted, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  active  service.  On 
the  6th  of  March  following  the  town  voted  "  for 
each  man  to  be  equipt  according  to  the  old  Prov- 
ince law,"  and  also  to  comply  with  the  resolves  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  "  so  far  as  in  their  power," 

On  the  29th  of  May  Deacon  Amos  Bradley  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  toii^  in  the  Provincial 
Congress,  Captain  Peter  Cobum  being  engaged  in 
drilling  his  company  for  the  anticipated  service. 
This  gallant  oflicer  was  present  with  his  men  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June 
foUoMing.     He  was  in  Colonel  Ebenezer  Bridge's 
regiment,  his  lieutenant  being  Josiah  Foster,  and 
his  ensign  Ebenezer  Famum.    The  whole 'number 
of  the  company  was  fifty-one,  and  most  of  them 
were  Dracut  men.     This  company  was  hotly  en- 
gaged during  the  action,  and  ''Captain  Cobum's 
clothes,"  says  Mr.  Frothingham  in  his  Hi^orjf  of 
the  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  177,  "  were  riddled  with 
balls."     Colonel  James  Vamum,  then  a  sergeant 
in  Captain  Coburn's  company,  "  had  the  top  of  his 
hat  shot  off  and  two  bullets  through  his  jacket." 
As  Captain  Ebenezer  Bancroft  was  returning  from 
the  fight,  wounded  and  fatigued,  "  Colonel  James 
Vamum,"  said  he,  "  saw  me  and  came  to  mr.    He 
took  mc  by  the  arm  and  led  me  to  the  horse. 
While  he  was  with  me,  the  ball  of  the  last  cannon 
I  heard  that  day  passed  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
me,  and  struck  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  be- 
fore me."    Captain  Cobum  was  in  the  redoubt^ 
and  it  is  related  that  just  as  the  order  to  retreat 

was  given,  a  British  officer  mounted  the  breast- 
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worfa,  exclaiming,  ^Now,  bojs,  we  have  you  I 
when  Captain  Coburn,  picking  up  a  stone,  harled 
it  at  his  head  and  knocked  him  down.^ 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Captain 
Peter  Cobnm  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  in  which  he  took  such  an  active  part : 

"Camp  Cahbridob,  June  17,  1775. 

'*'The  regiments  were  ordered  from  Cambridge  to 
C^rlestown,  and  they  arrived  at  Chariestown  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  and  there  begun 
a  breastwork,  and  pursued  it  until  about  sunrise 
next  morning.  About  sunrise  the  troops  fired  on 
as  from  the  ships  as  they  lay  in  the  ferrj-way,  and 
killed  one  Pollard,  that  lived  in  Billerica,  and  they 
continued  their  fire  at  times  all  tiie  forenoon ;  and 
we  finished  our  breastwork  about  twelve  o'clock,  at 
which  time  they  began  to  land  nigh  to  our  breast- 
work, and  landed  about  four  thousand  men,  and  in 
about  two  hours  began  to  fire  upon  us  at  the  breast- 
work, and  continued  their  fire  very  brisk  near  about 
two  hours.  At  length  they  stormed  our  breast- 
work and  we  were  obliged  to  flee  and  they  pursued 
OS  as  far  as  Bunker  Hill.  But  we  killed  and 
wounded  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  us  was  few ;  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  and  on  the  17th 
day  of  June  I  arrived  at  Cambridge,  about  sunset, 
alive,  though  much  tired  and  fatigued.  Blessed 
be  Grod  therefor.'* 

The  popuktion  of  Dracut  in  1776  was  1,173; 
William  Hildreth  was  the  town-clerk  and  Silajor 
Joseph  Vamum  the  town-treasurer.  In  November 
of  this  year  committees  from  the  neighboring  towns 
met  at  the  house  of  Major  Vamum  and  petitioned 
the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire to  regulate  the  prices  of  articles  of  trade, 
they  having  greatly  advanced  by  reason  of  the  war. 

The « committees  of  correspondence,  inspection, 
and  safety,  chosen  February  27,  1777,  consisted 
of  Isaac  Fox,  William  Hildreth,  Captain  Stephen 
Bossell,  Captain  Peter  Cobum,  Eliseus  Barron, 
Beuben  Sawyer,  and  Lieutenant  Ephraim  Cobum. 
The  town  voted  £4  to  Deacon  Thomas  Hovev  for 
t  iking  care  of  the  poor  of  Boston  who  had  come 
there  during  the  siege  the  preceding  year. 

In  1780  Joseph  B.  Vamum  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  formed  the  state  constitution; 
and  that  year,  September  4,  the  town  cast  ninety- 
one  votes  for  John  Hancock  and  four  for  James 
Bowdoin  as  governor.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1781, 
the  town  chose  William  Hildreth,  Deacon  Thomas 

1  Cowlcj's  Eutary  of  LomeU,  p.  23. 


Hovey,  Beuben  Sawyer,  and  Benjamin  French  to 
assist  the  officers  in  raising  men  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  On  tlie  .4th  of  March,  1782,  it 
voted  to  raise  £30  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  also  '*  to  sell  tlie  ministree  Land  lying  in  PeU 
ham.''  On  the  1st  of  August  of  this  year  it  voted 
to  extend  a  call  to  !^Ir.  Ebenezer  Allen  to  settle  as 
a  minister.  Captain  Joseph  Bradley  Vamum  was 
chosen  May  12,  1783,  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  General  Court.  He  ably  served  the  town  in 
this  capacity  for  many  years.  A  call  was  extended, 
January  31,  1785,  to  the  Bev.  Timothy  Langdon, 
wliich  he  declined  accepting. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  people,  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  about  the  year  1792,  to 
build  another  meeting-house.  The  town  voted, 
December  80,  1793,  ''to  build  a  meeting-house 
of  the  same  bigness  of  the  meeting-house  in  Pel- 
ham.''  The  question  of  its  locality  was  sharply 
discussed  in  sucessive  town-meetings  held  for  that 
purpose.  The  town  was  surveyed,  and  a  central 
point  was  determined  where,  in  1794,  what  is 
called  "the  Centre  Church"  was  erected.  This 
did  not  suit  the  people  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  and  about  the  year  1794  they  built  the 
meeting-house  still  in  use  at  Pawtucket  Falls. 
This  was  fumished  with  a  sounding-board,  which 
was  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  minister  to 
reflect  his  voice  into  the  ears  of  the  people.  This 
useless  piece  of  church  fumiture  was  removed 
about  the  year  1829,  though  not  without  some 
opposition,  —  one  man  exclaiming,  ''They  have 
taken  away  the  ark  of  the  Lord  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  I  will  go  too,*'  which  he  did,  never  to  enter 
the  house  again.  The  Pawtucket  Church  was 
incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the  West  Con- 
gregational Church*  in  Dracut,  June  22,  1797, 
the  petitioners  for  it  being  Parker  Vamum,  John 
Vamum,  Peter  Cobum,  Jr.,  James  Vamum,  James 
Abbott,  Cobum  Blood,  Moses  Clement,  Jakes 
Coburn,  Jonathan  Morgan,  Hezekiah  Cobum, 
Thomas  Vamum,  Joseph  Dane,  and  forty-five  others. 
The  first  parish  meeting  was  held  July  6,  1797, 
when  Colonel  James  Vamum  was  chosen  modera- 
tor and  Peter  Cobum,  Jr.,  clerk.  The  church  was 
long  supplied  by  students  from  Andover,  who  used 
to  come  on  horseback  and  preach  two  sermons 
"  for  2  dollars  and  found."  The  cliurch  became 
Presbyterian  on  the  19th  of  April,  1819,  and  so 
continued  until  1837,  when  it  became  Congrega- 
tional. Tlie  first  settled  minister  was  the  Bev. 
Beuben  Sears,  who  was  installed  January  31, 1820, 
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and  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  October  2^ 
18£7.  It  was  voted  that  his  farewell  sermon 
should  be  printed.  His  successors  in  this  pastor- 
ate have  been  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Q.  Pierce,  1829 
-1832;  Eev.  Tobias  Pinkham,  1836 -1839;  fiev. 
Joseph  Merrill,  1842-1848;  Rev.  Brown  Emerson, 
1850-1834 ;  Rev.  Perrin  B.  Fiske,  1863- 1863  ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Boardman,  1870-1874;  Rev.  James 
A.  Bates,  1876;  Rev.  Elias  Nason,  ther  present 
pastor,  1876.  A  communion  service  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  in  1804  by  Mrs.  Martha 
and  Mrs.  Abiah  Yamum,  and  a  second  one,  in 
1877,  by  Atkinson  C,  Vamum.  A  Sabbath 
school  was  organized  about  the  year  1828,  and 
the  superintendents  of  it  have  been  Robert 
Bartly,  Jonas  Vamum,  Amos  Pearson,  Joseph 
Conant,  Abel  Cobum,  Asa  Clement,  H.  M.  Wood- 
ward, A.  M.  Clement,  John  J.  Colton,  James  M. 
Cobum,  and  Henry  L.  Ncwhall.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  1825,  the  parish  voted  "to  give 
those  persons  who  have  purchased  a  stove  liberty 
to  set  it  up  in  the  meeting-house.'*  An  organ, 
costing  3  400,  was  introduced  into  the  church  in 
1830,  and  a  bell  of  very  fine  tone  was  suspended 
in  the  tower  of  the  church  in  1859,  on  which 
occasion  the  following  rhyme  was  pcrpetratedV — 

"  They  delivered  the  bell  to  Josiak  Sawtelle, 
Who  hung  it  in  the  steeple,  — 
A  wonderful  sight,  wliich  gave  great  delight 
To  crowds  of  gazing  people." 

A  commodious  parsonage  was  built  in  1867, 
the  land  on  which  it  was  erected  having  been  do- 
nated by  A.  C.  Vamum,  Esq. 

The  pews  of  the  Centre  Church  were  sold  De- 
cember, 1,  1794,  and  for  some  of  them  the  follow- 
ing prices  were  paid:  Captain  David  Vamum, 
£17  8*.;  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Tamum,  £15  6«-; 
Nathaniel  Jones,  £15  6  s.  \  Lieutenant  Peter  Has- 
eltine,  £16  16*.;  Ezekiel  Cheever,  £11  14«.; 
Eichard  Hall,  £11  14«. ;  Captain  Moses  Newell, 
£1016*.;  Peter  Parker,  £11,  2#.;  William  Hil- 
dreth,  Jr.,  £8  11*.;  Joel  Fox,  £8  17*.;  Ens. 
Joshua  Thissell  and  Caleb  Blanchard,  £8  17*. 
This  meeting-house  stands  on  a  commanding  site, 
and  the  lower  story  is  occupied  as  a  town-house. 

The  present  Evangelical  Church  was  oi^anized 
here  in  184-7,  and  is  now  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  Elias  Nason.  It  lias  had  but  one  min- 
ister regularly  settled  over  it ;  this  was  the  Eev. 
George  Pierce,  mIio  was  installed  October  14, 1863, 
and  remaii\ed  until  1867. 

In  1792  Parker  Vanuuu  and  others  constracted 


a  bridge  across  the  Merrimack  BiVer  at  Pawtuckefc 

Falb.    Tliis  was  replaced  by  a  better  one  in  1805; 

costing  over  §14,000.     A  substantial  iron  one 

now  takes  the  place  of  it.    The  population  of  Dra* 

cut  in  1800  was  1,274,  and  the  town  was  genenllj 

in  a  prosperous  condition.    Israel  Hildreth  was 

the  town-clerk. 

Colonel  Lewis  Ansart,  who  came  to  this  country 

in  1776  to  teach  the  Americans  the  art  of  casting 

cannon,  and  settled  in  Dracut  at  the  close  of  the 

war,  died  here  in  1804,  and  was  buried  in  the 

cemetery  about  a  mile  above  Pawtucket  Falls. 

This  is  his  epitaph :  — - 

"Erected 

In  memorr  of 

CoL.  Lewis  Aksakt, 

Who  departed  tliis  life 

May  22  k.  d.  1804, 

M.  62. 

"Col.  Ansart  was  a  native  of  France ;  he  arrived  in  this 
Country  in  1776,  and  by  the  Authorities  of  Massachusetts 
was  immediately  appointed  Colonel  of  Artilery  and  In- ' 
spector  General  of  the  Founderies  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rerolution." 

The  town  voted,  June  2,  1812,  "to  those  Sol- 
diers tliat  have  Volunteered  themselves,  or  have 
been  detached  to  be  marched  in  defence  of  their 
country,  if  called  for,  the  sum  of  §12  per  month, 
including  what  sum  of  money  the  government  gives 
them  per  month,  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  shall 
be  in  actual  ser\ice/' '  In  the  year  following  Dracut 
gave  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  for  Joseph 
B.  Varnum  and  sixty-one  for  Caleb  Strong,  as 
governor.  Captain  Peter  Cobum,  who  fought  so 
bravely  at  Bunker  Hill,  died  suddenly  in  May  of 
this  year  (1813),  aged  seventy-four  years,  and'. 
was  buried  in  the  Cobum  burial-place  on  his  own 
land.  The  town  voted  in  1814  to  choose. one 
committee-  man  for  each  school  district,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Aiken  was  sent  as  representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

March  1, 1819,  General  Joseph  B.  Tamum,Cap* 
tain  Life  Hamblet,  and  Phineas  Cobum  were  chosen 
selectmen,  and  General  Yamum  and  Nathaniel 
Fox,  tything^men.  Tlie  sum  of  8500  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  public  schools..  In 
tlie  year  following  General  Vamum  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  for  the  revision  of  the  state  constitution. 
His  death  occurred  September  11,  1821.  De- 
scended from  Joseph  Yamum,  an  early  settler  of 
Dracut,  he  was  born  here  in  1750,  and,  with  such 
an  education  as  the  public  schools  could  impart, 
became  an  eminent  legislator  and  statesman.     He 
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wu  a  captain  daring  the  Berolntlon,  aiid,  at  the 
tinle  of  his'decease,  tlie  oldest  major-genetul  in 
tiie  state.  He  served  the  state  with  signal  ability 
as  'representative,  senator,  and  conncillor,  and  was 
a  represents  tire  in  Congress  from  1795  to  ISll. 
He  was  four  years  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Iff.  Jefferson.  In  1811  be'  succeeded  Mr. 
IHckering  as  United  States  Senator.  He  vas 
among  the  few  Northern  men  who,  in  1798,  op- 
posed  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  ilississippi 
Hrritory,  In  reply  to  Mr.  Harper  on  that  ques- 
tion he  made  this  memorable  remark:  "Where 
there  is  a  disposition  to  retain  a  part  of  our  species 
in  slavery,  there  cannot  be  a  proper  respect  for  the 
rights  of  mankind."  His  estate  is  on  tlie  road 
from  Lowell  to  Methiten,  and  there  be  lies  buried. 
His  mental  powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and 
he  has  been  called  "  the  most  distinguished  man- 
of  his  age  in  the  Merrimack  Valley."  His  son, 
Benjamin  F.  Vamum,  bom  in  1795,  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  in  1831,  and  died  January  11, 
1841,  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Jamea  Mitchell-  Vamum,  an  older  brother  of 
General  Joseph  B.  Vamum,  who  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1769,  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  Bevolution,  and  was 
an  eloquent  and  influential  member  of  Congress, 
1780^-1782  and  1786-1787.  He  subsequently 
became  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  died  at  Marietta,  Obioj  in 
Jane,  1788. 


The  travel  between  Dracat  and  Lowell  increas- 
ing, the  Central  Bridge,  taking  the  place  of  "  Brad- 
ley's Ferry,"  was  constructed  in  1826,  and  rebuilt 
in  1844.  In  1850  tbe  number  of  inhabitants,  by 
reason  of  the  prosperity  of  Lowell  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  M  increased  to  3,503.  J.  V.  B. 
Cobuni,  Timothy  Cobnm,  and  Archibald  O.  Var- 
num  were  the  selectmen,  and  George  Hovey  was 
tlie  town-clerk.  By  the  annexation  of  a  part  of 
Dracut  (Centralville)  to  Lowell,  Febmary  28, 1851, 
the  population  had  declined  in  I860  to  1,881. 

During  the  War  of  tlie  Bebellion  Dracut  was 
true  to  her  ancient  record,  and  liberally  furnished 
men  and  money  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
Ute  whole  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town 
for  the  army  and  navy  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five. 

In  the  year  ending  Msy  1,  1863,  the  town  em- 
ployed two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cassimere  and  twelve  in  the  manufacture 
of  jiaper.  The  mills  are  situated  on  the  Calls  on 
Beaver  Brook.  It  had  then  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  farms,  and  sold  milk  to  the  value  of  $31,848. 
1%e  population  had  increased  in  1870  to  2,078 ; 
but  another  surrender  of  a  portion  of  its  territory 
(Pawtucketville)  to  Lowell,  August  1,  1874,  bad 
so  reduced  the  number  that  in  1875  it  was  only 
1,116.  Tlie  selectmen  for  1878  were  Gayton  M. 
Hall,  Edward  E.  Stevens,  and  Robert  Mills ;  the 
town-clerk  and  treasurer  was  Charles  H.  Stickney. 
The  total  vRluation  was  9931,261,  sod  tiie  rate  of 
taxation,  $8.70  on  $1,000. 
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^HE  town  of  Dunstable,  in  the 
northerly  part  of  Kliddlesex 
County,  contains  four  hundred 
and  fifty-two  inhabitants,  one 
hundred  and  eight  dwelling- 
houses,  and  lias  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  north,  Tyngsbor- 
ough  on  the  east,  Groton  on 
the  south,  and  Pepperell,  from 
'  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Nashua  Eiver,  on  the  west.  The  land  is  uneven, 
rising  into  several  beautiful  eminences,  as  Forest 
Hill,  Spectacle  Hill,  and  Nutting  Hill;  and  it  is 


drained  by  the  Nashua  Biver,  Salmon  Brook,  and 
Unquetyiiasset  Brook. 

The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  for  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted.  Tlie 
town  is  accommodated  by  the  Worcesterand  Nashua 
Railroad,  running  through  the  westeriy  section,  and 
bv  the  Nashua  and  Acton  Railroad,  following  tlie 
line  of  Salmon  Brook  and  nearly  bisecting  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  town. 

Originally  the  town  embraced  a  large  extent  of 
land  running  far  away  into  New  Hamphire;  but 
section  after  section  was  taken  to  form  other  towns, 
so  that  now  it  stands  among  the  smaller  towna  of 
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Middlesex  County,  and  has  an  area  of  only  10,500 
acresv 

The  town  was  incorporated  October  16,  1673 
(O.  S.),  and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Tyng,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Tyng,  who  liad 
emigrated  from  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  England, 
and  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  part  of 
Dunstable,  now  called  Tyngsborough.  In  May, 
1674i,  Captain  Jonathan  Danforth  completed  a  sur- 
vey of  the  territbry  and  thus  describes  its  boun- 
daries :  — 

"  It  lieth  upon  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack 
River  on  the  Nasliaway  River.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Chelmsford,  by  Groton  line,  partly  by 
country  land.  The  westerly  line  runs  due  north 
until  you  come  to  Souhegan  River,  to  a  hill>  called 
Dram  Cup  Hill,  to  a  great  pine  near  to  y*  said 
river  at  y*  northwest  comer  of  Charlestown  school 
farm ;  bounded  by  Souhegan  River  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  east  side  Merrimack  it  begins  ^t  a  great 
stone  which  was  8upix)$ed  to  be  near  the  northeast 
comer  of  Mr.  Drenton's  land,  and  from  thence  it 
rans  south-southeast  six  miles  to  a  pine  marked 
F,  standing  \»ithin  sight  of  Beaver  Brook ;  thence 
it  rwns  two  degrees  west  of  south  four  miles  and  a 
quarter  which  reached  to  the  south  side  of  Henry 
Kimbles  farm  at  Jeremies  Hill:  thence  from  v* 
southeast  angell  of  said  farm,  it  runs  two  degrees 
and  a  quarter  westward  of  the  south,  near  to  the 
head  of  Loug  Pond,  which  lieth  at  y*  head  of  Ed- 
ward Colbums  fann,  and  thus  it  is  bounded  by 
y*  said  pond  and  y*  head  of  said  Colbums  (arm, 
takfng  in  Capt.  Scarletts  farm,  so  as  to  close  again 
all  which  is  sufficiently  bounded  and  described. 
Dunstable  3d  mo.  [May]  1674.'^ 

This  tract  included  something  like  two  hundred 
square  miles;  and  some  twelve  years  subsequent 
to  the  act  of  incorjwration  the  title  to  it  was  pur- 
chased of  the  Wamesit  and  Naticook  Indians  for 
the  sum  of  £^0  sterling.  It  was  then  a  vast  wil- 
derness, heavily  wooded  with  pine,  oak,  walnut, 
maple,  and  birch  timber,  arid  infested  by  wild 
beasts  and  savages. 

The  English  began  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  and  esi)ecially  at  the  mouth 
and  along  the  mai^in  of  Salmon  Brook  several 
years  prior  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  erected  a 
garrison-house  and  commenced  clearing  up  the  wil- 
derness. Among  the  early  settlers  were  John  Acres, 
J<»hn,  William,  and  Samuel  Benle.  John  Blan- 
chard,  John  Cromwell,  Edward  Colbum,  Andrew 
Cook,  Isaac,  John,  and  Tliomas  .Cummings,  Henry 


Farwell,  Samuel  French,  John  and  Samuel  Gould, 
Joseph  Hassell,  John,  John  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Lover 
well,.  Thomas  Lund,  Robert  Parris,  Obadiah  Perry, 
Robert  Proctor,  Christopher  Reed,  John  SollendinCi 
Christopher  Temple,  Edward  Tyng,  his  son  Jons- 
tlian  Tyng,  Robert  Usher,  Daniel  and  John  Waldo, 
Samuel  Warner,  Tliomas  Weld,  Joseph  Wheeler, 
and  Samuel  Whiting. 

Although  Dunstable  was  an  outlying  frontier, 
it  does  not  ap[)ear  to  have  been,  except  in  the  case 
of  John  Cromwell,  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 
Tyngsborough,  molested  by  tlie  Indians  prior  to 
King  Philip's  War  in  1675.  This  ii-as  doubtless 
owing  to  the  friendly  dis[)Osition  of  Passacona- 
way,  chief  of  the  Pawtucket  tribe,  and  a  convert 
of  the  celebrated  John  Eliot 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  settlers,  fear- 
ing an  attack,  abandoned  their  plantations  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  towns  of  Chelmsford,  Billerica, 
Concord,  and  Boston.  Jonathan  Tyng,  however, 
whose  house  stood  near  Wicasuck  Island  in  the 
Merrimack  River,  bravely  faced  the  danger,  and 
remained  the  sole  white  inhabitant  of  the  place 
during  tlie  continuance  of  the  war.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  he  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  three  or  four  men  to  help  him  garrison 
his  house,  which  he  had  been  at  great  charge  to 
fortify,  and  tliey  were  sent  to  him.* 

Soon  after  the  death  -^of  Philip  the  settlers 
retumed  to  their  habitations,  and  employed  John 
Sollendine  to  complete  their  unfinished  meet- 
ing-house, which  was  of  logs,  and  stood  ''be^ 
tween  Salmon  Brook  and  the  house  of  Lt.  Joseph 
Wheeler.'' 

Tlie  earliest  town-meeting  of  which  any  record 
remains  was  held  at  Wobum,  November  28,  1677, 
when  Cdptain  Thomas  Brattle  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  largest  landholders.  Captain  Elisha  Hutchin- 
son of  Woburn,  Captain  James  Parker  and  Abra- 
ham Parker  of  Groton,  and  Jonatlian  T)ng  were 
chosen  selectmen.  They  selected  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Weld  (H.  C.  1671)  for  their  minister,  at  a  salary 
of  £50  per  annum.  He  began  to  preach  here 
as  earlv  as  Mav,  1679,  and  November  9,  1681, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson  of  Medfield. 

The  first  recorded  birth  in  town  was  that  of 
William,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Usher)  Tyng, 
April  2?,  1679.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "Jjambs  bom  in  Dunstable'';  the  first 

^  Hc^Miyj  in  hit  prtition:  "Tlicire  being  never  an  inbabttaat 
left  iu  the  town  but  myself.** 
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morded  marriage  is  tliat  of  Johii .  Soilendine, 
under  date  of  August  2,  1680.  In  tlie  year  fol- 
lowing Uie  infant  colony  was  called  to  mouni  the 
death  of  tlie  Hon:  Edward  Tyng,  a  prominent 
citizen  who  had  removed  thither  from  Boston  as 
early  as  1679.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
about  a  mile  south  of  Tyngsborougli  Centre,  and 
tliis  inscription  may  be  read  upon  the  granite 
headstone  of  his  gra^ne:  — 

"Here  Lyetb  tlic  Body  of  *' 

Mr.  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  aged  71  years. 
Died  December  27  Day,  IGSl." 

In  1684  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected,  and 
on  the  16th  of  December  of  the  year  following  a 
church  was  organized,  consisting  of  six  male  mem- 
bers; namely,  John  Blanchard,  John  Cummings, 
Sr.,  Samuel  French,  Obadiah  Perry,  Jonathan 
Tyng,  and  Cornelius  Waldo.  The  Bev;  Tliomas 
Weld  ^as  on  the  same  day  ordained  as  pastor. 

The  progress  of  the  settlement  was  now  peaceful 
and  rapid  until  the  opening  of  King  William's 
War,  when  the  Indians  again  made  assaults  upon 
the  hihabitants  along  the  eastern  frontier.  On  the 
2Sd  of  July,  1689,  the  town  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  '^  twenty  footmen  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  to  scout  about  the  towne  while 
we  get  our  hay." 

On  the  evening  of  September  2,  1691,  the  In- 
dians suddenlv  assaulted  the. town  and  massacred 

0 

four  of  its  inhabitants.     This  is  the  record :  — 

''Anno  Domini  1691.  Joseph  Hassell,  Senior, 
Anna  Hassell,  his  wife,  Benjamin  Hassell,  their 
son,  were  slain  by  our  Indian  enemies  on  Sept.  2d 
in  the  evening.  Mary  Marks,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  ^larks,  was  slain  by  the  Indians,  also,  on 
Sept.  2d  day  in  the  evening.'* 
■  It  is. further  stated  that  "Obadiah  Perry  and 
Christopher  Temple  dyed  by. the  hand  of  our  In- 
dian enemies  on  September,  the  twenty-eighth  day, 
in  the  morning.'' 

Such  were  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
Indians,  tliat  by  the  year  1696  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  white  settlers  had  left  the  town,  and  the 
colony  afforded  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  min- 
istry and  the  garrisons,  now  under  the  .care  of  the 
brave  Jonathan  Tyug.  The  friendly  Indian,  Joe 
English,  was  of  great  sen'ice  in  giving  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemv. 

Tlie,  first  grist-mill  in  town  was  erected  by  Sam- 
uel Adams  at  the  "Gulf"  at  Massapoag  Pond, 
prior  to  1689 ;  and  in  July  of  that  year  John 
Bhinchard,.  John    Lovewell,   Cliristopher    Head, 


Samuel  Whiting,  and  Robert  Parris  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  soldiers  to  defend  it  from  the 
enemy.  This  pond  originally  covered  an  area  of 
some  six.  hundred  acres,  and  the  outlet  was  on  the 
eastern  side.  A  natural  dam  about  ■  thirty  feet  in 
height  restrained  the  waters  on  the  north.  Tlirough 
this  dam  Mr.  Adams  cut  a  channel  for  his  mill 
His  negro  servant,  whom  he  kept  on  cold  bean- 
]x>rridge,  was  one  day  left  in  cliarge  of  it.  He 
had  a  grudge  against  his  master,  and  seeing  the 
water  working  its  way  through  the  sand  he  said 
that,  though  lie  might  liave  stop|)ed  tlie  current 
with  his  hat,  he  thought  of  the  small  bits  of  meat 
in  his  bean-porridge,  and  resolved  to  let  it  run. 
There  had  been  a  freshet,  and  the  current,  gaining 
strength  by  action,  soon  broke  in  full  force  through 
the  embankment,  swept  the  mill  away,  and  formed 
another  pond,  called  ^^Little  MassajxMg,*'  below. 
This  Gulf,  thus  formed,  is  now  the  outlet  of  the 
greater  pond,  and  so  far  have  the  waters  sunk  that 
a  little  stream  now  falls  into  the  pond  at  the  origi- 
nal outlet  by  a  descent  of  about  twenty  feet.  Tlie 
level  of  the  water  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Gulf  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  layers  of 
sand  in  the  adjacent  hills.  Tlie  scenery  at  the 
Gulf  is  quite  romantic,  and  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  scenic  painter  and  the  geologist. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  died  June.  9,  1702,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  near  his  church. 
He  was  noted  for  his  piety,  and  highly  respected. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  was  slain  (as  Mr.  John 
Fanner  lias  asserted)  by  the  Indians.  His  second 
wife,  Hannah  (Tyng)  Savage  Weld,  died  at  the 
house  of  her  son,  the  Bev.  Habijah  Savage  Weld 
of  Attleborough,  in  1731. 

During  Queen  Aiuie's  War,  which  commenced 
in  1702  and  continued  ten  years,  Dunstable  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  the  insidious 
machinations  of  the  red  men.  Another  garrison 
was  established  December  25,  1702,  and  defended 
by  William  Tyng,  John  Bowers,  Joseph  Butterfield, 
John  Spaulding,  John  Cummings,  Joseph  Hassell, 
Ebenezer  Spaulding,  Daniel  Galuslia,  Paul  Fletcher, 
Samuel  French,  Thomas  Lund,  and  Jonathan  Tyng. 
About  this  time  llobert  Parris,  his  wife,  and  oldest 
daughter  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  His  other 
two  daughters  escaped  by  hiding  in  a  hogslvead  till 
the  savages  had  left  the  house. 

Tlie  soldiers  of  Dunstable  often  left  tlieir  hooves 
on  distant  expeditions  against  the  common  foe,  and 
then  their  wives  and  daughters  bravely  took  their 
places  in  the  garrisons.    In  tlie  winter  of  1703 
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Captain  William  Tyng,  with  a  small  company,  made 
his  way  through  the  deep  snows  to  Winnepiseogee 
Lake,  where  he  took  six  scalps,  for  which  the 
colony  paid  him  £200.  Captain  John  Tyng  made 
another  expedition  as  far  as  Pequawkett  in  the 
winter  of  1704,  and  killed  five  of  the  enemy. 
TVhen  the  attack  was  made  on  Lancaster  in  the 
folloii-ing  summer.  Captain  Jonathan  Tyng  assisted 
in  repulsing  the  enemy,  when  his  "  liorse  was  by 
the  Indians  taken  out  of  the  said  pasture  and 
driven  into  the  woods  where  thev  killed  and  ate  the  s* 
liorse  '•;  also  *'  one  John  Spauldmg,  who  was  a  sol- 
dier under  his  command,  was  killed  in  that  action, 
and  his  gun  taken  by  the  Indians.'*  In  the  winter, 
following  he  went  to  Norridgewock,  where  he  lost 
several  soldiers,  among  whom  was  Eleazer  Parker. 
A  garrison-house,  in  which  Captain  Pearson  of 
Rowley  and  twenty  of  his  soldiers  were  posted,  was 
assaulted  July  3,  1706,  by  two  hundred  and  sev- 
entv  Mohawk  Indians,  who  killed  Mrs.  John  Cum- 
mings,  took  her  husband  captive,  and  then  rushing 
into  the  house  met  the  soldiers,  who  were  off  their 
guard,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  during  M'hich 
several  on  both  sides  were  killed.  The  savages 
then  attacked  the  house  of  Daniel  Galusha  on  Sal- 
mon Brook,  killed  Bachel  Galusha,  and  would  have 
killed  another  woman  had  she  not  made  her  escape 
through  a  window,  and  concealed  herself  in  the 
bushes  till  they  were  gone.  On  the  same  day  they 
entered  the  garrison-house  of  Nathaniel  Blanchard, 
killed  him,  his  wife  Lydia,  his  daughter  Susannah, 
and  also  Mrs.  Hannah  Blanchard.  Oji  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  the  faithful  Joe  English,  grand- 
son of  Masconomo  of  Ipswich,  was  shot  near  Hol- 
den's  Brook,  in  what  is  now  Tyngsborough.  He  was 
acting  as  guard  to  Captain  Butterfield  and  his  wife, 
M'lien  the  enemy  came  up  and  took  Mrs.  Butter- 
field  captive,  while  her  husband  had  the  good 
fortune  toescajie.  They  then  fired,  and  wounded 
Joe  English ;  but  knowing  the  exquisite  torture 
to  which  they  would  subject  him,  he  dared  them 
by  taunting  Mords  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  which 
thev  immediately  did.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  in 
these  days  of  i)eace  to  imagine  the  hardships  and 
sufierings  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  town.  Everv 
house  was  a  walclnhouse ;  every  man  a  soldier  with 
his  gun  in  readiness  for  action.  Every  woman  and 
every  child  was  day  and  night  ujion  the  lookout  for 

tin?  skulking  and  the  merciless  foe. 

•  The  number  of  garrisons  in  1711  was  seven; 
namely.  Colonel  Jonathan  Tyng's,  Henry  Farweirs, 
John    Cummings',   Colonel    Samuel    Whiting's, 


Thomas  Lund's,  Queen's  Xjarrison,  and  John  Sd- 
lendine's.  They  had  in  all  thirteen  families  and 
nineteen  soldiers. 

During  these  troublesome  times  the  town  was 
unable  to  support  a  minister.  It  said  in  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  March  8,  1703-4,  that  the 
inhabitants  ''can  never  hear  a  sermon  witlioat 
travelling  more  than  twelve  miles  from  their  prin- 
cipal post.''  For  several  months  the  Rev.  Sam^el 
Hunt  (H.  C.  1700)  supplied  the  pulpit;  but  he 
was  dismissed  April  23,  1707,  to  go  as  a  chaplain 
to  Port  Royal.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1 708  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Parris,  in  whose  family  witchcraft  com- 
menced at  Salem  Village  in  1692,  began  to  preach 
here,  and  remained  until  1712.  H^  mas  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Ames  Cheever  (H.  C.  1707),  wha 
supplied  the  pulpit  from  1713  to  1715,  at  a  salary 
of  £40  per  annum.  The  Rev.  John  Pierpont  of 
Reading,  the  Rev.  Enoch  Coffin  of  Newbury,  and 
other  ministers  officiated  here  until  August  20, 
1720,  when  the  town  voted  to  call  tlie  Rev.  Na- 
tlianiel  Prentice  (H.  C,  1714)  to  settle  as  iti 
minister.  He  continued  in  office  here  until  his 
decease,  which  occurred  February  25,  1737.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  was  buried 
in  the  old  cemetery  near  his  church.  His  graver 
stone  bears  the  following  inscription :  — 

**Rev.  NATHAKnsL  Prexticb, 

Born  December  169S, 

Settled  as  the  secoud  minister  in  Dunstable  1720. 

Died  Feb.  25tli  1737  Mi,  39." 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Swan 
(H.  C.  1733),  December  27,  1738,  and  who  con- 
tinued  in  the  pastorate  until  1746,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  subsequently  became  a  noted  school- 
teacher in  Lancaster.  A  new  meeting-house,  which 
stood  near  the  burial-place  at  Little's  Station^  was 
erected  during  his  ministry. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11,  1713,8ilcnaea 
for  several  years  the  war-whoop,  and  the  ^jeople  of 
Dunstable  consequently  increased  in  numbers  and 
in  property.  Roads  were  laid  out,  mills  erected^ 
and  the  farms  improved.  But,  instigated  by  Se- 
bastian Riile,  a  Jesuit  priest  at  Norridgewock,  the 
Indians  began  in  1720  to  commit  depredations  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  early  in  172-1-  menaced  the 
town  of  Dunstable.  A  company  umlcr  Lieutenant 
Jabez  Fairbanlvs,  having  in  it  Joseph  Blanchard, 
Ebenezer  Cummings>  Jonathan  Coombs,  Tliomas 
Lund,  Isaac  Farwell,  and  John  Usher,  was  sent 
out  to  scout  the  woods  in  search  of  Uiem.  On  the 
I  4th  of  September  of  tliat  year  a  party  of  French 
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mnd  Indians  came  to  the  town  and  took 'captive 
Nathan  Cross  and  Tliomas  Blancliard.  A  small 
band  of  men  ander  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  French 
panned  them  as  far  as  Tliomton^s  Ferry,  but  fall- 
ing into  an  ambush  were  mostly  killed  or  carried 
into  captivity.  Judge  Samuel  PeulialloHr  gives 
this  account  of  the  event:  ''Sept.  4,  the  Indians 
fell  on  Dunstable  and  took  two  in  the  evening. 
Next  morning  Lieut.  French  with  fourteen  men 
went  in  quest  of  them ;  but  being  waylaid,  both  he 
and  one  half  of  his  men  were  destroyed.  Aftfer 
that  as  many  more  of  a  fresh  company  engaged 
them;  but  the  enemy  being  much  su|)erior  in 
number,  overpowered  them'  with  the  loss  of  one 
roan  and  four  wounded/'  Eight  of  tlie  bodies  of 
those  killed  at  this  time  were  recovered  and  buried 
in  one  grave,  still  to  be  seen  in  tlie  burial-place  at 
Little's  Station.  Tliis  quaint  inscription  is  on  the 
stone  at  the  head  of  it :  — 

"Memento  mori.  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  Thom.vs 
LuvD  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  5th,  1724  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age,  This  man  with  seven  more  that  lies  in 
this  grave  was  Slew  All  in  A  day  by  the  Indians." 

Three  other  stones  of  the  same  date  near  this  bear 
the  names  of  Benjamin  Carter,  aged  twenty-three 
years;  Ebenezer  Cummings,  vc^\  twenty-nine  years; 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Fanrill,  aged  thirty-three  years. 

It  was  thought  best  to  prosecute  the  war  more 
vigorously,  and  the  General  Court  voted,  Novem- 
bcf  17,  1724,  that  John  Lovewell,  Josiah  Farwell, 
and  Jonathan  Robbins  ''be  allowed  2«.  6^/.  per 
diem  each  and  also  the  sum  of  £100  for  each  male 
scalp."  Lovewell  raised  a  comjiany  of  thirty  men, 
pressed  into  .the  wilderness,  and  on  the  1 9th  of 
December  struck  an  Indian  trail  about  fortv-four 
miles  ''above  Winnepisockee  Pond,"  and  soon 
came  to  a  wigwam,  where  they  killed  and  scalped 
an  Indian  and  took  a  boy  captive.  For  these 
scalps  tliey  received  "£50  over  and  above  £150 
allowed  them  by  law.'* 

Baising  another  company,  embracing  liis  brother 
2^ccheus  Lovewell,  Tliomas  Colburn,  Peter  Pow- 
ers, Josiah  Cummings,  Henry  Farwell,  William 
Ayres,  Samuel  Fletcher,  and  others  of  Dunstable, 
the  intrepid  Captain  Lovewell  set  out  on  a  second 
expedition  on  the  30th  of  January,  1724-25,  and, 
coming  to  a  sheet  of  %rater,  since  known  as  Love- 
well's  Pond,  now  in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  New 
Hampshire,  and  falling  in  with  a  party  of  ten 
Indians,  killed  the  whole  of  them,  and  brought 
their  scalps,  stretched  on  poles,  into  Boston. 

Ehted  by  his  success.  Captain  Lovewell  started 


with  another  company  of  forty-seven  men,  April  15, 
1725,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Peqoawkctts, 
whose  chief  was  Paugus,  and  whose  headquarters 
were  on  tlie  Saco  Biver,  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Fryeburg,  Maine.  It  was  a  bold  adventure; 
the  march  was  through  a  wilderness,  the  distance 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  On  arriving  at 
Great  Ossipee  Lake,  Captain  Lovewell  crcctal  a 
stockade  fort  and  left  in  it  a  sick  soldier,  with 
eight  others  as  a  guard. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  main  body  arrived  at  tlie 
margin  of  a  beautiful  pond>  now  in  Fryebunr, 
Maine,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing  morning,  Saturday,  May  8,  the  men  were 
startled  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  proceeding  from 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  pond.  They  then  per- 
ceived an  Indian,  about  a  mile  distant,  standing 
on  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  pond:  Sup- 
posing  him  to  be  acting  as  a  decoy,  they  held  a 
consultation  as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  pro- 
ceed or  not;  when  their  gallant  chapkin,  Jona- 
than Frve,  exclaimed  :  ''We  came  out  to  meet  the 
enemy;  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  that  we 
might  find  them ;  and  we  had  rather  trust  Provi- 
dence with  our  lives,  —  yea,  die  for  our  country, 
—  tlian  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we 
may,  and  be  called  cowards  for  our  pains  I  "  His 
advice  prevailed,  and,  moving  forward,  the  com- 
pany soon  arrived  at  a  plain,  with  here  and  there 
a  pine-tree,  and  laid  down  their  packs,  supposing 
the  enemy  to  be  in  front  of  them.  Proceeding 
thence  about  one  mile,  they  came  suddenly  uix)n 
the  hunter  whom  thev  had  seen  in  the  mominir, 
and,  dischai^ing  seveml  pieces,  killed  him  on  the 
spot ;  not,  however,  until  he  had  seriously  wounded 
Captain  Lovewell  and  Samuel  Whiting  with  beaver- 
shot. 

The  party  then  turned  back  towards  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  their  packs ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Paugus,  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  warriors, 
returning  from  an  excursion  down  the  river,  found 
the  packs,  and,  inferring  from  the  number  that  the 
English  force  was  inferior  to  his  own,  determined 
to  engage  in  battle.  He  concealed  his  men,  and 
when  the  English  came  up  for  their  packs,  the 
Indians,  raising  the  war-whoop,  rushed  upon  them 
and  a  desperate  fight  ensued.  Tlie  gallant  Captaiii 
Lovewoll  and  eiirht  of  his  brave  men  were  soon 
loft  dead  upon  the  field.  The  English,  now  under 
Ensign  Seth  Wyman,  fearing  they  should  be  sur- 
roundrd  bv  the  enemv,  fell  back  to  the  man;in  of 
the  pond,  where  their  right  was  protected  by  a. 
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brook,  their  left  by  a  rocky  point,  and  their  front 
by  a  deep  morass.  Here  they  stood  against  their 
enemy  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  day.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  brave  Chaplain  Frye 
received  a  shot  from  which  he  subsequently  died. 
Near  the  close  of  the  day  the  redoubtable  Paugus, 
chief  of  the  Pequawketts,  fell,  and  probably  by  a 
shot  from  Ensign  Wyman. 

There  is  a  tradition,  that,  being  near  each  other 
on  the  margin  of  the  bke,  Paugus,  forcing  down 
his  bullet,  said  to  Wyman,  "  Me  kill  you  quick ! '' 
When  the  hitter,  whose  gun  primed  itself,  reply- 
ing, "  Maybe  not ! ''  fired,  and  brought  the  chief- 
tain down.^  Soon  after  sunset  the  Indians,  for  some 
cause,  withdrew,  and  then  the  remnant  of  the  brave 
Lovewell's  band  retreated,  leaving  their  wounded 
chaplain,  Lieutenant  Josiah  Fanvell,  Eleazer  Davis, 
and  Josiah  Jones  on  the  way  ^  to  the  stockade  fort 
on  Ossipee  Lake.  They  found  the  post  aban- 
doned,  and,  marching  homewards,  arrived  at  Dun- 
stable about  the  middle  of  May.  Colonel  Eleazer 
Tyng  immediately  proceeded  with  a  company  of 
eighty-seven  men  to  the  fatal  battle-ground,  and 
there  identified  and  buried  the  bodies  of  Captain 
Lovewell,  Paugus,  Ensign  Jonathan  Bobbins,  En- 
sign John  Harwood,  Robert  Usher,  Sergeant  Jacob 
Fullam,  Jacob  Farrar,  Josiah  Davis,  Thomas  Woods, 
Daniel  Woods,  John  Jefts,  Ichabod  Johnson,  and 
Jonathan  Kittridge.  A  sei^eant  and  twelve  effec- 
tive men  were  detached  from  Colonel  Flagg's  regi- 
ment for  the  defence  of  Dunstable  during  the 
absence  of  Colonel  Tyng.  They  were  to  be  posted 
at  the  garrisons  of  Joseph  Blodgett  (near  ^lassa- 
poag  Pond),  Nathaniel  Hill,  John  Taylor,  and  John 
Lovewell,  near  "the  harbor'*  on  Salmon  Brook. 

Captain  John  Lovewell,  son  of  John  Lovewell, 
was  bom  in  Dunstable,  July  24,  1691.     deleft, 
three  children,  John,  bom  June  30, 1718,  Hannah, 
bom  July  24,  1721,  and  Nehemiah,  bom  January 
9,  1726.*    He  was  a  courageous  and  experienced 

1  The  tradition  it  nsaallj  applied  to  John  Chamberlain  of 
Oroton,  having  first  appeared  in  print  in  an  edition  of  ReF. 
Zechariah  Symmet'  account  of  the  fifrht.  The  authority  for 
connecting  Wyman't  name  with  the  exploit  narrated  it  from  a 
hallad  of  imkuown  origin.  —  £o. 

'  After  travelling  some  distance,  Chaplain  Frye,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Fryeburg  was  named,  sank  under  his  wounds ;  Lieu- 
tenant Josiah  FarVrell  died  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  fight ; 
Eleazer  Davis  reached  Berwick,  May  27,  in  a  miserable  state ; 
Josiah  Jones,  after  wandering  fourteen  days  in  the  wilderness, 
arrived  in  Saco.     He  was  severely  wounded. 

'  Fur  a  mure  extended  account  of  him  and  of  his  ]n»t  fight,  see 
KiddcrV  Exptditiout  rf  Capfaim  JoAm  lovewe//,  and  Nason'a 
Jfisiary  of  Duntimh/f,  Mmm. 


Indian  hunter,  and  .died  with  his  gun  difected 
towards  tlie  foe.  His  death  was  not  in  vain.  A 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  was  made, soon 
after  the  Pequawkett  fight,  and  the  town  of  Dun- 
stable was  not  afteni'ards  troubled  by  the  aborigi* 
lies. 

The  exploits  of  Lovewell  and  his  brave  company 
were  recounted  in  a  famous  ballad,  written  soon 
after  the  Pequawkett  fight,  whidi  was  sung  at  the  / 
fireside  on  winter  evenings  tlirough  the  prpvince. 
It  is  one  of  our  earliest  and  best  compositions  of 
the  kind.     It  commences :  — 

**  Of  worthy  Captain  Lovewell,  I  purpose  now  to  siog. 
How  vnliautiy  he  served  his  country  and  bis  king ; 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  range  the  woods  full  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indians'  pride." 

In  1730  the  whole  number  of  families  in  Dun- 
stable was  about  fifty,  and  £90  were  appropriated 
for  the  salary  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  1732-33,  certain  families  living 
east  of  the  Merrimack  River  were  set  off  to  form 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  which  was  subsequently 
called  West  Nottingliam,  and,  on  July  1,  1830j 
received  the  name  of  Hudson.  In  1734  another 
section  of  Dunstable  was  incorporated  under  .the 
name  of  Litchfield;  and  that  part  of  this  town 
lying  west  of  the  Merrimack  River  was  subse- 
quently formed  into  another  town,  called  at  first 
Rumford,  and  now  Merrimack.  In  1739  that 
section  of  the  town  called  by  the  Indians  Nissi- , 
tisset,  M'as  incor)X)rated  under  the  -name  of  the 
West  Parish,  and  soon  aftemards  HoUis.  The 
westerly  part  of  this  town  was  subsequently  incoi;- 
poratcd  under  the  name  of  Roby,  now  Brookline. 
By  the  divisional  line  between  Massachusetts  and  ^ 
New  Hampshire,  established  in  1741,  tliese  towns, 
together  with  the  territory  which  for  some  time 
bore  the  name  of  Dunstnble,  tlien  Nashville,  and 
which  is  now  the  citv  of  Nashna,  were  included 
in  the  latter  commonwealth.  Tlie  easterly  p^rt  of 
Dunstable,  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Tyngsborough,  February  23,  1809.  The 
territorv  thrown  into  Dunstable,  bv  the  dinsional 
line  in  1741,  embraced  the  Tyng  estate,  extending 
from  the  Merrimack  River  about  six  miles  west- 
ward, by  one  mile  wide,  to  Massapoag  Pond.  It 
was  mostly  iriven  to  Jonathan  Tyng,  Esq.,  in  con- 
sideration of  £23  due  to  him  by  the  town,  and  now 
fonns  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Tjiigsborough ; 
and  it  also  contained  an  extensive  tract,  known  as 
the  Brattle  Farm,  which  extendetl  from  Massa- 
poag Pond  northeasterly  towards  the  present  city 
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of  Nashoa.  Captain  Thomas  Brattle  of  Boston 
bought  this  land  July  14,  1671,  of  Kanapatune 
and  I^atatuCke,  'Indians  of  Wamesit,  and  it  was 
described  as  being  ttro  thousand  acres  "in  tlie 
wilderness  on  the  west  side  of  Merrimack,  between 
the  river  and  ^lasliapopog  Pond,  on  the  line  of 
Chelmsford."  It  was  formerly  owned  by  Cuttah- 
hiino-a-muck,  the  original  proprietor  of  wliat  is 
now  the  tot^n  of  Dunstable..  This  land  in  1788 
belonged  to  Thomas  and  Nathaniel  Cummings, 
Jacob  Kendall,  Abraham  and  John  Taylor,  and 
James  and  Thomas  Jewell. 

The  first  recorded  town-meeting  in  Dunstable 
was  held  at  the  inn  of  Ebenezer  Kendall,  Iklarch  5, 
1743,  when  EleazerTyng,  John  Kendall,  and  John 
Woodward  were  chosen  selectmen ;  and  it  was  then 
voted  that  Josiah  Blodgett  "  shall  be  a  Dear  Reave 
to  prevent  y*  Killing  of  Dear  out  of  season/' 

Tlie  names  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  period  (1744) 
are  Eleazer  Tyng,  Esq.,  John  French,  John  Cum- 
mings,  Jonathmi  Taylor,  John  Kendall,  Abraham 
Taylor,  Ebenezer  Parkhurst,  Nathaniel  Cummings, 
Henry  Farwell,  John  Woodward,  Abraham  Ken- 
dall, Andrew  Foster,  Ebenezer  Proctor,  Ebenezer 
Butterfield,  Samuel  Taylor,  Isaac  Colbum,  Josiah 
Blodgett,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  John  Steele,  Oliver 
Colbum,  Joseph  Eaton,  Bobert  Scott,  Adford 
Jaiquith,  Ebenezer  Kendall,  Thomas  Frost,  Oliver 
Farwell,  Benjamin  Scott,  Timothy  Bancroft,  Ben- 
jamin Farwell,  John  French,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Noah  Tarbox,  Stephen  Adams,  James  Whitney, 
Jonatlian  Bobbins,  Samuel  Howard,  Samuel  Boby, 
Tliomas  Estabrook,  Thomas  Estabrook,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Scott,  Bobert  Blood,  Moses  Estabrook,  Zacha- 
riah  Adams,  David  Taylor,  John  Woodward,  Jr., 
William  Blanchard,  John  Kendall,  Jr.,  Tliomas 
Howard,  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Buck,  George  Addi- 
son, Thomas  Adams,  Ephraim  Adams,  and  Timothy 
Taylor.    Total,  fifty-four. 

By  the  division  of  the  town,  1741,  the  meeting- 
house came  on  the  New  Hampshire  side,  and  some 
disagreement  arose  in  respect  to  the  adjustment  of 
claims  which  the  people  on  the  Massachusetts  side 
had  on  the  building.  A  few  persons  continued  to 
worship  over  the  line,  but  the  majority  preferred 
to  have  preaching  nearer  to  their  homes.  Hence 
it  was  voted,  May  2,  1 744,  "  tliat  the  Select  ^ren, 

with  Mr.  Abraham  Tavlor  and  Mr.  Tim*  Ban- 

* 

crafte  be  a  committee  to  tak  Cair  to  hier  the 
Gospel  to  be  preaclied  among  us'';  and  in  order 
that  the  ministry  might  be  the  more  ensily*  sup- 
ported, it  was  voted,  July  23,  'Uo  except  som 


of  y*  peopell  of  Gioton  Living  in  y*  Northeaste 
parte  of  it  Called  joynt  Grass  to  be  enexed  to  us.'' 
The  town  at  this  time  petitioned  the  General  Court 
"for  fortifications  to  defend  us."     One  of  them 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  house  of  Bobert  Blood, 
and  another  eastward  of  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Bennett.     On  the  I4th  of  March,  1744-45,  it 
was   voted  "y*  Decon   Abraluim  Tavlor's   Hous 
sliall  be  y*  place  to  preach  in  for  the  present." 
Who  the  preacher  was  at  this  period  is  not  known. 
A  notable  contention  now  ensued  in  respect  to 
the  location  of  tlie  meeting-house.     The  town, 
extending  from  Dracut  on  the  east  as  far  west  as 
the  Nashua  River,  could  not  easily  convene  in  one 
place  for  public  worsliip,  and  hence  the  people  in 
the  eastern  section  strove  for  several  years  with 
those  of  the  western  as  to  which  should  have  the 
building  nearer^  to  them.    Tliis  vexed  question 
was  referred  to  a  committee  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  to  the  General  Court;  many  town- 
meetings  were  held  respecting  it,  and  many  hard 
words  spoken;  but  it  was  finally  agreed,  in  1753, 
to  set  the  meeting-house  "  by  y*  Highway  Side 
which  Leads  from  y*  house  of  Mr.  Temple  Ken- 
dall to   Mr.  Robert  Blood's  house."    Tlie  spot 
selected  is  about  one  mile  easterly  of  the  present 
church  edifice,  and  commands  a  very  fine  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  Wachusett 
Mountain  in  the  distance.     Nothing  now,  save  the 
old  burial-place,  marks  the  locality.     The  meeting- 
house was  raised  with  "spike  poles,"  July  18, 
175-3;  but  the  day  was  signalized  by  a  sad  ca- 
lamity.    While  the  frame  was  going  up  Mr.  Abiel 
Richardson  fell  from  a  spar,  and,  striking  on  a  rock, 
was  instantly  killed.     The  building  was  finished 
and  furnished  by  degrees,  as  the  people  could  com- 
mand the  time  and  means  to  do  it.     Various  clergy- 
men, as  the  Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue,  Rev.  Elizur 
Holyoke  (H.  C.  1750),  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton  (H.  C 
1722),  Rev.   Joseph   Perry,  and   Rev.   Timothy 
Minot  supplied  for  a  time  the  pulpit ;  at  lengths 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1757,  a  church  was  organ- 
ized, and  oa  the  8th  of  June  following  the  Bev. 
Josiah  Goodhue  (H.  C.  1755)  was  ordained  as  its 
pastor.     Tlie  names^of  the  original  members  of  the 
church  are  os  follows:   Josiah  Goodhue,  Joseph 
Pike,  John  Kendall,  Ebenezer  Sherwin,  Ebenezer 
Butterfield,  Samuel  Taylor,  Josiah  Blodgett,  Eben- 
ezer Kendall,  Adford  Jaquith,  Timothy  Read,  Ste- 
phen Adams,  Joseph  Taylor,  Samuel  Cummings, 
Benjamin  Bobbins,  John  S^vallow,  Susannah  Ken- 
dall, Alice  Butterfield,  Susaimah  Taylor,  Jemima 
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Blodgett,  Hannah  Kendall,  Olive  Taylor,  Satah 
Cummings,  Elizabeth  Robbins,  Elizabeth  Goodhue, 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Abraliam  Kendall,  John  Cum- 
niings,  JSU)bert  Blood,  Saraii  Swallow,  Elizabeth 
Fletcher,  Buth  Kendall,  Elizabeth  Cummiugs,  Sarah 
Blood,  Sarah  Parkhurst,  Mary  Cummings,  Hannah 
Taylor,  Susannah  Haywood,  and  Abigail  Blood. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  location  of  Mr.  Good- 
hue's meeting-house,  the  people  in  the  easterly  part 
of  the  town  (now  Tyngsborough)  were  formed  into 
a  precinct,  and  erected  a  small  church  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  Biver  near  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Unitarian  Church  edifice. 

The  earliest  mention  in  the  records  of  a  public 
school  is  December  27,  1748,  when  the  toM^n  voted 
''to  Baise  £30  old  Tenor  for  the  Suport  of  a 
school.*' 

Wolves  were  at  this  period  very  troublesome, 
and  it  was  voted,  1749,  to  pay  12*.  6^/.  to  any 
person  in  Dunstable  or  the  towns  adjoining  '^  that 
shall  kill  any  Grone  Wolf  within  one  year  within 
the  bounds  of  their  Bespective  towns  or  shall  tak 
tlie  tracte  in  any  of  their  townes  and  follow  it  till 
tliay  kill  it  where  they  will  if  y*  hed  be  produced 
by  way  of  evidence  and  y*  Ears  cut  ofT  as  the  Law 
diirects.** 

The  following  curious  paper  will  show  that  one 

negro  slave  at  least  was  held  and  sold  in  Dunsta- 

bk:  — 

"  Dunstable  September  >•  10*  1750. 

''Beceived  of  Mr.  John  Abbott  junior  of  An- 
dover.  Fourteen  ix)unds  Thirteen  shillings  and  Two 
pence.  It  being  the  full  value  of  a  Negrow  Garl, 
Numed  Dinah,  about  five  years  of  Age  of  a  Healthy 
Sound  Constitution,  free  of  any  disease  of  Body  and 
I  Do  hereby  Deliver  the  same  Garl  to  the  said  Ab- 
bott and  Promise  to  Defend  him  in  the  improve- 
ment of  hear  as  his  Servan  forever.     Witness  my 

hand.  Bobert  Blood. 

John  Kendall. 

Temple  Kendall.*' 

Endorsed:  ''Oct.  28,  New  Stile,  1756.     This 

day  the  Within  Named  Garl  M^ns  Five  years  old/' 

It  apfiears  that  each  member  of  the*  parish  built 
his  own  pew  in  the  meeting-house,  and  that  the 
people  were  seated  according  to  their  age  and  the 
amount  each  jiaid  for  the  support  of  the  minister. 

The  town  was  well  Represented  in  the  old  French 
War,  and  many  of  its  men  were  therein  trained  for 
service  in  the  War  of  the  Bevolution.  Ensisrn 
John  Cheney  and  William  Blodgett  were  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Louisbui^,  1758.     Their  jww- 


der-honis  are  still  preserved.  Others  in  the  ser- 
vice were  Ebenezer  Baiicroft,  Simeon  l^lood,  James 
French,  Ebenezer  French,  Jolm  Hai^i'ood,  John 
Gilson,  Joshua  Wright,  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
Butteriield,  Jonathan  Woodward,  "  the  miller  of 
Massapoag  Pond,"  Tliomas  Woodward,  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  Canada,  and  Samuel  Taylor,  who 
died  at  Lake  George,  November  14,  1755.  In 
August,  1760,  some  of  the  family  of  Peter  Lande- 
ree,  a  Frenchman  from  Acadia,  were  brought  into 
town  for  support.  They  were  kindly  cared  for  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  busied  themselves  in  making 
baskets,  wooden  shoes,  and  sugar-bowls.  In  the 
division  of  the  family,  Peter  Landeree,  his  wife 
Sarah,  and  their  son  Peter  were;  sent  to  Dunstable^ 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Landeree  to  Dmcut,  and  Mary  . 
^lagdalene  and  Jane  Landeree  to  Tewksbury. 
Some  of  the  Landerees  were  also  sent  to  Billerica. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1764,  it  was  voted 
that  "  Brother  Abraham  Kendall,  Brother  Josiah 
Blodgett  and  Brother  Sam^*  Cummings' be  Queres- 
ters  in  y*  congregation.'*  The  Psalms  were  still 
*'  lined  out  '*  by  the  pastor  or  one  of  the  deacons^ . 
In  the  year  ensuing  Bobert  Blood  aiid  Josi$h 
Blodgett  were  chosen  "  to  inspect  the  Salmon  and 
Fishery  according  to  law.''  The  streams  and 
ponds,  were  then  teeming  with  salmon,  shad/ 
and  ale  wives,  M'hich  the  dams  on  the  Merrimack 
Biver  have  long  since  mostly  prevented  from  as- 
cending. 

By  the  census  of  this  year  Dunstable  had  fiiO 
dwelHng-houses,  98  families,  138  males  and  .143 
females  above  16  years  old,  and  a  total  of  559  in* 
habitants,  of  whom  16  were  colored,  and  probably 
held  as  slaves.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1767,  the 
town  voted  ''  to  Baise  and  assest  £36  ii.  for  the 
use  of  a  school,  Bepiring  the  pound.  Building  one 
pair  of  Stocks  and  other  Town  cliarges." 

In  the  War  of  the  Bevolution  Dunstable  bore 
an  active  and  honorable  part,  and  as  early  as  1768 
chose  the  Hon.  John  Tyng  as  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  held  in  Boston,  September  22,  *'  to  de- 
liberate on  constitutional  measures  and  to  obtain 
redress  of  their  grievances.'*  On  receiving  the 
news  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  March  5,  1770, 
the  old  firelocks  were  put  into  order,  and  the  peo- 
ple began  to  look  forward  to  an  o])en  contest  with 
the  mother  conntrv. 

There  was  now  a  growing  disaffection  towards 
the  Be^^  Mr.  Goodhue,  and  on  the  Sth  of  Mareh, 
1773,  the  parish  voted  not  to  be  assessc^l  for  his 
salar}'.     In  August,  1774,  he  issued  a  writ  against 
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the  town  for  £175  and  87^  cords  of  wood  then 
due  to  him,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  follow- 
ing he  was  by  a  mutual  council  dismissed  from  his 
pastorate.  His  claims  on  the  parish  were  subse- 
quently paid,  and  the  only  apparent  reason  for  his 
dismissal  was  "  that  the  people  were  weary  of  him/' 
He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Putney,  Vt.,  where 
he  died  in  November,  1 797.  In  a  sermon  preached 
at  his  funeral,  November  16,  of  that  year,  the  Rev. 
William  Wells  said  of  him  tliat  "  piety  to  God  and 
benevolence  to  man  were  leadhig  features  of  his 
character.'* 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1775,  twenty-eight  men 
signed  a  paper  in  which  they  "voluntarily  en- 
gage witii  each  other  in  defence  of  our  country,*' 
and  their  names  are  as  follows:  Edward  Butter- 
field,  Nathaniel  Holden,  Lemuel  Perham,  George 
Bishop,  Ebenezer  French,  Jonathan  Bancroft,  John 
Clieney,  B«mb?n  Lewis,  John  Cummings,  John 
French,  Zebedee  Kendall,  Joseph  Farrar,  John 
Harsh,  John  Cockle,  Samuel  Boby,  Eleazer 
French;  Philip  Butterfield,  Jeiralmeel  ColbuTn, 
William  French,  Jonathan  Sherwin,  John  Man- 
ning, Jacob  Davis,  Jesse  Butterfield,  Hezekiah 
Kendall,  Henry  Shepliard,  William  Glenn,  Jona- 
than Woodward,  and  Tliomas  Trowbridge.  On 
the  4th  of  April  the  town  voted  '*  to  have  menite 
men.*'  A  committee  of  correspondence  was  early 
chosen,  and  the  Dunstable  company,  composed  of 
fifty  men  under  Captain  Ebenezer  Bancroft,  jjartici- 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  captain 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  eng.igement ;  Eleazer 
French  had  an  arm  shot  off,  and  his  brother,  Sam- 
uel French,  was  shot  through  his  right  ear.  Jona- 
than, William,  and  Jonas  French,  Ebenezer  and 
Temple  Kendall,  fought  bravely  on  that  day. 
Isaac  Wright,  sitting  exhausted  on  a  bank,  saw  a 
cannon-ball  come  rolling.along  at  his  feet,  and  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  stop  it.  "1  should  then,'' 
snid  he,  "have  come  home  with  but  one  leg!" 
Captain  Oliver  Cummings,  being  ill  at  the  time, 
was  not  present  with  his  company.  Many  town- 
meetings  were  held,  patriotic  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  men  and  money  raised  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  The  town's  stock  of  am- 
munition was  stored  in  the  meeting-house,  and  tliis, 
or  Asa  Kendall's  tavern,  was  the  "  alarm  post  *'  of 

the  town.     While  the  town  of  Boston  was  held  bv 

• 

the  British  troops  in  1775,  several  of  its  citizens 
repaired  to  Dunstable,  and  it  was  voted  by  this 
town,  November  £0,  that  "  Y*  Poor  and  Indigent 
inliabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  which  are  now 


in  this  town  be  supported  with  y*  provisions  of 
this  town  so  long  as  it  could  be  procured  in  ^ 
tdwn  therefor.'*  On  the-Slst  of  May,  1776,  Oliver 
Cummings  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  Dun- 
stable company  in  Colonel  Simeon  Spaulding's 
regiment.  Every  soldier  was  provided  with  a  fire- 
arm, eutting-sword,  or  liatchet,  cartridge-box, 
from  fifteen  to  oue  hundred  pounds  of  buckshot, 
jack-knife,  powder,  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  balls,  six  flints,  a  knapsack  (often  of 
strong  tow  cloth),  blanket,  and  canteen.  Under 
such  equipment  the  Dunstable  soldiers .  performed 
effective  service  on  almost  all  the  great  battle-fields 
of  the  BevolutioiL 

The  town  chose,  February  17,  1777,  Ebenezer 
Bancroft  and  Abraham  Kendall  selectmen  and  as- 
sessors in  place  of ''  Captain  Eeuben  Butterfield  and 
Lieutenant  Joel  Parkhurst,  absent  in  y*  army,'* 
and  Ebenezer  Bancroft  was  sent  to  tlie  General 
Court.  In  March  of  this  year  Lieutenant  Richard 
Welch  hired  eight  foreigners  to  serve  in  Captain 
Oliver  Cummings'  company  during  the  war.  The 
following  Dunstable  men  were  also  drafted:  . 
"  1st  time.  Jonathan  Fletcher,  Samuel  Taylor, 
Benjamin  Jaquith,  James  Perham,  Joseph  Park- 
hurst, Jonathan  Proctor,  Samuel  Butterfield,  Ed- 
ward Kendall.  2d  time.  D.  Fletcher,  Oliver 
Cummings.  3d  time.  Jacob  Kendall,  Temple 
Kendall,  Abraham  Kendall,  Leonard  Butter- 
field." 

As  tliere  were  several  tories  in  town.  Lieutenant 
Natlianiel  Holden  was  chosen,  September  11, 1777, 
*'  to  procure  and  lay  before  .y*  court  evidence  y* 
might  be  had  of  y*  Enimical  disposition  of  any  of 
this  town  that  may  be  complained  of.*' 

The  following  men  were  hired  and  paid  by  the 
second  parish  for  a  term  of  service  in  1777-78: 
Amos  Taylor,  William  Davis,  John  Proctor,  Oliver 
Cummings,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan  French  of  Dun- 
stable ;  Jonas  Whiting,  Simeon  Stevens,  Isaac 
Steame,  and  Josiah  Wright  of  Billerica;  Samuel 
Parker  of  Pepperell;  and  Jonathan  Dickinson  of 
Charlestown.  These  men  served  in  various  com- 
panies. 

The  women  of  Dunstable  were  not  less  patriotic 
than  the  men ;  and  while  their  husbands  and 
brothers  were  absent  in  the  armv,  attended  to  the 
work  on  tlie  farms,  and  prepared  clothing,  not  oidy 
for  their  families,  but  also  for  the  soldiers.  The 
second  parish  voted,  February  15, 1779,  £  100  "  for 
the  support  of  the  Persons  this  Parish  have  hired 
to  Engag  into  Continental  Anny.^' 
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At  the  first  gubernatorial  election  under  the  new 
stiite  constitution,  held  September  4,  1780,  Dun- 
stable ca3t  sixteen  votes  for  John  Hancock  and 
three  for  James  Bowdoin,  as  governor.  Many 
voters  were  absent  in  the  annv.  The  town  fur- 
nished  this  year  7,500  ix)unds  of  beef  for  the 
soldiers.  In  March,  17S1,  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Perham,  Josiah  Blodgett,  Jr.,  and  Abel  Colbum, 
were  chosen  a  committee  of  correspondence,  and  in 
April  following  the  town  voted  4,460  pounds  of 
beef  and  £120  in  silver  for  the  army. 

The  news  of  jieace  in  1783  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  The  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  the  town  gradually  assumed  its 
wonted  prosperity.  Though  heavily  burdened  .by 
the  demands  of  the  war,  the  town  did  not  fail  to 
support  its  pubUc  schools  and  religious  institution. 
It  had  no  settled  minister,  but  the  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Bev.  John  Strickknd,  the  Bev.  Phin- 
eas  Wright  (H.  C.  1772),  and  other  clergymen. 
In  1785  the  town  raised  £40  for  schools,  and 
"  voted  and  chose  Mr.  John  Chaney,  Jr.,  to  Lead  in 
Singing  in  Publick  worship."  The  school-teachers 
in  the  year  following  were  John  Blodgett,  Joseph 
Butterfield,  Jr.,  and  wife,  Susannah  Bancroft,  Eliza- 
beth Swallow,  Joseph  Dix,  Bachel  Fletcher,  and 
Elizabeth  Powers.  Overseers  of  the  poor  were  for 
the  first  time  elected,  and  Solomon  Pollard  was 
chosen  "  Deer  reeve.'^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Fletcher,  Leonard  Parkhurst,  Isaac  Ken- 
dall, and  Nathaniel  Cummings  left  town  for  the 
suppression  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  and  after  a  long 
and  wearisome  journey  returned  home  at  the  end 
of  March.      • 

An  effort  was  made  this  year-  towards  the  union 
of  the  two  parishes ;  but  a  donation  made  January 
7,  1789,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  [Tyug]  Winslow  for  the 
support  of  a  minister  and  a  grammar  school,  with 
the  proviso  that  "  y*  town  repair  y*  east  meeting- 
house," and  aUo  that  "  a  convenient  house  for  a 
gmmmar  school  be  built  within  a  year,  as  near  the 
said  meeting-house  as  the  grounds  will  admit," 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  scheme,  and  on 
the'22d  of  June  following,  what  is  now  Tyngs- 
borough  was  incorporated  as  a  district.  It  was 
voted  then  by  the  town,  August  10,  that  a  school- 
house  should  be  built  "  on  the  great  road  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  according  to  pay  and 
travel "  ;  and  also  tliat  "  the  meeting-house  should 
be  removed  to  within  30  rods  of  the  school-house." 
''  Brother  Zebedee  KendalL"  was  appointed  by  the 


church,  October  22,  to  ''Bead  the  Psalm — •& 
vars  at  a  time.'' 

Tlie  meeting-house  was  removed  to  the  centre  of 
Dunstable  in  1791,  and  dedicated  October  2, 1793^ 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Bullard  of  Pepperell  preaching  the 
sermon.  Tliis  year  about  twenty  families  of  Gro- 
ton  living  at  Unquetynasset  were  set  off  to  Dun- 
stable, rendering  the  boundary  line  between  these 
to^vns  verv  circuitous. 

The  Bev.  Joshua  Heywood  was  ordained  as  the 
second  pastor  of  the  church  June  5, 1799,  the  Bev. 
John  Bruce  preaching  the  sermon.  Mr.  Heywood's 
salary  was  fixed  at  $266.66  per  annum,  and  his 
"settlement"  was  $333.  The  popnlatioQ  of  the 
town  in  1800  was  four  hundred,  and  eighty-five, 
and  health,  hard  work,  and  competence  prevailed. 
In  1803  the  town  voted  $40  for  purchasing  a  set 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  also-  $30  for  a  sing- 
ing-school. About  this  time  the  bass-viol,  under 
strong  opposition,  was  introduced  into  the  church. 
In  1810  the  population  of  the  town  was  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five.  Captain  Jonas  Kendall  was 
the  commander  of  the  militia  company. 

As  by  the  state  law  of  1811  any  person  was 
allowed  to  pay  his  church  rate  to  whate\'er  religions 
denomination  he  should  prefer,  Mr.  Heyirood  gen- 
erously proposed  to  relinquish  as  much  of  his 
salary  as  any  persons  leaving  his  society  might 
have  previously  paid.  This  offer  ser\'ed  to  endear 
him  to  his  people,  and  probably  but  few  left  his 
ministrations. 

The  following  soldiers  from  this  town  served  in 
the  War  of  1812,  Jesse  Blood,  Oliver  Gilson,  Abel 
Johnson,  Benjamin  Wetherbee,  John  Pratt,  Nathan 
Proctor,  Henry  Woods,  Peter  Kendall,  Xehemiah 
Gilson,  Noah  Woods,  Isaac  Gilson,  Jonatlian  Wood- 
ward, Jr.,  Jonathan  Swallow,  Jr.,  Samuel  Kendall^ 
Jonathan  Emerson,  and  Benjamin  Parker.  The  two 
last  named  died  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  Or- 
derly Sergeant  John  Woodward,  Jr.,  also  died  at 
the  same  i)Iace,  September  4,  1813,  and  a  sermqn 
commemorating  his  virtues  was  preached  at  Dun- 
stable, October  24  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Heywood.  It  was  subsequently  published. 
A  cenotaph  in  the  Central  Cemetery,  Dunstable, 
bears  this  inscription:  — 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Woodward,  Jr.,  who  died 
Sept.  4,  1813,  aged  23  years. 

r 

"  Snckctt's  Harbor  is  the  place 
Where  mT  body  lies  at  rest ; 
There  at  rest  it  must  remain. 
Till  the  dead  are  raised  again." 
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The  spotted  fever  was  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
town  this  year.     About^  twenty  persons  died  of  it. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Heywood  died,  greatly  la- 
mented, November  11,  1814.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1795,  married  Lydia  French  of 
Boston,  January  27,  1800,  and  labored  success- 
fully amongst  his  people.  He  was  tall  and  digni- 
fied in  person,  courteous  in  manner,  and  faithful 
in  his  duties  both  as  a  pastor  and  a  citizen. 

A  Universalist  society  was*  formed  in  1818,  of 
which  Edmund  Page,  Esq.,  was  annually  chosen* 
clerk  until  18^8.  Among  the  clergymen  who 
oiRciated  here  were  tlie  Bev.  Hosea  Ballon,  Bev. 
Paul  Dean,  Rev.  Sebastian  and  Rev.  Russell 
Streeter,  Rev.  Thomas  Wliittemore,  D.  D.,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer,  D.  D.  In  1820  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  384. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1822,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Howe  Tolman,  who  had  been  preaching  in  Dunsta- 
ble a  part  of  the  time  for  three  years  previous,  was 
installed  over  the  Orthodox  church,  which  then 
Goiisisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  five  members, 
and  Dedembeir  24  of  that  year  it  was  voted  to  sub- 
stitute Dr.  Samuel  Worcester*^  Waft^  and  Select 
HgmM  for  the  Pmlmn  and  Hymn%  of  Dr.  Watts. 
Several  musical  instruments,  as  the  bass-viol,  vio- 
lin, and  clarinet,  were  now  used  to  assist  the  choir 
in  singing. 

In  1826  the  sum  of  $300  was  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

After  a  faithful  ministry  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tolman 
was,  for  want  of  adequate  support,  dismissed  Jan- 
uary 28,  1829.  On  the  13th  of  February  of  this 
year  a  post-office  was  established  here,  and  Josiah 
Cummings,  Jr.,  appointed  postmaster.  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  393. 

In  the  year  following  the  Evangelical  Church 
erected  tlie  present  meeting-house,  which  was  dedi- 
cated December  21,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev. 
Eldad  W.  Goodman  was  installed  as  pastor.  De- 
cember 29  the  First  Parish  was  legally  reoi^nized, 
and  Temple  Kendall  was  annually  chosen  clerk 
until  1843,  when  the  records  terminate.  Venus 
Pitman,  a  colored  woman,  said  to  have  been  the 
last  representative  of  those  persons  once  held  as 
slaves  in  Dunstable,  died  here  March  16,  1833. 

On  the  morning  of  January  4,  1833,  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  40"  below  zero ;  this  is  the  lowest  point 
it  is  known  to  liave  reached  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  ^fr.  Goodman  was  dismissed  from  his 
pastorate  on  the  23th  of  August,  and  his  departure 
was  greatly  regretted  by  his  [leople.     He  was  suc- 


ceeded in  the  pastorate,  March  15, 1837,  by  the 
Rev.  Levi  Brigham. 

The  population  in  1840  was  60S,  and  the  town 
valuation  ^191,314.  On  the  e4th  of  December  of 
this  year  Mr.  Jonatlian  Woodward  died,  at  the  re- 
markable age  of  101  years,  7  months,  and  13  days. 
He  was  a  worthy  citizen,  and  a  sermon  was  preached 
at  his  funeral  in  commemoration  of  his  virtues. 
In  1842  the  town  was  entirely  free  from  debt,  and 
nothing  at  this  period  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
"  even  tenor  of  its  way.*'  The  schools  were  mostly 
taught  by  young  ladies,  and  a  picnic  or  boating  ex- 
cursion in  the  sunmier,  a  sleighride,  singing-school, 
or  ball  in  the  winter,  were  the  chief  amusements 
of  the  people. 

The  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  was  opened 
through  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  December  18, 
1848;'  but  it  has  never  been  of  much  service 
to  the  place.  In  1830  the  town  contained  590 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  men  then  liable  to 
do  military  duty  was  sixty-one.  After  a  faithful 
and  efficient  ministry,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham  was, 
at  his  own  request,  dismissed  March  21  of  this  year; 
and  on  the  5th  of  September  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Darwin  Adams  (Dartmouth  College,  1824), 
son  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.,  who 
wrote  so  many  text-books  for  the  public  schools.  In 
1836  the  two  storekee{)ers  were  William  Dunn  and 
Liberty  C.  Raymond,  and  a  hotel,  owned  by  Peter 
Kendall,  was  doing  a  very  good  business  at  a  min- 
eral spring  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Massa- 
poag  Pond,  llie  Rev.  Darwin  Adams,  an  excel- 
laut  minister,  was  dismissed  September  22,  1857,. 
and  now  resides  in  Groton.  He  was  followed  in 
the  pastorate  by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Jackson 
(Dartmouth  College,  1831),  who  was  installed 
November  2,  1859.  In  1860  the  population  was 
487,  of  whom  eighty  were  farmers,  four  were 
merchants,  and  five  were  school-teachers. 

Tlie  old  church  was  reduced  to  ashes  on  the* 
8th  of  October,  1863.  The  only  ministers  who 
preached  in  it  permanently  after  the  division  of 
the  society  were  the  Rev.  Russell  Streeter,  Rev. 
Hiram  Beckwith,  Rev.  Josiah  Oilman,  and  Rev. 
William  Hooper,  who  were  all  liberal  and  popular 
preachers. 

The  town  of  Dunstable  furnished  sixty-four  men 
for  the  late  war,  of  whom  nine  were  killed  or  died 
in  the  service.  It  paid  $3,100  for  bounties.  It 
had  no  commissioned  officers  in  the  war.  Five 
of  its  men  enlisted  in  other  towns. 

In  1865  the  town  had  90  farms,  1,540  apple- 
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trees,  157  sheep,  113  horses,  392  milch  cows,  and 
the  value  of  milk  sold  amiually  was  §8,998. 

The  Rev.  ?ilr.  Jackson  was  dismissed  from  his 
pastorate,  at  his  own  request,  November  13,  1867, 
and  is  now  settled  at  Brentwood,  N.  H. 

The  Bev.  Edward  P.  Kingsbury  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  church  November  28,  1869.  The 
town  appropriated  this  year  for  its  public  schools 
the  sum  of  $800.  Tlie  population  in  1870  was 
471,  and  of  tliese,  128  were  legal  voters.  The 
health  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kingsbury  declining,  he 
retired  from  his  pastorate  Marcli  12,  1871,  and 
died  two  weeks  later,  much  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  Bev.  Charles  Bockwell,  though 
not  installed,  was  the  pastor  from  May  4,  1871, 
till  May  1,  1873.  The  valuation  of  the  town  in 
1872  was  §326,152.22.  The  Bev.  Franklin  D. 
Austin  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit,  July  1, 
1873,  and  still  continues  in  that  office.  The  lib- 
eral sum  of  §900  was  appropriated  this  year  for 
tlie  support  of  tlie  public  schools,  which  are  now 
taught  altogether  by  young  ladies. 

The  Nashua,  Acton,  and  Boston  Bailroad,  follow- 
ing the  line  pf  the  Salmon  Brook,  \ras  opened 
through  the  town  in  June,  1873,  and  on  the  17th 
of  September  of  this  year  the  town  observed  the 
bicentennial  aimiversary  of  its  incorporation.  The 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  George  B.  Lor- 
ing,  and  lias  been  published.  Tlie  day  was  fair,  the 
concourse  of  people  large,  the  collation  fine,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Molly  (Cummings)  Fletcher,  and  grandson  of  Dea- 


con Joseph  Fletcher,  was  bom  in  the  nortlivest 
part  of  Dunstable,  November  22,  1784,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1808,  studied 
law,  and,  in  1811,  engaged  in  his  profession  at 
Lyndon,  Vt.  He  held  various  state  offices,  and 
was  a  Bepresentative  in  Congress  from  1837  to 
1841.  He  was  a  good  lawyer  and  an  able  states- 
man. He  married  Miss  Abigail  Stone  in  1812, 
and  died,  greatly  respected,  October  19,  1842.  A 
briet  memoir  of  him  was  published  in  1843  by 
Isaac  F.  Bedfield. 

Amos  Kendall,  son  of  t>eacon  Zebedee  and  litolly 
(Dakin)  Kendall,  was  bom  in  the  northerly  part 
of  Dunstable,  near  Salmon  Brook,  August  16, 
1787.  He  was  early  made  acquainted  with  hard 
work  on  his  father's  farm ;  but,  employing  many 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  study,  he  made  such  prog- 
ress in  learning  that  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
have  a  collegiate  education,  and  he  was  therefore 
sent  to  Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1811.  He 
studied  law,  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he ;  be- 
came the  editor  of  The  Argui  at  Frai|kfort,|  ad- 
vocating the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency.  By  him  he  was  appointed,  in  1829, 
fourth  auditor  of  tlie  United.  States  Treasury,  and 
from  1835  to  1840  he  held  the  office  of  post- 
master-general, introducing  many  reforms  into  the 
department.  He  w^  a  man  of  great  executive 
ability,  of  sterling  integrity,  and  of  active  benevo- 
lence. He  died  November  12,  1869,  leaving  an 
interesting  autobiography  which  has  since  been 
published  by  his  son-in-law. 
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{HE  town  of  Everett,  named  ia 
honor  of  Edirard  Everett,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Iklalden, 
known  as  South  ]^alden,  and 
was  incorporated  March  9, 
1870.  On  the  south  it  is 
separated  from  Somerville  and 
the  Chariest  own  District  of 
3  Boston  by  the  Mystic  River, 
'~  except  at  the  bridge,  where  a 
section  of  Boston  territory 
embracing  the  Charlestown  poor-house  and  grounds 
extends  a  short  distance  north  of  the  river.  On 
the  west  is  the  town  of  Medford,  separated  by 
Maiden  Biver,  on  the  north  the  town  of  ^ralden, 
and  on  the  east  the  town  of  Severe  and  the  city 
of  Chelsea.  Everett  contained  at  the  time  of  its 
iacorfioration  an  area  of  2,473  acres,  which  was  in 
1875  diminished  by  the  annexation  to  Medford  of 
the  territoiy  west  of  Maiden  River,  embracing  about 
200  acres,  leaving  the  present  area  of  Everett  about 
2,273  acres.  The  distance  of  Everett  post-office 
from  the  city  hall,  Boston,  is  about  three  miles. 
Everett  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  having 
ready  communication  with  Boston  bnlh  by  tlie 
main  line  and  the  Saugus  Branch.  Tlie  Middlesex 
Street  Railway  also  passes  through  the  westerly, 
central,  and  soutliwesterly  parts  of  the  town,  land- 
ing passengers  in  Boston  within  forty-tive  minutes 
from  the  lime  of  leaving  Everett  Sijuare.  There 
are,  besides  the  centre,  three  viltnges,  or  clusters 
of  residences,  known  as  Mystic  Village  in  tlie  south- 
west, Glendale  in  the  northenst,  and  Mount  Wash- 
ington in  the  east,  the  latter  communicating  with 
Boston  more  naturally  by  way  of  Chelsea. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  section  dates  from 
about  the  year  1630,  when  Maiden  ivas  a  part  of 
Charlestown  called  Mystic  Side.  Among  the  ear- 
liest settlers,  if  not  the  earliest,  were  tlie  Bucknam 
fiimily,  who  formeily  occupied  nhat  in  more  recent 
times  was  known  as  the  old  Swan  House  on  Buck- 
nam (erroneously  called  Buckman)  Street.  An- 
other early  settler  was  Thomas  Wliittemore,  who 


settled  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  near 
Clielsea  as  early  as  1645.  Several  descendants  of 
both  famOies  still  live  in  Everett.  There  are  a 
few  residences  still  remaining  which  belong  to  a 
period  little  if  any  later  than  these  settlements, 

Tlie  main  part  of  Maiden  was  separated  from 
Cliarlestown  in  1649,  bat  the  southerly  portion  was 
not  annexed  to  Maiden  until  17£1.  Long  before 
its  separation  from  the  parent  town  in  1870,  Soutli 
Maiden  formed  in  many  respects  a  distinct  com- 
monity.  The  great  swamp  which  extends  from 
Chelsea  line  westerly  just  beyond  the  present  north- 
erly boundary  of  Everett  broke  the  continuity  of 
the  habitable  territory,  except  along  a  strip  of  land 
about  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  the  swamp  on 
the  east  to  the  mar^h  on  the  west.  This  territo- 
rial isolation  of  South  Maiden  early  induced  efforts 
to  obtain  a  distinct  corporate  existence.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  location  of  a  new  meeting- 
house erected  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  in 

1730,  the  people  of  South  Maiden  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  separation,  and,  on  the 
13tli  of  September  in  that  year,  held  their  first 
meeting  for  uorship.  Jonathan  Sargeant,  some  of 
wiiose  descendants  still  live  in  Everett,  gave  a  lot 
of  land  for  a  meeting-house  on  Belmont,  formerly 
called  Nebon's  Hill,  on  ^e  east  comer  of-  Broad- 
wjy  and  High  Street  as  now  laid  out,  his  deed 
bearing  date  August  6,  1731.  There  was  no  road 
leading  to  the  spot  at  that  time.  A  house  of  wor- 
ship appears  to  have  been  erected  on  this  lot  in 

1731.  In  1733  an  effort  was  made  to  have  South 
Maiden  incorporated  as  a  distinct  township  or  pre- 
cinct, and  after  several  yeare  the  effort  proved 
successful,  the  South  Precinct  in  Maiden  being  in- 
corporated in  1737.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1734, 
a  council  of  three  churches  had  embodied  the  South 
Churoh  with  sixteen  male  members.  For  some 
year?  the  South  I^irish  appeara  to  have  gained  in 
numben  and  strength,  and,-  in  1752,  declined  ft 
reunion  with  the  Xorth  Parish,  which  in  its  turn, 
in  1758,  declined  similar  overtures  from  tbe  South 
Parish  for  a  partial  union  of  interests. 
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There  appears  to  have  been  some  disaffection 
growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  South  Parisli 
to  unite  with  the  North,  and  the  interests  of  the 
former  soon  after  this  began  to  languish.  In 
1766  they  were  so  far  reduced  in  circumstances 
as  to  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  parsonage 
house  and  land  (more  recently  known  as  the  Sar- 
geant-Popkin  estate)  to  tlie  Bev.  Eliakim  WiUis  in 
return  for  pastoral  services  to  be  rendered  by  him. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  terra  for  which  he  was 
to  serve  in  exchange  for  the  parsonage,  the  [larish 
being  still  unable  to  pay  a  regular  salary,  Mr. 
Willis,  in  1770,  consented  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  ministrj'  for  a  free  contribution  from  Sabbath 
to*  Sabbath.  During  the  Bevolution  the  parish 
appears  to  have  become  nearly  extinct,  no  record 
of  any  proceedings  being  made  from  1775  to  1787, 
when  the  addition  of  some  fourteen  or  more  influen- 
tial members  who  liad  left  the  North  Parish  on 
account  of  disaffection  with  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson, 
then  settled  there,  revived  for  the  time  the  declin- 
ing fortunes  of  the  South  Parish.  Tlie  old  church 
on  the  hill  was  repaired,  and  began  to  wear  a  less 
desolate  aspect.  On  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Judson 
from  the  North  Parish,  in  1791,  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  parishes,  which 
was  effected  by  act  of  the  legislature  passed  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1792,  after  a  separation  of  about;  fifty- 
five  years.  The  successive  pastors  of  the  South 
Church  were  Rev.  Josq)h  Stinipson,  from  Septem- 
ber 24j,  1735,  to  1744;  Rev.  Aaron  Cleavelaud, 
May  23,  1747,  to  November  23,  1750;  and  Rev. 
Eliakim  Willis,  from  February  20,  1752,  to  Feb- 
ruary  23,  1792;  after  which  Mr.  Willis  became  the 
pastor  of  the  reunited  parish,  and  so  remained 
until. his  death,  which  occurred  March  14,  1801, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  excellent  character,  exalted  piety,  and  unself- 
ishly devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After 
the  reunion  of  tlietwo  parishes  the  old  meeting- 
house continued  to  be  used  for  occasional  religious 
services  until  near  1800,  when  it  was  sold,  and  the 
funds  given  to  the  South  School  District,  then  just 
established. 

The  educational  advantages  of  South  Maiden  in 
early  times  were  quite  limited.  The  first  men- 
tion made  of.  any  school  kept  in  this  section  is 
found  in  a  vote  of  tlie  town  of  Maiden  in  1710, 
that  the  school  be  kept  *'  one  quarter  in  y*  south- 
wardly end"  of  the  town.  In  1737  the  term  of 
sclK)oling  was  increased  to  six  months.  The  first 
mention  of  a  school-house  in   South  Maiden  is 
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under  date  of  March  3, 1739,  when,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  South  Precinct,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
record,  "  a  vote  was  called  for  to  see  if  y*  Pr^ 
would  finish  y*  school  house,  and  y*  vote  pased 
in  y*  negitive,''  indicating  the  need  as  well  as  the 
recent  erection  of  the  school-house.  For  a  cen* 
tury  or  more  schools  were  maintained  in  only  three 
sections  of  the  town,  one  in  the  northern  (Melrose) , 
one  in  the  central,  and  one  in  the  southern  part 
(Everett).  The  increase  of  population  was  very 
gradual.  In  1737,  when  the  South  Precinct  was 
incorporated,  the  entire  town  contained  about  210 
polls,  indicating  a  population  of  from  900  to  1,000. 
In  1790  it  had  reached  only  1,033,  and  in  1800, 
only  1,059.  Judging  by  the  proportions  obtaining 
in  recent  years.  South  Maiden  had  between  one 
fourth  and  one  fifth  of  these  numbers.  Previous 
to  the  erectipn  of  the  Cliarles  River  and  Maiden 
bridges,  in  1786  and  1788,  the  latter  at  the  place 
formerly  known  as  Penny  Ferry,  the  growth  of 
population  was  retarded  by  the  want  of  convenient 
means  of  reaching.  Boston.  A  new  era  appears  to 
have  commenced  with  the  present  century. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  May  6,  1799,  the  towil 
was  divided  mto  school  districts,  the  South  Dis- 
trict corres}X)ndiug  very  nearly  with  the  present 
town  of  Everett.  The  old  school-house  was  pur« 
chased  of  the  proprietors  by  the  town,  and  sold  for 
§  35,  it  having  previously  been  private  property. 
In  tlie  year  1800  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased  for 
§  20  on  Belmont  Hill,  at  the  north  comer  of  Broad* 
way  and  Hancock  Street  as  now  laid  out,  and  *a 
new  school-house  erected  by  the  town  on  the  same, 
the  building  and  land  costing  about  $  300.  The 
•whole  sum  raised  in  the  year  1801  for  the  school 
expenses  of  the  entire  town,  then  including  Maiden, 
Melrose,  and  Everett,  was  $420,  of  mhich  the 
proportion  of  the  South  District  was  probably  less 
than  $  100.  In  1812  the  appropriation  for  schools 
had  risen  to  §  800,  and  in  1842  to  §  2,000.  Tlie 
sum  allotted  to  the  South  District  in  1839  was 
$641.37.  The  number  of  houses  iu; the  district* 
in  1842  had  increased  to  88  against  52  in  1828, 
while  the  number  of  families  in  1842  was  105/ 
indicating  a  population  of  525.  It  was,  tlftrefore, 
deemed  advisable  to  divide  the  district,  the  terri* 
tory  occupying  the  slope  towards  the  Mystic  River 
being  set  otV  as  the  Southwest  School  District 
The  remaining  portion  retained  the  old  district 
name  and  property,  and  removed  the  old  building 
to  the  present  site  of  the  Glendale  school-house,  - 
bought  in  the  same  year.     In  1854  the  old  build** 
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;iD^was  removed  from  it9<lie]r,sitey  and  the  pres- 
ent Glendale  SchooUhouse  erected.  The  South- 
west District  purchased,  iu  184£y  the  present  site 
of  the  Centre  ScliooUhouse  in  Everett,  and  erected 
a  school  building  whicli  was  burned  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  February,  27,  1846.  In  the  same 
year  the  district  erected  a  new  and  larger  edifice, 
whieh  was  remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1871.  This 
building  \ras  in  turn  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  morning  of  November  7,  1875,  but  was  re- 
stored and  is  still  standing.  In  1S53  the  toMii  of 
Maiden  abolished  the  school-district  system,  and 
tlie  schools  of  the  South  and- Southwest  districts 
were  withdrawn  from  local  control.  The  school 
appropriation  in  1852  was  §  4,000,  of  which  the 
South  and  Southwest  districts  liad  $  1,186.56. 
In  1866  the  Ferry  Street  and  Thomdike  school- 
houses  were  erected,  and  a  primary. school  was 
opened  in  each  in  the  spring  of  1867.  The 
Hanoock  Street  School-house  (sold  in  1874)  was 
erected  in  1868,  and  a  primary  school  was  opened 
in  it  in  the  spring  of  1S69. 

After  the  reunion  of  tlie  Nortli  and  South  par- 
ishes in  1792  there  api)ears  to  have  been  for  about 
half  a  century  no  local  place  of  worship.  In  1847 
South  Maiden  again  commenced  to  liave  a  distinct 
religious  history,  a  Sunday  school  being  opened  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  in  tliat  year,  by  several 
members  of  different  evangelical  denominations. 
In  the  following  autumn  arrangements  for  preach- 
ing were  made,  to  continue  for  six  montlis.  The 
services  were  held  iu  the  school-house  of  the  South- 
west District,  which  was  first  ojiened  for  tliis  pur- 
pose December  19,  1847.  On  the  16th  of  March, 
1848,  at  a  council  of  Orthodox  churches,  the  Win- 
tfarop  Congregational  Church  was  recognized,  with 
twenty-four  constituent  members.  In  1849  Bev. 
Francis  G.  Pratt  became  pastor  of  the  church,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  April  13,  1858. 
During  his  ministry,  in  1852,  the  present  house  of 
worship  on  Broadwdy,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  was  erected,  the 
first  service  being  held  there  December  12,  1852. 
Mr.  Pratt  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Cruik- 
shanks,'  .who  remained  less  tlian  one  year.  A 
schism  arose  on  account  of  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Cniikshanks,  and  a  portion  of  the  members  left, 
and  formed  a  new  church  known  as  the  Cha))el 
Congregational  Church,  on  Cottage  Street,  of  which 
Eev.  L.  H.  Angier  was  pastor.  This  church  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  about  two  years,  wlien,  in  Oc- 
tober^ 1861,  both  disbanded  and  reunited  as  the 


South  Maiden  (now  Everett)  Congr^tional 
Church.  The  successive  pastors  <  from  the  time  of 
the  reu9ion  have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  Oliver 
Brown,  from  April  6, 1862,  to  February  26,  1864.; 
Rev.  David  M.  Bean,  from  June  28,  1864,  to 
November  24,.  1868;  Rev.  Albert  Bryant,  from 
March  25,  1869,  to  May  18,  1874;  Rev.  Webster 
Hazlewood,  from  January,  1875,  to  May  4,  1S76; 
Rev.  William  H.  Bolster,  from  August  1, 1876,  to 
the  present  time.  The  church  has  been  served  in 
tlie  ministry  by  four  pastors  and  three  acting  pas- 
tors. The  membership  has  now  risen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven,  with  two  hundred  and 
seventy  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  society  has 
raised  for  its  expenses  during  the  thirty-one  years 
of  its  existence  $67,000,  besides  Uie  cost  of 
building. 

For  about  seventeen  years  the  Congr^ational- 
ists  constituted  the  only  religious  society  in  South 
Maiden.  In  the  meanwhile  this  section  was  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  material 
prosperity.  The  means  of  communication  with 
Boston  were  improved  by  the  opening  of  the 
main  line  and  the  Saugus  Branch  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  in  1854,  and  of  the  Middlesex  Street 
Railwa}",  July  19,  1858.  A  great  impetus  wa^ 
given  to  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth,  the 
former  rising  from  1,087  in  1854,  to  1,547  in  1860, 
and  1,986  in  1867 ;  the  latter,  according  to  the 
assessors'  valuation,  not  including  estates  of  non- 
residents, increasing  from  §779,125  in  1854,  to 
3910,675  in  1860,  and  §  1,104,498  in  1867.  Li 
1847,  1848,  1856,  and  1857  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  have  South  Maiden  incorporated  as 
a  separate  township. 

A  second  religious  society,  the  Universalist,  was 
formed  in  1865.  As  nearly  as  can  be.  ascertained, 
religious  services  began  to  be  held  in  1864 ;  but  the 
earliest  record  extant  of  any  meeting  for  business 
is  under  date  of  March  28,  1865,  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  employ  Rev.  B.  £.  Russ  of  Somerville  to 
supply  the  pulpit  for  a  year.  Religious  services 
and  a  Sunday  school  have  ever  since  been  main- 
tained. Until  1872  meetings  were  held  in  Badger's 
Hall.  In  May,  1871,  steps  were  taken  to  raise 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  1871,  about  $3,000  having 
been  subscribed,  it  was  decided  to  commence  build- 
ing. The  comer-stone  of  the  cliapel  at  the  junction 
of  Summer  Street  and  Broadway  was  laid  May  14, 
1872,  and  the  first  service  held  in  the  vestry  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  June.     Tlie  completed  edifice 
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was  dedicated  Wednesday^  September  25,  1872^ 
and  the  first  regukr  service  in  the  main  audience- 
room  was  held  on  the  Sunday  following.  The 
whole  building,  finished  and  funUshed,  itith  the 
land  on  which  it  stands,  cost  about  $10,000,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred. 
Eighty  or  ninety  families  are  connected  with  tlie 
society,  and  the  Sunday  school  numbers  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  Tlie  society  has  never  had  a  pastor,  but 
has  secured  various  neighboring  clergymen  to  sup- 
ply its  pulpit,  the  principal  of  whom  liave  been 
Rev.  W.  H.  Cudworth  of  East  Boston,  Eev.  A.  J. 
Canfield  of  Chelsea,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Rider,  for- 
merly of  Arlington,  now  of  Maiden. 

A  third  religious  society,  the  Glendale  Christian 
Union,  grew  out  of  a  Sunday  school  established  in 
Glendale  in  1867,  and  was  organized  January  1, 
1870,  with  twelve  members,  since  increased  to 
twenty-five,  with  a  Sunday  school  of  about  sixty. 

Among  the  imi)ortaiit  societies  which  began  be- 
fore the  incorporation  of  Everett  is  the  Palestine 
Lodge  of  Freemasons.  Fourteen  members  of  Mt. 
Yemon  Lodge  in  Maiden  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  and  form  a  new  lodge  in  South 
Maiden,  to  be  called  Palestine  Lodge,  obtained, 
December  8,  1868,  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Their  first  meeting  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  engine-house,  January  14, 
1869.  After  operating  a  year  under  the  dispen- 
sation, a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Loilge  on  the  8th  of  December,  1869.  They  re- 
moved to  their  present  quarters  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Masonic  Building,  on  the  comer  of  Chelsea 
Street  and  Broadway,  in  February,  1871.  Palestine 
Lodge  has  now  become  a  large  and  flourishing 
organization,  the  number  of  members  admitted,  to 
January,  1879,  being  one  hundred  and  two,  of  whom 
three  have  died. 

With  these  various  developments  of  local  bfe, 
the  tendencies  toward  an  independent  corporate 
existence  gained  fresh  momentum.  Agitation  for 
this  end  again  commenced  in  tlie  autumn  of  1867. 
The  sentiment  of  South  Maiden  had  become 
nearly  unanimous  for  separation.  After  one  of  the 
hottest  and  most  protracted  contests  on  record, 
in  the  legislatures  of  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  the 
movement,  on  the  seventh  trial  within  twentv-fivc 
years,  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  When, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1870,  the  bill  incorporating 
the  new  town  was  signed  by  the  governor,  there 
was  great'  rejoicing  in  Everett.    The  people  gath- 


ered in  the  public  square  and  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Congregationiil  Church.  Speeches  of  congratula- 
tion were  delivered,  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guna 
fired,  and  such  a  demonstration  made  as  was  never 
before  known  in  the  place  by  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. In  May  the  organization  of  the  new  town 
was  appropriately  celebrated.  Six  hundred  per- 
sons sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  rejmst  under  a 
lai^  tent ;  letters  from  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  were  read,  and  after  a  short  address  of  wel- 
come and  congratulation  from  the  president  of  the 
day,  A.  H.  Evans,  interesting  s|)eeches  were  made 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tucker,  Rev.  Albert  Bryant, 
P.  A.  Collins,  A.  O.  Brewster,  and  others.  Among 
the  persons  specially  conspicuous  for  their  perse- 
vering efforts  in  obtaining  the  charter  of  the  new 
town  were  A.  H.  Evans,  Hawes  Atmood^  William 
Johnson,  A.  Waterman,  S.  H.  Kimball^  G.  S. 
Marshall,  H.  S.  Whitmore,  Columbus  Corey,  W.  E. 
Titcomb,  and  Tliomas  Leavitt 

The  first  town-meeting  for  the  election  of  the- 
various  town  officers  was  held  March  21,  1870,  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  Church,  where  all 
the  town-meetings  continued  to  be  held  for  the 
first  year  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  In- 
duced by  the  necessity  for  more  commodious  quar- 
ters, a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  tlie 
Masonic  order  in  1870  formed  themselves  into  a 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  Everett  Associates, 
and,  liaviiig  purcliased  the  lot  of  land  on  the  comer 
of  Broadway  (then  known  as  Charlestown  Street)- 
and  Chelsea  Street,  proceeded  to  erect  the  large 
wooden  edifice  known  as  the  Masonic  Building,  to 
which  an  addition  was  made  in  1872^.  Tlie  lower 
story  is  used  for  business  purposes,  contributing 
materially  to  the  prosjierity  of  the  town  \  the  second 
floor  for  a  public  hall  and  town  offices ;  tlie  third 
floor  by  the  various  secret  societies.  A  project  for 
a  town-hall  having  been  defeated,  the  town,  at  a 
meeting  held  January  11,  1871,  voted  to  lease  the 
hall  and  offices  for  town  purposes.  The  first  tonTi- 
mceting  in  Everett  Hall  was  held  March  28, 1871, 
where  all  subsecjuent  town-meetings  have  been  held. 

The  incor]K)ratioii  of  Everett  as  a  sejxirate  town 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  every  local  interest.  Tracts 
of  land  previously  unoccupied  were  opened  to  settle- 
ment, new  dwellings  erected,  streets  laid  out,  and 
improvements  of  all  kinds  inaugurated.  Witltin 
the  first  five  years  after  the  separation  from  Maiden 
the  number  of  dwellings,  which  was  414  in  1870, 
had  increased  to  770,  or  eighty-six  per  cent,  while 
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th^  population  inctmaed  from  2^£20  in  1870  to 
3,65^1  in  1875^  the  valuation  rising  in  the  same 
time  from  Sl,736,:i79  to  $4,404,650.  The  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  was  very  rapid,  and  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  maintained. 

Among  other  evidences  of  growth  was  the  for- 
mation of  two  additional  religious  societies  shortly 
after  the  incorporation  df  the  town.  The  fourth  in 
point  of  time  in  this  section  was  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  commenced  Mith  a  class* 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Ladd,  April  12, 

1870.  The  society  was  oi^nized  October  11, 1870, 
with  sixteen  members,  since  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four,  and  on  the  same  day  ground 
was  broken  for  their  chapel  on  Chelsea  Street.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  December  19,  1870,  and  the 
edifice  was  dedicated  May  24, 1871,  being  tlie  first 
permanent  house  of  worship  erected  since  tliat  of 
tlie  Congregationnlists  in  1852.  A  Sunday  school 
was  organized  May  28,  1871,  which  now  numbers 
about  two  hundred.  The  church  has  had  five  {xis- 
tots,  as  follows :  Rev.  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  from  Octo-* 
ber,  1870,  to  April,  1871 ;  Eev.  William  A.  Cheney, 
from  April,  1871,  to  April,  1872;  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Virgin,  from  April,  1872,  to  April,  1875  ;  Rev. 
Edward  P.  King,  from  April,  1875,  to  April,  1878 ; 
Eev.  Edward.  R.  Thomdike,  from  April,  1878,  to 
the  present  time.   A  parsonage  was  erected  in  1875. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Everett,  the  fifth 
religious  society  organized  in  what  is  now  Everett, 
commenced  with  a  preliminary  meeting  held  April 
5,  1871,  at  the  hotise  of  Deacon  Levi  Brown  on 
Broadway.  The  first  public  service  held  was  a 
prayer-meeting,  April  9,  1871,  at  Everett  Hall. 
A  Sunday  school  was  organized  on  the  same  day, 
now  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
The  church  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  June  8, 

1871,  with  thirty-two  members,  since  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-two.  Tlie  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  church  took  place  July  3,  1871.  Re- 
ligious services  were  for  several  years  held  at 
Everett  Hall.  In  October,  1873,  a  lot  of  land 
WHS  purchased  on  Broadway,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  a  chapel  was  erected  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  three  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  June  24,  1874,  and  the  edifice  was 
dedicated  September  22,  1874.  The  cost  of  land, 
building,  and  furnishing  was  about  $13,000.  The 
church  has  in  eight  years  raised  and  disbursed 
for  current  ex|)enses  and  benevolent  objects  about 
$11,000,  besides  about  §8,000  raised  and  ex- 
pended  in  erecting  the  cha^iel.     It  has  had  four 


pastors :  Biev.  William  6.  Smith,  from  February, 
1872,  to  May  1,1873;  Bev.  Francis  B.  Sleeper, 
from  September  1,  1874,  to  December  1,  1877; 
Bev.  William  F.  Stubbert,  D.  D.,  from  September, 
1878,  to  January,  1879;  Rev.  Lester  L.  Potter, 
from  April  1,  1879,  to  the  present  time. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  separation  upon  the 
educational  interests  of  Everett  have  been  very ' 
marked.  Additional  school  accommodations  in 
the  eastern  jiart  of  the  town  were  provided  by. 
finishing  the  upper  story  of  the  Ferry  Street 
School-house  and  openhig  there  a  grammar  school 
hi  the  autumn  of  1870,  which  three  years  later 
was  reduced  to  the  sub-grammar  grade.  In  the 
autumn  of  1870,  although  the  population  of  tlie 
town  had  not  reached  the  number  essential  to 
make  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school  obligatory, 
a  beginning  was  made  at  the  Centre  School-house 
with  a  class  of  sixteen,  of  whom  »five  graduated. 
The  school  began  and  has  continued  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  R.  A^  Bideout,  for  several  years 
principal  of  the  Centre  Grammar  School.  Tlie 
privileges  of  the  higli  school  have  been  enjoyed  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  different  pupils,  of  whom 
thirty-six  liave  graduated,  the  smallest  number 
graduating  being  two  in  1879,  and  the  largest, 
fifteen  in  1877.  Tlie  greatest  number  of  pupils 
reached  at  any  one  time  was  forty-three  in  the  fall 
of  1878.  In  the  thirteen  years  from  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Maiden  High  School  in  1857  to  1869 
inclusive,  only  fourteen  pupils  from  South  ^lalden 
graduated  from  tliat  institution,  being  twenty-two 
less  than  the  luimber  of  graduates  from  the  Ever- 
ett High  School  in  nine  years.  Everett  has  as  yet 
no  high  school  building  proper.  A  movement  in 
1871  to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  this  pur- 
pose having  unfortunately  been  defeated,  the  Cen- 
tre School-house  was  remodelled  and  refurnished 
with  improved  seats  and  desks,  which  liad  pre- 
viously been  of  an  antiquated  pattern.  Here  the' 
high  school  remained  until  1872,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  easterly  hall  on  the  third  floor  of  the. 
Masonic  Building,  whence,  in  1875,  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  quarters  on  Locust  Street. 

Prominent  among  the  reasons  urged  for  separa- 
tion from  the  town  of  Maiden  was  the  desire  to 
escape  from  the  burden  of  debt  incurred  by  the 
latter  for  the  introduction  of  water,  and  jiaiiis  were 
taken  to  insert  in  the  charter  a  clause  exempting 
Everett  from  any  liability  on  this  account.  Scarcely 
was  the  separation  accomplished,  however,  wlien 
the  necessity  of  an  adequate  water-supply  began  . 
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to  be  realized.  The  subject  was  first  brought  be- 
fore the  town  at  the  March  meeting  in  1871^  when 
a  committeaetwas  appbinted  on  whose  petition  the 
legislature  passed  an  act^  approved  April  19^  1871, 
authorizing  the  town  to  construct  the  necessacy 
works  for  the  introduction  of  water  to  connect 
with  either  Charlestown,  Maiden,  Medford,  or 
Melrose,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  raise  S50,000 
by  taxation  or  borrowing.  At  a  meeting  held 
June  29,  1871,  the  town  accepted  the  act,  and 
chose  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  A.  H. 
Evans,  W.  H.  Lounsbury,  Otis  Mcrriam,  A.  Wa- 
terman,  and  L.  P.  True,  to  procure  estimates  from 
different  sources  and  report  at  a  future  meeting 
what  was  the  best  plan.  This  committee  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  town  of  Maiden  and  the 
city  of  Charlestown,  and  received  from  the  latter 
proposals  for  supplying  Everett  with  water.  The 
town  of  Maiden  was  also  disposed  to  consider  the 
matter  favorably,  but  was  unable  to  act  without 
the  consent  of  Medford  and  MelrosCj  which  could 
not  then  be  obtained,  though  there  was  a  prospect 
of  favorable  action  at  an  early  day.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  September  5,  1871,  the  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  introducing  water  as  soon  as 
pmcticable,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  town 
voted  to  introduce  water,  and,  for  tliis  purpose,  to 
authorize  the  treasurer  to  issue  bonds  of  the  town 
to  the  amount  of  850,000,  running  twenty  years, 
at  six  per  cent.  The  committee  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  pipe  required  (nine  and  one  fourth 
miles),  with  twenty-five  gates  and  fifty  hydrants, 
could  be  laid  for  this  sum. 

A  contract  was  concluded  with  the  city  of 
Charlestown  on  the  5th  of  October,  1871,  for  fur- 
nishing water  on  very  onerous  terms,  that  city 
receiving  eighty-five  per  cent  of. the  water-rates 
collected,  besides  twenty-eight  dollars  for  every 
tliree  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  for  hydrants. 
A  contract  for  laying  pipes  was  concluded  with 
George  H.  Norman,  October  11,  1871,  and  about 
2:3,000  feet  of  pijDc  laid  before  the  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  cold  weather.  Tlie  original  estimate  of 
§50,000  having  proved  insufficieiit,  the  legislature, 
on  application  of  the  town,  authorized  a  further 
expenditure  of  §50,000,  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
or  borrowing.  The  town,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1872,  accepted  the  act,  and  authorized  a  furtlier 
issue  of  bonds,  like  those  already  issued,  to  the 
amount  of  §50,000.  As  soon  as  the  spring  opened 
work  recommenced,  and  was  carried  forward  with- 
out interruption  to  its  completion,  which  occupied 


about  two  months  and  a  half,  the  amount  of  pipe. 
laid  being  about  thirteen  miles,  or  three  and  three 
fourths  miles  more  than  tlie  original   estimate. 
Water  waa  introduced  May  1, 1872.     By  the  last 
report  of  the  Water  Commissioners  about  fourteen 
and  three  fourths  miles  of  pipe  had  been  laid,  with 
sixty-seven  hydrants  and  eighty-seven  gates.    Tlie 
amount  of  water-bonds  issued  and  outstanding 
was   §100,000,  the  interest   on  which,  paid  by  ; 
taxation,  has   reached  §37,020,  and  the  water- 
rates  collected  in  1878  amounted  to  §7,146.80, 
of  which  the  town  of  Everett  received  §l,072.0i^. 
Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  income  even  to 
meet  the  annual  outlay  on  the  works,  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  has  always  been  met  by  taxation, , 
as  the  principal  must  be  at  maturity,  even  if,  as 
is  ho))ed,  the  water  contract  should  be  so  modi-> 
fied  as  to  give  Everett  a  larger  per  cent  of  the« . 
income. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  to^m  in  population 
soon  demanded  a  further  enlargement  of  its  school 
accommodations.  This  demand  was  partly  met 
by  finishing  the  second  story  of  the  Tliomdike 
Street  School-house,  and  opening  a  sub-grammar 
school  there,  in  1873.  In  the  same  year  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  obtain  relief  oit  a  more, 
comprehensive  plan  by  erecting  two  new  school-' 
houses,  one  in  the  easterly,  the  otjier  in  the  nortli^ 
erly,  jiart  of  the  town.  Reiwrts  favorable  to  both 
were  obtained  from  committees  appointed  at  th^. 
annual  meeting  in  March.  The  latter  project  — 
after  an  appropriation  of  §11,000  liad  been  se- 
cured at  a  meeting  in  April,  a  building  committee 
chosen,  and  a  lot  of  land  bargained  or  —  was  de- 
feated by  a  reconsideration  at  an  adjourned  meethig,, 
and  the  former  was  even  more  summarily  strangled. 
Within  a  year  public  sentiment  had  so  completely 
changed  that  on  the  24-th  of  March,  1874,  the  sum 
of  8S,000  was  appropriated,  with  little  opposition, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town. 
With  this  sum,  increased  bv  81,461  from  the 
school  fund  and  other  sources  in  1S74,  and  about 
8 1,349  more  for  finishing  the  np|^r  story  in  1875, 
maki)ig  810,810  in  all,  the  land  was  purcliased, 
and  the  tnstefullv  constructed  edifice  on  Locust 
Street  erected.  Two  schools  of  the  sub-grammar 
and  primary  grades  were  opened  there  about  the 
1st  of  November,  1874. 

Among  the  great  public  improvements  of  the 
past  nine  years  should  be  mentioned  the  widening 
and   straightening   of   county   roads,  which   was 
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effected  parsoantto  an  order  of  the-  County  Com- 
missioners of  Ja!nuary  6,  1874.  The  work  was 
finally  completed  in  1875>  at  an  expense  for  con- 
struction and  land  damages  amounting  to  ^43,218, 
of  which  sum  the  county  paid  3G,i)00.  From  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  to  March  1, 1879,  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  $73,399  has  been  expended  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  streets  and  sidewalks, 
nuking  a  total  highway  expenditure  of  3116,017. 
The  improvement  in  this  particular  is  conspicu- 
ous to  all  who  take  ))ains  to  compare  the  present 
condition  of  tlie  streets  with  their  condition  in 
1870. 

In  1873  a  further  addition  was  made  to  the 
secret  societies  of  the  place  by  the  organization, 
March  18,  of  the  Everett  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
with  fifteen  charter  members.  Its  meetings  have 
always  been  held  in  the  Masonic  Buildhig.  The 
membership  at  the  fourth  anniversary  had  reached 
sixty-nine. 

There  was  also  for  several  years  a  lodge  of  Grood 
Templars,  which  accomplished  a  good  work  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  means  of  lectures  and 
otherwise.  It  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  though  the 
sentiment  of  the  place  continues  to  be,  as  it  has 
always  been,  strongly  in  favor  of  temperance. 

Besides  the  societies  alreadv  noticed,  the  follow- 
ing  have  been  recently  organized :  The  Knights  of 
Honor,  Columbia  Lodge,  organized  February  9, 
1877,  with  twenty-two  members,  present  member- 
ship sixty-one;  the  £oyal  Arcanum,  Palladium 
Council,  organized  March  22,  1879,  with  nineteen 
members,  with  a  present  membership  of  twenty- 
eight;  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  Court 
Benevolence,  organized  September  9,  1878,  w^ith 
twenty-nine  members,  with  a  present  membership 
of  twenty-six. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  large  Catholic  popula- 
tion residing  in  town,  but  not  liaving  any  local  place 
of  worship,  a  Koman  Catholic  Sunday-school  was 
opened  in  Everett  Hall,  in  June,  1876,  where  re- 
ligious services  were  held  for  a  year  awd  a  half. 
In  1877  a  lot  of  land  was  purclhised  at  tlie  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Mansfield  Place,  on  which  a 
chapel  was  at  once  erected.  The  vestry  was  finished 
ready  for  occupancy  about  January  1,  1878,  and 
has  since  been  used  for  religious  services  and  Sun- 
day-school. 

After  the  defeat  in  1873  of  the  movement  for  a 
new  school-house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  ^^lumber  until  1877.  An 
appropriation  was  secured  in  April,  1877.     A  lot 


of  land  was  purchased  on  Florence  Street,  on'whicb 
the  present  convenient  and  substantial  edifice  known 
as  the  Mount  Washington  School-house  was  erected. 
The  land,  building,  and  furnishing  cost  $6,804. 
The  schools  previously  kept  in  the  Ferry  Street 
School-house  were  transferred  to  the  new  building 
in  May,  1878,  and  have  shown  marked  improve- 
ment as  the  result  of  having  lai^r  rooms  and  a 
better  situation. 

Tlie  want  of  proper  accommodations  for  the 
high  school,  as  well  as  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  lower  grades  in  the  Centre,  has  been  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  town. 
A  town-meeting,  called  to  consider  the  subject  in 
July,  1878,  voted,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  to 
twenty-nine,  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  matter; 
but  more  favorable  action  is  confidently  antici- 
pated at  an  early  day. 

A  movement  for  establishing  a  public  library, 
though  talked  of  for  several  years,  first  took  defi- 
nite sliape  in  the  spring  of  1878,  in  an  effort  to 
induce  persons  interested  to  make  contributions  of 
books  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a  larger  collection. 
The  movement  was  organized  at  a  citizens'  meeting 
held  June  21,  1878,  when  a  board  of  five  directors 
was  chosen  (since  increased  to  nine),  under  whose 
management  the  enterprise  has  gone  forward  suc- 
cessfully, the  dedication  ceremonies  taking  place 
May  1,  1879,  when  the  number  of  volumes  liad 
reached  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  Everything  thus  far  has  been  done  by  vol- 
untary effort,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
public  treasury,  though  the  library  is  soon  to  be 
offered  to  the  town. 

The  population  of  the  town  May  1,  1879,  was 
3,888,  an  increase  of  1,668,  or  seventy-five  jxr 
cent,  in  nine  years.  The  total  amount  of  the 
taxes  raised  in  the  ten  years,  1870-1879  in- 
clusive, has  been  $463,294.21  of  which  3125,115 
have  been  for  school  purposes,  and  $87,492.36 
for  streets  and  sidewalks.  The  appropriations 
for  1879  were  §41,297.75,  of  which  $10,000 
were  for  schools.  There  are  seventeen  teachen 
and  fourteen  schools,  of  which  two  are  of  the 
grammar  grade;  and  the  number  of  grammar- 
school  graduates  in  nine  years  has  reached  two 
hundred  and  twelve,  those  of  1879  numbering 
tliirty. 

There  were  in  1875  twenty  manufacturing  estab-- 
lishments  in  Everett,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$321,325,  and  an  annual  product  of  $896,036. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  haa  been  carried  on 
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in  wliat  is  now  Everett  from  an  early  period. 
There  were  iti  1875  five  establishments  engaged  iu 
the  business,  with  a  capital  of  $33,600,  and  an 
annual  product  of  $60,000.  The  krgest  single 
manufacturing  establishment  in  town  is  the  Chemi- 
cal Works  of  A.  Cochrane  &  Co.,  situated  on  the 
Eastern  Bailroad,  near  the  Mystic  Biver.  This 
establishment  was  first  started  by  the  New  Engbnd 
Chemical  Company  in  1868,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  This  company  not  being  financially 
successful,  the  business  was,  in  April,  1872,  pur- 
cliased  by  the  present  proprietors,  who  in  1865 
had  succeeded  Alexander  Cochrane  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  originally  established  by  him  hi  1858 
at  Maiden,  where  a  part  of  tlie  business  is  still 
carried  on.  Messrs.  A.  Cochrane  &.  Co.  have 
erected  two  new  buildings  and  doubled  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  works  in  Everett,  transferring  I 
thither  a  portion  of  the  business  previously  carried 
on  iu  Maiden.  They  manufacture  chiefly  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  nitric,  and  otiier  acids.  Tlie 
number  of  hands  employed  is  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  from  $300,000 
to  $400,000.  Next  in  imi)ortance  is  the  Union 
Stone  Company,  located  on  Island  End  Biver^  near 


Chelsea  line.  Tliis  company,  established  in  1869, 
manufactures  emery-wheels  and  emery-wheel  ma- 
chinery, for  grinding  and  polishing.  It  has  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  employs  forty  hands,  and 
turns  out  an  annual  product  of  $200,000.  The 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Comjiany,  fonnerly  William  L. 
Brndley,  was  established  in  1873.  It  manufac* 
tures  grease  and  fertilizers,  has  a  capital  of  about 
$50,000,  employs  ten  to  twelve  hands,  and  turns 
out  an  annual  product  of  about  $25,000.  The 
grist-mill  of  H.  W.  &  J.  C.  Van  Voorhis,  estab- 
lished by  Henry  Van  Voorhis  in  1839,  employs 
seven  hands,  and  grinds  at  present  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  grahi  per  day.  The  quan- 
tity was  fonnerly  five  hundred  bushels  per  day^  and. 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  is  one  thousand  bushels  per 
day.  S.  H.  Kimball's  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  children's  carriages,  toys,  etc.,  established  at 
Everett  in  1875,  formerly  employed  twenty-five  to 
thirty  hands,  and  had  a  capacity  for  turning  out 
thirty  carriages  per  day.  The  operating  expen^ 
were  formerly  $1,000  per  month.  The  factory  and, 
most  of  its  contents  were  burned  January  29, 
1879,  but  it  has  now  been  rebuilt,  and  is  likely,  to 
resume  operations  at  an  early  i^j. 
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HIS  town  is  situated  midway, 
and  on  a  direct  line,  between 
Boston  and  Worcester. 

Tlie  original  plantation  con- 
taine<l  about  20^500  acres.  In 
1715,  wliat  was  known  as 
Simpson's  farm,  containing  500 
acres,  was  included  in  the  new 
town  of  Hopkinton.  In  1724 
Holliston  took  off  a  point  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  Southborough 
took  in  the  long  strip  of  land  known. as  Fiddle 
Keck  in  1727.  The  Leg  wasannexi*d  to  Marlborough 
in  1791.  In  1846  a  tract  of  about  3,000  acres 
was  set  off  to  form,  with  parts  of  Hopkinton  and 
Holliston,  the  new  town  of  Ashland.  In  1871  a 
triangular  piece  of  land  was  taken  from  Natick 
and  annexed  to  Framingham.  The  present  area  of 
tlie  town  is  15,930  acres. 


The  more  striking  natural  features  of  the  terri- 
tory are  the  range  of  high  hills  on  the  north,  near 
Sudbnry  line,  known  by  the  jiames  of  Nobscot, 
Doeskin  Hill,  and  Gibbs  Mountain ;  the  four 
ponds  lying  in  a  cluster  near  tlie  southern  border ; 
Cochituate  Pond,  on  the  eastern  bonier ;  and  the 
Sudbury  River,  which  flows  diagonally  through  the 
town  from  southwest  to  northeast.  TIte  view  from 
the  top  of  Bare  Hill,  at  the  Centre,  is  one  of  great 
variety  and  beauty. 

This  territory  first  became  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  early  as  1633.  In  tliat  year  a  small  party 
of  explorers,  going  from  the  Bay  to  tlie  Connecticut 
River  valley,  passed  u|)  between  the  Charles  and 
Sudbur}'  rivers  by  the  northerly  end  of  Cochituate 
Pond,  thence  on  a  southwesterly  course,  keeping 
east  of  the  ponds  and  shunning  the  marshy  lands, 
through  the  north  part  of  Sherbom,  and  so  through 
Hopkinton,  Grafton,  and  Thompson,  Conn.    This 
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toil  was  followed,  in  1C36,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Stone  and  tlieir  ki^  company,  on  their  way 
from  Combifilge  ft)  llurtforS,  and  nai  (ouwn  for 
two  generations  asithe  old  Connecticut  pHth. 

fmliaa  ifWnjxiw^. -^r  A.t  the 'date  oF'tliis  first 
discover;  b^  the  Eng^ali  severut  Indian  cluns  were 
in  occupant^  of  tlicse  Linds.  :W  considerable  trib« 
had  hcadriuartcrs' at  Cochitliate,  frhicti  was. the 
name  applied  bv  tlie  luitivea,  not  ta  the  pond,  as 
in.'modem  u!iige,^t>ut .to  the  UntT  forming  the 
western  shore.  Tlieir  piii^jpul  furt  was  situvted 
on  the  higliest  poiht  to  tiie  south  of  the  outlet, 
and  remained  undisturbed.tiU  within  the  remem- 
brance of  men  now  living,  Thej  hod  anotlier  fort 
directly  east  qf|the  present  vilhige  of  Saxanvijle. 
They  also  occuilied  several'sites  to  tlie;west  of  the 
&Us.  Did  Jeiliro  and  his  son  Peter  —  famous  in 
tin  times  of  King  Philip's  War — lived  on  tiie 
•west  part  of  Nobscot.  '.Tiie  falls,  both  in  Sudbury 
Biv£r  and  in  Cochituate  Brook,  furnished  excellent 
fisbing-places^fo'rihatfand  alewives,  uhich  in  their 
season  were  the  liuiin  dependence  of  tlie  natives 
-  for  food.  ^;  ' 

Another  considerable  Indian  village,  called  hy 
the  natives  Wasliakamaug,  was  located  on  the  south* 
erq  and  eaatArn  shores  of  Fann  Pond.  These  fam- 
ilies were  a  branch  of  the  Nipnet  tribe.  Later  they 
united  with  the  Speene  family  and  others  to  form 
the  Indian  plantution  at  Ntitick,  as  gathered  by 
the  Apostle  Eliot  in  1650. 

An  Indian  village  was  gntliered  by  Eliot  at  Mag- 
woDklcommuk, — commoidy  contracted  in|oMagun- 
kook,  —,iri  that  part  of  Framiiigliam  which  after- 
wards iKcame  Hopkuiton,  now  in  Ashland.  All 
these  bnds,,  with  flte  exception  of  Xuhscot  and  the 
Gloyer  Farin,  were  ijnrrcliased  of  the  liatives,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  by  the  English  settlers. 

Sarlg'Laiid  GranU.  —  III  the  earliest  notices  of 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  township,  it  is 
described  as  "  IViklemess  Land  lying  Korth  of  the 
path  ttom!  Sudbury  to  Nipnox."  Litet  it  is  called 
"  the  tract  of  Waste  Lands  belonging  to  Tliomas 
Dauforth.  £s(j.  lying  between  Marlbury  and  the  old 
Cotwecticat  Pith." 

llie  terliest  grant  of  land  within  the  town  limits 
bythe.Geirtral  Court  was  made  in  16+0  to  Mre. 
Elizk&eth  Glover,  widow  of  Rev.  Josse  Glover. 
Thit  tract,  containing  six  hundred  acres,  lay  around 
thenorthcrly  end  uf  Cochituate  Pond,  extending 
south  to  Cochituate  Brook,  and  bounded  west  by 
SudbuTj  River  and  north  by  .'Sudbury  town; 
Other  grants,   on  the  easterly   side   of  Sudbury 


River,  were  made  as  follows :  to  Edmund  Rke  of 
Sudbury  fifty  acres  at  Rice's  End,  in  1652,  and 
eighty  acres  easteiiy  tff  the  Beaver  Dfim;  in  il6>>9; 
to  Richard  ^t^Lyte  of  Boston  tbiec^  hiuidred:  acm 
lying  west  of  Farm  Pond,  in  I66i$;'t(X  Richard 
Russell  five  hundred  acres  Iving  soBtbwest  of 
Washakum^Pond,  in  165U;  to  the  Inipan  planta- 
tion at  Xatick  a  considerable  tract  cutting  into  our 
southern  border,  in  16597  to  William  Crowne  five 
hundred  acres,  in  1662  (thu  was  Sold'io  16S7  to 
>Savil  Sim[)son,..nnd  is  now  in  Asldand).  On  the 
northerly  side  of-  Sudbury  River,  John  Stone  pur- 
chased an  IndiiLh  Planting  Field  of' the  natives 
in  16D6,  which' was  confirmed  to  him  the  nunc 
year  by  the  Court,  and  "  a  grant  bf  fif^  acres  more 
to  be  added  tliereunto."  Small  gratitaoren  made 
to  Rev.  Edipnnd  Brown,  minister  of  Stulbiuy,  and 
Elijah  Corlett,'- the  schoolmaster  of  Cambridge. 
r  But  the  latest  part  of  these  west^ide  knds  was 
'conveyed  to  Thomas  Danforth,'Esq.',fin  IS6U-62. 
Tliis  tract  was  known  as  NIr.  Danforth't  Fanns, 
aud  is  describeil  "  as  a  parcel  ot  Uud  lying  between 
)Iarlbury  and  Kencctiout  ^ath,  and?  is  bounded 
easterly  by  Sudbiiry  buds,  adjoining  to  that  port 
of  their  bounds  near  Lannunf,>  the'land  rf  John 
Stone,  aiid  a  part  of  Natick  plantatiofl;  southerly, 
the  lands  of  the  s^iid  Tliomas  Danforth  and  Natick 
bnda;  northerly  with  the  other  part  $>{  Sudbury 
bounds  towards  Marlbury ;  and  Westerly,  with  the 
country  lands."  Mr.  Danforth  putcliased  the  Wayte 
and  Russell  grants,  uid  thus  owned  tiot  lets  than 
two  thirds  of  tbeFraminglianr  pUiUAion.  In 
1693  he  leased  the  major  part  of  these  lands  to 
Joseph  Buckminster  and  Joseph  White,  tod  in 
1699  renewed  the  lease  to  Joseph  Buckminster  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  lent  of 
S.ti  per  annum.  .,.  ' 

Earlf  Se/lleri.—T[it  fitst  |lwelling>hoBse  with- 
in the  town  limits  was  built  by  John  Stone  in 
1646  or  1647.  It  stood  near  the  river-bank  a  half- 
mile  north  of  the  Falls.  His  sons  settled  near  him 
twenty  j'ears  bter,  and  the  pbce  has  sinie  ben 
known  as  Stone's  End.  The  second  house  was 
buil^  in   1654  or   165.5   by  John  Gioj 
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a  stop  to  settlements.  But  on  tlie  return  of  peace 
a  considerable  colony  located  on  Pratt's  Plain. 
During  the  years  1677,  1678,  and  167J9  Mr. 
Eames  rebuilt  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  old  s{x>t. 
John  Death  settled  near  the  Beaver  Dam,  Thomas 
Gleason  built  at  the  south  side  of  Glea^on's  Pond, 
Tliomas  Pratt,  Jr.,  just  north  of  the  pond,  and 
Thomas  Pratt,  Sr.,  where  the  State  Arsenal  now 
stands.  Zachariah  Paddleford  and  Isaac  Lamed 
settled  near  Leamed's  Pond.  These  families  all 
located  on  or  near  the  old  Connecticut  Path. 
Thomas  Drury,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Walker,  and 
John  How  were  early  settlers  at  Rice's  End,  on 
this  path. 

Families  of  the  name  of  Mellin,  CoUer,  and 
Whitney  leased  farms  of  Governor  Danforth  in 
1687,  and  located  on  the  west  and  south  shores  of 
Farm  Pond.  Nathaniel  and  John  Haven  settled  in 
the  near  neighborhood  in  1690.  About  this  xlate 
Mr.  Danforth  gave  leases  of  some  farms  on  Doe- 
skin Hill  and  to  the  south  of  Nobscot.  George 
Walkup  and  John  Shears  came  on  in  1689,  Sam- 
uel Winch  the  next  vear,  and  Thomas  Frost  as 
early  as  1693.  In  1692-93  came  the  great  rush 
of  settlers.  The  families  of  Bridges,  Nurse,  Clayes, 
Elliot,  and  Provender,  who  had  lived  at  Salem 
Village  (Danvers),  and  were  involved  in  the  trials 
for  witchcraft,  came  in  a  body  and  located  at  Salem 
End.  John  Town,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Bridges,  settled  south  of  Bare  Hill.  The  Pikes 
and  Belknaps  formed  Pike  Row ;  the  Hemenways 
leased  the  meadows  north  of  the  Mountain ;  the 
Buckminsters  built  in  the  upper  valley  of  Baiting 
Brook  ;  the  Eatons  pitched  to  the  east  of  Nobscot. 
In  1699  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  then  stand- 
ing and  occupied  was  sixty-four. 

The  Plantation.  —  Framingham  is  first  named 
as  a  plantation  in  1675.  Up  to  this  date  all  the 
adults  were  connected  with  the  church  in  Sudbury, 
and  had  home  ties  and  civil  rights  there.  No  act 
of  the  General  Court  has  been  found  which  estab- 
lished plantation  limits  and  privileges;  but  this 
year  Framingham  is  taxed  a  country  rate  of  one 
pound,  and  is  required  to  furnish  one  soldier  for 
the  country's  service.  After  King  Philip's  War, 
as  families  came  on,  they  w^ere  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  Sudbury,  Sherborn,  or  Marlborough,  ac- 
cording to  location,  —  the  statute  providing  that 
*'  for  all  such  places  as  are  not  yel  laid  within  the 
bounds  of  any  to\m,  the  same  lands  with  the  per- 
sons and  estates  thereupon,  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  rates  of  the  town  next  unto  it,  the  measure  or 


estimation  shall  be  by  the  distance  of  the  meeting- 
houses.'' 

Indian  Assault  on  tke  Eames  Family. — Hie 
principal  tragic  event  which  reciuires  notice  in  our 
annals  liappened  February  1,  1676,  when  a  party 
of  Indians  —  of  those  lately  driven  from  Magun- 
kook — assaulted  the  family  of  Thomas  Eames, 
then  living  on  the  south  slope  of  Blount  Wayte, 
bunied  his  house,  bam,  and  cattle,  killed  his  wife 
and  five  children,  and  carried  five  more  into  cap- 
tivity. Mr.  Eames  was  absent,  liaving  gone  to 
Boston  for  ammunition  and  help  to  protect  his 
property.  The  tradition  is  that  the  mother  coura- 
geously defended  her  home,  using  such  weapons  as 
were  at  hand  in  the  kitchen.  According  to  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  murderers,  the  party  had 
returned  to  Magunkook  for  some  com  left  in  their 
granaries  there,  and  finding  that  it  liad  been  re- 
moved, started  at  once — partly  for  food,  and  partly 
for  revenge  —  towards  the  nearest  English  settler. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  stout  resistance  of  the 
brave  woman  so  provoked  them  that  they  left 
nothing  alive.  Three  of  the  children  taken  found 
means  to  escape  from  their  captors,  and  returned 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Tlie  two  girls  — 
one  probably  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eames  by  a  former 
husband  —  were  seen  by  Tliomas  Reed  at  Tumer*s 
Falls  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  were  heard 
from  later,  near  Albany.  The  younger  was  re- 
deemed ;  the  elder  never  retumed.  Of  the  Indian 
murderers,  three  were  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged, 
two  were  sold  into  slavery,  two  died  violent  deaths, 
and  two  were  pardoned. 

The  Town,  —  The  first  movement  for  incorpora- 
tion as  a  town  is  indicated  by  the  following  peti- 
tion, dated  March  2,  1692  -  93.  "  The  peticon  of 
their  Maj**"  subjects  now  dwelling  upon  sundry 
ffarmes  granted  in  those  Remote  lands  scittuate 
and  lyeing  betweene  Sudbury,  Concord,  Marlbury, 
Natick,  and  Sherborn,  and  westerly  is  the  wilder- 
ness— 

Humbly  Sheweth 

Tliat  your  peticon"  some  of  us  have  there  dwflt 
neere  ffortv  Yeares,  And  have  from  time  to  time 
Increased  our  numbers,  And  more  especially  of 
Late.  Soe  that  now  wee  are  about  fforty  (families, 
Some  haveing  built  and  some  Building.  And  wee 
hope  may  sincerely  say  that  wee  liave  endeav- 
oured to  attend  the  Worship  of  God,  Some  of 
us  att  one  Townc  &  some  att  another  as  wee  best 
might,  butt  by  Reason  of  our  remoteness  foar  ffive 
and  some  six  miles  from  any  Meeting  house.  Are 
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ODoapable  to  cany  our  flbmiljes  with  us,  nor  yett 
to  saiictifie  God's  Sabbaths  as  wee  ought  besides 
manj  other  inconveniences  (Inevitable)  in  our 
present  circumstances  ....  Doe  therefore  hum- 
bly request  Tliat  by  the  authority  of  this  Court 
wee  may  be  made  a  Township '^  ....  Signed 
by  John  Bent,  Benjamin  Whitney,  John  Eames, 
Thomas  Gleason,  Isaac  Learned,  John  How, 
Thomas  Pratt,  and  twenty-four  others. 

But  there  were  conflicting  interests  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Sudbury  had  contributed  some  of  her  best 
men  as  settlers  on  these  lands,  ami  still  exercised  a 
qnati  jurisdiction  over  the  northeasterly  portion, 
under  the  title  of  Sudburv  Farms.  Sherbom  had 
naturally  drawn  tlie  settlers  around  Farm  Pond 
towards  her  meeting-house,  received  them  to  her 
church,  and  conferred  political  privileges  in  con- 
sideration of  taxes  for  tlie  support  of  public  wor- 
ship. Her  opi)osition  to  a  new  town  here  was 
most  determined  and  persistent  and  potent.  And 
when,  after  a  struggle  of  seven  years,  it  became 
evident  that  the  new  township  was  to  be  erected, 
Ihe  secured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  ^'  saving  unto  Sherbum  all  their 
rights  of  land  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  the 
first  inhabitants,  and  those  since  purchased  by  ex- 
change with  the  Indians  of  Natick  or  otliemise.^' 
Tliis  clause  gave  rise  to  a  legal  contest  of  nine 
years'  duration;  to  the  double  taxing. of  several 
families;  and  was  only  ended  by  the  legisUture 
granting  unto  the  town  of  Sherbom  *'  4,000  acres 
of  wilderness  country  land  where  thev  can  find  it 
any  ways  convenient  for  said  town,  in  compensation 
for  these  17  families.'' 

The  act  of.  incorporation  is  dated  June  £5, 1700. 
The  first  town-meeting  was  held  August  5,  when 
the  following  officers  were  chosen :  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Buckminster,  David  Bice,  Thomas  Drury, 
Jeremiah  Picke,  Peter  Clayes,  Sr.,  John  Towne, 
and  Daniel  Stone,  selectmen ;  Thomas  Drury, 
town-clerk;  Simon  Millen  and  Thomas  Frost, 
constables ;  John  How  and  Benjamin  Bridges, 
assessors;  Thomas  Walker,  treasurer;  Abiel 
Lamb,  Sr.,  commissioner;  John  Pratt,  John 
Haven,  Peter  Clayes,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Winch, 
surveyors  of  highways. 

Tlie  settlers  tliat  came  on  in  1690-94  were 
direct  from  Beading,  Boxbury,  and  Essex  County, 
and  had  no  ties  of  affiliation  with  either  Sudbury 
or  Sherbom.  They  felt  the  need  of  church  privi- 
leges of  their  own.  And.  largely  throutrh  the  in- 
fluence of  .the  Clayes,  Bridges,  Nurse,  Town,  Pike, 


Haven,  Mellen,  and  Hemenway  families,  a  meeting- 
house had  been  erected  as  early  as  il60S,  and  a 
minister  employed.  August  21,  1700,  the  town 
made  overtures  to  Mr.  John  Swift  of  Milton,  then 
supplying  the  pulpit,  to  continue  their  minister, 
otfering  him,  in  case  he  should  be  settled,  *'  one 
hundred  acres  of  hmd  and  ten  acres  of  meadow." 
May  13,  1701,  the  town  chose  Peter  Clayes,  Sr., 
Benjamin  Bridges,  John  Haven,  John  Town,  and 
Samuel  Winch,  Sr.,  to  go  to  three  ordained  min- 
isters for  their  opiuion  whetlier  Mr.  Swift  ''be  a 
person  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as 
the  law  directs."  The  committee  applied  to  Bev. 
James  Sherman  of  Sudbury,  Bev.  Grindal  Bawson 
of  Mendon,  and  Bev.  William  Brattle  of  Cam* 
bridge,  who  gave  the  required  certificate.  May  22, 
1701,  the  town  voted  ''  to  give  a  call  to  Mr.  John 
Swift  to  abide  and  settle  with  us,  the  inhabitants 
of  Framingham,  as  our  legal  minister;  to  give 
3ilr.  Swift,  in  addition  to  the  land  and  meadow, 
£60  in  money  yearly,  and  find  him  in  his  wood 
[thirty-five  cords]  ;  to  fence  in  twenty  acres,  with 
a  good  ditch  where  it  is  ditchable,  and  where  it 
can't  be  ditched  to  set  up  a  good  five-rail  fence; 
and  to  give  £  100  towards  the  building  of  a  house, 
one-fifth  of  the  same  in  money ;  to  raise  the  salary 
by  a  rate ;  and  it  shall  be  paid  by  contribution, 
every  nuin  to  ])aper  his  money,  and  that  which 
is   not    papered  to  be   accounted    as   stranger's 
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Tlie  church  ^n-as  organized,  and  Mr.  Swift  was 
ordained  pastor  October  8,  1701. 

At  this  date  there  were  thirty-three  houses  oh 
the  westerly  and  thirty-one  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  river.  The  number  of  inhabitants  waa  ''above 
three  hundred  and  fifty  souls." 

The  new  town  had  two  inherent  drawbacks  to 
contend  with.  The  geographical  centre  was  an 
unsuitable  place  for  a  village.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  homogeneous.  Tlie  settlers  came  on  in 
distinct  clans.  The  Stones  and  the  Eiunilies  at 
Bice's  End  were  comiected  by  blood  and  marriage. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  Pratts  and  Gleasons,  who 
located  together.  The  Eameses  were  a  power  in 
themselves  from  early  'settlement,  large  proprietor- 
ship of  binds,  and  numerous  family  connections. 
The  same,  substantially,  may  be  said  of  the  Buck- 
minsters,  Havens,  and  Mellens.  The  Salem  End 
colony  had  strong  ties  in  common,  and  no  outside 
connections.  The  Beading  colony,  which  located 
on  Pike  Bow,  and  the  Walkup,  Frost,  and  Gibbs 
families,  were  each  united  by  a  community  of  in- 
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teiests.  The  Hemeiiways  and  Mixers  formed  an 
isolated  district. 

And  there  was  another  circumstance,  in  a  cer- 
tain  sense  trivial,  which  jet  had  an  influence  in 
keeping  interests  separate.  Tlie  settlers  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the.  river  held  their  lands  in  fee- 
simple,  while  the  settlers  on  the  Danforth  Lands 
had  only  teases.  But  the  leased  farms  held  certain 
valuable  rights  in  common  from  which  the  east- 
side  dwellers  were  debarred.  Mr.  Danforth  was 
a  man  of  large  views  and  disinterested  aims.  He 
planned  to  build  up  a  township  of  enterprising 
men  by  leasing  the  lands  on  easy  terms,  and  secur- 
ing to  each  tenant  a  right  of  pasturage  'and  fuel 
in  the  reserved  <;ommons,  which  embraced  a  tract 
of  about  5,000  acres.  But  he  died  before  his 
])lans  were  fully  executed. 

In  addition  to  the  common  lands,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth set  apart  a  lai^  tract ''  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ministry .*'  The  diverse  social  elements  were  slow 
in  assimilating,  were  often  agitated  by  disturbing 
influences,  and  once  came  near  a  destructive  explo- 
sion. The  ministerial  lands  were  the  subject  of 
unchristian  contention;  and  the  commons,  which 
were  intended  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  became  a 
field  for  individual  avarice  and  over-reaching. 

The  first  mteting-house  stood  on  the  west  bank 
of  Sudbury  Eiver,  in  the  old  cemetery.  This  was 
"  the  most  accommodable  spot  '^  on  the  ministe- 
rial land  for  the  scattered  population.  The  east- 
side  settlers  gravitated  to  the  Great  Bridge  at  this 
point  by  easy  paths  from  Bice's  End  and  Sherborn 
Eow.  The  people  from  Nobscot  and  Stone's  End 
bad  paths  to  Pike  Eow,  and  thence  by  tlie  Edgell 
Place  on  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  meeting-house. 
A  road  from  the  Hemenwavs  met  the  road  from 
Salem  End  on  the  present  R.  W.  Whiting  place, 
which  then  ran  east,  past  the  house  of  C.  J.  Frost, 
about  twenty  rods  east  of  which  it  received  the 
path  from  the  Haven  and  Mellen  neighborhoods, 
iand  then  led  to  tlie  mt^eting-house. 

-This  first  meetiug-house  was  a  rude  structure. 
It  was  in  size  30  x  40  feet,  and  two  stories  high ; 
was  clapboarded,  but  not  painted.  The  windows 
on  the  south  or  front  side 'were  of  uniform  size, 
and  in  regular  order;  on  the  ends  and  north  side 
they  were  put  in  where  and  of  such  size  as  individ- 
ual pew-owners  pleased.  Originally  there  was 
oue  large  double  door  in  front;  but  individuals 
were  allowed,  or  took  the  liberty,  to  cut  doors  at 
the  ends  and  back  side,  wlierever  most  convenient 
to  reach  their  respective  pews.     Inside,  the  waUs 


were  unfinished.  The  seats  were  benches  withoot 
backs.  March,  1710,  the  town  voted  that  ''there 
shall  be  a  decent  body  of  seats  set  up  in  the  meei- 
ing-house.'^  But  all  the  people  had  helped  to  build 
it,  and  all  loved  it  as  their  sanctuary.  With  a 
small  entailment  in  1715,  it  met  the  wanta  of 
the  first  generation  of  settlers.  But  the  second 
generation  and  the  new-comers  demanded  some- 
thing better,  and  with  great  unanimity  voted  to 
build  a  new  house  on  the  old  spot.  Tliis  wa^s  in 
1725.  Through  the  opposition  of  an  interested 
minority  the  location  of  the  new  meeting-hooae 
proved  a  bone  of  contention  which  nearly  resulted 
in  dividing  the  town  into  two,  and  in  the  end  rent 
the  church  asunder. 

The  new  house  was  not  built  till  1735.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Centre  Common,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  church  of  the  First  Parish. 

Except  the  controversy  about  the  meeting-hooae 
site  and  the  legal  ("  illegal,''  they  were  character- 
ized by  the  majority  of  the  inliabitants  at  that  date) 
measures  adopted  by  Colonel  Buckminster  to  get 
possession,  under  the  general  terms  of  his  lease,  of 
the  ministerial  lands  and  the  reserved  commons, 
nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  in  the  civil  his- 
tory of  the  town  during  the  forty-five,  years*  pas- 
torate of  Mr.  Swift. 

In  1735-45  the  highways  were  readjusted  to 
the  new  centre,  in  the  main  as  they  exist  to-day.    . 

Tlie  population  had  increased  from  350  to  900. 
The  appropriations  for  ordinary  town  expenses  in 
1745  were  £735,  Old  Tenor,  — £200  for  high- 
ways, £300  for  preaching,  £  135  for  schools,  £  100 
for  incidentals. 

Mr.  Swift  died  April  24,  1 745.  His  succes^r, 
Mr.  Mattliew  Bridge,  was  ordained  Februaiy  l6, 
1746.  The  town  granted  him  a  settlement  of 
£600,  Old  Tenor,  and  a  yearly  salary  of  £260. 
Tlie  expenses  of  his  ordination  were  £139  8«.  2//.; 
including  £96  9«.  4^/.  for  keeping  the  ministns 
and  messengers  two  days,  £3  1$«.  for  chickens^ 
£10  2«.  for  beef,  and  £6  3«.  for  tavern  bills. 

As  a  result  of  the  contest  which  grew  out  of  the 
seizure  of  the  ministerial  lands,  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  tlie  majority  in  constituting  the 
ordaining  council,  a  minority  seceded,  and  organ- 
ized a  new  Congregational  Church.  Tliis  took 
place  in  October,  1746.  A  small  meeting-house 
was  built,  and  Mr.  Solomon  Reed  was  ordained 
pastor  by  a  council  in  January,  1747.  The  new 
church  numbered  over  eighty  members,  and  con- 
tinued a  separate  organi2ation  about  ten  yetiii. 
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when  a  part  returned  to  the  old  church,  'and  a  part 
united  in  forming  the  First  Baptist  Society  in 
Framingiiam. 

Emip'oiioua.  —  A  considerable  number  of  Fram- 
ingluim  families  became  gmntees  of  Oxford  in  17I«i. 
Among  them  were  Town,  Barton,  Elliott,  Lamed, 
Gleasoii,  Lamb,  and  Stone.  Some  Mellon,  How, 
and  Haven  families  removed  to  Ilopkinton  between 
1715  and  1720.  Tlie  Bents,  Stevenses,  Stones,  and 
Hows  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  Rutland 
about  1723.  Others  became  incor^iorated  with 
Holliston  in  1724,  with  Shrewsbury  in  1727,  and 
with  Templeton  a  few  years  kter. 

ConiMOH$  Divided,  —  In  the  vear  1759  so 
much  of  the  common  or  neck  lands  as  had  not 
been  leased  by  Colonel  Buckminster  to  individuals 
was,  by  consent  of  the  legislature,  divided  among 
tlie  inhabitants. 

French  and  Ifulimu  Wars.  — This  town  was  not 
the  theatre  of  any  of  the  thrilling  events  of  these 
wars,  but  our  men  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontiers.  Joseph  Buckminster,  Jr., 
was  colonel  in  commission  and  command  of  the 
militia  at  that  date,  and  was  active  in  enlisting  and 
forwarding  troops  as  called  for  by  the  provincial  au- 
thorities. The  following  men  were  in  the  1st  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  under  General  William  Pepiier- 
ell,  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbui^  in  1745: 
Lieutenant  John  Butler  (died  in  service),  Philip 
Pratt,  James  Clayes,  John  Nixon,  John  Seaver, 
Sobert  Seaver,  Joseph  Seaver,  Iknjamin  Seaver, 
Jonatlian  Youngman.  Lieutenant  Tliomas  Winch 
and  thirteen  men  were  members  of  Captain  Josiah 
Brown's  company  of  trooi)ers,  called  out  on  an 
akrm  September  23,  1747.  John  Edgell  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  near  Fort  Dummer, 
July  14,  1748,  as  was  also  Daniel  How,  Jr.,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  Jonathan  Brewer  was 
out  in  the  campaign  of  1749,  stationed  at  Fort 
Dummer.  He  and  John  Nixon,  both  of  whom 
were  distuiguished  officers  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, took  their  first  lessons  in  camp  and  field 
service  in  this  war. 

Tlic  old  French  War  ended  in  174S,  and  what 
is  known  as  the  Last  French  and  Indian  War  be-  I 
gan  in  1754.  In  the  opening  cam[)aign  of  1754 
Jonathan  Brewer  and  fourteen  others  enlisted  in 
Captain  John  Johnson's  comp:ifiy,  and  were  out 
three  months.  John  Nixon  enlisted  March  27, 
1755,  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in 
Captain  Jonathan  Hoar's  compny  in  the  Crown 
Point  Expedition,  was  promoted  to  be  captain  Sep- 


tember 8,  and  served  througli  the  war.  Jonathan 
Gibbs  was  lieutenant  in  the  same  company ;  Amot 
Gates  was  se^^ut ;  Ebcnezer  Bo.utwell  was  cor- 
poral; George  Walkup  was  drummer,  and  aeon 
was  promoted  to  be  drum-major.  Simon  Edgril, 
John  Edgell,  Joiiatimn  Maynard,  Thomas  Nixon, 
Jonathan  Belcher,  Ebenezer  Darling,  John  Darling, 
Isaac  Gleason,  Ucnjamin  Tower,  John  Mat  his,  John 
Hemenway,  Timothy  Steams,  Jr.,  Jonatlian  Flagg, 
David  Sanger,  Joseph  Bigelow,  Daniel  Hemenway, 
Nathan  Knpwlton,  and  Peter  Gailot  were  in  the 
same  company.  In  the  campaign  of  1756,  Crown 
Point  Ex^iedition,  eight  Framingiiam  men  joined 
Captain  William  Jones'  comjiany ;  eleven  were  with 
Captain  Josiah  Stone,  and  nine  with  Captain 
John  Nixon.  Francis  Gailot  was  in  Peppereirs 
regiment  at  Oswego,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
capitulation  of  that  fort,  August  14. 

Tlie  year  1757  was  long  remembered  as  the  year 
of  great  preparations  and  great  disappointments. 
Tlie  exi)edition  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticon-. 
deroga  was  ])opular,  and  officers  and  men  enlisted 
freely,  —  to  be  balked  in  their  ex|)ectation8  by  the 
order  of  Ijord  I^ioudon,  who  sent  them  on  a  fruit- 
less expedition  agninst  Louisburg.  Tlie  follow- 
ing  characteristic  letter  will  explain  itself  r—^ 

Framinguam,  Julj-lS,  1757. 
May  it  please  the  Hon***  His  Majesty's  Council : 
III  obedience  to  an .  order  from  y*  Honours  of  the 
11***  May,  1757,  I  have  taken  effectual  care  and 
caused  every  |)ersoii  both  uixin  the  Alano  List, 
and  Trained  band  List  in  the  Reg'  of  Militia  under 
my  command,  and  also  the  res])ective  town  stocks 
in  s**  RegS  to  be  furnished  with  Arms  and  Ammu- 
nition, according  to  law,  and  am  now  ready  with 
my  whole  Beg'  to  meet  and  confront  the  French  in 
any  [)art  of  the  Province,  at  a  mhmtes  warning, 
even  witirseveii  days  provision. 
I  am 

Your  Honors  most  ob*  serv* 

Jos.    BUCKUINSTEB. 

A  considerable  {xirt  of  our  militia  were  out  tliis 
year  in  one  or  other  of  the  "  aUrms  "  about  Fort 
William  Henry. 

In  1758  seventeen  men  were  out  in  Colonel 
Ruggles'  regiment,  mostly  in  Captaui  Nixon's  com- 
jiaiiy,  on  the  New  York  frontier;  Ensign. Thomas 
Trowbridge  and  fifteen  men  were  in  Captain  John 
Taplin's  company  for  the  reduction  of  Canada ;  and 
ten  men  in  Captain  Aaron  Fay's  company  for  the 
same  destination. 

In  1759  twenty-six  men  were  out  with  Captain 
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Nixon  in  Colonel  John  Jon^'  regimenty  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  Captain  Jonathan  Brewer 
commanded  a  comjianj  of  rangers .  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec  this  year. 

Captain  Nixon's  company  was  in  service  from 
April  18  to  November  17,  1761.  It  numbered 
thirteen  officers  and  eighty-eight  privates.  Eight 
of  th6  officers  and  twenty-three  of  the  men  were 
from  Framingham.  Micnjah  Gleason  and  Thomas 
Drury,  who  commanded  comjMnies  in  1775,  n-ere 
corporals  in  the  Canada  exjieditions  of  1759  and 
1760. 

War  of  the  Berolufioti.  —  Octoher  21,  1765, 
the  town  '*  voted  to  instruct  their  representative  in 
the  General  Court.  1.  To  promote  and  readily  join 
in  such  dutiful  remonstrances  and  humble  peti- 
tions to  the  King  and  Parliament,  as  have  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
2.  Tliat  you  do  not  give  your  assent  to  any  Act  of 
Assembly,  that  shall  imply  the  willingness  of  your 
constituents  to  submit  to  any  taxes  that  are  im- 
posed in  any  other  way  than  by  the  Great  and 
General  Cdurt  of  this  Province,  according  to  the 
institution  of  this  Goveniment.'' 

September  26,  176S,  Mr.  Thomas  Temple  iras 
chosen  to  join  the  committee  in  convention  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall  in  Boston,  "  to  consult  u[X)n  such  meas- 
ures as  mav  be  for  the  safetv  of  the  Province.'' 

May  28,  1770,  the  town  declared  unanimously 
against  "  the  pernicious  practice  of  purchasing  and 
drinking  foreign  Tea,  and  also  of  trading  with  the 
Ilnporters  of  English  Goods'';  and  March  25, 
1774,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  we  ourselves,  or  any 
for  or  under  us,  will  not  buy  any  teas  subject  to 
Duty ;  nor  knowingly  trade  with  any  merchant,  or 
countrv  trader,  that  deals  in  that  Detestable  Com- 

moditv."     And  the  declaration  was  made  :  "  And 

» 

since  such  means  and  methods  are  used  to  Destrov 

» 

our  Privileges,  which  were  purchased  by  the  dear- 
est Blood  of  our  Ancestors- — Those  that  Stand 
foremost  in  a  proper  Defence  of  our  Privileges, 
shall  have  our  greatest  Regards ;  And  if  any  shall 
be  so  regardless  of  our  Political  Preservation  and 
that  of  Posterity,  as  to  Endeavour  to  ('ountemct  our 
Determination,  We  will  treat  them  in  that  Man- 
ner  their  conduct  Deserves." 

May  18,  1774,  the  town  chose  the  follow- 
ing committee  of  correspondence :  Joseph  Haven, 
Esq.',  Captain  Josiah  Stone,  Deacon  William 
BroviTi,  Ebenezer  Marshall^*  Lieutenant  David 
Haven,  Joseph  Buckminster,  Esq.,  and  Major 
John  Famn*.  .. 


A' 


Captain  Josiah  Stone,  Joseph  Haven,  Esq.,  and 
Deacon  William  Brown  werf  appointed  delates 
to  tlie  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  at  Concord 
in  October.  Captain  Josiah  Stone,  with  Deacon 
William  Brown  as  his  substitute,  wa^  sent  to  the 
second  congress;  and  Joseph  Haven,  Esq.,  and 
Captain  Josiah  Stone  were  sent  to  the  third  con- 
gress. 

September  9,  1774,  the  town  voted  ''to  pur- 
chase at  the  town's  expense  five  barrels  of  powder, 
and  5  cwt.  of  bullets  or  lead,  for  an  addition 
to  the  town  stock." 

September  80,   1774,   voted,  ''to  purcliase  a 
chest  of  25  Fire  Arms,  and  two  field  pieces^  of 
such  size  as  the  Coinmittee  shall  judge  proper." 
Joseph  Winch,  Daniel    Sanger,    James   Glover 
and  Captain   Benjamin  Edwards  were  the  com- 
mittee.    This    meeting  was    adjourned  for  four 
days ;  and  public  notice  was  given  requesting  that 
"  every  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall 
attend,  to  consider  and  determine  with  regard  to 
the  Militia  as  the  whole  body  shall  judge  proper." 
A  very  full  meeting  convened,  and  it  was  voted, 
"that  there  be  two  Militia  Companys  beside  the 
Troop  in  this  town ;  and  that  each  company  choose 
such  officers  as  they  judge  best  to  have  command 
in  this  day  of  distress  in  our  Public  Affairs."    This 
action  of  the  town  led  to  the  formation  of  twp 
companies   of    minute-men.     The   first   company, 
consisting  of  seventy  men,  or^nized  December  2, 
1774,  by  the  choice   of  Simon  Edgell,  captain; 
Thomas  Drurj',   first  lieutenant;   La wson  .Buck- 
minister,    second    lieutenant.     The  second   com- 
j)any,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  organized  soon  after 
by  the  choice  of  Thomas  Nixon,  captain ;  Micajah 
Gleason,   first   lieutenant;    John   Eames,   secoiul 
lieuten.'uit.     Both  oomiianies  turned  out  and  took 
part   in  the  affair  of  the   19th  of  April,  1775. 
Captain  Edgell  took  seventy-seven  men  to  Concord 
that  day,  thirty-eight  of  whom  returned  at  the  end  ♦ 
of  four  davs :  the  others  continued  in  ser\ice  from 
ten   to  nineteen  days.     Captain   Edgell  was  out 
twenty-two  days.     The  second  company  marched 
under  Captain   Micajah  Gleason,   Captain  Nixon 
having  been  promoted.     This  comjiany  numbered 
fortv-nine  men,  who  were  in  5er\'ice  from  three  to 
twenty-eight  days.     Captain  Gleason  resigned  tlie 
command  April  23,  and  at  once  oi^mized  a  com- 
)>any  for  eight  months'  service.    His  first  lieutenant 
was  James  Kimball  of  Haverhill;  second  lieutenant, 
W^illiam  Ryan  of  Salem;  first  sergeant,  Jonathan 
Temple  of  Framingham.     The  company  numbered 
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fifty  men,  eight  of  whom  were  from  this  town. 
Captain  Tliomos  Drury  organized  a  company  for 
the  eight  mouths'  service,  April  24 :  first  lieu- 
tenant, William  Maynard ;  second  lieutenant,  Jo- 
seph Mixer;  sergeants,  Siimuel  Frost,  Ebenezer 
Eaton,  Joseph  Nichols.  The  company  numbered 
sixty-four  men,  mostly  belonging  to  Framingham. 
Five  of  our  men  enlisted  in  Captain  Aaron  Haynes' 
company.  In  all,  eighty-nine  Framingham  men 
were  out  in  the  eight  months'  service  in  1775. 

Ajpril  24,  Colonel  Jonathan  Brewer,  a  native  of 
Frainingliam,  then  living  in  Waltham,  volunteered 
his  services,  and  received  from  the  Committee  of 
Safety  ten  sets  of  enlistment  papers,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  When  0Kj:an- 
ized,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  Colonel  Jona- 
than Brewer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Buck- 
minster,  ilajor  Nathaniel  Cudworth  of  Sudbury, 
Adjutant  John  Butler  of  Peterb6rough,  Quarter- 
master Cliarles  Dougherty. 

April  27,  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  that 
Colonel  John  Nixon  have  nine  sets  of  beating 
papers.  When  organized,  the  regimental  officers 
were  Colonel  John  Nixon,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tliomas  Nixon,  Major  John  Buttrick  of  Concord, 
Adjutant  Abel  Holden,  Jr.,  of  Sudbury,  Quarter- 
master John  White  of  Haverhill.  By  returns  of 
June  17  Colonel  Brewer's  regiment  comprised  eight 
companies  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  men. 
Colonel  Nixon's  regiment  liad  eight  companies  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety  men.  Both  these  regi- 
ments took  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill;  June  17.  Colonel  Brewer  was  ordered  by 
General  Ward  early  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Prescott.  About  one  lialf  his 
regiment  were  absent  on  leave,  or  in  camp  at 
Brookline,  so  that  he  went  upon  the  hill  with  only 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  The  regiment 
took  a  position  at  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  in  the 
open  field,  which  it  held  through  the  day,  leav- 
mg  the  line  of  battle  only  when  General  Warren, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rail-fence  breast- 
work,—^between  the  regiments  of  Brewer  and 
Nixon,  —  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire.  Colonel 
Brewer  received  a  painful  wound;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Buckminster,  just  before  the  retreat,  re- 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound  from  a  musket-ball 
entering  the  right  shoulder  and  coming  out  in  the 
middle  of  his  back,  which  made  him  a  cripple  for 
life;  Adjutant  Butler  was  wounded  in  tlie  arm. 
Seven  of  the  regiment  were  reported  killed,  and 
eleven  wounded. 


Colonel  Nixon's  regiment  was  sent  to  Uie  sup- 
port of  Prescott  about  tlie  same  time  as  Colonel 
Brewer's.  His  men  helped  to  build  the  bay 
breastwork,  took  position  behind  it!  next  to  Colo- 
nel Brewer,  and  held' their  Aground  till  the  British 
got  possession  of  the  gap.  Swett  states  that 
Colonel  Nixon  marched  u^w  the  field  with  three 
hundred  men;  atid  this  is  believed  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  Tlie  two  Framhigham  compa- 
nies. Captain  Drury's  and  Captaiu  Gleason's,  had 
respectively  sixty-three  and  fifty  men.  A  iMirt  of 
Captain  Drury's  company  was  sent  to  the  redoubt, 
to  support  Colonel  Prescott,  just  before  the  British 
charge.  One  of  them,  Peter  Salem,  is  said  to  liave 
killed  Mnjor  Pitcaim.  A  part  of  the  same  com- 
pany was  with'  Colonel  Brewer's  men  at  the  head 
of  the  rail-fence.  Sergeant  Ebenezer  Eaton,  who 
was  near  General  Warren,  started  to  leave  the 
defences  with  him,  was  close  to  him  when  he 
received  the  fatal  shot,  afid,  with  some  com- 
rades, attempted  to  carry  him  off  the  field;  but 
the  British  onset  forced  them  to  leave  the  body. 
Colonel  Nixon  was  severely  wounded  during  the 
third  attack,  and  had  to  be  carried  off  the  hill. 
His  regiment  deserves  honorable  mention'  among 
those  tliat  were  the  last  to  leave  the  line  of  battle. 
Three  were  rej)orted  killed,  and  ten  wounded, — 
all  during  the  last  attack  or  while  on  the  retreat. 
As  one  of  Captain  Drury's  men  stated,  ''Tlie 
British  fired  over  our  heads;  the  tops  of  the  young 
apple-trees  where  we  stood  were  cut  all  to  pieces  by 
their  bullets." 

During  the  summer  Colonel  Brewer's  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Prospect  Hill.  After  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  army  he  resigned  his  command 
as  colonel,  and  November  16,  1776,  received  the 
appointment  of  barrack-master.  After  the  17th, 
Colonel  Nixon  and  his  regimetit  went  into  camp 
on  Winter  Hill,  where  he  remained  till  the  army 
moved  to  Xew  York.  He  was  commissioned  briga-^ 
dier-geneml  August  9,  1776,  and  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  Governor's  Island.  His  brigade  moved 
up  the  North  River,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1777  against  Bui^oyne;  was  at  Still- 
water September  19,  and  at  Saratoga  October  11. 
General  Nixon  was  a  member  of  the  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  General  Schuyler,  October  1, 1778. 
He  resiirned  his  commission  in  1780. 

On  the  promotion  of  Colonel  John  Nixon  his 
brother  Thomas  Nixon  was  put  in  command  of  the 
regiment.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Burgoyne;  and  was  stationed  at  van- 
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ous  points  on  the  Nortli  Biver  from  1777  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  Captain  Micajah  Gleason  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  colonel,  and  died  at  White 
Plains  in  the  fall  of  1776. 

On  the  order  in  council,  dated  December.  1, 
1775,  calling  for  5,000  men  to  defend  the  fortifi- 
cations around  Boston,  Captain  Simon  Edgell  and 
twenty-eight  men  of  the  militia  marched  to  Box- 
bury,  and  were  in  service  six  weeks. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1776,  Captain  Edgell  and 
his  company  of  seventy-four  men  were  in  service 
at  Ticonderoga  from  August  to  December;  and 
there  were  not  less  than  eighty-three  others  from 
this  town  out  for  longer  or  shorter  terms. 

Including  the  men  with  the  Nixons,  Framing- 
ham  furnished  for  various  services,  in  1777,  nine 
commissioned,  officers  and  forty-nine  privates. 
Captain  Joseph  Winch,  with  a  company  of  ninety- 
one  militia,  was  in  service  from  August  16  to 
November  29.  This  company  was  at  the  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne,  October  17.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1778,  fifteen  men  from  this  tonn  were  in  Cap- 
tain John  Holmes'  company,  of  Colonel  Jonathan 
Beed's  regiment  of  guards,  April  2  to  July  4, 
and  sixteen  men  in  Captain  Amos  Perry's  com- 
pany, in  tlie  Bhode  Island  service.  Twenty-one 
men  were  out  in  1779. 

In  Colonel  Abner  Perry's  regiment  of  militia,  or- 
deredyon  an  alarm,  to  Bhode  Island,  July  27,  1780, 
out  to  August  7,  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Trow- 
bridge, Major  John  Gleason,  Adjutant  James  Mel- 
len,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Manson  ;  also  ordered 
for  the  same  8er\'ice  were  Captain  Nathan  Drury 
and  thirty-six  men.  Captain  David  Brewer  and 
twenty-three  men.  Captain  Lawson  Buckminister 
and  forty-nine  men.  Lieutenant  John  Mnyhew 
and  thirteen  men  were  in  service  at  Bhode  Island 
from  June  30  to  September  30. 

Captain  Peter  Qayes  and  ten  Framingham  men 
served  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  in  Colo- 
nel Thomas  Nixon's  regiment.  Lieutenant  James 
Mellen  and  tliirty.four  men  were  in  Captain  Sta- 
ples Chamberlain's  company  on  a  forty  days'  expe- 
dition to  Tiverton,  Bhode  Island,  in  the  spring  of 
1781.  Most  of  the  recruits  in  these  last  years  of 
the  war  were  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  old ;  and  they  were  obtained  only  by  the 
payment  of  large  bounties. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  soldiers,  drafted 
or  enlisted  from  tlie  militia  to  meet  emergencies, 
there  were  what  was  known  as  the  three- rears  men, 
who  were  incorporated  in  the  regular  army^    Tiie 


first  three-years  men  were  called  for  in  January, 
1777;  tlie  last  were  called  for  December,  1780. 
Under  the  first  call  a  small  bounty  was  offered, 
and  the  men  readily  enlisted.  Framingham  raised, 
as  her  quota,  sixty-two  men.  This  was  in  addi- 
tion to  nine  commissioned  officers  in  the  Continental 
Army.  Under  the  last  call  this  tx)wn  raised  forty- 
three  men.  Of  these,  twenty-seven  were  re-enlist- 
ments, or  those  who  originally  enlisted  for  the  war. 
The  difficulty  of  raising  these  last  men  is  seen  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  town  voted  to  grant  £50,000  to 
hire  soldiers.  And  the  following  receipt  shows  the 
large  bounties  paid :  — 

"We  the  subscribers  having  enlisted. ourselves 
into  the  Continental  Army  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received : 
of  the  town  of  Framingham  for  tliat  semce  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  hard  money  per  year. 

We  say  received  by  us :  — 

Abel  Bensoh 
John  FacBiCAir 

JA.XE8  DosB 

Solomon  Nbwtok 

Ephraim  Newton 

Natbakiel  Pratt 

John  Pratt 

Epu&aim  Pratt 
"  April  16, 1781." 

Owing  to  imperfect  company  and  regimental 
returns,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  complete  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ditferent  cam- 
paigns of  the  war.  The  number  of  Framingham 
men  known  to  have  died  of  disease,  or  to  have 
been  killed  in  battle  during  the  M'ar,  is  twenty- 
five. 

The  number  of  pensioners  belonging  to  this  town, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  sixty-five,  of 
whom,  or  tlieir  widows,  fifteen  were  living  in  1840, 
as  follows :  Jacob  Belcher,  age  seventy-nine ;  Han- 
nah Belcher,  widow  of  Joseph,  age  eighty-three; 
Abel  Benson,  age  seventy-four;  Joel  Coolidge, 
age  eighty-one;  Ebenezer  Eaton,  age  ninety; 
Luther  Eaton,  age  seventy-eight;  Betsey  Fisjc, 
widow  of  Jloses,  age  eighty-one ;  Sally  Greenwood, 
widow  of  Abel,  age  seventy-eight;  Ezekiel  How, 
age  eighty-four;  Nathan  Knowlton,  age  eighty; 
Nathan  Kendall,  age  eighty-three;  Thomas 
Nixon,  age  seventy-eight  ;  Phinehas  Rice,  age 
seventy-eight;  Uriah  Rice,  age  eighty-three ;  Mary 
Trowbridge,  widow  of  Colonel  John,  age  eighty- 
five. 

Aft^r  the  War.  —  The  population  of  the  town 
at  the  close  of  the  war  was  about  1,500 ;  and  from 
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the  loss  of  many  of  its  young  men^  and  the  unset- 
tled habits  of  those  who  survived,  the  increase  was 
slow  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  minister,  Mr.  Bridge,  died  September  2, 
1775,  and  Mr.  David  Kellogg  began  to  preach  in 
Framingliatn  in  the  spring  of  1778,  though  he  was 
not  ordaineid  till  January  10,  1781.  Tlte  ministry 
was  a  power  in  society  at  that  day ;  and  one  of  the 
imjportant  influences  which  counteracted  the  at- 
tendant evik  of  wat,  and  helped  to  tide  over  its 
efl^ts,  was  the  broad  consen'atism  and  higii  cliar- 
acter  and  Christian  labors  of  these  two  {lostors. 
Mr.  Kellogg  continued  tlie  only  settled  minister 
in  town  till  1807,  when  Mr.  Charles  Trahi  com- 
menced preaching  for  the  Baptists;  from  which 
date  the  two  held  contemporary  piistorates  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  these  two  men 
Framingliam  owes  directly,  in  a  hirge  degree,  her 
pr^nt  high  standing  in  intelligence,  morals,  and 
that  general  thrift  which  is  not  found  except  in 
connection  with  culture  and  virtue. 

Indnstries. — Next  to  dwellings  and  cultivated 
fields,  the  prime  necessity  of  a  new  settlement  is 
com  and  saw  mills.  John  Stone  built  a  corn-mill 
at  the  falls  of  Sudbury  Biver  as  early  as  166:^, 
and  his  son  Daniel  put  in  a  saw-mill  there  a  few 
years  later.  Li  1707  Savil  Simpson  built  grist 
and  saw  mills  on  tlie  Hopkinton  Biver,  north  of 
his  house  (the  spot  can  be  seen  a  few  rods  above 
wh^re  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad  crosses  the 
stream),  and  three  years  later  put  in  a  fulling-mill 
at  the  same  point.  In  1712  John  How  bought 
this  privilege  and  the  buildings,  and  removed  the 
mills  down  to  the  point  known  as  the  Shepard 
Paper-Mill  site.  Colonel  Joseph  Buckminster  built 
a  grist-mill  on  the  brook  near  his  house  very  early. 
These  mills  met  the  wants  of  the  people  for  many 
years. 

The  mechanical  trades  were  introduced  by  the 
fir^  settlers.  Isaac  Learned,  the  cooper,  was  here 
in  1679 ;  John  How,  carpenter,  1689 ;  Isaac 
Clark,  carpenter,  1692 ;  Caleb  Bridge:*,  bricklayer, 
1693 ;  the  wife  of  Joseph  Trumbull,  weaver,  1693 ; 
Jeremiah  Pike,  spinning-wheel  maker,  1696  ;  Jona- 
than Rugg,  blacksmith,  170:t:  Jonas  Eaton,  tan- 
ner, 1706;  Ebenezer  Hemenway,  weaver,  1711; 
Ebenezer  Boutwell,  tinker,  1721.  Forges  were 
established  by  Andrew  Newton,  on  Hopkinton 
Biver,  in  17^5r;  by  Ebenezer  Marshall  at  the  site 
of  Cutler's  mills,  1747,  where  he  made  axes,  hoes, 
scythes,  etc. 

It  was  not  till  after  1800  that  the  water-power 


of  Sudbury  Biver  and  its  affluents  was  folly  util- 
ized. The  Framingliam  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated  February  6,  1813,  and  built  a 
cotton  factory  on  Cochituate  Brook,  near  the  site 
of  Deacon  Brown's  grist-mill.'  The  Saxon  Factory 
Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
was  incorporated  February  4,  1824.  Tlie  com- 
pany built  mills  at  the  oUl  site  of  Stone's  miUs,.at 
the  falls  in  Sudbury  Biver.  The  successor  of  this 
company  was  the  Saxon  Cotton  and  Woollen  Fac- 
tory, incorporated  June  11,  1829;  and  February 
16,  1832,  the  name  was  clianged  to  the  Ssxon 
Factory.  The  statistics  of  this  company,  April  1, 
1837,  were:  woollen  mills,  5;  sets  of  machinery, 
1 1 ;  wool  consumed,  744,000  pounds ;  cloth  manu- 
factured, 268,640  yards ;  value,  3311,800 ;  males 
employed,  105;  temales,  141;  capital  invested, 
§415,000. 

In  1837  the  New  England  Worsted  Company 
purchased  this  property,  and  removed  hither  their 
worsted  machinery  from  Lowell.  The  main  busi- 
ness since  then  lias  been  the  manufacture  of  wors- 
ted carpet-yarns  and  woollen  blankets.  In  1858 
this  entire  property  was  bought  by  M.  H.  Sim|)son 
and  Nathaniel  Francis,  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  Saxonville  Mills.  No  cliange  was  made  in  the 
kind  of  goods  manufactured.  During  tlie  late  civil 
war  the  company  filled  large  orders  for  blue  kers^ey 
army  cloth.  The  statistics  for  1865  were :  num- 
ber of  mills,  4 ;  sets  of  machinery,  25 ;  pounda  of 
scoured  wool  consumed,  2,000,000;  gross  value 
of  stock  used,  §800,000;  yards  of  blanket- 
ing manufactured,  1,500,000,  value  $900,dOO; 
pounds  of  yam  manufactured  and  not  made  into 
cloth  600,000,  value  $300,000 ;  yards  of  army 
cloth  manufactured  150,000,  value  §200,000; 
capital,  8129,000;  males  employed,  393;  fe-, 
males,  390.  Statistics  for  1875 :  mills,  2 ;  capi- 
tal, 8800,000;  value  of  goods  manufactured, 
§850,000;  males  employed,  263:  females,  268. 
In  1878  the  company  commenced  the  manufiacture 
of  hair-cloth,  in  imitation  of  seal-skin. 

Paper  MUU.  —  ln  1817  Dexter  and  David 
Bigelow  erected  a  mill  on  the  Hopkinton  River 
for  the  manufacture  of  writing-paper;  and  in  1828 
Calvin  Shepard  and  son  purchased  the  site  of  the 
Dench  Mills,  on  the  same  stream,  and  put  in  paper- 
making  machinery.  These  privileges  are  now  in 
Ashland.  In  1837  the  stock  manu&ctured  was 
278  tons ;  value  of  paper,  §46,000 ;  males  employed, 
12;  females,  11 ;  capital  invested,  §50,000. 

Carpet  Faeiorf.  —  hi  1830  Mr,  WOliam  H. 
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Knight  purchased  of  Colonel  James  Brown  the 
old  fulliiig-miU  privilege  on  Coehituate  Brook, 
and  eommenced  in  a  small  way  the  manufacture  of 
carpets.  In  1839  Mr.  Knight  bought  a  privilege 
on  the  same  stream  at  the  highway  crossing,  eighty 
rods  below  his  first  site^  whither  he  removed  his 
factory  and  put  up  new  buildings  and  greatly  en- 
larged bis  business.  Five  years  later  he  bought 
the  old  cotton-mill  privilege,  where  he  put  in 
machinery  for  spinning  woollen  yarn.  In  1845 
Mr.  Knight  owned  three  mills ;  wool  consumed, 
465^»000  pounds;  yards  of  carpeting,  199,037,  value, 
§149,530;  males  employed,  191;  females,  41. 
All  the  privileges  on  this  brook  have  been  sold  to 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Filiates.  —  The  geographical  centre  of  the  town 
possessed  no  natural  advantages  to  make  it  desirable 
to  settlers.  The  steep  northerly  declivity  of  Bare 
Hill,  and  the  swamps  to  the  northwest  and  east, 
were  the  reverse  of  attractive.  All  tlie  earlv  roads 
shunned  it,  and  the  location  of  the  meeting-house 
alone  centralized  interests  here.  Except  Buck- 
minster^s  tavern,  just  west  of  the  old  cemetery,  no 
business  enterprise  was  initiated  here  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy  in  179^,  and  the  simul- 
taneous coming,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  Wheeler 
brothers,  Isaac  Warren,  and  Martin  and  Natlian 
Stone.  The  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Turnpike,  in  1809,  witii  this  village  as  the  central 
stopping-place,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  mechanical 
and  mercantile  business. 

The  falls  in  Sudbury  River  and  the  falls  in  Hop- 
kinton  River  are  the  only  two  points  ia  the  original 
town  limits  marked  by  Nature  for  business  cen- 
tres. The  upper  site  was  early  set  off  to  Hopkin- 
ton,  and  was  late  in  attracting  enterprise,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  <strong  dam, 
owing  to  the  width  of  the  valley.  The  lower  falls 
were  taken  up  eariy,  as  already  noticed.  The  later 
enterprises,  which  have  built  up  the  flourishing 
vilbge  of  Saxonville,  and  made  it  a  centre  of  social, 
educational,  and  religious  influences,  seem  to  have 
the  elements  of  permanency,  though  the  water- 
)K)wer  is  destroyed  by  the  seizure  of  the  Sudbury 
River  as  an  additional  water-supply  for  the  city  of 
Boston.  Tlie  South  Village  owes  its  existence  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  central  station  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  which  was  opened  in  1835. 
Its  importance  has  since  been  increased  by  the 
junction  here  of  the  Milford  Branch  Railroad,  and 
still  later  by  the  entrance  of  the  Fitchburg  and 
CNntou  and  the  Framingham  and  Lowell  roads 


from  the  north,  and  Framingham  and  Mansfield 
Road  from  the  south.  The  earliest  general  indus- 
try of  the  village  was  the  manufacture  of  straw 
bounetsj  This  was  commenced  in  a  small  way  by 
Captain  J.  J.  Clark  as  early  as  1815.  Lovell  Eames 
engaged  in  the  business  about  1830.  Alexander 
Clark  opened  a  shop  in  1838  for  making  straw 
boimets,  and  in  1853  added  the  manufacture  of 
palmleaf  goods.  Franklin  Manson  started  in  the 
business  in  1840.  Messrs.  George  Ricliardson, 
Augustus  Richardson,  Curtis  H.  Barber,  and 
George  P.  Metcalf  liave  since  engaged  in  the  busi^ 
ness.  The  statistics  of  this  industry  for  1875  were : 
manufactories  of  straw  goods,  3 ;  capital  invested,^ 
$255,000  ;  value  of  goods  made,  $830,000.' 
Most  of  the  mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits 
are  now  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  this  vil- 
lage. 

Edncaiion.  —  Fortunately  for  the  town  there 
were,  among  the  early  settlers,  men  and  women  who 
had  received  a  good  common  education,  and  were 
qualified  to  teach  others.  Joshua  Hemenway  re- 
ceived scholars  at  his  own  house,  and  was  employed 
as  schoolmaster  early.  Tlie  Leanied  girls  were 
noted  schooldames,  and  women^s  schools  were  es- 
tablished as  early  as  1713.  Edward  Goddard,  a^ 
teacher  from  Boston^  removed  hither  in  1714,  and 
at  once  began  to  teach  in  his  own  house,  and  in 
1716  was  put  in  charge  of  the  grammar  schooL 
After  1724  this  school  was  commonly  taught  by 
college  graduates  who  were  natives  of  the  town. 
In  1750  the  town  was  divided  into  five  school-dis- 
tricts, and  school-houses  were  built  in  the  outskirts. 
In  1798  a  superintending  school  committee  was 
chosen. 

Fmmingham  Academy.  —  In  1792  Rev.  David 
Kellogg  and  twenty-four  other  citizens  organized 
a  society  '^  to  disseminate  piety,  virtue,  and  useful 
knowledge '';  built  a  brick  school-house  on  the 
M-est  side  of  the  Common,  at  tlie  cost  of  £176. 
9«.  6//. ;  and  established  a  school  under  the  re- 
striction that  "  the  preceptor  shall  have  received  a 
collegiate  education.''  The^ school  was  opened  No- 
vember, 171)2,  under  Mr.  James  Hawley  (H.  C. 
1792).  In  1798  the  town  voted  a  gr^nt  to  the 
school  of  $60  per  annum,  which  continued  tiU 
1824.  In  1799  the  school  was  incorporated  ais 
the  Fwminirham  Arademv,  and  received  from 
the  legislature  a  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land. 
This  grant  comprised  11,720  acres;  was  located 
on  the  northerly  line  of  the  present  state  of  Maine; 
was  sold  in  1803,  and  the  a:Vails  invested  as  a  per^ 
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nmnent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  used 
for' the  benefit  of  the  school.  In  1S51,  by  leave 
of  the'  legislature^  the  academy  was  merged  into 
the  town  high-schouL 

S^U  Nornutl  School.  —  Tlie  first  normal  school 
established  in  Massachusetts  —  and  the  first  school 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  female 
teachers  —  was  opened  at  Lexington,  July  3, 1839. 
This  school  was  removed  to  West  Newton,  Septem- 
ber, 1844;  and  was  transferred  to  Framingham, 
December,  1853.  The  names  of  the  principals 
since  the  last  date  are  Mr.  Eben  S.  Steams,  Mr. 
George  N.  Bigelow,  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Hyde.  Length  of  term  of  study,  two 
years ;  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  con- 
nected ^ith  the  school,  2,106;  number  of  grad- 
uates, 1,466. 

Library.  —  Mr.  Barry  says:  "The  last  of  the 
Common  Lands,  forty  acres,  was  sold  about  the 
year  1785,  and  the  proceeds  iappropriated  to  the 
purcliase  of  a  public  library.'*  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Social  Library,  which,  under  various 
auspices,  continued  till  1834.  Number  of  volumes 
iA  1825,  four  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  Ly- 
ceum Librarv  was  formed  in  1834 ;  and  was  mended 
in  the  Framingham  Library  in  1851.  In  1854, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Clark,  Messrs.  George  Phipps,  Charles 
Upham,  Francis  Jaques,  and  Colonel  piloses  Edgell 
started  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment, April  9,  1855,  of  the  Framingham  Totiti 
Librarv.  The  books  owned  bv  the  Framindiam 
Library,  and  the  ])eriodicals  in  charge  of  the  Read- 
ing Club,  were  donated  as  a  nucleus  of  the  new 
public  library  and  reading-room.  A  library  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1871.  Number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  January  1,  1879,  seven  thousand. 

Cemeteries.  —  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  at  first  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  meetinsr- 
house  lot.  Tliis  old  **  burying  ground  '*  is  still  in 
use.'  A  cemetery,  small  in  size,  known  as  the 
South  Burying-G  round,  was  set  apart  by  the  town 
about  the  year  1827.  The  Saxonville  Cemetery 
lot,  then  comprising  one  acre,  was  purchased  by  the 
town  in  1838. 

June  27,  1846,  the  town  appointed  Colonel 
Moses  Edgell,  N.  S.  Bennett,  Warren  Nixon,  Pat- 
ten Johnson,  and  Dexter  Esty  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure a  lot  of  land  near  the  Centre  village,  for  a  new 
cemetery.  In  the  summer  of  1848  the  grove  west 
of  the  Common  was  purchased,  and  set  apart  as 
the  Edgell  Grove  Cemetery.  In  a  deed,  Colonel 
Edgell  made  over  to  the  town  the  lands  Adjacent  to 


these  enclosed  grounds,  to  be  maintained  forever  as 
a  setting  or  border  to  this  "  garden  of  the  dead  *' ; 
and  bequeathed  the  k\xm  of  §  20,000,  a  part  to  be 
used  in  building  within  the  grounds  a  chapel,  and 
the  remainder  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  tiie 
income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  care  and  im- 
provemenft  of  the  cemetery. 

The  Catholic  Cemetery  was  consecrated  in  1837. 

War  of  1812.  — Tlie  Framingham  Artillery 
Company,  Captain  Jolin  Temple  commanding,  was 
ordered  out  for  the  defence  of  Boston  in  1S14; 
marched  September  10;  was  dischai^cd  October  30. 
Number  of  officers,  eleven ;  privates,  twenty-nine. 
Besides  this  company,  one  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army,  and  seven  others  enlisted  or  wer6  drafted, 
who  were  in  service  for  periods  varying  from  four- 
teen days  to  nine  months. 

Eccleaiaeiical.  The  First  Baptist  Cliurch. — 
The  first  recorded  effort  to  gather  a  Baptist  society 
in  Framingham  was  made  in  1756;  the  first  bap- 
tisms by  immersion  were  in  1762.  Previous  to 
1792,  thirty  persons  had  been  immersed;  but  a 
church  was  not  organized  till  1811.  Rev.  Edward 
Clark  preached  from  1780  to  1790,  and  from  ISOl 
to  1809.  Rev.  Charles  Train  was  pstor  from 
1809  to  1839.  His  successors  have  been  Rev. 
Enoch  Hutchinson,  1840 ;  Rev.  James  Johnston, 
1841-lS45i  Rev.  Jonathan  Aldrich,  1846-1851; 
Rev.  William  C.  Child,  D.  D.,  1851-1856; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Goodhue,  1859  - 1862 ;  Rev.  A.  W. 
Carr,  1862  -  1865 ;  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  D.  D., 
1866  -  1872 ;  Rev.  W.  P.  Upham,  1872  -  1877  ; 
Rev.  G.  E.  Leeson,  July  29,  1877.  Membership, 
Januarv  1,  1879,  one  hundred  and  fiftv-five. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Fram- 
ingham was  instituted  in  1788.  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1834.  It  stood  at  the  comer 
of  the  roads  near  the  house  of  Benjamin  Stone. 
This  house  was  removed  to  Saxonville  in  1844, 
and  greatly  enlarged.  A  parsonage  has  since 
been  built. 

The  Saxonville  Religious  Society  was  organized 
in  1827,  and  a  meeting-house  built  the  same  year. 
The  church  (Congregational)  was  formed  in  1883. 
The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Corbin  Kidder,  1834- 
1837;  Rev.  Isaac  Hosford,  1888-1847;  Rev.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  1847-1857 ;  Rev.  Henry  Allen, 
1857-1859;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettengill,  1860-1862; 
Rev.  George  E.  Hill,  1863-1870;  Rev.  diaries 
Jones,  1870.  Number  of  members,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight. 

The  Universalists  fonned  a  society  in   1829, 
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built  a  meeting-house,  and  maintained  worship 
for  about  twenty  years.  Their  house  was  then 
used  for  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  in  1859  was  sold 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Catholics. 

-First  Church.  —  Owing  to  a  division  of  seuti- 
ment  between  the  church  and  the  parish  in  re- 
gard to  Christian  doctrines,  in  1830  Rev.  Dr. 
Kellogg  and  the  majority  of  the  church  withdrew 
from  the  old  meeting-house,  and  built  a  new  one, 
which  was  dedicated  September  15,  1830;  and 
the  same  day  Rev.  George  Trask  was  ordained  col- 
league pastor.  Dr.  Kellogg  died  August  13, 1843, 
The  successors  of  Mr.  Trask  have  been  Eev.  David 
Brigham,  1836-1844;  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  1844- 
1851;  Rev.  J.  C.  Bodwell,  1852-1862;  Rev.  J. 
K.  McLean,  1863-1867;  Rev.  JI.  J.  Savage, 
1868-1870;  Rev.  L.  R.  Eastman,  Jr.,  June  8, 
1871.  Present  membership,  three  hundred  and 
seven. 

At  the  separation  the  parish  retained  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  church  connected  therewith  has 
been  known  as  The  Church  of  the  First  Parish. 
The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  1830- 
1833;  Rev.  George  Chapman,  1833-1834;  Rev. 
William  Barry,  1835-1845;  Rev.  J.  N.  Bellows, 
1846-1849;  Rev.  J.  II.  Phipps,  1849-1853; 
Rev.  S.  D.  Robbins,  1854-1867;  Rev.  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  1868-1872;  Rev.  C.  A.  Humphreys, 
November  1, 1878. 

A  Catholic  Cliurch  was  erected  at  Saxonville, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1845. 

The  South  Framingham  Baptist  Church  was 
constituted  Mardi  17,  1854.  The  meeting-house 
was  dedicated  March  15,  1855.  The  pastors  have 
been  Rev.  Bradford  H.  Lincoln,  1854-1855; 
Re\r.  Samuel/W.  Foljambe,  1856-1858;  Rev. 
Theron  Brown,  1859-1861 ;  Rev.  Samuel  Brooks, 
two  years;  Rev.  A.  M.  Higgens,  1865-1807; 
Rev.  T^  T.  Filmer,  1868;  Rev"!  George  R.  Dnrrow, 
1874;  Rev.  Henry  G.  SafTord,  December  12, 1875. 
Membership,  in  1854,  twenty-two;  January  1, 
1879,  one  hundred  and  tliirty. 

Tlie  St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at 
the  centre  of  the  town,  was  constituted  in  1859. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  CImrch  was  organized 
at  South  Framingham  in  April,  1869. 

The  South  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized, and  a  chapel  built,  in  1873.  Rev.  David  M. 
Bean,  pastor.  Present  membership,  one  hundred 
and  twentv-threc. 

Tiie  Framiiigliam  Bank  was  incorjMrated  March 


25,  1833 ;  the  persons  named  in  the  act  as  corpo« 
rators  were  Micah  Stone,  Dexter  Fay,  Sullivan 
Fay,  Elijah  Perry,  Rufus  Brewer,  Moses  Edgell^ 
and  Josiah  Adams.  Capital  stock,  $100,000; 
increased  in  1846  to  8150,000,  and  in  1849  to 
8200,000.  It  was  changed  from  a  state  to  a 
national  bank  in  November,  1864.  Tlie  successive 
presidents  have  been  Josiah  Adams,  Micah  Stone, 
Oliver  Dean,  Sullivan  Fay,  Francis  Jaques,  Mosen 
Edgcll,  James  W.  Clark.  Cashiers :  Rufus  Brewer, 
William  H.  Foster,  Edward  lllsley,  Francis  Jaques, 
Francis  T.  Clark,  James  J.  Valentine.  The  first 
dividend  was  declared  April,  1834;  and  in  no  in- 
stance since  lias  the  regular  semi-aimual  divideiid 
in  April  and  October  been  passed. 

Colonel  Moses  Edgell  has  ihe  honor  of  originat- 
ing the  Framingham  Savings-Bank.  He  believed 
that  if  such  a  place  of  deposit  were  established  on 
a  safe  basis,  and  were  so  managed  as  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  young  men  and 
women,  at  work  on  wages,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  making  small  gains  in  their  business,  would 
be  induced  to  save  their  earnings,  and  invest  them 
where  they  would  gradually  accumulate  against  a 
time  of  need;  when,  without  such  a  savings-bank, 
these  small  gains  would  be  frittered  away.  The 
result  more  than  met  his  sanguine  expectations; 
and  scores  of  families  have,  by  its  agency,  been 
saved  from  want.  Colonel  Edgell  was  chosen 
president  at  its  organization,  March  10,  1846,  and 
held  the  office  till  1871.  He  was  succeeded  by 
George  Phipps,  who  held  the  office  til|  his  death, 
February  19,  1876.  Charles  Upham  succeeded 
Mr.  Phipps.  Tlie  secretaries  and  treasurera  have 
been  Rufus  Brewer,  Edward  lllsley,  Lorenzo 
Sabine,  Coleman  S.  Adams.  Amount  of  deposits, 
November  1,  1846, 84,969;  amount  November  1, 
1878,  81,025,702. 

The  following  is  a  list,  substantially  complete,: 
of  persons,  natives  or  residents  of  Framingliam,, 
who  have  received  a  collegiate  education:  — 

Pliinelias  Heinen\ray,  H-  C.  1730,;  Congregatioiiai  clergy* 

man,  Towiiscnd,  Mass. 
David  Goddaid,  H.  C.  1731,  CoDgregational  clergjmaii, 

Leicester,  Mass. 
Elias  Haven,   H.    C.  1733,  Congregational  '  clergyman, 

Franklin,  Mass. 
John  Swift,  H.  C.  1733,  Congregational  clergyman,  Acton, 

^lass. 
Nathan  Haven,  H.  C.  1737,  died. 
Joseph  BuckininstcT,  H.  C.  1739,  Congregational  cleigj- 

man,  Rutland,  Mass. 
Anmriah  Frost,  H.  0.  1740,  Cougregatioual  cleigjman, 

Milford,  Mass. 
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Jolm  Mellen,  H.*  C.  1741,  Congregattooal  clergjniaii. 

Sterling,  Mass.  •  . 

John  TVtlson,  U.  C.  17^1,  phj^sictan,  Hopkintoa,  Mass. 
Ebeuezer  Wiuckester,  H.  C.  1744,  piijaician. 
Samuel  Haven,  H.  C.  1749,  Cougr^tioual  clergyman, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Jason  Haven,  H.  C.   1754,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Dedlianf;  Mass. 
Moses  Heraenway,  H.  C.  1755,  Congregational  clergyman, 

WeUs,  Me. 
Jolrn  Haven,  H.  C.  1757,  teaclier,  Framingliam,  Green- 

Und,  N.  H. 
Sliab    Stone,    H.  C.  1758,  Congregational    clergyman, 

Reading,  Mi^ss. 
Moses  Adams,  H.  C.  1771,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Acton,  Mass. 
John  Reed,  Y.  C.  1772,  Congregational  clergyman.  West 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Solomon   Reed,  Y.  C.  1775,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Petersliam,  Mass. 
Jonathan  Maynard,  H.  C.  1775,  justice  of  peace,  Fram- 
'     ingliam. 
Samuel  Reed,  Y.  C.  1777,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Wanrick,  Mass. 
Moses  Haven,  H.  C.  17S2,  died. 
Timothy  Reed,  D.  C.  1782,  lawyer,  W.  Bridgewater, 

Mfiss. 
Jacob  *Haven,  H.  C.   1785,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Croyden,  N.  H. 
Joseph  Bixby,  H.  C.  1791,  died! 
Daniel  Stone,  H.  C.  1791,  piiysician,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Joseph  Locke,  D.  C.  1797,  lawyer,  Billerica,  Mass. 
John  B.  Fiske.  D.  C.  179S,  Uwyer,  New  York. 
William  Ballard,  H.  C.  1799,  pliysician,  Framingliam. 
Moses  Madison  Fiske,   6.  C.  1802,  teacher,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
John  Brewer,  H.  C.  180^,  physician,  Philadelphia. 

Jones  Buckminster,  H.  C.  1804,  teacher, ,  Tenn. 

Willjam  Haven,  B.  U.  1S09.  died. 

William  Eatou,  W.  C.  1810,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
John  Look  Parkhurst,  B.  U.  1812,  Congregational  clergy- 
man, Standish,  Me. 
Dana  Clayes,  Mid.  C.  1815,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Plainfield,  Mass. 
Joseph  Bennett,  H.  C.  1818,  Congregational  clergyman, 

Wobum,  Mass. 
Jeremy  Parkhurst,  Y.  C,  1819.  physician,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Frost,  H.  C,  1822,  physician,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Increase  Sumner  Wlieeler,  H.  C.  1826,  merchant,  Fram- 
ingliam. 
John  T.  Kittredge,  A.  C.  1828.  physician,  Frainingham. 
Joshua  T.  Eaton,  Y.  C.  1S30,  Congregational  clergyman. 
Peter  Parker,  Y.  C.  1831,  missionary  to  China,  minister 

plenipotentiary,  etc. 
Abner   B.  Wheeler,    H.  C.    1831,    physician,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Arthur  S.  Train,  B.  U.  1833,  Baptist  clergyman,  Haver- 
hill,' Mass. 
Josiah  Abbott,  Y.  C.  1835,  physician,  Hollis,  N.  H. 
William  J.   Buckminster,  H.  C.   1835,  editor,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Edward  Stone,  B.  tJ.  1835,  Unitariui  deigynuui.  Nor- 

ridgewock.  Me. 
Edward  Brewer,  H.  C.  1836,  fimner. 
Oliver  J.  Fiske,  B.  U.  1837,  Baptist  clergymui,  Tes. 

nessee. . 
Charles  BL  Train,  B.  U.  1837,  lawyer,  M.  C,  3oston, 

Mass. 
Charles  P.  Johnson,  A.  C.  1839,  lecturer.  New  York. 
James  W.  Brown,  W.  C.  1840,  teacher,  Framingliam. 
Benjamin  A.  Edwards,  B.  U.  1841,  Baptist  dergyman, 

Bolton,  Mass. 
Addison  Balktrd,  W.  C.  1842,  Presbyterian  clefgyman, 

Lafayette  College.  * 

Samuel  W.  Eaton^  Y.  C.  1842,  Congregational  deigymaa, 

Lancaster,  Wis. 
Robert  Gordon,  H.  C.  1843,  lawyer,  Framingliam. 
Rufus  Franklin  Brewer,  H.  C.  1845,.  teacher.  Framing- 
ham. 
C.  C.  Esty,  Y.  C.  1845,  lawyer,  M.  C,  Framiugfaam. 
David  P.  Temple,  Y.  C.  1851,  teacher,  York,  Neb. 
Abiier  H.  Wenzell,  A.  Q.- 1553,  lawyer,  Marlborough. 

Mass. 
Frederick  Wheeler,  H.  C.  1854,  kwyer,  Framingham. 
Dixi  C.  Hoyt,  A.  C.  1855,  physician,  Milford,  Mass. 
George  T.  Higley,  A.  C.  1857,  lawyer,  Ashland,  Maas. 
Frederick  A.  Billings,  A.  C.  1859,  farmer,  Grafton,  Maas. 
James  H.  Schneider,  Y.  C.  1860,  teacher,  Bridgewater. 

Mass. 
Greorge  Rice,  Y.  C.  1860,  physician,  Framingliam. 
Solomon  H.  Brackett,  H.  C.  1862,  teacher,  Keeue,  N.  H. 
Edwin  T.  Home,  H.  C.  1864,  teacher,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edmund  S.  Clark,  T.  C.  1865,  merchant,  Boston,  Maas. 
Henry:  G.  Blair,  H.  C.  1866,  druggist  Omaha,  Neb. 
John  K.  Brown,  H.  C.  1869,  missionary,  Harpoot,  Turkey. 
Sidney  A.  Pliillips,  D.  C.  1869,  lawyer,  Framingham. 
Walter  Adams,  H.  C.  1870,  lawyer,  Boston,  Mass. 
George  D.  Bigelow,  D.  C.  1873,  lawyer,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ralph  Stone.  H.  C.  1873,  lawyer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  M.  Clark,  T.  C.  1877.  i 

The  name  of  no  professional  lawyer  occurs 
among  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  town.  Bev.  Mr. 
Swift  was  often  employed  to  write  wills,  as  was  his 
successor,  Mr.  Bridge.  Thomas  Drury,  Joshua 
Heroenway,  Edward  Goddard,  Colonel  Buckmin* 
ster,  senior  and  junior,  held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  wrote  deeds,  petitions,  and  offi^ 
cial  papers  generally.  Edward  Goddard  was  well 
educated,  though  not  a  college  graduate,  and  under- 
stood the  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  was  often  employed  by 
the  town  in  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  suits. 
The  same  was  true  of  Joseph  Buckminster,  Jr. 
The  former  always  depended  on  the  merits  of  his 
case;  the  latter  often  resorted  to  technicalities 
and  nice  distinctions,  which  erinced  shrewdness 
rather  than  integrity.  Joseph  Haven,  Esq.,  bom 
1698,  died  1776  ;  Jo:?iah  Stone,  Esq.,  bom  1724, 
died  1785)  Jonathan  Maynard,  Esc).,  bom  1732, 
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died  1834, — ^^  severally  held  commissions  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  did  a  lai^e  business  in  drawing 
up  official  papers.  In  1 782  Mr.  Stone  M-as  appointed 
special  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Eli  Bullard,  Esq.  (son  of  Henry,  of  Medway), 
Y.  C.  1787,  opened  an  office  in  Framingham  in 
1791,  and  was  in  practice  till  his  death>  May  20, 
1824. 

Josiah  Adams,  Esq.  (son  of  Bev.  Moses,  of  Ac- 
ton, bom  November  3,  1781),  H.  C.  1801,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  June,  1807,  and  immedi- 
ately settled  in  this  town.  He  died  February  8, 
1854. 

AVillia'm  Buckminster,  Esq.  (son  of  Lawson,  of 
Framingliam,  bom  January  22,  1784),  graduated 
at  Hanard,  studied  law  with  Esquire  Bullard, 
and  opened  an  office  at  Machias,  Me.,  where  he 
was  in  practice  till  1820,  when  he  returned  to 
Framingham.  He  engaged  largely  in  farming; 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Maaaachuseiit 
Ploug/anatt ;  died  June  9,  1865. 

Lawson  Kingsbury,  Esq.  (son  of  Asa,  of  Wal- 
poie,  Mass.),  D.  C.  1808;  cadet  at  West  Point; 
received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Unitai 
States  army,  July  7,  1812,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  recruitijig  service;  discliarged,  April  1,  1813; 
studied  law,  and  opened  an  office  in  Framingham, 
where  lie  resided  till  his  death,  October  28,  1857, 
aged  sixty-seven. 

Omen  S.  Keith,  Esq.,  H.  C.  1826,  was  teacher 
in  the  academy  at  Framingham,  and  at  Northfield ; 
studied  law  witlv  Rufus  Hosmer,  Es<i.,  of  Stow; 
became  associated  with  Esquire  Adams  in  this 
town,  where  he  remained  till  1838,  when  lie  re- 
moved to  Boston. 

.  Charles  E.  Train,  Esq.  (son  of  B-ev.  Charles,  of 
Framingham),  B.  U.  1847,  studied  law  with  Es- 
quire Adams ;  opened  an  office  in  Framingham, 
1840;  M.  C.  1859-J863;  removed  to  Boston, 
1863. 

J  C.  C.  Esty,  Esq.  (son  of  Dexter,  of  Framing, 
ham),  Y.  C.  1845;,  commenced  practice,  1848; 
M,C.  1872-1873;  appointed  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict  Court,  1874. 

Eobert  Gordon,  Esq.  («on  of  Robert,^  of  Charles- 
town),  H.  C.  1843,  practised  law  in  South  Boston, 
1850-1862,  when  he  opened  an  office  in  Fram- 
ingham. 

F.  F.  Heard,  Esq.,  H.  C.  1848,  was  in  practice 
in  this  town,  1851-1856. 

Coleman  S.  Adams,  Esq.  (son  of  Joseph  S.,  of 
Hebron,  N.  H.),  studied  law  at  Baltimore,  Md«; 


practised  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Boston ;  opeoed 
an  office  in  Framingham,  1858. 

Theodore  C.  Hurd,  Esq.,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, New  York ;  commenced  practice  in  Framing- 
ham, 1860;  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Middlesex 
County. 

E.  W.  Washburn  had  a  law  office  in  Framing- 
ham, 1870-1877. 

Tliose  who  have  recently  entered  the  profession 
here  are  Sidney  A.  Phillips,  Esq.,  D.  C,  1869; 
Walter  Adams,  Esq.,  H.  C.  1870;  George  C. 
Travis,  Esq.,  H.  C.  1869;  Ira  B.  Forbes,  Esq.; 
Charles  S.  Barker,  Esq. 

Phj/9ician9  in  Framingham.  —  Dr.  John  Page 
was  in  practice  here  from  1712  to  1723. 

Dr.  Bezaleel  Bice  commenced  practice  here  as 
early  as  1720,  and  continued  till  1743. 

Dr.  Joseph  Nichols  lived  in  town  from  1730  to 
175£. 

Dr.  John  Mellen  is  named  in  the  town  records 
in  1747. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Hemenway  was  in  practice  in 
this  town  from  1750  to  1784.  He  lived  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Lioring-Manson  farm, and, had' a 
grist-mill  on  the  premises. 

Jeremiah  Pike,  a  noted  bone-setter,  was  contem* 
porary  with  Dr.  Hemenway. 

Dr.  John  Sparhawk  was  in  Framingham,  1757. 

Dr.  Richard  Perkins,  H.  C.  1 748,  son  of  Bev. 
Daniel,  of  West  Bridgewater,  was  in  practice  here 
in  1758. 

Dr.  Elijah  Stone  was  a  leading  physician  here 
from  1765  to  1804.  He  built  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Joseph  Brown, 
when  he  bought  the  Pepi)er  place,  on  Pratt's  plain, 
now  occupied  as  the  State  Arsenal. 

.Dr.  Daniel  Perkins  was  here  in  1785,  then  liv- 
ing in  a  small  house  standing  where  Esty's  Bloek 
now  stands.  He  afterwards  lived  in  the  Colonet 
Timothy  Eames  house.  In  February,  .1792,  he 
"  moved  to  the  Mohawk." 

Dr;  John  B.  Kittridge,  son  of  Benjamin,  of 
Tewksbury,  established  himself  in  Framingham 
in  1791,  and  had  a  lai^e  and  successful  practice 
till  his  death,  February  29,  1848. 

Dr.  Timothy  Merriam,  bom  in  Concord,  Mass., 
came  to  Framingham  in  1791,  and  locatt'd  near 
Park's  Corner,  where  he  died,  September  17, 1835, 
aged  seventy. six. 

Dr.  Simon  Whitney,  bom  at  Watertoim,  H.  C. 
1818,  set  up  practice  in  the  centre  of  the  town  iu 
1822,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence 
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of  the  community  till  his  death,  September  2, 
186L 

Dr.  JohnT.  Kittridge,  son  of  John  B.,  A.C.,  1828, 
was  in  practice  with  ins  father  till  his  early  death, 
October  25,  1837,  oged  twenty-six. 
.  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  from  Salem,  associated  him- 
•elf  with  Dr.  Whitney  in  1838,  and  remained  in 
town  about  five  years. 

Dr.  Otis  Hbyt,  from  Mason,  N.  H.,  was  in 
pmctice  here  from  1838  to  1848. 

Dr.  Enos  Hoyt,  from  Sanbomton  Bridge,  N.  H., 
came  to  town  in  1849,  and  remained  in  practice 
till  his  death,  March  25,  1875. 

Dr.'  John  W.  Ogood,  bom  at  Goriiam,  Me., 
studied  with  Dr.  "Whitney  and  Dr.  Holyolce;  es- 
tablislied  himself  first'  at  Saxonville ;  removed  to 
the  Centre,  where  he  died  July  1,  1867. 

Dr.  George  A.  Hoyt,  son  of  Dr.  Enos,  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father'  from  1852  till  his  death, 
October  15,  1857. 

Dr.  George  M.  Howe,  from  Harvard,  Mass.,  came 
to  Framingham  in  1862,  and  still  conthmes  in 
practice; 

Dr.  AlUton  W.  Whitney,  son  of  Dr.  Simon, 
graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  1852; 
was  associated  for  a  time  with  his  father ;  surgeon 
in  the  army,  1861  - 1865 ;  now  living,  and  in  prac- 
tice at  West  Newton. 

Dr.  Otis  O.  Johnson,  son  of  John,  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  J.  B.  Kittridge,  and  has  been  in 
practice  in  Sudbury  and  Framingham  shice  1850. 

Dr.  Henry  Cowles,  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  has 
been  in  practice  at  Saxonville,  as  dentist  and  phy- 
sician, since  1852. 

Dr.  Edgar  Parker,}  son  of  Cliarles,  of  Framing- 
ham, began  practice  at  Saxonville  in  1866,  and 
after  a  few  years  left  the  medical  profession,  for 
tlie  more  congenial  one  of  portrait-painting. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Warren  was  in  practice  at  South 
Framingliam  for  a  namber  of  years,  and  left  in 
1878. 

Dr. 'George  Rice  (son  of  Martin,  Y.  C),  1860,  is 
established  as  pliarmacist  at  South  Framingham. 

Dr.  George  Beard  resides  in  West  Natick,  and 
has  an  office  at  South  Framingham. 

Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  H.  C.  1853,  completed  a 
course  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School ;  studied  in 
Paris;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  1861-1864;  located  in  Framingham,  1868. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Hobbs  has  recently  established  him- 
self  at  South  Frammgham,  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Holman  at  Saxonville. 
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1870  4,968  1,167  3.897.847 

1875  5,167  1.319  4,363,280 

War  of  the  Bebellim,  1861  - 1865.  —  May  6, 
1861,  the  town  passed  the  following  vote :  "  Tliat 
the  town  appropriate  the  sum  of  98,000,  to  con- 
stitute a  fund  to  provide  suitable  outfit  for  such 
military  companies  as  may  be  organized  in  this 
town  and  accepted  by  the  state,  and  to  furnish  all 
necessary  aid  to  the  families  of  members  of  the 
com])anies  residents  of  the  town,  during  such  time 
as  they  shall  be  absent  in  the  service  of  their 
country.'*  The  total  amount  exi)ended  by  the 
town  in  bounties  and  recruiting  expenses  was 
53:J,8£S.86.  The  amount  paid  by  the  town  as 
aid  to  families  of  volunteers,  $20,456.87.  Tlie 
amount  of  individual  subscriptions  to  the  various 
recruiting  and  bounty  funds  was  $29,142.50. 
The  number  of  soldiers  credited  to  this  town  under 
the  several  calls  is  402. 

Stat  Meal  Tables.  — 1760.  Number  of  ratable 
polls,  301;  non-ratable,  SO;  total,  881.  Num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses,  198 ;  workshops,  28 ;  saw 
and  grist  mills,  8;  iron  foundry,  1.  Number  of 
slaves,  7.  Money  at  interest,  £936.  17«.  4^. 
Number  of  horses,  162;  oxen,  265;  cows,  724; 
sheep,  886 ;  swine  over  three  months  old,  35  ; 
bushels  of  grain  raised,  20,665 ;  barrels  of  cider 
made,  1,716 ;  tons  of  English  hay^  447  ^ ;  tons  of 
meadow  hay,  1,021. 

1801.  —  Number  of  polls,  850;  number  of 
dwelling-houses,  •  203 ;  workshops,  4 ;  tan-houses, 
2 ;  grist-mills,  3 ;  saw-mills,  3 ;  fulling-mills,  '2 ; 
bake-houses,  2  ;  bams,  187  ;  ounces  of  plate,  61  ;^ 
barrels  of  cider  made,  3,011;  horses,  180;  oxen, 
248 ;  cows,  844 ;  swine,  373 ;  money  at  interest, 
$848.82 ;  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  6  ;  rye,  4,158; 
oats,  569;  com,  12,836;  barley,  1,251;  tona  of 
English  hay,  762 ;  tons  of  meadow  hay,  1,097. 

1845.  —  Number  of  grist-mills  2,  income, 
$1,730;   saw-mills  3,  income,  $1,250;   number 
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of  horses  31 7>  value  SI 7,203 7  neat  cattle  1,383, 
value  3^7,700;  sheep  13,  value  S50;  swine  450, 
value  83,^00;  bushels  of  Indian  com  raised 
15,448,  value  811,586;  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
23,  value  825;  bushels  of  rye  raised  1,241,  value 
8993;  bushels  of  barley  raised  408,  value  8306; 
bushels  of  oats  raised  3,710,  value  82,741 ;  bush- 
els of  potatoes  raised  34,584,  value  88,648 ;  other 
esculent  roots  968  bushels,  value  $502;  tons  of 
hay  3,212,  value  840,378 ;  bushels  of  fruit  22,381, 
vaiue  ,85,013;  pounds  of  butter  made  66,690, 
value  811,337;  pounds  of  cheese  2,950,  value 
8177;  value  of  milk  sold,  81,090;  axe  manu- 
factor)' 1,  hands  employed  1,  income  $700;  cut- 
lery 1,  hands  employed  1,  income  8200;  jiaper- 
mills  2,  hands  employed  33,  stock  used  225  tons, 
paper  manufactured  360,000  pounds,  value  852,- 
500 ;  saddler's  shops  2,  hands  employed  4,  income 
81,200;  hat  manufactory  1,  hands  employed  4, 
income  82,500;  cabinet  shops  8,  hands  employed 
3,  income  81,200;  tin  shop  1,  hands  employed  4, 
income  84,000;  tannery  1,  hands  employed  1,  in- 
come  8736;  boots  manufactured  35,000  pairs^ 
shoes  44,000  pairs,  value  849,450,  hands  em- 
ployed, males  60,  females  25;  bakery  1,  hands 
employed  4,  value  of  bread  baked  88,000  ;  book- 
binding 1,  hands  employed,  males  3,  females  2, 
income  82,500;  millinery  shops  3,  females  em,- 
ployed  10,  income  82,000;  wheelwright  shops  6, 
hands  employed  6,  income  8  3,000 ;  fire-woo<l  pre- 
pared, 2,020  cords,  value  87,070. 

For  1875.  —  Number  of  ratable  polls,  1,319; 
number  of  dwelling-houses,  1,010;  number  of 
families,  1,117;  barns,  205;  value  of  houses  and 
barn?,  8089,000;  number  of  farms,  195;  tot^l 
acreage  of  farms,  11,028;  acreage  of  cultivated 
land,  3,823;  value  of  farms  with  buildings, 
81,409,380 ;  number  of  acres  of  unimproved  land, 
4,840 ;  acres  of  woodland,  2,854.  Number  of 
horses  6S4,  value  870,645;  cows,  831,  value  \ 
838,365  ;  oxen  50,  value  84,545  ;  sheep  92,  value 
8500  ;  swine  557,  value  88,607 ;  bushels  of  Indian 
com  raised  7,511,  value. 87,511 ;  wheat  3  bushels, 
value  83;  rj'e  318  bushels,  value  8321.;  birley 
2,789  bushels,  value  82,269;  oats  1810  bushels, 
value  ^1,304;  potatoes  14,254  bushels,  value 
810,210;  tons  of  English  hay  2,653,  value 
855,047  ;  tons  of  meadow  hay  41-0,  value  85,675-; 
bushels  of  apples  35,075.  value  812,297  ;  gallons 
of  crtler  made  79,776,  value  815,925;  pounds  of 
butter  made  22,203,  value  811,706;  gallons  of 
milk  sold  121^295,   value  822,817;  total  value 


of  agricultural  products,  8191,285;  value  of  car- 
riage-wheels manufactured  828,000;  ncmspaper 
and  job  printing,  88,368;  shoeff  manufactured. 
850,000;  stmw  goods  manufactured,  8850,000; 
lumber,  value  of,  814,000;  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  different  manufacturing  establishments, 
1,199 ;  amount  of  wages  received,  8703,833 ;  total 
value  of  goods  and  labor,  81,778,360.  Occupa- 
tions: males, —  teachers,  2;  civil  engineers,  6; 
clergymen,  13;  lawyers,  10;  physicians,  8;  barbers, 
8 ;  saloon-keepers,  7 ;  butchers,  5 ;  clerks,  30;  mer- 
chants and  traders,  75;  railroad  employees,  59; 
salesmen,  19  ;  teamsters,  18;  farmers,  257  ;  farm- 
laborers,  49 ;  florists,  7 ;  gardeners,  20 ;  stable- 
keepers,  6 ;  factory  operatives,  174 ;  Uborers,  194; 
watchmen,  6 ;  fcmaleS;  —  factory  0])erative8,  186 ; 
teachers,  54  ;  domestic  servants,  159 ;  housekeep- 
ers, 61 ;  housewives,  969 ;  housework,  8 ;,  co6ks, 
6;  dressmakers,  24;  milliners,  8;  straw-work- 
ers, 28. 

Town  St^fUtic^  for  1878.  —  Town  officers:  se- 
lectmen, Samuel  B.  Bird,  Joseph  C.  Cloyes,  Eleazer 
Goulding,  James  R.  Entwistle,  Elbert  Hemcnway ; 
town-clerk,  Frank  E.  Hemenway;  town  treasurer, 
C>Tus  Bean ;  collector,  Charles  J.  Frost ;  assessors, 
S'  B.  Bird,  F.  C.  Steams,  Charles  W.  Coolidge ; 
school  committee,  J.  H.  Temple,  George  D.  Puffer, 
Charles  W,  Coolidge,  Charles  F.  Cutler,  Sidney  A. 
PhilliiTs,  James  R.  Entwistle,  Joseph  B.  Johnson, 
Edwin  R.  Warren,  S.  B.  Bird,  George  E.  Leeson, 
Frank  Deming,  Elbert  Hemenway ;  trustees  of 
Edgell  Grove  Cemetery,  James  AV.  Clark,  David 
Fisk,  F.  A.  Billings,  John  Clark,  Alexander  R. 
Esty ;  trustees  of  Town  Library,  Charles  Upham, 
H.  O.  Stone,  C.  C.  Esty,  L.  *F.  Fuller,  R.  .W. 
Whiting,  E.  L.  Sturteyant,  B.  T.  :Manson,  W.  P. 
Hunl,  L.  R.  Eastman,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Temple,  Charles 
E.  Humphreys.  Town  grants:  schools, 816,150; 
highways  and  bridges,  87,500;  new  iron  bridges, 
88,000;  support  of  poor,  82,000;  town  library, 
81,200;  fire  department,  82,600;  street  lamps, 
81,200;  police,  83,000;  care  of  cemeteries,  8110; 
decoration  day,  8150  ;  enforcement  of  liquor  law, 
8600;  interest,  82,000;  contingencies  etc., 
84,100 ;  salaries,  81,375.     Total,  848,385. 

Tlie  town  has  no  debt  except  the  amount  due*  its 
several  permanent  funds,  as  follows :  Phipps  Poor 
Fund,  815.000;  Stone  Fund,  80,506;  Academy 
Fm>d,  81,258;  Phipps  Cemetery  Fund,  8500"; 
Eaton  Librarv  Fund,  8500;  Edffcll  Grove  Cemc- 
Wx\'  FuikI,  $  ^60 ;  Centre  Common  Fund,  8450^ 
Total,  $27,673. 
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-:-  M  lae  mi 
I  I        General 

.k  at  Bosti 
I    -.3   to  "a  I 


-  \  tbe  month  of  May,  1655,  ttie 
General  Coart,  then  in  aession 
;  Boston,  returned  an  answer 
-.3  to  "a  pet.  p'ferd  by  M' Dean 
*;,  ^v'  -  ._^  Winthrop  M'  Tlio:  Hinkley  & 
^^.-.  /'Va  */  diners  others  for  a  plantation 
^r:r-  \>  W  *^  *P*"i  '^^  ""^■"  ^1'"'  ^""'  ^™"* 
~fc;^:jt:jit"''i..Sjim  Nsahaway  into  Merimacke  called 
-^.7^'*'^''>^=d^  petapawagfe  &  an   otlier'  from 

"^^  wjDie  of  the  Ldinbitatits  of  Con- 

cord for  a  plantation  in  the  same  place,"  granting 
a  townsbtp  eight  miles  square  in  the  place  desired, 
tamalcfl  a  pbintalion  to  be  called  "  Groaten."  Tbis 
name  wsa  given  by  Mr.  Deane  Winthrop,  a  son  of 
Governor  John  Winthrop,  in  honor  of  his  birth- 
place, Groton,  Suffolk  County,  England.  Tlie  new- 
plantation  was  situnted  on  the  frontiers,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  settlement ;  and  at  that  time 
there  were  but  nine  otlier  towns  in  Middlesex 
Cnanty.  Tlie  General  Court  appointed  as  select- 
men "  for  the  said  Towne  of  Groaten  for  one  two 
yeares  from  the  time  it  is  lay'd  out,"  Mr.  Deane 
Wintbrop,  Mr.  John  Tinker,  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley, 
Dolor  Davis,  William  Jlartin,  Mathcw  Forrington, 
John  Witt,  and  Timothy  Coop^T. 

.  A  religious  temper  pervades  the  whole  petition, 
which  in  its  language  has  the  flavor  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  speaks  of  their  having  been  brought 
over  "  by  a  providence  of  God,"  and  of  their  living 
long  Jn  the  wilderness.  In  answer  to  it  the  court 
grants  a  tract  of  land  to  make  "a  comfortable 
plantation,"  and  provides  for  its  survey  and  prompt 
location,  ordering  "  that  none  shall  enjoy  any  part 
or  porcon  of  that  land  by  gnift  from  the  wlectmen 
of  that  place  but  such  who  shall  build  bowses  on 
Iheire  Lotts  so  given  tliem  once  n'iiiii  eigbteene 
months  from  the  time  of  the  said  Tounes  laying 
out  or  Toanes  graunt  to  such  persons  " ;  and  nam- 
ing as  the  chief  end  the  "  speedy  procuring  of  a 
godly  minister  amongst  tiiem." 

Very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town  there 
1  or  tbe  fini  of  Ibc  two  petition*  rtfenrd  to,  no  fopr  or  rtroii 
bM  bnp  pmemd :  of  the  Knnd,  *  rop<r  vu  |iHnIed  id  Ibc  /fu- 
/oriro/  JMrtu  iltliTend  al  Groton,  Jnij  4,  ISTS. 


was  a  complaint  of  improper  management  on  the 
part  of  tlie  proprietors,  and  the  General  Court 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  subject. 
This  committee  visited  the  pkce,  and  reported  on 
"  the  Intanglenients  that  haue  obstructed  the  plant- 
ing thereof,"  giving  at  the  same  time  tlieir  opinion 
that  tliere  was  bind  enough  here  to  fiimish  subnst-- 
ence  by  husbandry  to  sixty  families. 

A  singular  illustration  of  how  erroneous  even 
deliberate  and  disinterested  opinion  may  be  in 
matters  pertaining  to  tlie  future  is  here  seen  when 
it  is  considered  llutt  there  are  now  nearly  10,000 
persons  in  the  territory  of  the  original  Groton 
Plantation,  living  maiidy  by  the  products  of  the 
land.  .Owing  to  the  deatliof  Ensign  Noyes,  the 
suney  of  the  town  ordered  in  1660  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1668,  when  Jonathan  Danforth  fin- 
ished the  work  and  made  a  phit  of  the  plantation. 
The  .committee  referred  to  made  a  report  to  the 
court.  May  22,  1661,  clearing  up.  the  entangle- 
ments,  and  were  tbetnsc;lves  ordered  and  empowered 
to  see  its  provisions  carried  into  effect  "  until  meet 
mm"  could  be  found  "amongst  such  as  sliall  in- 
habit there,  and  be  approved  of  by  a  county  court." 
The  records  of  the  town  show  that  "  meet  men  * 
were  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  in  Decem- 
ber, I6d2,  when  Deacon  James  Parker,  John  Law- 
rence, William  Martin,  Richard  Blood,  a^id  James 
Fiske  were  clioseu  selectmen.  Tlie  record  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Ricliard  Sawtell,  who  was  town- 
clerk  for  several  years. 

The  original  grant,  as  laid  out  by  Danforth,  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  what  are  now  Groton  and  Ayer, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  laige  por- 
tions of  Littleton  and  Dunstable,  and  smaller  por- 
tions of  Harvard  and  Westford,  and  of  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

After  the  adjustment  of  the  "  Intanglements " 
referred  to  above  the  settlemctit  grew  and  pros- 
pered. The  earliest  town  records-  bear  the  date  of 
June  23, 1662,  and  votes  are  recorded  on  this  date 
and  on  December  24,  of  the  same  year,  in  reference 
to  building  a  meeting-iiouse,  and  a  house  for  tlie 
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minister.     From  these  votes  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  considerable. 

*'  The  first  settlers,  or  proprietors  of  the  land/' 
says  Mr.  Butler,  ift  his  History  of  Groton,  "  were 
tenants  in  common  of  the  whole  township,  though 
not  in  equal  shares  or  proportions.  Tliey  expressed 
their  several  proportions  by  a  certain  number  of 
'  acre  rights.'"  One  owned  a  "  sixty  acre  right," 
another  a  ''  twenty  acre  right,''  another  a  "five  acre 
right,"  etc.  Until  1713  no  distinction  was  made 
between  the  inliabitants  and  proprietors  of  tlie  town, 
and  all  their  transactions  and  records  were  kept  in 
one  book.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  passed 
by  the  General  Court  in  1713,  the  proprietors  held 
their  first  separate  meeting  March  4,  1716-17. 
A  committee  iitis  appointed  to  report  the  names 
of  the  original  proprietors,  and  of  all  others  who 
claimed  "acre  rights."  This  committee  reported 
the  names  of  fifty-one  original  proprietors  entitled 
to  755  '^  acre  rights,"  and  about  sixty  additional 
names  showing  good  titles  to  445 J  "acre  rights," 
to  which  the  proprietors  added  by  vote  twenty- 
five  who  produced  satisfactory  titles  to  236  "acre 
rights  " ;  making  a  total  of  135  proprietors  and 
r,436^  "acre  rights."  All  the  claimants  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  titles  by  descent  or  by  purchase, 
with  the  exception  of  Jonas  Prescott,  to  whom  the 
town  is  said  to  have  granted  a  thirty  acre  right. 
Each  proprietor  was  allowed  one  vote  for  each  acre 
right  held  by  him.  Five  divisions  of  common  and 
undivided  lands  were  made  at  different  dates  by  the 
proprietors,-the  last  liaving  been  voted  February  4, 
1760.  Meetings  of  the  proprietors  continued  to 
be  held  at  irregukr  intervals  till  1829.  "The 
last  tract  of  common  land  known  to  exist  was  laid 
out  to  Bulkley  Ames,  Esq." 

At  their  earliest  towii-rlieetings  the  inhabitants 
t6ok  measures  to  provide  for  the  presen^atioii  of 
trees  "for  shade  for  the  cattell  in  all  common 
highwayes,"  and  affixing  a  penalty  of  "  tenne  shil- 
lings "  a  tree  upon  any  one  who  should  fell  any 
such  tree  or  trees.  Early  efforts  were  also  made 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill,  but  without 
success,  until  the  year  1667,  when  five  hundred 
acres  of  upland  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow  were 
granted  by  the  town  to  John  Prescott,  "for  to 
build  the  towne  a  mill,"  Mhich  lands,  together  with 
the  mill,  were  to  be  "freed  from  all  towns  charges 
whatsoeuer  for  the  space  of  twenty  years."  Ac- 
cordingly John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster,  or  his  son 
Jonas,  who  later  became  a  distinguished  inhabitant 
of  the  town,  built  a  mill  in  the  southerly  part  of 


Groton,  now  the  northerly  part  of  Harvard,  and 
November  19,  1673,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
"  grind  the  to^n-n's  corn  for  the  town  every  second 
and  every  sixth  day  in  every  week." 

At  a  town-meeting,  held  March  5,  1665-66, 
the  town  agreed  with  John  Page,  Joseph  Gilson, 
and  Daniel  Pearce,  to  make  a  common  pound  for 
the  town's  use,  they  to  have  fifty  shillings  for  their 
pains,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  next  town  rate.  The 
place  where  it  was  to  be  set  iip  was  near  the 
meeting-house,  which  was  not  yet  built,  but  the 
site  for  it  had  been  determined. 

For  some  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
town  the  Indians  began  to  threaten  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  troublesome  neighbors  at  the  best,  and 
their  movements  required  careful  watching.  Some 
of  them  were  friendly,  but  others  were  hostile  and 
treaclierous.  They  had  already  acquired  a  taste 
for  strong  drink,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
drunken  brawls  and  fights  ending  in  murder  had 
taken  place  between  them  and  the  settlers.  Many 
of  the  Indians,  too,  had  now  been  supplied  with 
fire-arms,  which  made  them  bold  and  insolent,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  natural  tendency  of  events 
should  have  been  toward  0{)en  hostilities. 

At  an  early  day  there  was  a  military  organiza- 
tion in  the  town,  and  we  find  the  following  order 
in  the  Massachusetts  Records,  passed  October  15, 
1673,  in  relation  to  it:  "The  millitary  company 
of  Groaten  being  destitut  of  military  officers,  the 
Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  choose  and  appoint  James 
Parker  to  be  theire  captaine,  W"  Lakin  to  be  leif- 
tennant,  and  Nathaniel  Lawrence  to  be  their  en- 
signe." 

The  thunder  of  the  distant  storm  now  began  to 
be  heard,  and  the  colpnists  were  asking  for  pro* 
tection.  Captain  Parker  writes  to  Governor  Lev- 
erett,  under  date  of  August  25,  1675,  that  the 
inhabitants  "  are  in  a  verj'  great  strait,"  and  "  are 
very  much  discouraged  in  their  spirits;"  tliat  they 
want  ammunition  and  twenty  good  muskets  for 
their  pike  men.  A  few  days  before  the  date  of 
this  letter  Captain  Samuel  Moseley  writes  from 
"  Nashoway  Allias  Lankaster:  16**»*Augs»  1675," 
that,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Major- 
General  Dennison,  he  had  sent  "12  men  to  Groat- 
ton."  In  those  days  there  was  no  physician  in 
town  to  offer  his  professional  skill  to  the  govern- 
ment in  time  of  need,  and  it  Mas  necessarv  to  im- 
press  into  the  public  ser\'ice  a  surgeon  as  well  as  a 
horse  and  accoutrements;  and  accordingly  the 
constable  of  Boston  was  ordered  by  the  council. 
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August  17, 1673,  "in  his  \faj*^  name  forthwith  to 
Impresse  M'  W"  Haukins  Chirurgeon ;  Imedi- 
atelj  to  prepare  himself  w***  materials  as  Chirurgeon 
&  to  dispatch  to  Marlboro,  to  Cap*  Mosely  & 
attend  his  motion  &  souldiers  at  Groaten.  or  else- 
where :  for  well  End  you  are  also  to  Impresse  an 
able  horse  &  furniture  for  him  to  Goe:  w***  the 
Post'';  and  the  constable  made  the'  indorsement 
oil  ^  order  that  Dr.  Flawkins  was  dulv  warned. 

At  this  time  King  Philip's  War  liad  begun,  and 
open  hostilitfes  liad  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place.  ^  The  council  passed  an  order,  September  8, 
1673,  that  Comet  Thomas  Brattle  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Henchman  should  take  fifty  men,  of  which 
thirty  were  to  come  from  Norfolk  and  twenty  from 
lliddlesex,  and  place  them  iii  the  garrisons  of  Dun- 
stable, Groton,  and  Lancaster  in  such  proportions 
as  they  should  deem  expedient.  October  27  of 
this  year  the  town  was  assessed  £11  10«.,  as  her 
rate  to  carry  6n  the  war;  and  if  paid  in  money, 
oiie  quarter  was  to  be  abated. ' 

"March  2,  li575-6  the  Indians  began  their 
attack  upon  Groton,  following  it  up  with  another 
on  the  9th,  and  a  third  and  final  one  on  the  l*kh, 
when  all  the  town  was  burned  except  four  garri- 
son-houses. '  Major  Willard,  with  seventy  horse 
and  forty  foot,  from  W'atertown,'  came  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  town,  but  arrived  too  late,  the  Indians 
having  all  fled.  It  was  in  this  attack  upon 
Qroton  that  John  ^fonoco,  or  One-eyed  Jolm,  the 
Indian  chief  in  command,  whose  tribe  had  their 
seat  at  Nashaway,  uttered  his  boast  that  the  next 
time  he  would  ^um  Chelmsford,  Concord,  Water- 
town,  Cambridge,  Cliarlestown,  Roxbury,  Boston, 
adding  at  the  last  in  their  dialect,  'What  me  will, 
me  do.'  This  boaster  and  others  of  the  leaders 
were  han^  in  Boston,  September  26,  1676." 

The  people  would  have  been  more  than  human 
if  they  had  not  felt  despondent  at  the  hard  fate 
that  had  now  befallen  them.  They  had  seen  their 
houses  aiid  bahis  burned,  and  all  the  results  of 
their  labor  and  thrift  destroyed  in  a  day.  Tlie 
little  meeting-house,  rudely  constructed,  but  no 
less  dear  to  tliem,  was  now  a  heap  of  ashes.  To- 
day its  exact  site  is  unknown.  Some  words  of  con- 
solation and  exhortation  to  trust  in  the  providence 
of  God  fell  from  the  li]>s  of  their  good  pastor, 
Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  as  they  looked  tearfully  on 
their  ruined  homes.^  He'iiaiM>een  their  guide  and 
teacher  duriivg  thirteen  years.  He  was  bom  Jan- 
ua7  31,  1639-40,  at  Concord,  Mass.  He  was 
the  son  of  Major  Simon  WilLird,  at  one  time  an 


inhabitant  of  this  town,  and  graduated  at  Hanraril 
College  in  the  year  1639,  being  the  only  member 
of  the  class  who  took  his  second  degree.  He  came 
here  to  succeed  Mr.  John  Miller,  the  fir^t  minister 
of  the  town,  who  died  June  12,  1668.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  began  to  preach  probably  late  in  the  year  1662, 
or  early  in  1663.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  21st 
of  some  month,  —  conjectured  to  be  June,  the 
words  of  the  record  being  so  worn  as  ^o  be  illegi- 
ble, —  it  was  voted  "  that  M'  Willard  if  he  accept 
of  it  shall  be  their  minester  as  long  as  he  lives." 
Against  this  action  there  were  five  dis.««entient 
votes,  which  number  constituted  probably  on^ 
quarter  of  all  the  voters ;  and  they  certainly  were 
among  the  principal  and  most  influential  inlubi- 
tants  of  the  town.  '  But  he  was  settled  in  s\Ait  of 
the  opposition,  and  his  relations  with  his  people 
were  always  harmonious.  His  salary  began  at 
£40,  but  it  was  gradually  increased  until  it  was 
double  that  amount,  part  of  it  being  in  country 
pay.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  history, 
and  no  church  record  during  his  rainistiy  in 
Groton  is  extant.  He  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  was  settled  over  the  church,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  married  Abigail  Sherman ;  and 
after  her  death  he  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Eunice,  daughter'  of  "Edward  Tyng.  Five  of  his 
children  were  bom  in  the  town.  One  of  his  grtet- 
grandsons,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  His  residence  was 
in  the  present  Main  Street,  and  was  used  at  one 
time  as  a  meeting-house,  and  again  as  a  school- 
house.  Its  exact  locality  is  not  now  known,  but 
there  was  ''a  great  meadow  necre  the  liouse/' 
which  could  be  seen  from  one  of  the  windows  in  a 
lower  room. 

Tlie  assault  by  thb  Indians  on  the  town  was 
followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  place  and  the 
scattering  of  the  inhabitants  in  different  directions 
among  their  friends  and  kindred.  The  war  was 
soon  ended ;  though  it  was  nearly  two  yeare  lie- 
fore  the  early  pioneers  ventured  back  to  their  old 
homes,  around  which  still  clustered  many  tender 
associations  as  well  as  sad  recollections.  It  is  re^ 
corded  that  other  families  came  back  with  theiri. 
Mr.  Willard  ncNW  retumetl  to  his  old  pastorate. 
He  was  soon  after  installed  over  the  Old  Soutli 
Church  in  Boston,  as  the  colleague  of  Bev.  Thomias 
Thacher.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  vice-president 
of  Harvard  College,  his  connection  being  really 
that  of  president,  exce|)t  in  juime.  He  presided 
for  the  last  time  at  the  College  Comm«acemeni  in 
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July,  1707.  As  miuisier  of  the  Old  Soath,  he 
baptized  Benjamin  Franklin^  who  was  bom  in 
Milk  Street,  directly  opposite  tlie  church,  and  was 
taken  tliithcr  for  luiptism  when  only  a  few  hours 

old. 

.  At  a  very  early  period  the  road  to  the  Bay^  as 
it  was  called,  —  that  is,  to  Boston,  —  was  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  Clieluisfor^  and  Bille- 
rica,  where  there  was  a  bridge  built  by  several 
towns,  —  of  which  Qroton  was  one,  —  and  sup- 
jiorted  jointly  by  them  for  many  years.  In  the 
year  1699  the  towns  of  Groton,  Chelmsford,  and 
Billerica  were  engaged  in  a  controversy  about  the 
proportion  of  e.\j)ense  which  each  one  should  bear 
in  building  the  bridge.  Tlie  General  Court  settled 
the  dispute  by  ordering  this  town  to  pay  S,tii  10 «. 
as  her  share  in  full,  with  no  future  liabilities.  , 

Tlie  Indians'  passion  for  liquor  has  already  been 
referred  to,  and  lias  curious  illustration  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  town  records,  — 

"  March  2S  iGS2 
''  two  Indian  squaws  being  apprehended  In  drinke 
&  with  drinke  brought  to  y'  select  men  one  sc^uaw 
Nehatcheckin  swaw  being  drunke  was  sentenced  to 
receiue  &  did  receiue  ten  stri])es  the  other  John 
^^asqnuns  sway  was  sentanced  to  pay  3*  4^  cash 
and  loose  her  two  quart  bottle  and  the  Lic^uour  in 
it  awarded  to  Sarg"'  Laken  who  seized  them." 

After  King  Philip's  War  the  colonists  were  at 
peace  with  the  Indians,  but  it  was  a  suspicious 
kind  of  peace.  It  required  watching  and  a  show 
of  strength  to  keep  it;  there  Mas  no  good-will 
between  the  native  race  anil  the  white  intruders. 
The  military  company  of  the  town  was  still  kept, 
Mp,  and  known  as  the  Foot  Com[)any,  and  during 
a  ]iart  of  the  year  1689  n'as  sup]X)rted  by  some 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jacob 
Moore.  James  Parker,  Sr.,  was  appointed  the 
captain  of  it,  Jonas  Prescott,  the.  lieutenant,  and 
Jolin.Lakin,  the  ensign;  and  these  ap]X)intments 
were  all  confirmed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil at  a  convention  held  in  lk)ston,  July  1*5,  16S9. 
A  month  later  (August  10),  Captain  Parker  was 
ordi-red  to  supply  Hezekiah  Usher's  garrison  at 
>^*ononiciacus  with  "three  men  of  the  men  sent 
M|)  thither  or  of  the  Town's  people,  for  y*  defence 
of  y*  Garris^on  being  of  publi(|ue  concernment/' 
Groton  was  one  of  the  four  towns  tliat  were  des- 
ignated,  August  29,  as  the  headffuarters  of  the 
forces  detached  for  the  public  service  against 
the  pommoii  enemy;  Casco,  Newichewanick  (Ber- 
wick) ^^  and  Haverhill  being  tlie  otiiers.     And  we 


find,  soon  after,  an  order  to  send  "to  the  head 
Quarter  at  Groton  for  supply  of  the, Garrison  there 
one  Thousand  weight  of  Bread,  one  barrell  of  Salt, 
one  barrell  of  ]x>wder,  three  hundred  weight  of 
Shott,  and  three  hundred  Flints,  Six  quire  of  Pa- 
per.'' Eleven  troopers  were  sent  hither,  September 
17,  under  Cornet  John  Chubbuck,  to  relieve  Corpo- 
ral White,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  Pratt.  The 
commissary  of  the  post  at  this  time  was  Jonathan 
Remington,  mIio  seems  to  have  had  but  little 
duty  to  perform.  Shortly  aftem'ard  the  order 
came  from  the  governor  and  council  to  dischargee 
him,  as  well  as  Captain  Moore  and  his  company  of 
cavalry,  from  the  public  service.  "  Jno.  Paige  of 
Groten  "  went  in  the  expedition  to  Canada,  in  the 
year  1690,  under  Major  Wade;  was  wounded  in 
the  left  arm,  and  did  not  entirelv  recover  for  tWo 
years.  His  sui^on's  bill,  amounting  to  £4,  was 
jiaid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  second  attack  on  the  town  came  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1694^.  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Maynalia 
thus  refers  to  it :  ''  Nor  did  the  Storm  go  over 
so :  Some  Drops  of  it  fell  upon  the  Town  of  Gro- 
ton, a  Town  that  lay,  one  would  think,  far  enough 
off  the  Pbce  M'here  was  tlie  last  Scene  of  the 
Tragetl^.  On  July  27,  [1694]  about  break  of 
Day  Groton  felt  some  surprizing  Blows  from  the 
ffufian  llalcheta.  They  began  their  Attacks  at* 
the  House  of  one  Lieutenant  Lakiu,  in  the  Out- 
skirts of  the  Town  ;  but  met  with.a  Bepulse  there, 
and  lost  one  of  their  Crew.  Nevertheless,  in  other 
Parts  of  that  Plantation,  (where  the  good  People 
had  been  so  tired  out  as  to  lay  douii  their  MUitarj^ 
irale/t)  there  were  more  tlian  Twenty  Persons 
killed,  and  more  than  a  dozen  carried  away.  Mr. 
Gers/iOM  Ilobari,  the  Minister  of  the  Place,  with 
jMirt  of  his  Family,  was  Remarkably'  preser\'ed 
from  fallimic  iiito  their  Hands,  when  th'ev  made 
themselves  the  Masters  of  his  House ;  though  they 
took  Two  of  his  Children,  whereof  the  one  was 
killed,  and  the  other  some  time  after  liai>pny  Res- 
cued out  of  his  Captivity.'* 

The  French  rejwrt,  sent  October  26,  by  M. 
Champigny  to  the  Minister,  Pontchartrain,  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  marine  nnd  colonies  at  Paris, 
mentions  this  assault  as  follows :  ''  Tliese  Indians 
did  not  stop  there  ;  four  jxirties  of  them  have  since 
been  detiched,  who  have  been  within  half  a  day's 
journey  of  Boston  [i.  e.  at  Groton],  where  they 
have  killed  or  cn|>tured  more  tfian  sixty  persons, 
ravacred  and  pillaged  everything  they  found,  which 
has  thrown  all  the  people  into  such  consteniatiou 
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that  tihey  Hre  leaving  tke*open'  country  to  s»eek  refuge 
in  the  towns/'  Another  account  says :  *'  At  the 
solicitatiou  of  Vilfieu  and  Taxous,  their  chief,  some 
fifty  of  them  detached  themselves  to  follow  this 
last  person,  who  was  piqued  at  the. little  that  had 
been  done.  They  were  joined  by  some  of  the 
bravest  warriors  of  tbfc  Kennebec,  to  go  on  a  war-.^ 
party  above  Boston  to  break  heads  by  surprise 
{cauer  dH  teles  a  la  sttrprUe),  after  dividing  them- 
selves into  several  squads  of  four  or  five  each,  which 
cannot  £aii  of  producing  a  good  effect."  Acconl- 
iug  to  Charlevoix,  "  The  English  made  a  Better  de- 
fence than  they  did  at  Pescadue  [Ptscata(|ua] . 
Taxous  had  two  of  his  nephews  killed,  by  Uis 
side,  and  himself  received  more  than  a  dozen 
musket-balls  in  his  clothes/' 

The  loss  of  life  froib  this  attack  was  cdijisider? 
ably  greater  than  when  tlie  town  was  destroyed  and 
deserted  in  the  year  1676.  There  were  twenty- 
two  persons  killed  and  thirteen  ^captured.  Th^ 
settlement^  was  now  more  scattered  tlian  it  wa3 
then,  and' it^  defence  more  difficult.  For  this 
reason  more  jpersons  were  killed  and  taken  prison- 
ers than  when  the.  place''  was  assaulted  eighteen 
years  previously."  It  is  said  tliat  the  scalps  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  were  given  to  Count  de  Fron* 
tenac,  governor  of  Canada.  Among  those  kilkU 
were  .William  Lougley,  his  wife,  and  five  of  tlieir 
children;  his  eldest  one,  Lydia,  a  daughter  ^f 
tweuty,  John,'  and  Betty,  were  taken  prisoners. 
LyiUa%Vnam6  is  found  in  a  list  of  prisoners  who 
were  held  in  Canada,  March  5,  1710-11.  She 
was  captured  by  the  Abenac^uis,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  inliabited  the  territory  no\t  hicluded  iti 
the  sti^  of  Mauie.  She  was  baptized  into  the 
Boihau  Catholic  Church,  April  .24,  1696,  and 
lived  at  the  congregation  *6f  Not  re  "Dame  in  Mon- 
treal -She  was  buried  July  ^0,  1758.  John, 
her  brothel,  was  twelve  years  =6ld  when  captured. 
He'  refined  with  the'  Indians  for  more  than  four 
years,  — a  part  of  the  time  being  spent  in  Canada, 
and  the.  remainder  in  Maine^  At  lensrth  he  was 
rans.omea,  but. he  liad  became  so  accustomed  to., 
savage^^life  tlial  he  left  it  with  great  reluctance;' 
and  those  who  brought  htm  away  were  obliged  to 
use  force,  to.  accomplish  their  pur[)ose.  He  was 
afterwMd^  a  useful  infiabitant  of  the  town»  holding 
many  ofBtl^s  of  trust^trnd  responsibility.  The  fljrd 
child,  B^tty,  died  in  captivity. 

In  memory  of  the  Longleys -the  town  has  re- 
cently caused  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  their 
home  a  monument  with  this  inscription :  — 


••(■ .. 


Hkas  DWXLT  r 

William  avd  DEUv^mAircft.  Loxolbt 

WlTK  THEim  XIGBT  CBILftEBN. 

Oh  the  37Ta  or  July  1694 
The  Ivduns  ulleo  tue  father  avd  motUEM 


A21D  nvk  or  Tiis  cbilohev 

And  &JLKIE0  INTO  CAfmrnT 

The  otuea  theee. 

..  Qovemor  William  Stoughtoir  issued  a  procla- 
mation January  21, 1695, and  refers. to  the  ''tragi- 
cal outrages' and  barbarous  murdej:s^'  at  Oyster 
Biver  (now'*I)urham,  "N.  H.)..and  OrotoD.  He 
says  that  seveiral  of  the  ptispners. taken  at  these 
placed  ''are  now  detain^  by  the^ud  Indians  at 
Androscoggin  and  other  adjoining^^places."  Cot- 
ton Mather  says  tliat  one  man  was.  killed  here  in 
1697,  and  another,  witlftM^  ctii)d|E^,  carried  into 
captivity.       ''       ^^  '  >" 

After  these  attacks  there  was  at^hdrt- respite, 
which  continued  till  1704,  whdii  the  frontier  towns 
were  again  exposed  to  ifavage  wadare;  and  this 
town  suffered  with  the  others.  Jifjk  various  times 
during  the  succeeding  twenty  y^prs  tlie  Indians 
killed  and  captured  residents  of  the  fbwn,  and  there 
are  idumerbus  thrilling  !i6tories  told  ^pf  .incidents 
that -transpired  during  fh|^e  eventful  yefirs. 

Three  children  of  Tbornks  Tarbell,^  Who  lived 
on  wliat  is  now  known  as  Farmers^  Bxfw,  a  short 
distance  sou^h  of  the  Lawrence  l^arm,  and  who 
was  ^wn-clerk  in  1 7iD4  ah^l  7^5,  w^re  cattied  o|f 
bv  the  Indians  June  itf,  170i7,  ana  never  came 
back  to  remain.  Ttiar  names  were  Sarah;  John, 
and  Zacliariah.  They  were*  picking  chertjes  early 
one  evening  —  so  (radition  folate? -t^  imid  were 
taken  before  they  hqd  time  to  tfet  ^own  from  the 
tree.  They  were  cairied'tdCanada,  where  it  would 
seem  they'  were  treated  Tkiudly,:as  no  indSioement 
was  strdiig  enough  aftenrard  fo  ^uiloe  them  return. 
The  girl  was  sold  to  the  J^reiicti  and  ;p]aoed  in  a 
convent  near  Montreal ;  ttie  boyt'  .reiiyiinej^  with 
their  capfors  at  Cauglin&waga,raii  Indian  village 
near  Montreal,  and  subsequently 'married  squaws 
and  became  chiefs  of  their  tribe,  x'  One  of  them 
visited  his  relatives  in  &roton  ill  Jiis  Indian  dress, 
but  showed  no  inclination  to  remain.  Tt\ey  after- 
wards, accomix\^ied  by  sf  Y<^riil  ptheri,  all  with  their 
families,  moved  up,  ^he  ^.  Lawrence  Biy^,  and 
estiiblished  the  little  viHs^  of  St.  Be^.  The 
descendants  of  these  two  boys  are'klfiong'the  prom- 
inent families  of  the  settlement,  where  there  are 
perhaps  forty  persons  who  bear  tlie  name.     Sarah, 
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liaviiig  abjured  her  religion  as  a  Protestant,  was 
baptized  July  23,  170S,  as  Sister  Marguerite  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  congregation  of  Nutre  Dame, 
esLiblislied  at  Lachine. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  l?^^,  John  Ames  was  shot 
by  an  Indian,  one  of  a  small  party  tliat  attacked 
Ames's  garrison  in  the  westerly  jwrt  of  the  town, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nashua  River.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  man  killed  by  an  Indian 
within  the  township.  The  Indian  himself  was 
immediately  afterward  shot  by  Jacob  Ames,  one 
of  John's  sons. 

Seven  men  from  Groton  belonged  to  the  Siiar- 
tau  band  of  thirty-four  who,  under  Captain  Love- 
\vell,  fought  the  famous  LovewelPs  Fight,  near  the 
shores  of  a  pond  in  Pequawket,  vd\\\  the  Indian 
chief,  Paugus,  at  the  head  of  about  eiglity  savages ; 
and  John  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  seven,  distin- 
guished himself  by  killing  the  Indian  leader.^ 

Near  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  War,  in  *'  A  list 
of  Frontier  Garrisons  Reviewed  by  order  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  In  November  1711,''  we 
find  a  list  of  eighteen  garrisons  in  this  town,  con- 
taining, in  all,  fifty-eight  families,  or  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  souls.  Of  these,  seventeen  were 
soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  military  com- 
pany at  this  post,  in  the  summer  of  1724,  under 
Lieutenant  Jabez  Fairbanks,  was  made  up  of 
soldiers  from  different  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Some  were  detailed  as  guards  to  protect 
the  more  exposed  garrisons,  and  others  were  scout- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  Thirteen  of  the  number 
belonged  here,  and  represented  some  of  the  most 
influentiji  families  in  the  place. 

The  town,  now  no  longer  on  the  frontiers,  was 
again  threatened  with  danger  near  the  end  of  King 
George's  War.  A  company  of  thirty-two  men, 
under  Captain  Thomas  Tarbell,  scouted  in  this 
vicinity  for  six  days  in  July,  1748,  hut  they  do 
not  apfjear  to  have  discovered  the  enemy.  A  few 
days  afterward  another  company  of  thirty-six  men 
marched  on  a  similar  expedition,  but  with  no  better 
success.  %\\t  captain  in  his  return  says,  "We 
found  our  Selves  both  prevision  and  amanision 
both  Times."  In  tlie  rolls  of  these  two  com|)nnies 
are  found  many  names  that  have  been  prominent 
in  the  annals  of  the  town  from  its  very  beginning. 
Among  them  are  the  Prescotts,  the  Ameses,  the 
Bancrofts,  the  Shepleys,  the  Parkers,  a  son  of  Par- 
sou  Bi-adstreet,  and  a  grandson  of  Parson  Hobart. 
Almost  immediatelv  after  the  French  and  Indian 

^  Thii  honor  m  aUo  claiuMfd  for  Srth  Wynian  of  Wobnm. — £o. 


War,  the  odious  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which  did 
much  to  hasten  public  opinion  toward  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Boston  Massacre,  i\\ii  Boston  Tea  Party, 
and  the  Boston  Port  Bill  excited  a  deep  feeling 
throughout  the  colonies  for  the  capital  of  New 
EngLiiid,  and  she  received  the  liearty  sympathy  of 
the  whole  country.  The  sentiments  of  tlie  people 
of  Groton  found  practical  expression  in  a  gift  of 
forty  bushels  of  grain  for  distribution  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  a  letter 
full  of  counsel  and  encouragement. 

The  rights  of  the  colonies  were  the  uppermost 
subject  in  the  minds  of  most  people;  Groton  sym- 
liatliized  warmly  with  this  feeling,  and  prepared  to 
do  her  part  in  the  struggle.     A  considerable  num- 
ber of  her  inhabitants  had  received  their  military 
schooling  in  the  French  War,  as  their  fathers  before 
them  had  received  theirs  in  the  Indian  War.    Suck 
persons  did  not  now  enter  upon  camp  life  as  inex- 
perienced or  undisciplined  soldiers.     The  town  liad 
men  \iilling  to  serve  and  able  to  command;  and, 
justly  proud  of  her  hero  son  who  commanded  the 
Americ^in   forces  on   Bunker   Hill,  arrangements 
liave  been  completed  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment  to  mark    the   site  of  the   house   in  wliich 
Colonel  William  Prescott  was  born.*     Before  the 
beginning  of  actual  hostilities  two  companies  of 
minute-men  had  been  organized  in  this  pkce,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  town  had  engaged  to  hold 
themselves,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  in  prompt  readiness  to  act  in  the  service 
of  their  country.     During  several  days  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington    a  hostile   incursion   by  the 
English  soldiers  stationed  in  Boston  was  expected 
by  the  patriots.     Its  aim  was  the  destruction  of 
stores  collected  for  the  use  of  the  provincial  cause ; 
and,  on  this  account,  every  movement  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish troops  was  closely  Matched.     At  this  time  the 
Committees  of  Safety  and  of  Supplies  voted  that 
some  of  the  stores  should  be  ke|)t  at  Groton,  but 
open  hostilities  began  so  soon  afterward  tliat  no 
time  was  given  to  make  the  removal  of  the  stores. 
It  was  ordered  by  these  committees,  April  17,  that 
the  four  six-pounders  be  transjjorted  from  Concord 
to  Groton,  and  put  under  the  care  of  Colonel  Pres- 
cott.    On  the  next  dav  it  was  voted  that  all  the 
ammunition  should  be  deposited  in  nine  different 
.towns  of  the  province,  of  which  Groton  was  one, 
and  that  one  half  of  the  musket-cartridges  be  re- 
moved from  Stow  to  Groton.     It  was  also  voted 

1  The  quettion  of  comuiaud  U  a  dkptttcd  one.     Sec  pp.  119 
and  lis.  — £d. 
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that  two  medicine  chests  should  be  kept  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  town,  and  tliat  1,100  tents  be 
deposited  in  e(|ual  quantities  in  Orotoii  and  six 
oth^r  towns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April  the  alarm 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  towards  Concord  and 
Lexington  was  given  at  Groton  at  an  earlj  hour, 
and  her  two  comixmiesof  minufe-men,  true  to  their 
nlime,  were  soon  assembled,  with  officers  complete, 
read}'  to  march  and  to  figiit  fof  the  cau^se  to  which 
they  liad  deliberately  pledged  their  supjwrt.  The 
two  companies,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  ond 
one  men,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Henry 
Farwell  and  Asa  Lawrence,  hurried  forward  to 
Lexington,  but  arrived  too  bte  to  take  part  in  the 
conflicts  of  that  memorable  day.  Tliey  reported, 
however,  at  head([uarters,  at  Cambridge,  in  readi- 
ness for  future  operations. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wlieildon,  in  a  communication  to  a 
Boston  paper,  dated  April  15,  1877,  states  that 
Natlian  Corey  and  eight  others  of  the  Groton  com- 
pany of  minute-men  marched  from  Groton  to  Con- 
cord on  the  night  of  the  18th,  after  a  meeting  of  the 
company  called  that  afternoon  had  been  held,  and 
took  iVart  with  the  men  of  Concord  and  the  men  of' 
Acton  in  the  fight  at  the  old  North  Bridge,  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  British. 
Mr.  Wheildon  bases  his  statement  u])on  the  testi- 
mony of  Colonel  Artemas  Wright  of  Ayer,  a 
grandson  of  Mr.  Nathan  Corey,  who  says  timt  his 
grandfather  told  him  the  story,  and  he  had  often 
spoken  with  him  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  that 
day. 

Even  tlie  women  of  Groton  took  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  "  After  the  deixirture  of 
Colonel  Prescott's  company  of  minute-men,  Mrs. 
Job  Shattuck  of  Groton,  IIH.  David  Wright  of 
Pepperell,  and  other  women  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood assembled  at  the  bridge  over  the  Nashua 
Biver,  between  the  two  towns,  clothed  in  their 
husbands'  apparel,  and  armed  with  muskets,  pitch- 
forks, and  such  weajwus  as  they  could  find.  Hav- 
ing elected  Mrs.  Wright  their  commander,  they 
determined  that  no  foe  to  freedom  should  pass  the 
bridge.  Soon  Colonel  Whiting  of  Mollis,  a  notetl 
tory,  bearing  despatches  from  f Canada  to  the  Brit- 
ish, ap})eared  on  horseback.  He  was  arrested,  and 
the  treasonable  corresfwudence  found  secreted  in 
his  boots.  They  detained  him  a  priwner  and  sent 
him  to  Oliver  Prescott  of  Groton,  vliile  his 
despatches  were  fomarded  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety.'' 


In  the  summer  of  1777  the  council  of  stale 
recommended  to  tlie  board  of  war  that  the  migi^ 
zine  in  this  town  should  be  enlai^ed  sufficieoUj  to 
hold  five  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  Tliis  lecom^ 
mencbtion  was  carried  out  within  a  few  days ;  and  a 
corporal  and  four  privates  were  detailed  to  guard 
it.  A  caution  was  given  ^'that  uo  person  be  in- 
listed  into  said  Guard  tliat  is  not  known  to  be 
attached  to  the  American  Cause."  Later  in  the 
autumn  tlie  detail  was  increased  to  a  sergeant  and 
nine  privates. 

It  b  said  in  the  note-book  of  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Jeremy  Belknap  of  Boston,  tlut  a  n^ro  belongifig 
to  this  town  shot  Major  Pitcaim  through  the  head, 
while  he  was  rallying  tlie  dispersed  British  troops, 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL 

The  record  of  this  town  during  the  Bevolution 
was  a  highly  honorable  one.  Her  soldiers  achieved 
distinction  in  the  field,  and  many  of  them  in  after 
life  filled  |X)sitions  of  trust  and  responsibili^.  The 
total  number  of  men  furnished  was  five  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  and  the  amount  paid  them  as 
bounties  was  £2,804  15#.  in  hard  money. 

During  a  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  Groton  had  one  characteristic  feature  that 
it  no  longer  possesses.  It  was  a  radiating  centre 
for  diflerent  lines  of  stacce-eoaclies,  until  this  UKxie 
of  travel  was  su|)erseded  by  the  swifter  one  of  the 
rail^i-ay.  The  old  coaches  were  drawn  usually  by 
four  horses,  and  when  the  roads  were  bad  by  six. 
Here  a  cliange  of  coaclies,  horses,  and  drivers  was 
made.  In  tiie  year  1802  the  Groton  stage  was 
advertised  to  set  off  from  I.  and  S.  Wheelock's, 
No.  37  Marlborough  (now  a  part  of  Washington) 
Street,  Boston,  every  Wednesday  at  4  o'clock,  a.  m., 
arriving  at  Groton  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.;  and  to  leave 
Groton  every  Monday  at  4  o'clock,  a.  u.,  arriving 
in  Boston  at  6  o'clock,  p.  M.  It  seems  from  this 
that  it  took  three  hours  longer  to  make  the  trip 
down  to  Boston  than  up  to  Groton.  In  1807  there 
was  a  tri-weekly  line,  and  in  1820  a  daily  line, 
whicl)  connected  with  others  extending  into  New 
Hami)shire  and  Vennont. 

Patriotic  and  loyal  as  the  people  of  Groton  had 
been  during  the  Revolution,  an  unfortunate  reac- 
tion followed  after  its  close  and  previous  to  the      . 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Ignorant  of 
even  the  first  principles  of  political  economy  and 
of  finance,  while  eiirnest  patriots  all  over  the  coun-       . 
try  were  striving  to  devise  a  form  of  general  gov-      j 
eniment  for  all  the  colonies,  the  majority  of  the      ' 
legal  voters  and  tax-payers  of  the  town  took  pari 
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in  resisting  the  dae  administration  of  government^ 
and  u]K)n  their  |)etitiou  a  town-meeting  n'as  called 
bv  the  selectmen  to  consider  a  set  of  most  revo- 
lutionary  articles.  Under  the  leadership  of  "  Job 
Shattuck  of  Groton^  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  French  War,  and  a  commissioned  officer  m  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  who  was  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  be  conspicuous  in  such  a  cause/'  these  de- 
luded people  became  active  insurgents  and  rebels 
against  the  government  they  liad  helped  to  organ- 
ize, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  famous 
"Shays*  Bebellion/-  The  prompt  action. of  the 
authorities  in  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  county, 
and  in  ordering  and  securing  the  arrest  of  Shat- 
tuck, together  with  two  other  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents, Oliver  Parker  and  Benjamin  Page,  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection  in  Middlesex.  '^  No  less 
than  seventy  names  of  persons  belonging  to  Groton 
are  found,  who  soon  after  went  before  a  magistrate, 
delivered  up  their  arms,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  became  peaceable  subjects  of  government/' 

Groton  was  situated  on  one  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares leading  from  Boston  to  the  northern 
country,  comprising  an  important  part  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  extending  into  Can- 
ada. It  was  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
wagons,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  carr}'ing  to 
the  city  the  various  products  of  the  country,  such 
as  grain,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  venison,  and 
hides ;  and  returning  with  goods  found  in  the  city, 
sucli  as  molasses,  sugar,  New  England  rum,  coffee, 
tea,  nails,  iron,  cloths,  and  the  innumerable  arti- 
cles found  in  tlie  countrv  stores,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  towns  above  here.  In  some  seasons  it 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  in  one  day  thirty 
such  wagons. 

The  original  grant  of  land  for  the  township  or 
plantation  of  Groton,  as  stated,  was  eight  miles 
square,  comprising  sixty-four  square  miles,  or 
40,960  acres.  By  the  incorporation  of  other 
towns  wholly  or  in  part  from  this  territory,  Groton 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  moiety  of  its  origi- 
nal extent. 

The  first  encroachment  was  made  bv  tlie  incor- 
poration,  in  1714,  of  Nashobah,  named  the  next 
year  Littleton;  as  an  equivalent  for  the  land  thus 
taken,  —  about  4,100  acres,— a  grant  of  10,S00 
acres  of  land  in  the  gore  between  Townsend  and 
Dunstable  was  secured  to  the  proprietors  of  Groton 
by  the  efforts  of  their  representative,  Benjamin 
Prescott,  Esq.,  who  received  one  thirteenth  part  of 
this  accession  '*  in  consideration  of  the  charge  and 


expense "  he  had  ''  been  at  in  petitioning  for  and 
recovering  the  grant" 

In  February,  1741,  by  the  final  determination 
of  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  hrge  portion  of  Groton  Gore  and  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  what  was  originally  Groton  were 
included  in  the  latter  state.  Thirtv  vears  hter, 
in  June,  1771,  the  General  Court  granted  to  the 
proprietors  7,800  acres  of  unappropriated .  lands 
lying  in  tlie  westerly  part  of  the  province,  about 
one  half  of  which  was  laid  out  by  a  committee,  and 
the  phin  accepted  by  the  court ;  but  the  plan  of 
tlie  other  half  "  was  not  accepted,  but  ordered  to 
lie  till  the  line  between  this  province  and  New 
York  was  settled,  the  land  lying  near  the  said  line/' 

''Upon  the  incorporation  of  Harvard,  taken 
principally  from  Lancaster  and  Stow/'  says  Butler, 
"Groton  gave  up  a  considerable  territory  to  that 
new  town,  comprising  the  '  Old  Mill  *  portion.  A 
portion  on  the  east  line  of  Grpton  was  about  the; 
same  time  annexed  to  Westford,  originally  a  part 
of  Chelmsford.'' 

The  petition  of  Benjamin  Swallow,  William 
Spaulding,  Isaac  WilUams,  and  others,  asking  that 
lands  lying  on  the  westerly  side  of  Nashua  Eiver, 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  township  of  Groton, 
be  constituted  a  distinct  and  separate  precinct,  was! 
granted  June  26,  1742. 

About  five  years  later  the  south^-est  comer  west 
of  the  Lancaster  (Nashua)  Biver,  and  south  of  the 
Squannacook,  was  made  into  a  distinct  precinct. 
This  precinct  was  incorporated  as  the  district:  of 
Shirley,  January  5,  1753,  and  the  former  north- 
west precinct  was  incorporated  as  the  district  of 
Pepperell,  April  12,  of  tlie  same  year.  By  a  gen- 
eral act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1786,  all  dis-* 
tricts  incorporated  previous  to  1777  were  made 
towns,  and  thus  Pepperell  and  Shirley  became 
towns.  By  act?  of  Febroar)'  25, 1793,  and  Febra- 
ary  15,  1820,  slices  were  cut  from  the  northern 
portion  and  annexed  to  Dunstable.  February  6, 
1798,  a  ]>ortion  of  the  southwest  comer  east  of  the 
Nashua  River  was  annexed  to  Shirley,  and  Febra- 
ary  3,  1803,  about  four  acres  west  of  the  Nashua 
Eiver,  near  Fitch's  Bridge,  were  taken  from  Pep- 
perell and  annexed  to  Groton.  May  18,  1857,  an 
additionnl  slice  from  the  northern  jiart  of  the  town 
was  set  oif  and  annexed  to  the  town  of  Pepjjerell. 
Finally,  the  corner  of  Shirley  lying  east  of  the 
Nashua  River,  and  all  of  Groton  lying  south  of  a 
straight  line  running  easterly  from  the  mouth  of 
James  Brook^K^i  the  Nashua  Biver,  to  a  point  in 
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the  Littleton  line  near  Spectacle  Pond,  was  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Ayer,  February  13,  1871. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  meeting-house  is  found 
in  a  vote  passed  June  23,  1662,  "Tliat  the  meet- 
inge  house  sliall  be  sett  upon  the  right  hand  of 
the  path  bj  a  small  whit  Oak,  marked  at  the  sou- 
west  side  with  two  notches  &  a  blaze  *' ;  a  familiar 
landmark  doubtless  to  the  settlers  anil  their  chil- 
dren, but  long  since  lost  to  the  recollection  of  their 
descendants*'  The  house  wjts  not  bjUlt,  liowever, 
till  four  years  later.  Meanifhile,  as  appears  from 
'a  vote  passed  in,  1663, ''the  house  &  lands* that 
was  devot^  by  the  Towne  for  the  minestry  "  were 
given  to  Xf  r.  "Willard  upon  the  contlition  that "  tjiley 
may  m^te  in  the  house  on  tlie  IpnU  day  &  ^pon 
other  oecsasioins  of  tlie  Tpwne  on  m^ings/' 

Sevdtaf  votes  respecting  work  upon  the  moetjhg- 
house,  ifs  completion,  and*" setling  seates  for  the 
women  as  well  ^asr.for  men,''  were  passed  in  166^. 
The  footing  of  ''a  true  account  of  all  the  pticulcr 
soms  of  all  the  work  done  to  the  meeting  liouse 
frame  andxotjjer  charges  as  nailes  hookes  &  hinges 
glasse  and  g'ylpit  et,'';  is  given  in  the  ^records  of 
the  same  vear  as  £50  16^  10^/.  > 

Ten  years  liiter'  this  htimble  terfiple  corfeecrated 
to  the  worsjbip  of  God  in  th^  wilderness,  sanctified 
to  its  builders  b/  many  an  act  of  self-detiiAl,  and 
hallowed  and  sacred  as  theii  house^  of  prayer,  was 
consumed  by  the  torch  of  their  savage  enemies. 

The  ''whit  Oak"  of  tlA  fathers  with  its  "two 
notches^  &  a  blaze  "  long  ago  disappeared,  but  their 
childr^n^f  to-day,  desirous  of  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity the  inowledge  of,  and  a  reverence  for,  the 
faith  and  virtues  of  theit  ancestors,  have  caused 
to  be  erected  near  the  site  of  this  earliest  church 
a  monument  bearing  this  inscription,  —  *  / 

Neab  this  spot 
Stood  THE- riRST  xeetino  iiorsE  of  Gkoton 

Built  in  16G6 
And  burst  by  the  I^rDUNs 
13  March  1676        v    . 

The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1680- 
81,  on  the  nocthfeast  corner  of  the  Old  Common, 
a  few  rods  northerly  fipm  the-  Chapliiv  School- 
house.  After  thirty-five  years'  use  as  a  place  of 
worship,  it  was  converted  into  a  school-house.  It 
was  voted  in  March,  1714,  to  build  a  third  house, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1730,  and  a  bell  obtained 
in  1731.  This  house  stood  until  1755,  when  it 
was  taken  down  and  the  fourth  (subsequently  mod- 
ified into  the'  present  church  of  the  First  Parish) 
was  built. 


In  July,  1795,  the  steeple  and  belfry  were  dani' 
aged  by  lightning.    Tlic  present  front  originall 
faced  the  north,  and  the  color  of  the  building  a 
the  beginning  of  this  century  was  straw,  trimme< 
with  white.     The  pulpit  was  upon  the  east  side; 
behind  it  an  oval  window  and  a  damask  curtiin. 
The  square  box  pews  were  of  a  wood  color,  and 
the  seats  were  hung  upon  hinges. 

In  1839-40  it  was  turned  half  rouiid  and  the 
interior  remodelled.  A  pipe  organ,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  Lawrence  of  Boston,  was  put  in  position 
in  the  summer  of  1S45. 

Previous  to  November,  1826,  there  had  been 
but  one  church  society  in  Groton.  July  10, 1S25, 
Bev.  Dr.  Daniel  Chaplin,  then  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  for  forty-seven  years  the  sixth 
^  pastor  in  the  town,  fainted  in  his  ])ulpit  near  the 
close  of  his  afternoon  sermon,  and  never  filled  it 
afterwards.  In  November,  1825,  the  church  voted 
'^to  call  Bev.  John  Todd  as  colleague  pastor  with 
Dr.  Chaplin,  but  the  majority  of  the  town  refused 
to  endorse  this  action.  In  January,  1S26,  Dr. 
Chaplin,  with  a  majority  of  the  church  and  a 
minority  of  the  town,  seceded,  and,  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  organized  the  "  Union  Church  " 
of  thirty  members,  who  built  a  house  of  worship 
which  was  dedicated  January  3,  1827,  and  Rev. 
John  Todd  was  ordained  their  pastor  on  the  same 
day. 

November  %  1831,  a  Baptist  society  was  organ- 
ized, and  December  5,  1832,  a  church  of  eleven 
male  and  eighteen  female  members  was  duly  recog- 
»nized,  with  Rev.  Amasa  Sanderson  as  pastor.  This 
society  built  in  1841  a  small  meeting-house  where 
Rev.  Mr.  Hobart's  dwelling-house  stood,  which 
was  a  garrisoned  house  in  1694. 

Tlie  first  provision  for  a  school  in  the  toin-n  was 
made  in  the  year  1681,  when  the  selectmen  were 
instructed  '^  to  take  care  that  there  be  a  school,  or 
college,  of  learning  of  cliildren  the  English  tongue 
.to  read,''  but  there  is  no  further  mention  of  school 
matters  in  the  records  for  tweuty-two  years  until 
*April  21,  1703,  when  the  people  in  town-meeting 
''did  choose  Eleazer  Parker  to  discourse  John 
Applin  of  Watertown,  to  see  if  he  will  come  up  to 
Groton  to  keep  school,  to  teach  cliildren  and  youth 
to  read  and  write;  and  to  know  his  terms,  and 
bring  his  terms  to  the  selectmen,  who  are  em- 
powered by  the  town  to  agree  \rith  said  man  for 
one  year,  1703.''*  Whether  an  engagement  was 
effected  is  not  recorded,  and  fourteen  years  ebpsed 

I  At  ^iiotca  by  Mr.  Butler. 
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before  school  matters  are  again  mentioned.  Janu- 
ary 25,  1716-17,  a  vote  was  passed  to  convert 
the  old  meeting-house  into  a  school-house.  Four- 
teen or  nftcen  months  later  the  town  was  indicted 
for  not  having  had  a  school  kept  according  to  law. 
In  tlieir  petition  to  the  court  of  general  sessions  to 
be  discharged  from  presentment  the  selectmen 
represent  that  there  are  not  one  hundred  families 
in  the  town,  and  state  that  the  town  had  been 
provided  with  a  school-master  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  write  according. t^  law.  In  July,  1734-, 
the  town,  pleading  their  poverty  and  inability  to 
support  the  grammar  school  required  by  law, 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  gift  of  lands  for 
the  support  of  such  a  school.  In  1741,  five  places 
in  the  town,  and  the  next  year  seven  places,  were 
designated  where  the  school  should  be  kept,  six 
weeks  in  each  place.  From  this  date  schools  re- 
ceived a  good  share  of  attention,  though  in  1 748 
and  1779  the  town  was  again  indicted  for  not  pro- 
viding a  lawful  school.  The  earliest  divisions  of 
territory  into  school  districts  were  called  angles  or 
squadronSy  and  the  term  tlUtrict  did  not  come  into 
use  until  about  1790. 

In  April,  1792,  a  number  of  tlie  people  of  Gro- 
ton,  feeling  the  need  of  a  higher  education  for 
their  children  than  was  afforded  by  the  grammar 
school,  organized  an  association  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  acodemy  and  the  erection  of  a  building. 
Thev  chose  trustees  and  other  officers,  and  sixtv- 
five  shares  of  five  pounds  (currency)  each  were  at 
once  subscribed  for ;  the  town  voted  to  take  forty 
additional  shares,  and  instructed  the  town  treasurer 
to  give  his  note  for  £  200,  on  which  the  interest 
was  to  be  paid  annually,  while  the  principal  was 
never  to  be  called  for. 

The  "Trustees  of  Groton  Academy"  were  in- 
corporated September  23,  1793,  the  "raising" 
of  tlie  academy  building  took  place,  and  it  was 
completed  the  following  year.  Previous  to  their 
incorporation  and  legal  organization  the  association 
engaged  Samuel  Ilolyoke,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  class  of  1789,  afterwards  a  teacher  of 
music,  to  commence  a  school  in  one  of  the  dis- 
trict school-houses,  lie  taught  from  May  17  to 
October  5,  179:i,  for  the  sum  of  £26  2#.  8//. 

The  board  of  fifteen  trustees  of  the  academv  or- 
ganized  under  the  act  of  incorporation  October  17, 
1 71>-i,  and  Mr.  Henry  Moor  of  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  (.'ollege,  1793,  was  engaged 
as  the  first  preceptor  after  the  academy  M'as  incor- 
porated; he  tiught  from  December  30,  1793,  to 


February  13,  17^,  for  8745.83,  giving  such 
satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  *'  for  his  faithful  and  assidu* 
ous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station/'  Mr. 
Timothy  AVilliams,  from  Yale  College,  was  hit 
successor;  but  under  his  management  the  school 
struggled  for  existence,  and  at  their  meeting  in 
April,  1797,  the  trustees  voted  "  to  discontinue  the 
school  during  the  next  quarter."  The  story  is 
told  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  ^^he  tied  a 
handkerchief  around  two  of  his  pupils  and  hang- 
ing them  over  an  o^^en  door  went  out  of  the  house, 
leaving  them  to  call  aid  as  they  best  could.''  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  such  an 
original  discii)linarian  at  its  head,  the  academy 
lacked  sup|>ort. 

Among  those  who  have  been  principals  of  tlie 
academy,  who  aftenvards  became  men  of  note,  may 
be  named  ^Ir.  Asahel  Steams,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1797,  representative  to  congress  from  1815 
to  1817,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  1817  to  1829,  receiving  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1825  ;  Mr.  William  Merchant 
Richardson,  representative  in  congress  from  1811  to 
181 4-,  in  1816  made  chief  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  honored  by  Dart- 
mouth College  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.;  Mr. 
Caleb  Butler,  the  historian  of  Groton,  whose  two 
terms  of  service  covered  nearly  twelve  years,  and 
under  whose  care  **  the  school  flourished  and  sent 
forth  many  whose  names  give  a  proud  distinction  to 
the  academy  and  its  teacher; ''  Mr.  Elizur  Wright, 
the  distinguished  anti-slavery  writer  and  editor, 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State;  and  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  principal  of  Monson 
Academy,  and  a  prominent  educator.  The  present 
principal  is  Eliel  S.  Ball,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

In  the  outset  the  only  resources  of  the  school 
were  the  tuition  of  pupils  at  one  shilling  a  week, 
and  the  interest  on  the  forty  shares  held  by  the 
town.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  precc])- 
tor  to  receive  in  payment  for  his  services  the  note  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  trustees,  which  often  remained 
unpaid  during  one  or  more  years.  The  first  assis- 
tance came  to  the  institution  in  the  gift  from  the 
General  Court  in  1797  of  11,520  acres  of  land,  or 
one-half  of  a  township  in  Maine,  which  was  sold  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  tuition  was  raised  in 
1795  to  twenty  cents  a  week,  and  in  1710  to 
twentv-five  cents. 

By  prudent  management  of  their  small  funds  the 
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trustees  were  enabled  to  repor^thnt  there  were  in 
1823  87^4£2  in  the  treasury.  The  same  year  the 
widow  of  Mr.  James  Brazer^  made  a  will  giving  the 
trustees  8300  u[K)n  the  death  of  Jier  brotlier,  Mr. 
Samson  Woods,  and  the  same  sum  on  the  death  of 
each  o£  her  four  sisters,  and  also  making  them 
residuary  legatees  of  one-4ialf  of  her  estate.  Mr. 
Brazcr  was  one  of  the  largest  snbscribers  for  the 
or^nal  stock,  and  one  of  the  trustees  for  many 
years,  whose  residence  and  grounds  adjoined  the 
property  of  the  institution,  and  were  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  trustees  in  1846  by  Mr.  Amos 
Lawrence. 

In.August,  18-38,  the  trustees  passed  a  vote  of 
tlunks  ''  to  .Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  for 
his  liberal  donation  of  books  and  philosophical 
apparatus  to  Groton  Academy,''  and  a  year  later 
they  renewed  '*  the  expression  of  their  tlianks  "  to 
him  ''for  the  re))eatcd  instances  of  his  munifi- 
cence ''  to  the  academy. 

Forty-four  years  before,  in  the  first  year  of  its 
incorporated  existence,  two  lads  had  enrolled  them- 
selves as  pupib  in  the  academy,  who  little  dreamed 
that  a  lialf  century  later  the  institution  would  be 
firmly  established  by  their  own  munificence,  and 
would  bear  their  own  name,  —  a  name  widely 
honored  as  the  representative  of  integrity,  probity, 
and  liberality.  Deacon  Samuel  Lawrence,  their 
father,  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to 
the  stock,  and  labored  zealously  for  the  success  of 
tlie  institution, as  a  trustee  for  thirty-three  years 
till  the  year  of  his  death.  The  zeal  of  the 
"honored  father,  who  labored  with  his  liands, 
and  gave  from  his  scanty  means,  in  the  begin- 
ning,'' descended  to  his  sons,  and  yet  with  all 
their  munificent  liberality  they  felt  tliat  they  were 
giving  less  in  proportion  than  their  self-sacrificing 
sire, 

The  donations  of  Amos  Lawrence  were  too  nu- 
merous for  specification  in  detail.  ''  Besides  the 
repairs  of  buildings,  the  gift  of  apparatus  and 
books,  the  deed  of  the  Brazer  estate,  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  scholarshii)s  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  the  same  number  at  Williams  College  for  stu- 
dents from  this  Academy,  it  was  my  custom/'  says 
Bev.  Mr.  Meaus,  in  his  jubilee  address,  ''at  his 
request,- to  .rrix)rt  to  him  the  case  of  indigent  stu- 
dents, whose  wants  he  promptly  supplied;  and 
whenever  I  wished  urgently  for  money  to  pay  some 
teacher,  he  uniformly  supplied  it.  A  rough  esti- 
mate wliich  I  made  of  his  bent*factions  to  this 
Academy  shows  that  he  ex|)ended  from  $32,000 


to  9  £3,000."  The  donations  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam  Tjawrence  amounted  to  more  than  $45,000, 
his  first  gift  April  6,  1844,  being  $10,000.  In 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  tliis  gift  and  for  the 
numerous  donations  from  Amos  J^wrence,  tlie 
trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  holden  August  20, 
1843,  chose  a  committee  to  {letition  the  General 
Court  to  clmnge  tlie  imme  of  tlie  corporation  to 
"The  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,"  which  peti- 
tion was  granted  at  tlie  next  session.  In  view  of 
the  interest  manifested'  in  the  institution  by  the 
father  during  the  early  and  stmgghng-for-exist- 
ence  period  of  its  history,  and  the  subsecjuent 
donations  of  the  sons,  it  is  evident  tliat  no  more 
fitting  name  than  "  Lawrence "  coul4  have  been 
chosen. 

The  original  academy  building  was  a  plain, 
square  stnicture,  with  the  entrance  at  tlie  left-hand 
corner  in  front.  The  school-room  was  below,  and 
the  u]}per  story  was  the  academy  hall  for  exhibi- 
tions, etc.  This  was  afterward  converted  into  a 
school-room  and  was  occupied  at  one  time  by  the 
celebrated  school  of  the  Misses  Prescott.  In  1842 
a  projection  was  added  in  the  rear,  and  in  1847 
other  changes  and  additions  were  made  nearly 
doubling  its  original  caimcity.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1S68,  this  historic  building  and  mudi  of  its 
valuable  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire.  "A 
beautiful  brick  edifice  was  erected  on  the  old  site, 
at  an  expense  of  $23,000.  It  was  dedicated  June 
29,  1S7I.  Tlie  whole  number  of  pupils  connected 
with  the  school  from  the  beginning,  in  1793  (to 
1877),  is  7,612,  of  which  about  sixty  per  cent  Iiave 
been  males  and  forty  per  cent  females." 

Among  the  alumni  of  this  Academy  who  have 
become  disthiguished  in  later  life  may  be  named 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Joel  Parker, 
LL.  D.,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Hon.  Ether  Shep- 
ley,  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow, 
Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Isaac  Parker,  Mr.  Henry  Steams,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sherwin,  Hon.  James  G.  Kendall,  Rev. 
George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,-D.  D., 
Hon.  Daniel  Needham,  Judge  William  A.  Richard-  ' 
son,  and  Hon.  Benjamin  K.  Phel^is. 

From  the  long  lutt  of  eminent  men  and  women 
who  have  been  born  in  the  town  or  who  have  been 
residents,  the  following  are  selected,  while  many 
more  might  be  added  did  space  permit :  — 

Colonel  William  Prescott,  the  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  was  a  provincial  lieutenant  at  the  capture 
of  Ca^ie  Breton  in  1734;  a  captain  under  Geiieral 
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\AinsW  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1736;  commander  of 
a  rcgimeiit  of  minute-men  in  1774;  a  prominent 
officer  through  the  Revolutionary  War  until  the 
end  of  1776 ;  and  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  that 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Yorktown 
in  1777 ;  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  for  three  years.  He  filled 
the  offices  of  clerk  and  selectman,  and  was  an  acting 
magistrate  till  his  death,  October  13,  1795,  aged 
sixty-nine.  To  perpetuate  his  memory,  or  rather 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  honor  his  name 
has  given  to  his  native  town,  a  monument  lias  just 
been  erected  bearing  this  inscription  :  — 

CoLoxEL  William  Prescott 

commandsa  of  the  american  forces 

At  tue  Battle  of  Honker  Hill 

Was  born  on  the  20th  of  February  1726 

In  a  uouse  wuich  stood 

Near  this  spot. 

Oliver  Prescott,  M.  D.,  brother  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam, was  equally  eminent  as  a  physician  and  a 
patriotic  citizen.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  he 
held  the  offices  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colo- 
nel, and  brigadier-general  in  the  militia;  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  war,  a  justice  throughout 
tlie  Commonwealth,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  state  for  three  years,  declining  to 
serve  longer;  in  1778  was  third  major-geiMJral  of 
militia,  and  in  1781  second  major-general,  but 
soon  resigned  on  account  of  ill  healtli.  He  was 
Judge  of  Probate  for  MidJlesex  from  1779  until 
his  death,  November  17,  180  k  He  and  his 
brother  Wiljiam  were  active  in  suppressing  Shays' 
Iliibellion.  He  wa^  a  member  of  several  medical 
societies  and  a  fellow  of  tlie  American  Academv  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  its  incorporation.  Harvard 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1791,  pro  Ao^toris  causa.  He  was  a  trustee,  patron, 
and  benefactor  of  the  Groton  Academv. 

Oliver  Prescott,  M.  D.,  first  son  of  the  preceding, 
graduated  at  Har\'ard  in  1783;  studied  medicine 
with  his  father  and  Dr.  James  Lloyd  of  Boston; 
was  surgeon  in  General  Lincoln's  army  raised  to 
suppre^^s  Shays*  Rebellion,  "  and  accompanied  the 
expedition  in  the  severe  winter  of  1787";  was 
often  a  representative  to  the  state  legislature; 
wa:j  a  founder,  trustee,  and  treasurer  of  Groton 
Academy;  removed  in  1811  to  Newburyport ; 
was  a  prominent  mason  of  l)is  time;  in  1813  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  which  was  republished  in  England, 
Germany,  an^  France;  and  in  1814  he  received 


the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  his  alma  mater. 
Harvard.  He  died  September  26,  1827,  oniver- 
sally  esteemed. 

James  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  bom  in  Berwick,  Maine^ 
in  1 744,  was  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Groton.  He 
was  a  brother  of  General  John  Sullivan,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775,  and  in 
1779-80  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention; 
representative  to  Congress  in  1784-85,  and  fre- 
quently a  representative  in  the  legislature ;  he  be- 
came attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  in  1790, 
and  was  twice  elected  governor  of  the  state.  He 
wrote  A  Ilistorif  of  the  District  of  Mait^t  and 
sevend  other  works.  He  diet!  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1808. 

Samuel  Dana,  bom  June  26,  1767,  eminefit  as 
a  lawyer  and  jurist  (son  of  Samuel  Dana,  minister 
of  Groton,  1761  -  75),  represented  the  town  in  the 
General  Court  in  1802-03,  1825-27,  and  was 
senator  from  Middlesex  1805-13  and  1817,  and 
president  of  the  senate,  1807,  1811,  and  1812; 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
1820-21;  in  Congress,  1814-15,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pteas  from 
1811  to  1820  ;  he  died  at  Charlestown  November, 
1835. 

Samuel  Luther  Dana,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  emi- 
nent chemist  and  writer  on  agriculture,  was  bom 
in  Groton,  July  11,  1795.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery  in  the  war  of  1812.  Studied  medicine, 
receiving  his  degree  in  1818  ;  practised  in  AVal- 
tham  from  1819  -  26  ;  founded  the  Newton  Chem- 
ical Company,  and  was  afterward  chemist  to  the 
Merrimac  Print  Works  at  Lowell.  He  made  im- 
portant discoveries  and  improvements  in  bleaching 
and  printing  cotton  goods.  He  was  the  author  of 
T/te  Farmer's  Mnck  Manual  and  other  works. 
He  died  at  Lowell,  March  11,  1868. 

Timothy  Bigelow,  born  April  30,  1767,  though 
not  a  native  of  Groton,  was  for  many  years  a  dis- 
tinguished resident.  He  opened  a  law  office  in 
Groton,  and  was  frequently  the  opponent  of  Sam- 
uel Dana  in  im])ortant  cases.  He  married  into 
the  Prescott  family.  He  was  representative  of  the 
town  in  1703  and  for  the  next  succeeding  thirteen 
years,  except  1803.  Li  1802-1804  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  senator 
from  Middlesex  from  1797  to  1801,  and  again 
cou?»cillor  in  1821.     He  died  May  18,  1821. 

Ether  Shepley,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Groton 
November  2,  1789.     He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
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of  John  Shepley,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
Julj  27, 1691.,  and  held  a  prisoner  for  several  years. 
He  studied  law  and  settled  in  Portland,  Me.  He 
was  in  the  lilassacliusetts  legislature  in  1819,  and  a 
member  of  the  Maine  constitutional  convention  in 
1820;  United  States  attorney  for  Maine  1821- 
1833,  and  United  States  senator  in  1833-36. 
Was  cjiosen  a  just^  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Maine' in  1836,  and  was  chief  justice  from  181-8 - 
1855.  He  fumnhed  material  for  twenty-six  vol- 
umes of  reports,  and  \^s  sole  commissioner  to 
revise  the  statutes  of  Maine,  pubHshed  in  1857. 
He  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  January  15,  1877. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  <  ^L«D.  born  December  16, 
1792,  was  a  brother  of  William  and  Amos  Law- 
rence, and,  like  them,  was  educated  in  the  Groton 
Academy.  In  1808  he  became  a  clerk,  and  in 
1814  a  partner,  in  the  dry-goods  house  of  his 
brother  Amos.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1835-87  and  1839-41,  and  in  1842  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the 
northeastern  boundary  question  with  Great  Britain. 
He  was  minister  to  England  from  1849  to  1852. 
He  founded  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Sc!iool  by  a 
donation  of  §100,000  to  Harvard  University;  left 
950,000  towards  erecting  model  lodging-houses, 
and  was  noted  for  his  libcrahty  to  worthy  objects. 
He  died  in  Boston,  August  18,  1855. 

Eev.  Dudley  Phelps,  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn., 
January  25,  1798,  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1823,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Semina^r  in 
1827  ;  was  ordained  in  January,  1828,  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  over  the  Congregational  church  in  that 
place,  where  he  remauied  until  August  18,  1333. 
He  was  among  the  early  warm  friends  of  the 
temperance  movement,  and  after  le^iving  Haverhill 
was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Laud- 
Mark,  in  which  paper  while  under  his  charge  Dr. 
George  B.  Cheever's  celebrated  vision  of  "  Deacon 
Giles^'9  Distillery  "  appeared.  Mr.  Plielps  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Union  (Congriegational)  Church  at 
Groton  on  the  19th  of  October,  1836,  and  re- 
mained its  pastor  till  his  death  on  the  24th  of 
September,  '1849.  He  married  in  1831  Ann 
Kinsman,  daugliter  of  Dr.  Aaron  and  Mary  (Wil- 
lis) Kinsman  of  Portland,  Me.,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  Benjamin  Kinsman.  He  again  married 
Lucretia  Ganlner,  daughter  of  Benjamin  M.  Far- 
ley, Esq.,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  had,  first, 
Lucretia  G.,  who  died  in  infancv ;  secondly,  Lucv 
Elizabeth,  living  in  Boston ;  thirdly,  Dudley  Far- 
ley, deputy  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 


New  York ;  and  foarthly,  Francis  L.,  residing  in 
Boston. 

Benjamin  Kinsman  Phelps,  bom  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  September  16,  1832,  son  of  Bev.  Dudley 
and  Ann  (Kinsman)  Phelps,  removed  to  Groton  in 
1837,  after  his  father  was  settled  there;  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Lawrence  Academy,  under  principals 
Barstow,  Welb,  and  Means.  Entered  Yale  College 
in  October,  1849,  and  gradiuited  in  1853.  Oc- 
cupied  most  of  1854  in  a  voyage  around  the 
world,  and  upon  his  return  studied  law  with  Hon. 
Benjamin  M.  Farley  of  Hollis,  N.  H.;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
1856,  and  in  the  same  year  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  wliere  he  lias 
since  resided.  He  was  assistant  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  from  1866  to  1870.  Li 
November,  1872,  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  receiving  the 
sup|K)rt  of  the  republicans  and  of  the  ^*  Committee 
of  Seventy,"  which  represented  the  citizens'  move- 
ment organized  to  oppose  the  so-called  "Tweed 
ring,"  there  being  no  democratic  candidate  against 
him.  At  the  expiration  of  his  tenn  of  office,  Mr. 
Phelps  was  again  elected  in  November,  1875,  to 
the  same  JK)sition  upon  a  fusion  ticket,  com[K>sed 
of  republicans  and  independent  democrats,  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  about  27,000  votes,  and  was 
a  third  time  elected  upon  a  similar  ticket  in  No- 
vember, 1878. 

Timothy  Fuller,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  Demo- 
cratic politician  and  orator,  though  not  bom  in 
Groton,  was  a  resident  of  the  town  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  October  2,  1835.  He  published 
speeches  on  the  Seminole  War,  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, etc.  His  daughter,  the  celebrated  iS^Iargaret 
Fuller  d'Ossoli,  passed  two  years  of  her  girlhood 
at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Prescott.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1 850,  while  coming  from  Europe,  she,  with 
her  husband  and  child,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersev,  and  all  three  were  drowned. 

Geoi^e  Sewall  Boutwell,  LL.D.,  bom  iu  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1818,  was  in  mercantile 
business  twentv  vears,  then  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar ;  was  seven  years  in  the  state 
legislature,  between  1842  and  1850 ;  was  governor 
of  Massachusetts  1851  -  53 ;  member  of  tlie  consti- 
tutional convention  iu  1853 ;  bank  commissioner 
1849-50;  five  years  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education ;  six  years  on  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of   Harvard  College;   first  conimis- 
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sioner  of  internal  revenue,  under  President  Lin- 
coln, from  July,  1862,  to  March,  1863;  in 
Congress,  1863  -  69 ;  and  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  from  March,  1869,  to  March,  1873, 
when  he  entered  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
term  ending  in  1877.  In  February,  1868,  he  ad- 
vocated, in  an  able  speech,  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  and  in  April  was  one  of  the 
seven  managers  of  the  impeachment  trial.  He  lias 
long  been  an  honored  resident  of  the  town^  where 
he  owns  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  farms 
in  Middlesex  County^  widely  known  as  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  Farm. 

Daniel  Xeedliam  was  bom  at  Salem,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  May  2Jr,  1822.  Educated  at  the 
Friends'  Boarding  School,  Providence,  BJiode  Isl- 
land.  Studied  law  with  Daniel  Boberts  of  Salem, 
and  continued  in  active  practice  until  1853.  Was 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  George  S.  Boutwell,  1851 
and  1S52 ;  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Groton,  1853 
and  1854.  Bemoved  to  Hartford,  Vermont,  in 
1855 ;'  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  Vermont,  in  1857  and  1858,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  from  the  County  of  Windsor, 
Vermont,  1859  -  60,  and  of  the  extra  session  which 
made  provision  against  the  Rebellion  in  1861. 
Was  appointed  commissioner  to  represent  Vermont 
at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Hamburg  in 
Germany,  in  1863,  and  was  successful  in  securing 
for  Vermont  first  and  second  premiums  upon 
merino  sheep  exhibited  at  that  exposition,  the 
result  of  which  was  greatly  to  stimulate  sheep- 
breeding  in  Vermont,  and  secure  for  her  leading 
sheep-breeders  an  important  foreign  trade.  Be- 
turncd  to  Groton,  Massachusetts,  to  reside  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  on  his  return  from  Europe.  Was 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  Massa- 


chusetts at  the  November  election  in  1866,  and  to' 
the  Massachusetts  senate  at  the  elections  in  1867 
-1868.  Was  appointed  United  States  National 
Bank  examiner  by  commission  dated  March  31, 
1871,  and  continues  to  hold  tliat  office.  Has  been 
secretary  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society 
since  its  organization  in  1864,  and  was  for  eight 
years  during  his  residence  in  Vermont  secretary  of 
the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society.  Has  been 
on  the  school  committee  of  Groton  twenty  years,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  cliairman  of  the 
board,  and  was,  while  in  Vermont,  superintendent 
of  the  public  scliools  in  the  town  of  Hartford. 
Has  delivered  many  pubUc  addresses,  which  have 
been  printed  in  {lamphlet  form  and  otherwise; 
among  those  commanding  the  largest  attention 
being  one  before  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  1875  upon  the  "Condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's Agriculture '';  before  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  1877  upon  the  "  Hard 
Times,  their  Cause  and  Bemedy,"  and  before  the 
Fitchburg  board  of  trade  in  1879  upon  the  *'Na- 
tioiud  Outlook '';  also  two  addresses  at  Phikdel- 
phia  in  1876  during  the  three  days'  session  of 
"  New  England  at  the  Centennial,^'  one  upon  the 
"  Position  of  New  England  at  the  Centennial,"  and 
the  other  upon  the  "  Growth  and  Development  of 
Art  in  America.'' 

Cliarles  H.  Waters,  agent  for  the  Clinton  Wire 
Cloth  Company,  to  whose  ingenuity  that  establish- 
ment is  hidebted  for  several  imix>rtant  inventions 
and  improvements  in  its  machinery,  has  for  naanj 
years  been  a  resident  of  the  town.  Among  his 
inventions  may  be  noted  the  maclune  for  rapidly 
painting  wire  window-guards  and  window-screens 
in  different  colors,  and  ii.i  plahi  or  figured  patterns, 
and  for  almost  as  rapidly  drying  them. 
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HOLLISTON, 


BT     REV.     OBOKQI     V.     WALKKB. 


OLLISTON  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  soutlieni  {urt  of 
Miiiaiesex  County,  llie  Mil- 
ford  braiicli  of  the  Boston 
ami  Albany  Itiiilron<l  ruii5 
throiigli  it  from  iinrrli  to 
wutit,  oil  wliicl)  tliere  are 
three  stations :  Enst  llollis- 
ton,  Hollislon,  and  MetcalPs. 
Its  dbtance  from  Boston  by 
rail  is  twenty-six  miles.  Tlie  town  is  boumled  on 
tlie  north  by  Aslilaiul  and  Slierborn,  on  tlic  ejst 
and  southeast  by  Med  way,  on  the  southwest  by 
llilford,  and  on  tlie  west  by  llo|)kiiiton.  It  lias, 
according  to  the  census  of  1S75,  ii99  inliflbitanis, 
and  a  vatuation  of  $l,904-,17U.  Its  surfnce  is 
uneven,  and  well  divided  into  u|>laiid  and  meadow. 
Lake  Winthrop,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-tive 
acres,  is  situntetl  south  of  the  central  vilbge.  It  lias 
IK)  la^  streams  of  water.  Brarer-diim,  Chtckeu 
Jar,  iiid  Hopping  Brooks  flow  southerly  into 
Charles  Biver,  and  with  Winthrop  Brook,  tlie 
outlet  of  Lake  Wiiitlirn[),  furnish  nit  the  water- 
power  of  tlie  town.  t1ie  business  of  the  town  is 
both  agricultural  and  manufncluring. 

HollistoH  was  originally  a  jiart  of  Sherbom,  and 
ito  territOTT  was  explored  as  enrly  as  1659.  Dur- 
ing that  year  M.tjor  Eleazer  Lushur  of  Dedham 
received  a  grant  of  liiiid  from  the  General  Court, 
which  grant  comprised  what  is  now  the  central 
jmrt  of  the  town.  He  w>ld  his  gmnt  the  ne\t  year 
to  Lieutenant  Henry  .\diims  of  Mt^dReld,  who  occu- 
pied it  for  the  iKistunigc  of  his  cattle.  One  of  his 
sons,  Jasper  Adams,  eslnblishcd  his  camp  near  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  could 
communicate  by  signal-fires  with  his  fnllier  in 
Medfield.  Tins  hill,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
to\ni,  wits  named  Jas^ier  Hill;  but  it  lias  since 
been  called  Mt.  HoUki,  which  name  it  slitl  bears. 
The  second  proprietor  of  bnd,  like  the  Rrst,  hved 
in  Medlield.  Tlicre  is  no  record  of  any  actual 
settlement  within  the  bounds  of  HoUiston,  till  after 
the  iiicur^wration  of  Slierbom  iu  1674.     July  12, 


1682,  a  deed  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  com- 
prised in  the  township  of  Slierbom,  was  signed  by 
seven  Indians,  for  themselves  and  "  in  belialf  t^ 
the  other  Indian  claimers  of  said  land."  lliere  ii 
little  doubt  tliat  the  remaining  lands  of  the  entire 
township,  then  including  HoUiston,  were  after- 
wanls  honorably  purchased  of  tlie  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors. Ill  proof  of  this  purchase,  there  is  a 
record  of  an  assessment  of  the  inhabitants  to  ]»/ 
the  price  given  to  the  Indians. 

Ill  1682  there  was  a  second  division  of  the  com- 
mon buds  of  Slierbom,  including  all  in  HolUstoii; 
and  John  Hill,  Benjamin  UulUrd,  Obsdiab  Morse, 
Joiiatliuii  Morse,  and  E<1mmid  West  purchased  two 
thousand  acres  for  £10.  These  men  and  tlieir 
families  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  subsetgueiit 
town,  .\bout  fifty  years  after  the  first  actual 
settlement  of  the  terrilory  of  HoUiston,  there  were 
only  thirteen  subscribers  to  tlie  jietition  to  be  iii- 
cor]K>rate<l  as  a  town ;  this  probably  included  all 
the  landholders  but  6ve.  Tlie  [wpulatiou  was 
then  about  lUU. 

Tlie  bill  to  incoqiorate  the  western  part  of  Stwr- 
bont  as  a  sejNitate  township  was  jiassed  to  be  en- 
acted by '  both  houses  of  the  colonial  It^slatuie, 
December  3,  1724,  and  the  name  of  HoUiston  was 
given  "  in  honor  of  tlie  illustrious  Tlioinas  HolUi 
Es(].  of  l,oiidon  ";  and  the  same  bill  directed  tliat 
"  Mr.  John  Goulding,  a  principle  inluibitant  of 
HoUiston,  be  cmiwwered  and  directed  to  summou 
the  inhnbitunts,  ([uahfied  for  voters,  to  meet  for 
the  chusiiig  uf  town  officers  to  stand  liU  the  next 
annual  election  according  to  bw."  Tlie  first  town- 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Timothy  Leland, 
Monday,  December  25,  1724,  at  which  five  select- 
men and  all  other  re<[uired  officers  were  chosea, 
and  the  oi^nizatioii  was  completed. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  -town, 
held  January  4,  1724-25,  the  following  vote  was 
[nssed  :  "  Vute<l  to  erect  a  meet  ing- ho  use  Accom- 
odable  for  the  inhabitants  of  Said  Town  to  worship 
God  in,  on  Lord's  day,  and  place  it,  or  set  it  on 
the  South  Eiisterly  side  of  Jasper  Hit),  so  caUed, 
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by  the  road  side,  on  the  Westerly  side  of  the  Road, 
on  tlie  most  Rising  ground  the  way  goes  over  their, 
which  is  on  the  Honorable  Colonel  Brown's  Fann/' 
At  the  \\e\i  town-meeting  £100  were  raised  by 
tax  on  i)oIls  and  estates,  one  half  in  money,  each 
tax-payer  being  allowed  to  work  out  half  his  rate, 
at  a  price  for  the  labor  to  be  agreed  ujwn  with  the 
committee.  It  was  also  •'  Voted,  that  the  Demen- 
tions  of  the  meetinir-house  shall  be  about  Forty 
foot  in  I-iength,  about  Thirty  too  foot  in  bredth, 
and  about  Twenty  foot  post."  This  meeting-house 
was  built  on  the  Common,  on  which  the  meeting- 
house of  the  Congregational  Church  now  stands, 
and  wvLf^  completed  m  1728,  at  a  cost  of  about 
twice  the  appropriation,  or  £200.  This  sum  is 
represented  by  SS8.SS  in  Federal  currency.  In 
1772  it  was  n^paircd  and  enlarged,  and  it  remained 
the  only  liouse  of  worship  in  town  till  the  building 
of  the  "  new  church  *'  in  1822.  Early  in  the  first 
year  of  its  cori^rate  existence  the  town  tookmeas- 
urcs  to  procure  preaching,  and  public  worship  \ras 
first  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tiinothv  Iceland, 
where  it  was  continued  till  the  meeting-house  was 
completed. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1727,  the  town  held  a 
meeting  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  a  minis- 
trr.  The  second  article  in  the  warrant  read  thus  : 
"  to  choose  an  orthodox,  learned  and  pious  i)er$on 
to  di!i|)ensc  the  word  of  God  as  a  minister  of  the 
i:0'«|)cl  in  said  town."  It  was  voted  to  call  Mr. 
James  Stone,  and  to  offer  him  a  vearlv  salary  of 
£75,  with  a  settlement  of  £100.  He  was  not  or- 
dained till  November  20,  172vS;  at  which  time  a 
church  of  eight  members  was  organized.  Mr. 
Sioiie  died  Jnlv  19,  1742,  in  the  thirtv-ninth  year 

of  his  aire,  and  in  the  fourteenth  of  his  ministry. 

*  • 

He  was  followed  bv  Mr.  Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was 
called  September  :J,  17+2,  dnd  orrlained  May  18, 
17W.  He  was  disinissetl  in  1785,  after  a  ministry 
f)f  forty-two  years.  Owing  to  some  neglect  or  dif- 
ference, the  town  fell  behhid  in  the  payment  of  his 
salary,  and  he  entered  upon  a  civil  prosecution  to 
obtain  it ;  the  ditficnlty  was,  however,  settled  with- 
out a  legal  process,  by  mutual  agreement  entered 

•into  April  4,  17S5.  Mr.  Prentiss  died  April  24, 
178vS,  in  his  seventv-first  year. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  October  30,  1749,  it 
\ias  voted  to  scat  the  meeting-house,  and  a  coin- 

'  nitttee  was  chosen  to  dignify  the  seats ;  the  coni- 
mittoc  re|)orted  as  f(»llows:  ^' We  the  Subscribers, 
pM-ing  ap|K)inted  a  committee  to  Diginfy  the  s<?ats 
'\\\  the   Meeting  house  of  Holiiston,  Me  are  of 


opinion.  That  The  Fore  Seats  Below,  be  tlie  fir»t 
Seat,  and  the  Second  Seats  Below,  Be  Second  Seat, 
and  Thinl  Seats  Below,  and  The  front  Seats  in  the 
Gallery  be  equal.  The  forth  Seats  Below  to  be  y* 
forth  In  Dignitee  and  The  Side  Gallery  to  be  forth 
in  Dignitee,  and  fifth  below  To  Be  The  Sixth  in 
Dignitee,  and  the  Second  Seats  in  the  front  Gallery, 
Which  is  the  Eight  Seat  To  be  The  Seventh  SeaU 
In  Dignitee,  as  We  Have  Sot  Them.  That  the 
Invoice  Taken  In  The  Year  forty  eight  Be  Tlie 
Rule  With  Having  a  Projier  Regard  to  age.*' 
Five  men  protested  agahist  thi^  action  of  the  town 
"as  not  according  to  Lnw  and  Reason/' 

Between  December  18,  1753,  and  January  SO, 
1754,  the  town  was  visited  bv  a  fatal  disease  which 
was  appropriately  named  "The  Great  Sickness." 
In  his  century  sermon  preached  December  4, 1826, 
Rev.  Charles  Fitch  thus  s|)eaks  of  it :  "  At  the  time 
of  its  api^earance  the  town  contained  a  population 
of  about  four  hundred.  The  symptoms,  which 
peculuirly  marked  the  disease,  were  violent  aiul 
piercing  jiains  m  -the  breast  or  side,  a  high  fever, 
and  extreme  difficulty  of  expectoration,  which  iu 
some  cases,  if  not  in  most,  resulted  in  strangula- 
tion. Some,  it  is  said,  api)arently  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  disease,  who  eventually  recovered,  were 
evidently  relieved  by  administering  oil.  No  de- 
rangement of  mind  usually  accompanied  the  disease ; 
the  sick  generally  survived  their  attack  only  from 
three  to  six  days.  From  notes  taken,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  sickness,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Prentiss,  and  which  were  found  among  his  pai)ers 
after  his  decease,  we  learn  that  on  the  Slst  of 
December  seven,  and  on  the  4tli  of  January  ten, 
lay  unburied ;  that  during  the  week,  on  whith  the 
last  date  occurred,  seventeen  died ;  and  that  from 
two  to  five  were  buried  in  a  day  for  many -days 
successively.     The  whole  number  who  died  of  this 

4 

fatal  malady  is  fifty-three,  more  than  one  eighth 
of  the  |)opulation.  Of  this  number  twenty-seven 
were  heads  of  families,  fifteen  males  and  twelve 
females;  twelve  were  unmarried  jiersons  of  adult 
age,  eight  males  and  four  females ;  seven  were  chil- 
dren, and  seven  were  inhabitants  of  other  towns, 
all  of  whom  were  males  with  one  exception.  In 
the  fearful  desolations  |)roduced  by  this  disease, 
the  church  of  Christ  was  bcneft  of  fiftieen  of  its 
members.  Few  families  esca|)ed,  and  four  weie 
entirely  broken  up  bv  the  removal  of  both  the 
husband  and  the  wift*.  For  more  than  a  monthi 
there  were  not  enough  in  health  to  attend  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead,  though  their  whole  time  ii*as 
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employed  in  such  services.  The  sick  suffered  and 
the  dead  by  unburied,  notwithstanding  charitable 
assistance  and  persoqal  attendance  were  furnished 
by  people  in  the  vicinity.  A  most  remarkable 
circamstance  attending  this  sickness  is  its  being 
iilmost  wholly  confined  to  a  small  town,  without 
the  smallest  apjiareut  natural  cause  for  its  exist- 
ence at  all,  esjx^cially  for  its  restriction  within  so 
narrow  compass.*' 

Some  considered  this  sickness  as  a  special  visi- 
tation of  God,  to  manifest  his  disple<isure  at  the 
cpntentions  in  which  tlie  p^ple  were  violently  en- 
gaged respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  town  in 
regard  to  certain  roads.  Two  of  the  principal  men 
in  town  were  also  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  said  to  be 
respecting  the  value  of  a  wig ;  both  of  whom  were 
attacked  by  the  disease  on  their  return  from  court, 
one  of  them  dying  before  he  reached  his  home,  the 
otlier  soon  after.  These  contentions  were  ended 
\>y  this  visitation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
lived  in  peace  with  each  other. 

The  i)atriotism  of  tlie  town  manifested  itself  by 
the  part  its  inhabitants  took  in  the  struggle  for 
national  independence.  As  early  as  1771  they  be- 
gan to  collect  military  stores  in  antici)>ation  of  a 
possible  war  with  England,  and  they  set  them- 
selves in  op[)osition'  to  the  oppressive  nets  of  the 
mother  country.  The  first  public  step  taken  by 
them  looking  towards  indei^endcnce  was  a  reso- 
lution adopted  in  1768,  which  was:  ''Tliat  this 
town  will  take  all  prudent  and  legal  measures  to 
encourage  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this 
province,  and  to  lessen  the  use  of  su[)erfluities 
from  abroad.''  On  the  5th  of  March  1770,  it 
was  voted  at  a  leg-al  meeting  of  the  town,  "  that 
we  will  not  by  ourselves,  or  any  for  or  under 
us  Directly  or  Lidirectly,  purchase  any  Euro[)ean 
Goods  of  those  persons  Termed  Imi)orters  here- 
after named  (viz)  John  Bernard,  James  Mc^fas- 
ters,  Patrick  Mcilasters,  John  Mein,  Nath^ 
Boger,  W"  Jackson,  Theophilus  Little,  John  Tay- 
lor and  Anne  and  Elizabeth  Cumniings,  all  of 
Boston,  Israel  Williams  Es<i  and  Son  of  Hatfield, 
and  Henry  Barns  of  Marlborough,  neither  will 
we  liave  the  Least  Dealings  whatever  with  any 
Country  Shop  keeper,  who  shall  purchase  any 
Goods  of  Said  Importers,  and  that  we  will  use  the 
utmost  of  our  Endeavor  to  Encourage  and  assist 
those  api^lauded  Merchants  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
in  their  non-importation  agreement,  to  whom  this 
Town  Vote  their  sincere  and  heart  v  Thanks  for 
these  Late  measures  pursued  by   them   for  the 


Good  of  tlieir  Country,  and  that  the  moderator  of 
this  Meeting  Transmit  a  Copy  hereof  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Mercliants  in  Boston.'* 

"Voted  that  >•  Toim  Clerk  post  up  j«  names  of  the 
above  S**  Importers  at  y*  most  public  place  in  the  Town.** 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  same  day  of  tlic 
Boston  Massacre.  One  of  the  young  men  of  Hol- 
liston,  the  son  of  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss, 
was  a  spectator  of  the  scene  on  State  Street,  and 
thus  describes  it  and  the  events  which  followed,  in 
a  letter  to  his  father.  This  letter  was  found 
among  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Prentiss. 

**  Boston  March  7th  1770. 

Hooorcd  Sir.  —  I  take  this  Opportunity  to  acquaint  you, 
of  that  most  sliockiug  &  nialoucolly  Scene  that  was  exhih- 
ited  in  this  town  hist  mouday  Evening.    A  scene  tlie  most 
Tragical,  of  aiij  thut  ever  the  Eyes  of  Americans  behekl, 
(and  I  pray  God,  they  may  never  see  the  like  again)  to  see 
the  blood  of  our  fellow  Citizens  flowing  down  the  gutters  like 
water  I  think,  must  make  every  American,  look  with  Detes- 
tation &  Abhorrence,  on  these  blood-tliirsty  wretches,  that 
were  the  exiiibitors  (The  Soldiei*s  [  mean).    Military  power 
has  always  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  Free  and  loYal 
people,  but  never  so  much  as  at  this  Day,  when  these  mili- 
tary forces  Hrst  came  among  us,  they  said,  they  came  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony,  is  this  the, way,  to  let  us  sec 
three  or  four  of  our  dear  fellow  Countrymen,  shot  down 
dead  in  the  streets,  ^vt  or  six  more  wounded  and  wallow- 
ing  in  their  blood  —  no,  this  I  think  is  the  way,  to  bring  on 
an  open  Eniption.     but  I  will  proceed  to  the  particulars 
of  this  Affair,  in  the  first  place,  about  half  past  nine  m  tlie 
Evening  the  soldiers  insulted  several  people  that  wera 
walking  in  the  Sti-eets,  upon  this,  the  town  was  alarmed 
by  the  Ringing  of  Bells,  and  crying  of  fire,  the  people  in  a 
few  minutes  nmster'd  at  &  about  the  town  House  (I  be- 
lieve I  uuiy  say)  several  Thousands,  the  Captain  of  tlie 
Day  whose  imme  is  Preston  and  who  lielongs  to  the  29ih 
Reg.  seeing  the  |)eoplc  gather  round  the  Centinal  at  the 
Custom  House,  draw'd  out  Eight  or  Ten  men  &  ordered 
them  to  load  after  which  he  mareh*d  down  to  the  Centinal, 
and  took  him  of  from  his  station,  but  instead  of  his  return- 
ing to  the  Main  Guard  after  he  Imd  relieved  the  Centinal, 
he  liolted  his  men,  whereupon  the  people  closed  in  upon 
them  but  offered  no  violence  as  I  could  see  &  I  was  but 
about  two  yards  distance  from  them,  in  tliis  |)osture  they 
stood,  tlio'  but  a  few  minutes,  before  one  of  the  Soldiers 
rec'd  a  blow  from  a  Cake  of  ice,  that  some  of  the  people 
sent,  upon  this  he  fir'd   &  immediately  upon  his  fireiiig, 
seaven  or  Eisrht  Gunns  more  were  dischaig'd  I  stood  luy 
ground,  looking  aiul   laughing  to  sec  the   fieople  run; 
thinking,  they  only  (ir*d  cleer  powder  to  scare  them,  but 
in  less  than  a  ininuto  I  was  convinced  to  the  Contrary,  by 
seeing,  two  Men  lay  dead  upon  the  Ground,  one  at  my 
right  Hand  &  the  other  at  my  left  not  above  a  Yard  dis- 
tant from   me,  as  soon  as  they  seas*d  fireing,  the  Cap. 
marcird  his  men  back  to  the  Main  Guard,  then  I  went 
round  to  see  how  many  were  killed  &  soon  found  three 
dead,  two  more  mortally  wounded,  who  have  since  dietl, 
four  or  five  more  wounded  but  not  so  badly  but  tliat  tlie 
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Doctors  are  in  hopes  they  will  sanrire  it,  the  Governor 
And  Couucill  were  immediately  called  together,  to  con- 
sider wiiat  was  necessary  to  be  done,  at  this  Crisis,  the 
first  step  was  to  send  for  Col*  Dalrymple,  who  came  in  a 
few  piinutes  after  he  was  sent  for,  he  told  the  people,  that 
he  had  serv'd  his  Majesty  twenty  years  &  never  had  seen 
such  a  horrid  crime  before  &  was  extreem  sorry  to  see  it 
now.  he  further  said ;  that  the  Inhabitants  should  have 
all  possible  satisfaction  &  tliat  he  himself  wou'd  see  that, 
both  Officers  and  Soldiers  were  delivered  into  Uie  hands  of 
Justice,  upon  which  the.  Summons  was  made  out  against 
tlie  Capf  &  delivered  to  the  Sheriff,  t<igcther  with  Col* 
Dalrymple's  letter  to  Col*  Carr,  in  which  Letter  he  ordered 
the  Col*  to  see  thnt  the  said  Caj)*  Preston  was  deliver'd 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  immediately,  which  order  was 
obey'd  and  the  Capt  bro*t  before  the  Gov/  &  Councill, 
and  examined,  but  several  witnesses  appearing  against  him 
&  nuule  Oatli  that  they  heard  him  Command  his  men  to 
fire,  they  committed  him  to  Goal,  this  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  Morning,  at  ten  o'clock  a  Tuesday  in  the 
foonioon,  the  Eight  Soldiers  were  also  committed  to  Goal, 
at  Eleven  o'Clock  there  was  a  town  Meeting  call'd  which  I 
believe  was  the  fullest,  that  ever  was  known  in  America, 
in  the  first  place  ttiey  chose  a  committee  of  fifteen  Gcutle- 
nieu  to  wait  upon  the  Gov'  &  Councill  with  a  petition, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  they  would  use  all  their 
Authority  &  Influence  to  get  the  Soldiers  removed  to 
the  Castle.  His  Honor  retum'd  an  answer,  which  was 
tliat  lie  liad  no  command  over  the  troops,  but  that  he 
talked  with  the  Commanding  Officer  concerning  a  Remov- 
all,  the  Officer  said  he  would  order  the  20rli  Reg.  to  the 
Castle,  and  order  his  own  Reg.  to  keep  in  Their  B:in*acks, 
remove  the  main  Guard,  and  have  all  parading  stop'd,  this 
answer  was  no  ways  Satisfactory  to  the  enrag3d  inhabi- 
tants, they  therefore  chose  another  Committee  of  Seaven 
Gent*  to  wait  upou  the  Governor  &  acquaint  him  that 
nothing  short  of  a  total  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 
town  wou'd  satisfy  the  injur'd  Inhabitants,  the  Gov'  said 
he  could  not  give  an  inunediate  Answer,  the  Committee 
reply 'd  that  they  would  retire  into  the  other  room  till  his 
Honor  was  ready,  after  waiting  sometime  he  call'd  them 
in  &  gave  them  his  answer  in  writing,  the  puqiort  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  persuaded  the  Commauding  Officer 
to  send  both  Regiments  to  the  Castle  with  nil  possible 
speed,  this  was  voted  Satisfactory  to  the  Inhabitants  who 
were  then  assembled,  I  suppose  at  leest  three  Thousand  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  after  three  Huzzas,  the 
meeting  was  dissolved,  the  transactions  of  the  6lh  of 
March  1770  will  shine  bright  in  the  Annals  of  America  to 
the  last  ages  of  time. 

As  my  time  of  Apprenticeship  is  expired  I  shou'd  be 
glad  you'd  scud  me  Mr.  Wendell's  I^etter  wherein  he  lias 
mentioned  what  he  was  to  give  me  when  my  time  was  up. 
my  Duty  to  you  and  Mother  &  love  to  my  Brothers  and 
Sifters  Concludes  me  your  Duty  full  son. 

Hexry  Prentiss. 

P.  S.  The  Names  of  those  persons  that  were  killoil  and 
their  occupation.  Jnckson  a  Molntto  fellow.  Siiilor.  Grav 
a  l(o|x;  maker.  Covil  liiate  of  a  vcssell.  Munk  a  Boat 
Buihlcr.  Maverick  a  Lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Wounded  viz.,  Edw*  Payne  Mercli*  in  (his  town  shot  ' 


thro  his  arm.  Green  a  Taylor  shot  through  his  thigh. 
Patterson  shot  thro  his  arm.  The  Names  of  tiie  Rett 
have  slip'd  my  memory. 

March  9^  Friday  Morning  Yestaday  Afternoon  four  of 
those  uuhappy  pei*sons  that  were  shot  Ust  Monday  Even- 
ing were  inter'd,  the  procession  was  much  the  grandest  o( 
any  ever  seen  in  America.  Gray's  Corps  went  first  then 
his  Relations,  then  Covil  and  his  Relations,  then  Maverick 
and  his  ReUtions  &  then  Jackson  &  after  Jackson  the  In- 
habitants walk'd  four  a  bi-est.  I  imagine  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  four  Thousand,  &  then  a  vast  nuniber  of 
Carriges,  they  all  four  were  buried  in  oue  grave  &  young 
Snider  dug  up  &  put  with  them. 

severall  company's  of  Soldiers  are  gone  to  the  Castlb 
and  the  Remainder  embarking  as  fast  as  possible,  to-mor- 
row Night  the  town  will  be  Clear  of  them. 

y  DutifuH  Son 

H.  PRE5TISS. 

Money  and  supplies  were  freely  voted  by  the 
town  for  the  Continental  army,  also  money  to  pay 
the  men  who  enlisted.  Tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  is  written  out  in  full  in  the  tox^Ti  reeords. 
As  early  as  March,  1778,  the  following  reiwrt  of 
a  committee,  chosen  to  consider  the  state  of  things 
as  then  existing  was  ''Greatfully  accepted  md 
approved.^'     The  report  says :  — 

"  Having  Duly  Considered  the  Letter  of  Corrispoudance 
to  the  Towns  of  this  Province  with  a  State  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Colonies  and  this  Province  more  especially,  and  a 
List  of  the  lufriugments  of  their  Rights  communicated  to 
this  Town  from  the  town  of  Boston,  whose  Inhabitants 
have  been  unwecried  in  their  Care  and  Endeavors  to  Pre- 
serve our  Civil  Constitution  free  from  Innovations  Not- 
withstanding the  Policy  of  the  British  Ministry;  for  we 
are  Sure  that  Even  the  Law  of  Nature  Teaches  that  if 
we  make  ourselves  Slaves  or  Suffer  otliers  to  do  it  when  we 
can  prevent  it.  We  thereby  act  contrary  to  Reason  and 
therebv  violate  that  Law. 

"  Having  taken  these  things  into  our  Most  Serious  Con- 
sideration, Infiueuced  as  we  Trust,  by  a  Sense  of  tlie  obli- 
gation we  are  under  to  God,  our  own  Consciences,  and  with 
regard  to  Posterity,  do  think  ourselves  under  the  Greatest 
obligations  to  do  all  we  can  in  a  Lawful,  Constitutional 
way  to  prevent  that  Bondage  and  Slavery  we  are  threat- 
ened with;  therefore  we  resolve, — 

l**  That  the  People  of  this  Province  have  t  Natural 
and  Charter  Right  to  all  the  Prevllidgcs  of  the  Peo|>le  of 
Great  Brittian. 

2*'  That  they  have  a  Kight  to  Enjoy  and  Dispose  of 
their  own  Pro|>crty,  that  it  Cannot  Lawfully  be  Taken 
from  them  without  Their  Cousent  in  Person  or  by  their 
Representative 

3*'  That  the  British  Pariamcnt  have  unjustly  Churned 
the  Power  and  Taken  upon  them  to  Raise  a  Revenue  in  the 
Colonies  Contrary  to  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  Greatly 
Hurtful  to  the  Peace,  and  Good  order  of  y*  Colonies. 

4*'  That  the  Revenue  So  unconstitutionally  K^iscd  being 
used  in  payinir  Some  of  the  Chief  officers  of  the  Province, 
is  very  hurtful,  as  it  Renders  them  Independent  of  tlie 
Province  for  tlicir  Saihiries,  which  Tends  Greatly  to  ob- 
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struct  tlie  Cpnaection  tliat  ought  to  be  Between  them  and 
the*  People  of  the  Province,  and  thereby  the  Tnist  and 
Confidence  of  the  people  in  them,  as  their  Rulers,  U  greatly 
dimuiished,  by  these,  and  many  other  Infringments  on  our 
Riglits  and  Previlidgcs,  as  freemen.  We  are  Greatly  alanned. 
Therefore  we  hope  and  Trust  tliat  the  Great  and  General 
.^jsembly  of  this  Province  in  their  Great  Wisdom  will  use 
Tlieir  utmost  Efforts  to  obtain  a  spedy  Redress  of  These 
Sore  and  Distressing  Grevieuccs. 

5^  That  the  Sinoere  and  Hearty  Thanks  of  this  Town 
be  given  fo  the  Town  of  Boston  for  the  care  and  attention 
of  so  many  of  its  worthy  luliabitants,  in  so  Clearly  Stating 
the  Rights  and  Previlidges  of  the  Colonies  and  for  their 
Caire  and  attention,  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other  times  to 
{^reserve  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies ;  and  we  do  assure 
them,  Thatwlmt  has  been  Transimtted  to  this,  and.tlte 
otlier  Towns  in  this  Province  has  Received  the  full  appro- 
bation of  this  town." 

In  March,  1773,  it  iras  v.oted  that  no  man. shall 
serve  in  any  town  office  who  sliall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  subscribe  consent  to  and  compliance 
witU  the  advice  of  the  late  Continental  Congress. 
At  a  town-meeting  held  one  year  later,  it  was 
voted  "Not  to  chuse  into  office  or  Employ  in 
any  Business  of  the  town,  the  Ensuing  year,  auy 
person  tliat  Has  api)eere<I  Enemical  to  this  Coun- 
try in  their  Present  struggle  with  Great  Brittian, 
But  to  treet  all  such  with  Neglect.'' 

May  20th,  1776,  Major  Abner  Perry  was  elected 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  the  follow- 
ing instructions  were  given  him :  — 

'*  S'r ;  as  we  have  Now  Chosen  you  to  Repre- 
sent us  in  the  Great  and  Geueml  Court,  to  be  held 
at  Watertown  on  the  29th  of  this  instant  May,  we 
Do  agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  the  Late  general  court 
at  their  last  Sessions;  which  is  as  follows,  (viz) 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Each  town  in  this  Colonv 
Ought  in  full  meeting  to  advise  the  [)erson  or  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  chosen  to  Represent  them  in  the 
next  General  Court,  whether  that,  if  the  Honourable 
Congress  should  Declare  them  In(le|)endent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Brittian,  They,  the  said  Inhabi- 
tants, will  Solomly  Eng\ge  with  their  Lives  and 
fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure. 

To  wliich,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hollis- 
ton,  Being  Legally  assemUed,  would  linmbly  Reply 
(viz)  that  the  Said  Honbl.  Congress  are  (under 
God)  the  most  Competent  Judges  of  matters  of 
such  Vast  Imjiortance  to  these  Colonies ;  We 
would  therefore  Refer  it  to  their  wisdom,  and 
do  Solemnly  Promise  &  Engage  with  our  Lives 
and  Fortunes  to  sup|)ort  them  in  the  measure,  if 
they,  •  (whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Guardians  of 
our  Liberty)  shall  judge  it  to  be  best." 


From  year  to  year  each  representative  was  in- 
structed by  vote  of  thp  town  to  stand  by  the  Con- 
tinental Coiigress  and  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
colony.  On  July  5,  1776,  the  day  following 
the  decbration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia, 
the  town  voted  to  raise  £11. to  be  paid  to  "Each 
man  that  sliall  Inlist  to  go  as  aforesaid,  and  do  a 
turn  for  this  Town  as  a  hired  man.^'  The  town 
voted  January  5,  1778,  their  full  approbation  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  "sent  to  said  Town  by  the  Gen* 
Court  of  this  State.'' 

The  patriotism  of  Holliston  at  the  time  of  the 
nation's  struggle  for  inde]x;nd€nce  did  not  expend 
itself  in  words,  but  resulted  in  heroic  deeds.  Its 
inhabitants  sacrificed  of  their  property  to  help  in 
bearing  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  war;  and 
many  of  them  risked,  and  some  of  tliem  lost,  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  How  many 
enlisted  in  the  army  cannot  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. The  names  of  Colonel  Abner  Perry,  Major 
Jacob  Miller,  and  Captain  Daniel  Eames  are  on  the 
roll  of  officers,  and  they  with  others,  their  comrades, 
rendered  efficient  service.  How  little  could  they 
autici[iate  the  glorious  results  which  have  followed 
their  achievements,  as  they  have  been  developed  in 
the  history  of  the  imtion ! 

After  Mr.  Prentiss  was  dismissed,  four  years 
passed  before  his  successor  was  chosen.  A  call 
was  given  November  13,  1788,  to  Mr.  Timothy 
Dickinson,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  February  18,  1789.  Not  far 
from  this  time  a  change  began  in  the  raising  of  the 
rates  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  minister  and  for  church 
expenses.-  As  early  as  1748  a  number  of  families 
were  set  off  from  the  congregation  at  Holliston,  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Court,  and  joined  to  the 
West  Parish  in  Medway.  The  legal  voters  in 
these  families  still  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
town,  and  voted  in  all  business  excepting  that 
which  pertained  to  the  support  of  preaching. 
May  1,  1782,  a  vote  was  [xissed  that  "Persons 
worshiping  and  ))aying  elsewhere,  by  showing  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  could  have  so  n)uch  de« 
ducted  from  their  ministerial  nite,"  that  is,  as 
much  as  they  pid  elsewhere.  In  1785  protests 
were  made  against  supporting  the  minister  by  a 
general  tax,  and  the  records  show  that  ministerial 
rates  were  abated  almost  everv  town-meetiuff. 
January  15,  1787,  it  was  "voted  to  accept  the 
Petition  of  Moses  Cutler  and  others,  and  Grant 
the  Prayer  thereof,"  which  petition  is  as  follows : 
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rentiemen  and  Friends :. 

'Whereas  there  is  a  Number  of  Ministerial 

•  :es  against  us  in   the  Collector's  Hands,  We 

mbly  request  tliat  the  Town  would  Consider 

that  W^e  liave  been  of  anotlier  Persuasion  for  a 
Number  of  Years,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  in 
peace  among  you. 

'^  Our  Friends ;  the  Harmonious  Consequencies 
&  train  of  Blessings  that  iiaturally  attend  a  Peace- 
able Settlement  is  so  great,  it  naturally  calls 
for  our  attention.  Therefore  We  Humbly  request 
that  the  Town  woidd  abate  the  Ministerial  Rates 
tliat  are  now  against  us ;  also  that  the  Town,  by 
their  vote,  would  recommend  to  the  General  Court, 
our  being  set  off,  according  to  our  Petition,  bear- 
ing date  December  4th  1786,  and  that  the  same 
might  be  Confirmed  by  their  Act/' 

This  petition  was  dated  HoUiston,  January  3, 
1787,  and  had  ten  signers. 

By  and  by  there  began  to  be  a  distinction  in 
the  calls  for  town-meetings ;  all  legal  voters  were 
summoned  to  the  meetings  in  which  the  general 
business  of  the  town  was  transacted,  while  only 
those  who  paid  a  ministerial  tax  were  callod  to  tiie 
parochial*  town-meeting.  AH  the  records  were 
kept  by  the  town-clerk,  and  in  the  same  record- 
book.  This  method  of  managing  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  support  of  public  worship 
continued  till  1836,  when  a  scpirate  parish  was 
organized. 

In  1790  the  town  first  cast  its  votes  for  a  repre- 
sentative to  congress.  In  1791  nineteen  persons 
and  their  families  were  warned  to  leave  town  be- 
cause they  had  moved  into  town  without  having 
obtained  the  town^s  consent.  In  1795  the  minis- 
ter's salary  was  first  voted  in  the  Federal  currency, 
and  it  was  §266.67. 

Ues|)ecting  the  industries  of  the  people  of  Hol- 
liston  in  its  earlier  history,  Rev.  Mr.  Dowse,  in  his 
centennial  address  delivered  July  4,  1876,  says: 
"  They,"  the  inhabitants,  "  were  plain  and  simple 
in  their  manners  and  habits,  but  they  were  enter- 
prising and  efTicient  workers.  They  naturally,  in 
th^  first  instance,  endeavored  to  provide  homes 
and  sustenance  for  their  families.  Their  houses 
were  usuallv  small — often  rude  in  their  struct- 
lire  —  and  roughly  furnished,  and  their  furniture, 
dress,  equipage,  and  general  style  of  living  were 
correspondingly  simple  and  inexpensive.  They 
were  all  farmers  and  looked  of  course  to  their 
lands  for  their  support.  The  men  cleared  away 
the  forests,  broke  up  the  fallow  ground,  tilled  the 


fields,  gathered  the  harvests,  tended  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  performed  the  outdoor  work  of  the 
settlement.  In  the  wild  and  misubdued  state  of 
the  soil  at  that  time,  and  with  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments then  in  use,  this  must  have  been  a  difiicult 
and  tedious  process.  The  women  of  that  day  not 
only  i)erformed  tlie  work  that  is  now  regarded  as 
the  part  of  the  neat  and  tidy  housewife,  but  thej 
carded  and  spun  the  wool,  and  wove  most  of  the 
cloth  M'om  by  the  family.  Not  only  so,  but  thej 
often  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  more 
especially  in  the  sale  of  its  products.  The  means 
of  intercommunication  and  transportation  were 
very  scanty  and  imperfect.  Ther^  were  few  lead- 
ing highways,  but  the  roads  were  mostly  narrow 
foot-paths,  made  at  first  by  the  Indian's  trail  on 
the  track  of  wild  beasts,  and  sutScifnt  only  for  one 
or  at  the  most  for  two  persotis  to  travel.  Tlie 
men,  women,  and  children  rode  along  these  paths 
on  horseback,  often  two,  and  sometimes  three  on  a 
single  animal.  They  travelled  in  this  way  from 
house  to  house,  to  church  on  the  Sabbath^  and 
often  performed  long  journeys  to  other  towns  and 
settlements.  They  transported  the  products  of  the 
farms  to  the  mill  and  to  the  miarket-town  on  horse- 
back. This  was  often  the  work  of  the  tiomen. 
Two  or  more,  sometimes  a  comjKiny  of  half  a  dozen, 
good  dames  from  HoUiston  and  Sherborn  would 
start  with  their  horses  loaded  down  with  eggs  and 
butter,  and  ride  all  night  to  Boston,  and  having 
dis))osed  of  their  loads  return  the  succeeding  day, 
not  as  much  fatigued  as  many  now  are  who  go  to 
town  in  the  morning  in  the  cars,  spend  the  day  in 
shopping  and  return  at  evening.  This  condition 
of  things  in  the  homes  and  business  continued 
essentially  the  same  for  a  long  period.  The  people 
were  engaged  as  a  whole  in  reclaiming  and  tilling 
the  lands.  The  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
and  storekeeper  were  regarded  only  as  adjuncts  to 
society.  It  was  convenient  to  have  just  enough 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
])eQple,  and  they  desired  no  more.  Even  these  did 
not  pretend  to  live  by  their  trades,  but  in  addition 
cultivated  their  Lands.  Under  these  conditions  the 
population  continued  to  increase  slowly  from  year 
to  vear,  and  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
people  to  improve.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century 
the  population  had  grown  from  one  hmidred  to 
thirteen  hundred.'' 

As  early  as  1731  the  town  n])propriated  money 
for  the  support  of  a  public  school;  and  in  173S  it 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  and  it  was  voted 
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to  build  a  school-house  in  each  district.  Maj  27, 
1754,  the  following  vote  was  ])assed,  as  reconled 
in  the  town  records:  Voted,  Ten  pounds  For  a 
Reading  and  Righting  School  This  Present  Year/' 
III  1763,  £23  were  appropriated  for  public  schools, 
and  were  divided  among  the  three  districts.  The 
first  school-houses  were  not  magnificent  in  tlieir 
dimensions  or  appointments.  Tliose  in  the  north 
and  west  were  fourteen  by  eighteen  feet,  with 
*'  seven-foot  [wsts,**  and  tlie  oiie  in  the  centre  six- 
teen by  twenty  feet.  They  were  doubtless  hirge 
enough  to  accommodate  the  schohirs  of  those  days, 
and  being  warmed  in  winter  by  fires  in  large  ojien 
fire-places,  the  ventilation  must  have  been  good, 
with  little  danger  of  a  too  high  temperature. 

In  1801  the  town  was  again  divided  for  school 
purposes,  and  eight  school  districts  were  formed. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  were  appro- 
priated the  same  year  for  the  sup])ort  of  schools, 
and  divided  among  the  eight  school  districts. 

About  this  time  there  began  to  be  opposition  to 
Mr.  Dickinson.  "  At  one  ])eriod  of  it  there  was 
much  uneasiness,  animosity,  and  disturbance,  which 
continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  sev- 
eral years ;  so  tliat  the  parish  twice  refused  to 
grant  his  salary.  But  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  people  were  wise  enough  to  discover  their  mis- 
take and  rescind  their  votes.  The  origin  and  oc- 
casion of  the  difficulties  do  not  appear  from  any 
record,  either  of  the  town  or  the  church,  but  are 
commonly  understood  to  be  found  in  the  offensive- 
iiess  of  the  doctrines  upon  which  he  insisted. 
They,  however,  resulted  in  the  calling  of  a  council 
by  the  church  June  4,  1804,  which  advised  the 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  connection  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  people  of  his  charge,  in  the 
August  following,  should  not  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  previously  take  place.  Hap- 
pily, those  difficulties  were  so  far  settled  that  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  in  which  the  council 
sat,  the  parish  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  connection.'^  ^  These  difficulties 
being  overcome,  Mr.  Dickinson  remained  (lastor  of 
the  church  till  his  death,  which  occurred  July  6, 
1813. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  March  2,  1807,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  have  the  general  care  of  the 
schools.  The  appropriation  for  school  purposes 
continued  to  increase  with  the  increasing  number 
of  scholars.  In  1830  it  was  §700,  and  in  1875 
it  had  increased  to  $6,000.     In  1846  the  town 

1  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch's  CenUrff  Sermom. 


took  possession  of  the  property  of  the  school 
districts; 

Nothing  appears  in  the  town  records  respecting 
the  part  Hollistoh  took  in  the  war  of  1812-15.* 
That  it  was  represented,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  graves  of  some  who  fell  in  battle  are 
found  in  the  burying-ground,  and  one  soldier  of 
that  w'ar  still  lives,  in  eiLtrcme  old  age. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  successor  in  the  pulpit  was 
Mr.  Josephus  Wheaton,  who  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  pastorate  October  16,  1815,  and  was 
ordained  December  6  of  the  same  year.  During 
Mr.  Wheaton's  mmistry  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house.  The  vote  was  passed  No- 
vember 2,  1819,  and  the  house  was  dedicated 
November  5,  1823,  a  little  more  than  one  year 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  town's 
history.  Mr.  Wheaton  preached  on  the  occasion 
from  Psalms  84:  1, — "  How  amiable  are  thy  Tab- 
ernacles, O  Lord  of  Hosts!'*  This  sermon  was 
printed  in  1824.  It  cost  less  tlian  one  hundred 
dollars  to  build  the  first  meeting-house ;  the  sec- 
ond, when  completed,  cost  $7,353,i37.  "Mr. 
Wheaton  has  left  in  print  a  work  on  school  educa- 
tion ;  together  with  several  sermons,  one  of  wliich, 
'  Oa  tie  Equality  of  Mankind  and  the  EviU  of 
Slavery'  is  particularly  celebrated.*'  Mr.  Wheaton 
died  February  4,  1825,  having  nearly  completed 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  a  little  more 
than  commenced  the  eleventh  of  his  ministry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
town's  existence,  at  the  close  of  1824,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  had  so  increased  that  it  contained 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  families;  of  these, 
in  their  church  connection,  twenty-three  belonged 
to  the  West  Parish  in  Medway,  on6  to  the  East 
Parish,  one  to  the  Congregational  Parish  in  Mil- 
ford,  ten  to  the  Baptists,  nine  to  tlie  Methodists, 
and  twenty-one  to  the  Universalists.  One  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  during  its  first  century,  a"" 
Mrs.  Winchester,  attained  the  good  old  age  of  one 
hundred  and  four  years. 

Looking  towards  the  securing  of  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Wheaton,  the  parish  voted  June  20,  1825, 
''  to  chose  a  committee  to  hire  some  young  candi- 
date to  preach  or  supply  pulpit." 

Till  1825  the  town-meetings  were  held  in  the 
meeting-house ;  but  tliat  year  a  town-house  was 
built,  the  upper  story  of  which  was  the  town-liall, 
while  the  lower  story  was  occupied  by  the  churdi 
as  a  vestry.  This  house  was  located  on  the  Com- 
mon, forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  bury- 
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iQg-ground.  It  was  us«ed  for  town  and  parish 
meetings,  etc.,  till  1855,  when  it  was  sold,  linoved 
ofT,  and  made  into  two  dwelling-houses.  .  It  was 
replaced  the  same  year  by  the  present  town-house. 
A  lower  room  in  this  house  was  used  for  parish 
and  church  purposes,  till  the  Congregational  Meet- 
ing-house was  extensively  remodelled  and  a  vestry 
built  under  it  in  1859.  The  meeting-house  was 
re-dedicated  December  2d,  and  A.  L.  Stone,  D.  D., 
then  of  Boston,  preached  the  sermon. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  ministers  to  receipt 
for  their  salaries  in  the  book  of  the  town  records. 
Tliese  receipts  over  the  signatures  of  the  several 
ministers  are  scattered  through  the  records,  till  the 
last  one  occurs  dated  April  1,  1S£9.  At  first  the 
town-treasurer  paid  these  salaries  out  of  the  money 
wised  bv  the  to^Ti  for  this  use,  then  out  of  the 
))arochiaI  funds.  During  the  last  half  century  up 
to  tliis  time,  the  Congregational  Church  has  had 
eight  pastors ;  namely,  Eevs.  Charles  Fitch,  Elijah 
Dcmond,  John  Storrs,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Joshua  T. 
Tucker,  William  H.  Savage,  Henry  S.  Kelsey,  and 
George  M.  Adams. 

Tlie  earlier  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
attend  public  worship,  even  in  the  coldest  weather, 
wjth  no  provision  to  keep  them  warm  but  tlieir 
thick  clothing  and  tlieir  robust  health.  The 
women,  however,  took  to  *'the  meeting"  with 
them  their  foot-stoves,  charged  with  burning  coals, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  renew  during  the 
"noon-time"  at  the  fires  of  the  neighboring 
families.  It  was  not  till  1833  tliat  it  was  voted 
"  to  warm  the  meeting-house,"  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  were  appropriated  to  buy  a 
stove. 

The  ^Icthodist  society  built  their  meeting-house 
in  1833,  and  it  was  dedicated  September  ISth. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Cady  was  appointed  the  first  min- 
ister. There  had,  however,  been  ^lethodist  preach- 
in^'  in  town  for  several  vears.  The  first  sermon 
preached  by  a  Methodist  minister  was  delivered 
in  the  barn  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cutler  in  1794,  and 
the  commencement  of  regular  preaching  was  in  the 
(own-hall  in  1831.  Previous  to  this  there  had 
been  for  so njc  years  a  Methodist  society  in  Hop- 
kinton,  near  the  borders  of  the  town,  in  a  place 
called  Hnvden  Row,  where  a  number  of  persons 
from  Ilolliston  were  accustomed  to  attend  meetini?. 
The  mceting-honse,  having  been  extensively  rc- 
jKiircd,  was  re-dedicated  February  3,  1875.  De- 
cenil)er  27,  1S.")(),  the  Methodist  Society  was  or- 
ganized  as  a  corporate   body,  according  to  law. 


Tliis  church  lias  been  supplied  by  thirtj-one  differ- 
ent ministers,  whose  pastorates  varied  from  a  few 
months  to  three  years  each. 

In  1833  the  town  ''Voted  not  to  use  Ardent 
Spirits  at  the  Poor  Farm,  also  not  to  grant  license 
for  the  sale  of  the  same,"  and  its  authority  has 
always  been  on  the  side  of  temperance  in  its  public 
acts. 

May  31,  1836,  sixteen  persons  were  legally  or- 
ganized as  the  Universalist  Society  of  Holliston. 
This  society  at  first  held  its  services  in  the  town- 
hall.  Two  years  after  its  organization  a  meeting- 
house was  built,  which  was  dedicated  January  i, 
1839.  In  1854-  it  was  raised  up  and  stores  were 
built  under  it.  This  societv  had  seven  ministers 
as  follows:  Revs.  Josiah  W.  Talbot,  Joseph  O. 
Skinner,  "William  Jackson,  Lyman  W.  Dagget, 
Cilvin  Damon,  John  Nichols,  and  Albert  C.  Chase. 
These  supplied  the  pulpit  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  given.  After  the  Universalist 
Society  had  discontinued  its  public  service^,  the 
Baptist  Society  occupied  their  meeting-house,  until 
the  vestry  of  their  own  house  was  completed.  In 
1867  the  society  voted  to  sell  their  meeting-house, 
and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
Society.  They  held  it  for  a  short  time,  and  about 
1870  it  was  again  sold,  moved  off  from  the  ground, 
and  converted  into  two  dwelling-houses. 

In  1 835  Rev.  Gardner  Rice  opened  an  English 
and  classical  school,  which  was  largely  patronized 
by  the  people  of  Holliston  and  the  adjoining 
towns.  Mr.  Rice  used  the  town-hall  as  a  school- 
room, and  the  following  vote  passed  September  £8, 
184-1?,  shows  that  the  town  was  willing  to  help  in 
this  enterprise.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Voted  that  the 
Rev.  Gardner  Rice  be  exonerated  from  paying  any 
claims  which  the  town  hold  against  him,  incurred 
by  his  use  of  the  Town-Hall  for  a  High  School." 
Several  teachers  succeeded  Mr.  Rice,  and  the  school 
was  kept  in  the  town-hall  till  Mount  Hollis  Semi- 
nary was  built  on  Jasper  Hill,  now  more  com- 
monly called  Blount  Hollis.  This  building  was 
commenced  in  December,  1850,  and  was  dedicated, 
in  June  of  the  folio winsf  vear.  ITie  address  on 
that  occasion  was  delivered  by  J.  P.  Geaveland, 
D.  D.,  then  of  Providence,  R.  I.  George  P, 
Walker  was  the  teacher  at  this  time  and  proprietor 
of  the  bnildinsr.  The  land  on  which  it  was  located^ 
nine  acres,  was  donated  by  a  number  of  individuals, 
who  paid  for  it  by  subscription.  This  building 
was  purchased  by  the  town  in  1S63,  and  used  for 
a  public  high  school  until  it  w.is  destroyed  by  fire, 
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October  £3^  1S71.  Another  high-school  house 
was  built  oil  the  same  spot  in  187 4>^  wliich  is  now 
occupied  by  the  school. 

In  1856  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town 
to  make  ilrmngemeuts  with  Dr.  Nutting,  who  was 
tlien  teaching  a  private  school  in  tiie  seminary 
building,  to  receive  into  his  school  the  pupils  of 
the  'town  qualified  to  enter  a  high  school  This 
arrangement  ii-as  continued  till  the  establishment 
of  a  XjoiTEL  high  school.     ^ 

The  cars  made  their  first  trip  over  the  Milford 
Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  as 
far  as  Holliston  Centre,  July  4,  1847.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  road-bed  was  dug  with 
difficulty  through  Fhipp^'s  Hill,  but  in  November 
of  the  following  year  the  cars  went  through  to 
Milford.  This  railroad  lias«  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  industrial  interests  of  Holliston,  and 
has  had  a  profitable  business  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight. 

The  Holliston  Ikiuk  wiis  incorporated  in  1834;, 
with  a  capital  of  $  100,000.  William  S.  Batchel- 
der  was  its  first  president,  and  Bufus  F.  Brewer  its 
first  cashier.  It  was  reoiganized  as  a  national 
bank  January  ;i3,  1863,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  its  capital  was  increased  to  $130,000.  Mr. 
Batchelder  died  in  1876,  and  Hon.  Alden  Leland 
was  elected  president.  Thomas  E.  Andrews  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Brewer  as  cashier.  The  bank  has 
(1879)  a  surplus  of  $30,000. 

''Tlie  city  of  the  dead,''  Lake  Grove  Cemetery, 
is  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Wiuthrop.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1839.  The  location  of  this  ceme- 
tery, in  a  grove  on  tlie  banks  of  a  lake,  which  with 
its  islands  furnishes  a  beautiful  water  view,  is  very 
pleasing  and  appro|)riate.  It  contains  thirty  acres 
of  land,  and  has  more  tlian  two  hundred  burial 
lots,  many  of  which  are  tastefully  adorned.  Beauti- 
ful monuments  stand  over  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
and  the  entire  inclosure  is  an  honor  to  the  town. 

The  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1860,  and 
held  its  first  public  religious  meeting  on  the  12th 
of  February,  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  town-house. 
Rev.  J.  D.  E.  Jones  of  Worcester  was  tlic  first 
preacher,  and  Rev.  B.  A.  Edwards  the  first  "  regu- 
lar supply.'*  The  church  at  its  onjanization  con- 
sisted of  nineteen  members,  and  was  publicly 
recognized  as  a  Baptist  church  by  a  council  con- 
vened at  Holliston  on  Tuesday,  August  28.  ^Ir. 
Edwards  continued  to  preach  for  the  church  till 
May,  1S65,  and  his  successors  are  Rev.  J.  L.  A. 
Fish  from  December,  1S65,  to  June,  1868;  Rev.  ' 


George  W.  HoLouin  from  December,  1868,  to  Sep. 
tember,  1S70;  Rev.  Robert  G.  Johnson  from 
September,  1871,  to  May,  1875;  and  Rev.  Albert 
G.  Bennett,  who  was  ordained  December  £,  1873. 

The  church  held  public  worship  in  the  lower 
hall  of  tiie  town- house  till  1864,  when  it  hired  and 
occupied  the  Universalist  meeting-house.  In  1866 
this  society  commenced  to  take  measures  for  the 
erection  of  a  house  for  public  worship,  and  Decem- 
ber 29,  1867,  the  first  service  was  held  in  the 
vestry.  The  work  was  completed  so  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  meeting-house  took  place  January  £6, 
1870.  The  church  has  increased  in  numbers,  and 
has  before  it  the  prospect  of  much  usefulness. 

When  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  1861,  tlie 
first  gun  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  against  Fort 
Sumter,  and  its  echoes  stirred  the  patriotism  of  the 
entire  North,  the  people  of  Holliston  were  ready, 
as  worthy  sons  of  Revolutionary  sires,  to  take  tlieir 
full  share  of  the  burdens  of  war.  On  the  15tli 
of  April,  President  Lincoln  by  proclamation  called 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  and  on  the 
29th  the  town  took  measures  for  the  raising  of  a 
military  comi)any,  and  it  was  soon  ready  to  march 
when  ordered  to  join  the  Fedend  forces.  To  help 
those  who  were  willhig  to  enlist,  and  to  relieve 
them  of  anxiety  respecting  the  support  of  their 
families  wlio  were  to  be  left  at  home,  the  town 
voted  September  30  to  pay  one  dollar  a  month  to 
the  wife  of  any  soldier  enlisted  from  this  town,  and 
fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  child,  in  addition  to 
the  aid  received  from  the  state.  It  was  also  pro^ 
vided  by  vote  the  next  year,  that  the  families  of 
nine  months'  men  be  paid  the  same  as  others. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  national  capital 
was  threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  the  governors  of  the  loyal  states  were 
issuing  their  prockmations  for  men  to  go  to  its 
aid,  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holliston  was 
so  greivt  that  a  messenger  was  dispatched  on  horse- 
back to  Boston  to  ascertain  whether  the  capital 
was  taken  or  not.  The  messenger  returned,,  riding 
into  town  just  as  the  public  services  in  the  churches 
were  concluded,  and  when  he  announced  tliat  the 
capital  was  yet  safe,  cheer  uix)n  cheer  rang  out 
upon  the  still  air  of  that  quiet,  beautiful  Sunday 
afternoon,  attesting  the  happiness  with  which  the 
good  news  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  was  voted  July  22,  1863,  unanimously, 
"That  the  families  of  citizens  of  Holliston,  whetlier 
alien  or  otlierwise,  who  ser\T  in  the  United  States 
army,  either  as  drafted  men  or  substitutes  for 
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drafted  men^  sliall  receive  the  same  aid  from  the 
town-treasury  as  has  been  paid  to  the  families  of 
volunteers ; ''  also  "  To  coutiime  the  same  aid  to 
the  families  of  thosd  who  have  fallen  in  the  service 
of  their  countr)*,  as  they  have  heretofore  received 
from  the  selectmen,  until  March  l"*  next,  unless 
their  pensions  are  sooner  received/'  June  20, 
1864,  it  was  voted  **  that  the  Town  Treasurer  be 
hereby  authorized  to  pay  each  volunteer  or  drafted 
man  a  sum  not  exceeding  $125,  whenever  such 
volunteer  or  drafted  man  shall  be  called  for  to  fill 
the  quota  of  Holliston;"  also  "voted  that  the 
town  appropriate  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  pay  sol- 
diers enlisted  under  the  List  call  for  troops  dated 
Murch  14,  1864/'  Another  vote  was  passed  the 
same  day,  viz.,  **  To  choose  a  committee  of  five  to 
make  provision  for  a  suitable  reception  of  the  re- 
turned soldiers  belonging  to  UoUiston/^  June  18, 
1866,  the  selectmen  were  instructed*  by  vote  of  the 
town,  "  to  pay  all  volunteers  who  reenlisted  in  the 
field  for  the  credit  of  HoUiston,  who  have  never 
received  a  bounty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  to  those  who  have  received  only  a 
partial  bounty  the  balance  sufiicient  to  make  that 
sum/' 

The  whole  number  of  soldiers  from  HoUiston, 
counting  both  enlistments  and  reenlistments,  who 
served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Of  these  sixty-six 
u*ere  natives  of  the  town :  the  names  of  fiftv-three  of 
these  are  uj)on  the  soldiers'  monument  as  having  lost 
their  lives.  Nine  were<:aptured  and  confined  in  Con- 
federate prisons,  of  which  number  five  died.  While 
the  war  was  in  progress,  the  people  at  home  did  not 
forget  those  who  were  in  the  field,  and  after  some 
of  the  great  battles  committees  were  sent  to  the 
front  to  care  for  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the 
Mounded. 

Just  before  the  war  commenced,  one  who  went  as 
a  soldier  from  HoUiston,  SeweU  H.  Fiske,  was 
driven  out  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  indignity, 
because  he  was  from  the  North.  He  went  back 
with  tlie  army,  and  died  in  a  United  States  hospi- 
t:il.  Another  soldier,  Simon  C.  Marston,  being 
left  alone  on  guard  at  Brandy  Station,  saved  the 
books  of  Com])any  B,  the  HoUiston  company,  from 
the  rebels  who  came  up  suddenly,  by  stnipjnng  them 
in  haste  u|)on  his  back,  and  leaving  with  them. 

In  1 SOG  the  town  appropriated  $3,000  to  erect 
a  soldiers'  monument.  This  monument  is  s(|uare 
and  of  granite.  It  is  made  up  of  base,  ornamented 
ixnlestal,  and  shaft.    On  the  front  side  of  the  pedes- 


tal a  flag  is*8culptufed  in  relief,  and  on  its  back  is 
a  shield  with  the  following  inscription :  — 

Ebxctsd  bt  thx  towv  op  Uolustos 

IX  memory  of  h£r  soldiers  < 

WHO  0I£0  IN  TUR  WAR  FOR  TUR   UviOV. 

1874. 
On  each  of  the  remainhig  sides  is  a  sword  encircled 
by  a  wreath,  also  in  relief.     On  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  are  the  following  words :  — 

IIONOR   TO    TUR    BraVB. 

On  the  sides  of  its  shaft  are  chiseUed  the  names 
of  the  soldiers  of  HoUiston  who  lost  their  lives  in 
defend  of  their  country.  These  names  are  as 
follows :  M.  Vose,  F.  Abbot,  P.  Har\'ey,  C.  C. 
Waite,  S.  H.  Fisk,  E.  M.  Perry,  W.  II.  Clougli, 
II.  A.  Harris,  J.  Si)eakman,  E.  B.  Currier,  A.  6. 
Hunting,  C.  H.  Wheeler,  M.  McCormic,  A.  Adams; 
C.  H.  Cole,  E.  Leknd,  J.  E.  Dean,  A.  Goodwin, 
M.  Slatery,  F.  B.  Joslyn,  J.  H.  Cooper,  J.  Uam- 
lington,  J.  W.  Slocum,  W.  G.  Gaylord,  G.  E.  Jen^ 
kins,  II.  F.  Cliamberlain,  T.  Lacy,  C.  Drury,  L. 
Dickey,  J.  Reeves,  F.  W.  Clapp,  B.  F.  Hawks,  H. 
S.  Bailey,  N.  Galvin,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Longer,  J.  S.  Bul- 
lard,  J.  GaUacher,  E.  S.  Hutcliinson,  C.  S.  Watkins, 
F.  Riley,  P.  Car}',  E.  Eames,  B.  L.  Durfee,  J.  M. 
Maun,  C.  H.  Allen,  William  CroweU,  N.  Brown,  Jr., 
B.  Feeheley,  G.  Holbrook,  G.  J.  Walker,  W.  U. 
Goodwin,  E.  G.  Whiting,  and  W.  B.  Jenneson. 
There  is  also  the  record  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
soldiers  from  HoUiston  were  engaged,  viz.,  Gettys- 
burg, Locust  Grove,  Wilderness,  SpottsylvauiR, 
North  Anna.Cold  Harbor, Cedar  G rove,  Petersburg, 
AiKlersonville,  Richmond,  Bull  Run,  Fair  Oaks, 
Glcndale,  Malvern  Hill,  Chantilly,  Newbem,  Ma- 
nassas, Fi-edericksburg,  Antietam,  and  Cliancellors- 
viUe.  The  monument  is  located  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  central  burying  ground. 

An  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  HoUiston 
on  Easter  Tuesday,  1864r.  When  public  services 
were  commenced,  there  was  but  one  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  town;  but  the  numbers in- 
creasdl,  till  at  the  time  the  services  were  discon- 
tinued there  were  about  forty  members.  This 
society  occupied  the  lower  hall  of  the  town-house 
for  public  worship.  They  ])urchased  a  lot  of 
ground  of  the  town  on  Mt.  HoUis,  on  which  to 
erect  a  church  building,  but  have  as  yet  (1879) 
onlv  laid  the  foundations  of  their  structure.  Li 
''the  great  fire''  the  records  of  this  society,  to- 
gether with  a  silver  communion  service,  the  gift 
of  Rev.  Bishop  Huntington  to  the  church,  were 
burned.     Rev.  liiMijamin  T.  Cooley,  of  St.  Paul's 
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Chnrcli^  Hopkinton,  was  rector  of  this  church  two 
years;  the  Rev.  William  H.  Higby  from  New 
York,  for  about  eight  months;  the  Rev.  Henry 
irClory  of  East  Boston,  about  six  months,  and 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Hartly,  about  two  years. 
This  account  is  not  as  definite  as  it  would  have 
been,  liad  not  the  records  of  the  society  been 
destroyed. 

The  Mt.  HoUis  I^dge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  was  chartered  February  14,  a.m.  5H65,  and 
continues  to  prosjier,  holding  its  regular  meetings 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at  Masorric  Hall. 

The  following  account  of  the  G.  .V.  R.  Post  in 
Ilolliston  is  by  C.  S.  Wilder  of  Company  B.,  16th 
'Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  a  member  of  the 
Po:^t:  "Among  the  institutions  of  ilolliston, 
which  arc  widely  Useful,  Cost  No.  6,  G.  A.  R.  of 
ilassachusotts,  deserves  a  prominent  pLice.  Its 
charities  have  been  extensive,  and  its  com|X>sition 
being  such  as  to  remove  it  both  from  tlie  field  of 
l)oUtics  and  sectirianism,  it  has  been  able  to  reach 
in  an  unobtrusive  way  many  a  sufferer,  and  Ims 
brought  comfMirative  comfort  to  many  a  poor  but 
deser\'ing  family.  Its  disbursements  since  its  or- 
ganization have  amounted  to  some  seven  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  instituted  March  10,  iSG7,  and 
has  had  a  varying  history.  It  has  been  burned 
out' three  times,  but  each  time  has  arisen  with  its 
mcmbei-ship  more  firmly  united,  and  with  a  stronger 
desire  to  fulfil  the  high  puqx)se  to  which  it  is  most 
sincerelv  consecrated. 

"  It  occupies  a  building  on  Green  Street,  owned 
by  itself,  and  well  deserves  the  resi)ect  which  it 
enjoys  in  the  community. 

"The  relief  committee  of  the  Post  lias  worked  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  town  authorities,  and  has 
been  an  important  auxiliary  in  tlie  work  of  finding 
out  the  needy,  and  honestly  paying  the  amounts 
voted  year  by  year  by  the  town. 

"Tlie  Post  takes  its  name  from  the  lamented 
Powell  T.  Wyman,  the  first  colonel  of  the  16tli 
Massachusetts  or  Middlesex  County  Regiment,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Glendale,  Va.,  in  July, 
186£.  The  original  members  of  the  Post  were 
from  Com|)any  B  of  this  regiment,  which  comi)any 
was  organized  in  Holliston,  and  its  first  officers 
were  James  ^I.  Mason,  captain ;  W'illiam  A.  Am- 
ory,  first  lieutenant ;  and  Cassander  F.  Flagg,  Sec- 
ond lieutenant." 

In  1867  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
was  instituted.  It  has  a  building  on  Central  Street, 
iu  which  its  meetings  are  held.     It  has  taken  its 


])lace  as  a^  instrumentality  for  good  in  the  oooi- 
munity. 

A -separate  parish  connected  with  tlie  Catholic 
Chureh  was  fonned  in  1870,  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Qaia- 
hin  was  ap^iointed  piistor.  This  {Mirish  is  connected 
with  the  archdiocese  of  Boston.  Previous'  to  this 
time  Catholic  services  had  been  held  in  the  town- 
liall,  conducted  by  priests  from  neigliboring  par- 
ishes. In  1S73  a  house  of  worsiiip  was  built  for 
this  society,  and  the  first  public  service  was  held 
in  its  vestry  on  Christmas  of  tliat  year.  The  liouse 
is  yet  (1879)  unfinished. 

The  Holliston  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in 
April,  1872.  It  has  had  two  presidents^ — Hon. 
Alden  Leland  and  Setli  Thayer,  Escj.  Orriu 
Thom[)son  is  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  Its  de- 
l)osits  amount  to  §277,874.12.  The  bank  has 
been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  success. 

"The  great  fire"  was  on  May  26,  1S75. 
Within  three  hours  from  the  time  the  alarm  was 
fii-st  given  twenty-two  buildings  were  bunied,  all 
but  one  of  which  werii  completely  destroyed. 
Among  these  were  the  hotel,  a  large  livery-stable, 
a  block  of  stores,  two  other  stores,  and  several 
dwelling-houses.  A  large  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  village  was  left  bare  of  buildhigs;'  but  ilie 
enterpri.<e  of  the  |)eople  has  rebuilt  where  the  ruins 
were,  and  the  general  api)earance  is  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  town  celebrated  the  Centennial  of  tlie  nation 
by  appropriate  services  on  the  4th  of  July,  1876. 
An  address  was  delivered  before  a  full  audience,  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  by  Rev.  Edmund  Dowse 
of  Sherborn.  Addresses  were  also  given  after  a  col- 
lation at  Mt.  Hollis  Grt)ve,  in  res^ionse  to  appro- 
priate toasts,  by  R.  R.  Bishop,  Esq.,  of  Newton, 
Hon.  Alden  Leland,  who  was  president  of  the  day. 
Rev.  Edmund  Dowse  of  Sherborn,  Abel  Pond,  Esq., 
Rev.  F.  A.  Warfield  of  Boston,  Rev.  G.  M.  Adams, 
Rtv.  J.  Gill,  E.  M.  Battles,  Professor  G.  Y.  Wash- 
burn,  P.  R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  A.  E.  (.'liamberlain, 
Humphrey  Sullivan,  G.  M.  French,  D.  C.  Mowry, 
and  A.  J.  Stevens,  M.  D.  G.  S.  Wilder  was  toast- 
master.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  all  the  services 
hiteresting  and  appro])riate. 

Durijig  this  year  the  street  through  the  centre 
of  the  village  was  widened  and  straightened,  and 
several  old  tree^  wnich  were  set  out  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  which  stood  in  front  of  the  Congre- 
gsitional  meeting-house,  were  cut  down. 

June  5,  1877,  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Honor 
was  oi^anissed  in  Holliston.     It  is  nuHibcred  647. 
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-It  is  a  secret,  independent  society,  designed  to 
Mork  as  a  life  insurance.  Two  thousand  dollars 
are  paid  to  the  heirs  of  each  member,  on  his  de- 
cease.   It  has  fifty  members. 

Tlie  boundaries  of  the  town  have  been  several 
times  clianged  since  its  incorporation.  In  IS^J*  a 
small  portion  of  Medway  was  set  off  to  HoUiston. 
The  town  line  between  lloUistou  and  Milford  has 
been.tclianged  at  different  times,  giving  Milford  a 
tract  southwest  of  Rocky  Woods.  In  1846  Ash- 
land was  incorporated  as  a  town,  taking  quite  a 
large  tract  of  land  from  llolliston. 

The  first  physician  who  located  in  town  was 
Timothy  Pisk,  M.  D.  He  was  bom  in  Holliston 
November  3,  1778,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1801.  He  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  his  native  town,  and  pursued  it  for 
sixty-two  years,  until  Deceuiber  17,  1863,  when 
iie  died  suddenly  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  For  forty  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregationi^l  Chunch,  and  one  of 
its  most  faithful  supporters.  He  died  in  his  chair, 
dressed  as  for  his  usual  duties.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended  by  the  counnunity,  and  "  his  name 
will  live  in  grateful  and  endeared  remembrance/' 

Sewall  0.  Bumap,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Temple, 
N.  H.,  March  1^  1802.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and  graduating  in  18£6  settled 
in  Holliston.  He  was  several  times  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  councillors  of  the  ^lassachusetts 
Medical  Society,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  l^is  death,  and  he  was  once  elected  president  of 
the  Middlesex  South  District  Medical  Societv. 
He  was  a  practising  pliysiciau  forty-eiglit  years, 
and  died  in  October,  1874.  He  was  a  res})ected 
citizen,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Dr.  Hiram  A.  Lake  has  also  practised  in  town 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  number  of  other 
physicians  have  been  in  practice  in  Holliston  for  a 
lunger  or  shorter  jxiriod,  so  that  from  the  time 
Dr.  Fisk  located  in  the  town  up  to  the  present,  the 
sick  have  had  professional  care. 

The  first  and  only  lawyer  who  has  had  a  jierma- 
nent  residence  in  Holliston,  was  Elias  Bullard. 
lie  was  born  in  West  Medway,  December  30, 1799. 
"  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  was 
siidrd  in  pre|)aring  for  college  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Ide  of  West  Medwav,  and  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  1823.  He  stud- 
ied law  with  Elijah  Morse,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  three 
years;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  came  to  Hol- 


liston, October  7,  1826,  commencing  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1834>  -  35  and  1870  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  town  in  the  legislature,  the 
last  time  luiving  the  honor  of  calling  the  house  to 
order,  as  the  senior  member.  In  the  practice  of  his 
profession  he  has  an  unusual  record  of  justice,  and 
his  counsels  have  ever  been  those  of  pacification. 
He  was  willing  to  assist  those  in  trouble  at  a  loss 
of  his  own  pecuniary  advantage.  Had  his  life 
been  siiared  through  the  remainder  of  anotlier  year, 
to  October  7,  1876,  he  would  have  completed  lialf 
a  century  of  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Hol- 
liston." *  He  died  November  2,  1875.  His  fun- 
eral  was  largely  attended  by  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  and  from  the  surrounding  towns.  He  was 
for  several  years  before  his  death  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

The  first  business,  excepting  the  tilling  of  the 
soil,  of  the  citizens  of  Holliston,  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  *'  The  first  manufacturer 
was  Colonel  Ariel  Bragg.  He  commenced  business 
in  1793,  with  forty  iK)unds  of  sole-leather,  and 
four  calf  skins,  from  which  he  made  twenty-two 
pairs  of  shoes,  which  he  carried  to  Providence  in 
saddle-bags,  on  horseback,  with  a  bundle  of  liay 
behind  him ;  and,  having  dis|)osed  of  his  goods  for 
§'21.50,  returned  and  invested  his  gains  in  new 
stock.  In  1800  and  1810  Hezekiah  and  Jonatliau 
Bullard  began  business  on  a  similar  scale.  In 
1816  Deacon  Timothy  Bockwood ,  began  to  manu- 
facture goods,  and  transi)ort  them  to  Boston  in  a 
horse-cart.  In  1821  the  names  of  Batchelder^ 
Currier,  Littlefield,  and  others  were  added  to  the 
list  of  manufactun^rs,  all  doing  business  upon  small 
capital,  and  transporting  their  goods  and  stock 
themselves  in  their  one-horse  wagons."  * 

As  the  business  increased,  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  the  adjoining  town  of  Milford  joined 
together  and  sent  their  goods  to  Boston  hi  a  large 
team-wagon.  The  first  time  this  new  conveyance 
passeil  through  Holliston  on  its  way  to  the  inprket 
as  it  went  by  the  shop  of  )Ir.  William  S.  Batchel- 
der,  he  and  his  workmen  went  out  to  see  it,  and 
Mr.  Batclieldcr  remarked :  "  Milford  is  getting 
pretty  smart ;  when  I  can*t  take  my  shoes  to  Bos- 
ton in  my  own  team,  III  give  up  the  business." 
He  afterwards  changed  his  mind;  for  he  lived  to 
carry  on  a  business  so  extensive,  that  it  required  a 
one-horse  team  nearly  all  the  time  to  take  his 
manufactured  goods  to  the  dqK>t,  M'hich  was  but 

1  Boston  Jottrtigft  Nor.  S,  1S73. 
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a  short  distance  from  his  shop.  "  Dating  back  as 
&ras  1820  the  business  lias  had  a  rapid  and  healthy 
growth,  until  in  1874  it  furnished  employment  for 
six  hundred  peVsons,  and  produced  goods  to  the 
amount  of  §1,000,000."  At  this  time  (1879) 
this  business  in  common  with  e\Try  other  is  affected 
by  the  hard  tim^,  and  the  shops  are  producing 
comparatively  few  boots  and  shoes.  Tliere  are  in 
the  toUrn  ten  ([uite  large  slioe-shops  besides  other 
smaller  ones,  but  several  of  these  shoi)s  are  at 
present  unused.  With  the  revival  of  business  tlie 
pros[)ects  for  this  branch  of  manufticture  are  good, 
aifd  Kollistou  shoe-makers  will  be  once  more  busy. 

About  the  year  1814  Hon.  Elihu  Cutler  with 
others  erected  a  thread-mill  on  Winthrop  Brook. 
Tliis  enterprise  was  embarrassed  by  the  general 
depression  in  business,  but  it  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  industries  of  the  tomi  which  was  the  bcgfnning 
of  its  later  prosjierity.  This  water-power,  supple- 
mented by  a  steam-engine,  is  now  used  by  Mr. 
Warren  L.  Payson,  for  the  manufacture  of  church, 
office,  and  store  wood-work,  and  boxes. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  goods  in  Holliston 
dates  back  to  1815,  when  it  was  commenced  by 
Cliarles  and  George  licland.  The  business  has 
also  been  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Thayer,  Slocomb, 
and  others.  The  building,  now  used  as  a  sti*aAr- 
shop,  was  erected  in  1862,  since  which  time  it 
lias  received  several  additions.  Messrs.  Mowry, 
Bodgers,  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors.*  There  is  room 
in  tlie  building  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hands.  Seventy  straw-sewing  ma- 
chines and  binders  do  the  work  formerly  done  by 
hand,  and  thirteen  hydraulic  presses  are  used  in 
finishing  the  bonnets.  The  average  amount  of 
business  per  year  is  not  far  from  8150,000,  and 
the  pay-roll  from  32,000  to  3.'i,000  [)er  month, 
three-quarters  of  which  is  paid  to  those  who  live 
in  town.  Tlie  motive  power  is  steam.  The  braid 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  bon- 
nets is  principally  imiK)rted  from  China,  where  it 
is  produced  at  about  half  a  cent  per  yanl. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  first  store  uns  opened 
in  Holliston.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  conclude 
tliat,  as  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  their  needs 
beg:in  to  multiply,  stores  were  opened.  Counting 
dry-goods  stores,  grocers'  stores, .  hardware  stores, 
a]x>thecai'y  shops,  markets,  &c.,  there  are  twenty- 
six  stores  in  town,  each  one  securing  more  or  less 
trade. 

In  18*34  a  comb  factory  was  built  on  Jar 
Brook.    The  hard  times  of  18*37  caused  it  to  stop 


work  for  a  season^  after  irhich  it  was  again-in 
operation  till  it  was  burned  in  1859.  When  its 
production  was  the  greatest  its  annual  sales 
amounted  to  about  $100,000.  In  1866,  Klessrs. 
Stetson  &  Talbot  commenced  in  the  same  place  the 
manufacture  of  shoe-nails,  and  shoe  and  upholstery 
tacks.  Tliese  are  made  of  iron,  zinc,  a  Jid  copper. 
About  twenty  i)ersons  are  employed  in  thi^  factory, 
and  in  good  times  it  tnnis  out  not  far  from  three 
hundred  tons  of  manufactured  material  per  annum. 
Its  ix)wer  is  furnished  by  the  water  of  Jar  Brook, 
supplemented  by  a  steam  engine. 

Li  18*37  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Joslyn  began  to 
manufacture  copper  pumps.  At  first  they  made 
only  from  two  to  three  hundred  [leiryear.  In  1851 
the  firm  took  tlie  name  of  S.  Wilder  &  Co.  This 
business  increased  till  from  four  to  five  hundred 
pumi)s  were  made  in  a  single  year.  Tlie  pumps 
made  by  this  firm  iiave  secured  a  reputation  which 
has  created  the  demand  for  them.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  be  known  in  Enghind  and  some  of  the 
countries  of  South  America.  This  business,  in 
common  with  all  others,  is  feeling  the  pressure  of 
the  times. 

Laurin  licland,  Esq.,  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  cranberries  in  1854.  He  has  eight  acres  of 
meadow,  two  acres  of  which  are  cultivated,  the 
ground  having  been  pre|)ared,  and  the  vines  set 
out,  and  the  rest  being  a  natural  cranberry  bog, 
improved  by  spreading  sand  upon  it.  Tlie  average 
vield  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  bushels  of  ber- 
ries  per  year. 

In  1860  Deacon  George  Batchekler  planted  one 
hundred  square  rods  of  meadow  land  with  cran- 
berry vines,  and  since  that  time  he  lias  increased 
the  ground  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  berry 
to  eight  acres.  This  land  cost  hi  1860  $130,  and 
it  has  so  increased  in  value  that  it  has  for  several 
years  been  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  §2,000.  Tlie 
average  yield  i>er  year  for  the  last  six  years  has 
been  not  far  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  sell- 
ing at  an  averaire  jirice  of  §  10  ])er  barrel.  The 
land  is  near  the  Factory  Bridge,  adjoining  the  Mil- 
ford  Branch  Kailroad. 

In  1874  Mr.  George  B.  Fiske  bought  and  com- 
menced to  use  a  single  Lamb  Knitting  machinel 
From  this  small  beginning  he  has  continued  to  in- 
crease his  machinery,  till  he  has  thirty-five  machines, 
and  in  the  busy  season  he  employs  twenty-five  girls. 
He  manufactures  all  kinds  of  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  infants'  Saxony 
shirts,  suspenders,  kdies'  and  children's   {^iters. 
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mitten*,  etc.  Tlie  business  which  had  so  humble 
on  origin  has  est^iblished  itspLf  among  the  manu- 
facturing eiiteq)rises  of  liie  town. 

There  kis  been  a  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Holliston  since  LSolJ.  'Die  boot  and  shoe 
business  has  furnished  einplovmait  for  a  large 
number  of  men ;  the  railroad  Licilities  liave  greatly 
Iieliied  the  industries  of  the  town,  and  when  pros- 
^leruua  times  again  return  it  will  doubtless  liold  its 
place  among  the  eiiteqirising  and  thrifty  lowiis  of 
Middlesex  couiitjr. 

tlullistoti  lias  ever  had  a  good  record  in  respect 
to  tetn Iterance,  and  the  jKople,  as  a  whole,  have  not 
given  cuuntenance  or  encouragement  to  tlie  selling 
or  using  of  intoxicating  liituprs  as  a  beverage.  As 
early  as  July  7,  1S27,  a  society  was  organized 
under  I  he  name  of  "Holliston  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Temj>emnce."  At  tlie  present  time  there 
arc  three  organizations,  numbering  in  all  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  members.  This  is  a  good  record 
for  future  generations. 

Holliston  presents  to  the  eye  of  llie  beholder  a 


pleasing  picture.  Its  principal  vilhige  lies  at  the 
foot  of  ^It.  Hollis  and  Powder-House  hills,  and 
Lake  Winthrop  adds  a  water  view  to  the  sceueiy. 
Its  bouses,  wliile  they  are  not  expensive,  are,  fo^  llw 
most  [lart,  kept  in  good  repair,  giving  an  air  of  thrift, 
to  the  general  appearance.  An  abundance  of  shade* 
trees,  especially  w  lien  they  are  clothed  in  their  sum- 
mer verdure,  adds  much  to  the  attractions  of  tlie 
place.  Its  inhiibitants  have  generally  dwelt  to- 
gether ill  harmony.  Tliere  are  none  very  rich,  and 
few  poor.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  many  jier- 
sons  of  foreign  birlli  have  come  to  reside  in  tlie 
town,  adding  largely  to  the  number  of  its  inliabir 
tants. 

With  a  past  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  its  sister  towns  in  old  Middlesex  County, 
the  pros|>ects  of  Holliston  for  the  future  are  cheer- 
ing; and  when,  at  some  future  time,  its  continued 
history  shall  be  written,  is  it  not  safe  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  a  history  of  which  its  iuhabitatit* 
nilL  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed? 


HOPKINTON. 


ELIAS    NASOy. 


3*"""/^  rv'/  FIE  town  of  llopki 
^  '"*'     •..-.     uated  in  the  extre 


r  llopkinton,  contain- 
inbitants,  and  sit- 
_  uated  in  the  extreme  southwest- 
- 1^-  em  angle  of  Middlesex  Conniy, 
-i?^  was  intoqxiraled  December  13, 
•^  1715,  O.  S.,  and  named  in 
;j  honor  of  Governor  Edward 
Hopkins.  Its  present  bounda- 
ries, beginning  at  the  norlh 
and  proceeding  easterly,  are 
■\  Vest  borough,  Southborough,  Ashland,  Holliston, 
Milford,  and  Upton.  It  lies  nhont  twenty-nine 
miles  southwest  of  Boston  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  the  llopkinton,  Milfonl,  and  Woon- 
socket  railroads.  Tlic  Coiigrpgnlional  church  is  in 
i-Z"  1:J'  north  latitude,  and  in  71°  31'  west  longi- 
tude, 'IV  hnid  is  bi-okcn,  elyvatcd,  and  rocky; 
but  wi'll  watered  and  productive. 

Itranches  of  the  Black^tone,  the  Charles,  and  the 
Sudbury  rivers  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 


Tlie  princi|»il  sheets  of  water  are  the  Wliite  Hall 
Pond  and  the  North  Pond;  and  the  chief  emi- 
nences are  Saddle  Hill  and  Dear  Hill,  from  both 
of  which,  as  well  as  from  .the  highlands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  extensive  and  varied  prospects 
may  be  enjoyed. 

Originally  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  was  in- 
habited by  the  Indians,  whose  burial-place  is  still 
visible.  Here  llic  Itcv.  John  Eliot  had  a  comjany 
of  "  Praying  Indians,"  and  here  on  the  norlbem 
slo]>e  of  Magunco^  Hill  an  Indian  fortification  waa 
erected. 

As  early  as  1669  these  aborigines  bad  leameit 
to  make  "  cedar  shingles  and  clnrboards  unto  which 
work  in  moyling  in  (he  swamjw  ye  are  fitter  yn 
many  English  and  many  English  choose  rather  to 

'  Vnrtoittlr  iptllod,  ■• :  —  Mogonrookr,  Mopiinnw.  Mifnn. 
kooli,  Maiiiiiliouit.  MamintaqHoii,  JlnjiiaEiinrok,  Man^ninndl, 
Mkgnonlikoinniiik,  UiguniboK,  etc.  It  nRmiu  "■  jtMgt  of 
gnnl  tr«»." 
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buy  jm  of  the  Indians  yn  make  ym  themselves/'  So 
snys  Mr.  Eliot  in  a  petition  to  tlie  General  Court "  in 
the  behalf  of  the  pbor  Indians  of  Natik  and  Mag- 
wonkkommok,  this  14th  of  the  8,69."  ''  Whereas/' 
he  adds,  ^'  a  comjiany  of  new  praying  Indians  are 
set  downe  in  the  westermost  comer  of  Natik  bounds 
called  Magwonkkommok  who  have  called  one  to 
rule  and  another  to  teach  ym,  of  whom  the  latter 
is  of  the  church,  the  former  ready  to  be  joyned 
and  there  is  not  fit  land  for  planting  toward  Natik 
but  westward  there  is  enough  very  rocky,  these 
are  humbly  to  request  yt  fit  accommodations  may 
be  allowed  ym  westward,  and  thus  committing  this 
honorable  Court  unto  the  holy  guidance  of  the 
Lohl  I  rest,  your  humble  petitioner/' 

Ensign  Grout  and  Thomas  Eames  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  subject ;  but  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  does  not  appear.  The  ])etition 
was  attested  by  Edward  Rawson  and  William  Tor- 
ley,  October  21,  1669. 

Of  these  Indians  Major  General  Daniel  Gookhi 
in  1674  gives  this  account:  "Magunkaquog  is 
the  seventh  town  where  the  praying  Indians  inhabit. 
The  signification  of  the  place's  name  is  the  place  of 
great  trees.  It  is  situate  partly  withiti  the  bounds 
of  Natick  and  partly  upon  the  land  granted  by  the 
country.  It  lieth  west  southerly  from  Boston, 
about  twentv-four  miles  near  the  midway  between 
Natick  and  Hassanamesset.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  about  eleven  families  and  about 
fifty-five  souls.  There  are  men  and  women  eight 
members  of  the  church  at  Natick  and  about  fifteen 
baptized  persons.  Tlie  quantity  of  land  belonging 
to  it,  is  about  3,000  acres.  Tlie  Indians  plant 
upon  a  great  hill  which  is  very  fertile  and  these 
people  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath  and 
observe  civil  order,  as  do  other  towns.  Tliey  have 
a  constable  and  other  ofRcere.  Tlieir  rulers  name 
is  Pomhaman,  a  sober  and  active  man  and  jnous. 
Their  teacher's  name  is  Job,  a  jierson  well  accepted 
for  piety  and  ability  aniong  them.  This  town  was 
the  last  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty 
of  com  and  keep  some  cattle  and  swine,  for  which 
the  place  is  well  accommodated." 

Job  Kattenauit  was  friendly  to  the  Eni^lish,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  a  spy  during  Philip's  War ;  but 
he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  white  . 
soldiers  who  took  from  him  his  clothes  and  gini, 
and  then  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Boston,  where 
"  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than 
for  any  offence  he  had  done/'  he  was  immured  in  i 
jail.     On  being  liberated,  he  again  served  as  aj 


spy,  for  whicli  the  sum  of  £5  sterling  was  paid  to 
him. 

Among  otlier  Indians  then  living  at  Maganco 
were  Netus,  Annecocken,  Joshua  Assatt,  Joha 
Dublet,  William  Jackstraw,  Joseph  Jackstraw,  and 
John  Jackstraw. 

On  the  1st  of  Februar)',  1676,  Netus  with  ten 
or  more  follo^-ers  made  an  assault  upon  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Eames,  near  Fann  Pond  in  Fram- 
ingham.  His  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  nine  children.  He  had  gone  to  Boston  for 
ammunition,  and  the  enemv  therefore  chose  this 
opportunity  for  the  attack.  The  mother  and  her 
children  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  she  and 
three  or  four  of  them  were  killed  and  the  remainder 
tnken  captive.  Tlie  house  and  bam  were  burned, 
and  the  cattle  and  grain  destroyed.  One  of  the 
agents  sent  to  redeem  the  children  was  himself,  it 
is  said,  taken  captive  by  ^[iss  Margaret  Eames, 
and  subsequently  made  her  his  ^vife. 

Netus,  the  leader  of  this  marauding  party,  was 
killed  at  Marlborough  on  the  27th  of  March  fol- 
lowing the  assault.  Annecocken  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  three  othere  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  on  the  21st  of  September,  1676.  Old 
Jacob  and  Joshua  Assatt  were  pardoned.  They 
assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  assault, ''  tlieir  missing 
of  corn,  which  they  expected  to  have  found  at 
Mogoncocke/'  Mr.  Eames  died  January  25, 1680, 
aged  about  sixty-two  years.  The  lands  of  Magunco, 
embracing  4,000  acres  more  or  less,  were  in  1679 
exchanged  by  the  town  of  Sherboni  for  the  same 
quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  town  of  Natick. 

By  a  plan  of  Sherboni,  drawn  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Sherman,  August,  1701,  it  appears  tliat  that  tbwn 
then  embraced,  not  only  the  Magunco  lands,  but 
also  the  larger  ])art  of  wliat  is  now  Hopkintou. 

At  the  close  of  Philip's  War,  in  1676,  the  Li- 
dians  had  mostly  disa])|)eared  from  Afaguuco  and 
even  from  the  town  of  Natick.  "Generally  such 
as  remaine/'  say  the  Sliattuck  MSS.,  "are  of  those 
indians  yt  formerly  (before  y  war)  lived  under  our 
govenunent  at  Hassanamesit,  Magunkog,  Mad- 
borough,  and  Wamesitt.  Tlie  men  belonging  to 
these  are  not  above  fifteen,  and  they  are  abroad  in 
the  army  at  the  eastwanl  under  Cai)t.  Hunting." 
Still  the  Indians  of  Natick  held  for  a  long  period 
]>ossession  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  Magunco 
lands.  It  was  votod  by  them,  September  24, 1715, 
"1.  That  the  lands  of  ^ragunkook  be  sold  to  tlie 
trustees  of  ^fr.  Hopkins  legacy.  2.  Tliat  Capt. 
Thomas  Waban,  Samuel  Abraham,  Solomon Tliomas, 
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Abraham  Specn,  Tliomas  Pegan,  Isaac  Nehemiah, 
and  Benjamin  Tray  be  a  committee  of  agents  for 
the  proprietors  of  Natick,  to  agree  with  Captain 
Sewall,  Mr.  John  Levcrett,  Major  Fitchi  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Oliver  for  y*  sale  of  the  lands  of  Magun- 
kook,  and  to  do  all  things  requisite  in  the  law  for 
y*  efTectual  investing  the  oaid  lands  in  y*  trustees 
of  Mr.  Hopkins  legacy." 

As  late  as  March  30,  1752,  the  town  of  Natick 
voted  ''  to  dismiss  Francis  Fullam,  £s<i.,  and  chose 
Jonathan  Richanlson  in  his  room  to  procure  their 
rent  money  of  their  Maguncog  lands  and  ^Kiy  it  to 
each  proprietor  according  to  his  proix)rtion." 

Samuel,  Jolui,  and  Solomon  Wamscum  were  the 
last  of  the  Maguuco  Indians  living  in  Ilopkinton. 
One  of  them  was  frozen  to  death,  and  Solomon, ''  a 
very  good  limner,"  die<l  in  8herborn  in  1790. 

A  tract  of  500  acres  of  land  between  the  Sud- 
bury River  and  the  Cold  Spring  Brook^  now  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Ashland,  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  Colonel  William  Crowne,  Octo- 
lier  S,  1662,  in  consideration  of  service  done  by 
him  in  England  for  the  Colony.^  Tiiis  tract  of 
land,  with  some  additions,  amounting  in  all  to  631 
acres,  was  conveyed  by  Henry  Crowne  to  Savill 
Simi)son,  cordwainer  of  Boston,  July  4,  16S7,  for 
the  sum  of  thirty  ]K)unds,  and  a  survey  and  |)lat 
of  it,  now  in  my  i)Ossession,  was  made  by  John 
Smith,  March  6  and  7,  16SS-S9.  The  Indian 
title  was  rc;lin([uished,  June  20,  1693,  and  the 
estate  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  C(>lon<  1 
John  Jones,  who  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of 
Savill  Sim[»on,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Ilopkinton. 

A  large  prt  of  the  territory  of  the  town  was 
piircliasod  with  money  left  as  a  bequest  in  the  will 
of  Edward  Hopkins\l600- 1657),  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  and  propagating  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Xew  Endand."  The  monov 
came  to  Harvard  College,  and  amounted,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1711,  to  £800  sterling.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  for  its  management,  heUl  in  Boston, 
171i,  it  was  voted,  1.  ''That  the  committee  for 
signing  leases  to  the  tenants  of  the  lands  in  Iloj)- 
kinton,  be  directed  and  emi>owered  aiid  they  are 
hereby  directed  aiid  empowered,  to  allot  and  set 
out  12,500  acres  of  the  best  and  most  improvable 
of  the  lands  within  the  said  township.  2.  That 
they  are  directed  to  lay  out  100  acres  of  land  f<»r 
the  ministry  in  such  convenient  place  and  manner 
as  they  shall  find  most  suitable  for  that  use.     That 
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100  acres  of  land  shall  be  laid  out  for  the  first 
minister  tliat  shall  be  ordained  and  settled  in  the 
toii-n,  to  be  for  him  and  his  heirs  for  the  term  of 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  25tli  of  March  last  jxisty 
free  from  paying  any  rent;  and  that  100  acres 
shall  be  laid  out  for  the  school,  a  training  field 
and  burying-yard  by  the  said  committee,  as  tliey 
shall  judge  most  accommodable ;  and  200  acres 
more  shall  b<^  reserved  to  be  allotted  for  otiier 
publick  uses  as  the  trustees  from  time  to  time 
shall  see  meet  to  direct.  3.  That  the  residue  and 
remainder  of  the  lands  over  and  above  the  above 
mentioned  12,500  acres  within  the  said  township 
belonging  to  the  trustees,  eitlier  by  purchase  or  the 
General  (Jourt's  grant  (the  cedar  swam^is  in  tliat 
}iart  of  the  town  granted  by  the  General  Court 
excepted),  shall  be  and  remain  a  common  to  and 
among  the  tenants  that  shall  hold  their  lands  bv 
leases  under  the  said  trustees  for  their  use  iind 
benefit,  each  tenant  to  have  a  right  and  privilege 
to  said  common  according  to  the  quantity  of  land 
contanied  and  specified  in  their  leases  for  and 
during  their  ternL*'  The  lands  were  rented  to  the 
tenants  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years  at  three- 
piMice  pr  acre  annually  and  this  was  to  be  increased 
to  8i\|)ence  jier  acre  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases. 

The  settlement  of  the  place  was  commenced  bj 
the  English  about  the  year  1710,  and,  as  the  terms 
were  favorable,  j)eoj)le  in  indigent  circumstances 
came  in  from  the  neighboring  to\nis  to  take  [xxs- 
session  of  the  land  and  to  establish  homesteads. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1715,  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  i)assed,  altlumgh  the  tenants 
did  not  establish  a  municipal  government  until 
March  25,  1724  {0.  S.)  when  the  following  town 
officers  wore  chosen:  John  How,  John  Wood, 
Henry  Mrllcn,  Joseph  Haven,  and  James  Cellar, 
selectmen;  John  How,  town  clerk;  Elnatliau 
Allen,  treasurer;  and  Samuel  Watkins  and  Beii- 
jamin  Bumap,  constables. 

Amonsc  the  earlv  settlers  were  several  families 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  who  had  emigrated  from 
lynulonderry,  Ireland,  in  the  year  171H,  in  coi^i- 
j)any  with  those  who  founded  the  town  of  Nntfield, 
now  Londiuiilerry,  N.  H.,  and  whose  descendants 
have  been  griMtly  distinguished  for  their  piety  and 

ability. 

The  [Kjople  voted,  May  21,  1723,  "  to  have 
preaching  constantly  on  the  Sabbath;''  and  the  ser- 
vices were  then  held  in  the  house  of  Mr,  John 
How.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1 724,  it  was  voted 
to  give  Mr.  S:unuel  Bari;ett,  who  had  been  preach- 
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ing  for  some  time  in  the  place,  "£60  in  day-labor, 
oxens  work,  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  slitwork 
and  other  materiak  to  build  him  a  house  and  if 
not  paid  in  tliose  articles,  to  be  paid  in  money ; '' 
also, "  £33  in  addition  to  cutting  and  carting  his 
fire-vood  for  three  years,  and  seventy  afterwards, 
with  the  cutting  and  the  carting  of  iiis  fire- wood, 
which  was  to  be  his  annual  salary."  On  the  30th 
of  June  following,  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins 
legacy  gave  £30  towards  building  Mr.  Barrett's 
house.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  town- 
hall,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  meeting-house. 
In  his  diary  under  date  of  December  20,  1722,  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Dexter  says  :  "  I  diverted  myself  (I 
hoi)e)  with  a  lawful  recreation  \\\  hunting  with 
Mr.  Barrett."  He  also  wrote  three  days  aftenn'ard : 
"  Preached  at  Hopkinton. ,  Preaching  seemed  to 
strain  my  lungs  and  make  me,  pent  up  at  the  breast 
btit  .thro'  God's  goodness  I  wtis  carried  through 
yt  duties  of  ye  day."  A  church,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members,  was  organized  September  2,  1724, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Bev.  Samuel  Barrett  was 
ohlained  as  pastor.  Tlie  original  members  were 
Samuel  Barrett,  Samuel  Watkins,  "William  Mont- 
gomery,* Robert  Hamilton,*  Samuel  Wark,*  Ben- 
jamin Burnap,  Robert  Cook,*  Elnathan  Allen,  John 
Wood,  Joseph  Haven,  Robert  Huston,  *  William 
Dunaghoi*,  Patrick  Hamilton,*  Obadiah  Allen 
and  Jacob  Gibbs.  Those  marked  with  a  star  were 
from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Measures  were  soon  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
meeting-house.  A  committee  was  appointed  Jan- 
uary 5,  1724-25,  "to  provide  ye  timber  for  ye 
me6ting-house  and  to  frame  it,  improving  ye  [)eo- 
ple  of  ye  town  to  work  out  their  rates."  The  house 
was  to  be  forty-eight  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet 
wideband  twenty  feet  between  the  joists.  In  June 
following,  three  pLices  were  selected  on  which  to 
set  the  buildhig,  and  casting  lots  thereon,  ''  it  fell 
upon  tliat  south  of  ye  burying-ground.  '*  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  £10  were  granted  for 
raising  "ye  meeting-house  with  spike  poles";  and 
sdf  the  first  church  edifice  in  Hopkinton  went  up, 
and  contitmcd  in  use  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Tlie  interior  was  finished  and  furnished  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  people  had  leisure  and  means  to  do  it. 

It  was  voted  in  1727  that  Mr.  Jones*  pew  may 
be  seven  and  a  lialf  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide, 
and  also  that  there  should  be  a  "  ministerial  |)ew 
on  the  north  side  of  the  west  door."  The  town  at 
this  time  had  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ten- 
ants,  and  they  had  leased  about  1,200  acres  of  land. 


Attention  was  early  given  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1728,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  **  to  agree  with  a  school-master 
for  nine  months.'*  Tlie  town  voted,  Af arch  2S, 
1729-30,  "to  provide  some  school  dames  and  a 
master."  Mr.  Peter  How  was  the  master,  and  the 
school  was  taught  in  his  house.  Tlie  sura  of  £12 
was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  the  "school  dames"  were  to  have  5*.  or  6#. 
per  week.  It  was  voted,  February  IJ,  1730-31, 
"  That  the  town  shall  be  divided  by  a  committee 
in  order  to  a  moveing  school " ;  Mr.  Paul  Lang- 
don  was  the  teacher  this  year,  and  liis  wages  were 
£3  per  month. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1782,  the  church  voted 
"  to  comply  with  ye  pktform  of  church  discipline 
agreed  to  by  ye  synod  of  churches  assembled  at 
Cambridge,  1649,  as  ye  rule  of  discipline  so  far  as 
they  apprehend  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God."  In  the  year  following.  Captain  Edwaixl 
Goddard  and  sixteen  others,  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Swift  of  Framingham,  left  his  church  in 
order  to  unite  with  tliat  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Cambridge  platform  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  James 
Montgomery,  Robert  Cook,  William  Henry,  Walter 
Stewart,  Robert  Huston,  John  Hamilton,  Robert 
Barrett  and  others  absented  themselves  from  com- 
munion, and  signified  their  intention  of  leaving 
the  town.  Robert  Cook  said,  "  that  he  desired  no 
dismission ;  but  that  the  church  ought  to  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  him." 

These  disaffected  brethren  subsequently  built  a 
small  meeting-house  near  the  residence  of  Walter 
McParland,  Esq. ;  but  they  eventually  removed  to 
New  Glasgow,  now  Blandford,  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

It  ap|)ears  from  the  papers  of  Colonel  John 
Jones,  that  the  sentences  against  offenders  at  this 
[leriod  were  unusually  severe.  One  John  Gallo- 
way of  Hopkinton,  "did  own  himself  guilty  of 
stealing  a  sheep  that  appeared  to  be  Ensign  John 
Woods  and  is  therefore  sentenced  to  jxiy  said 
Wood  20*.  and  three  fold  and  to  be  whipt  15 
lashes  on  his  naked  back  and  to  pay  cost  and  to 
stand  committed  until  sentence  be  performed,  Oct. 
7,  1731.." 

At  this  ])eriod,  and  long  afterwards,  jiersons 
settling  in  the  town  without  permission  of  \\\€ 
authorities  were'  warned  to  leave  or  to  run  the  risk 
of  paying  heavy  ixjnalties.  Such  Muniin'gs  were 
duly  entered  on  the  records. 
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It  was  voted^  August  13^  1734^  tliat  the  ta\rn 

lould  have  ''  three  school  houses^  one  at  White 
'  all^  one  at  the  meeting  house  and  the  other  be- 

I'en  Mr.  Brewers  and  the  road  coming  from 
AVoodwclls  into  the  country  road  " ;  and  on  the 
3d  of  December  following, ''  it  was  voted  to  allow 
Elias  Haven  £4  per  month  for  keeping  school/' 
Mr.  Charles  ^lorris  was  employed  in  1734  to 
teach  a  grammar  school.  Captain  John  Jones  was 
chosen,  May  27,  1735,  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  General  Court;  and  he  was  the  only  |>erson 
elected  by  the  town  to  that  office  until  1767,  when 
Captain  Joseph  Mellen  took  his  place.  The  sum 
of  fifteen  shillings  was  granted  in  1735  to  ''Mr. 
How  for  making  the  town  stocks '';  but  where 
this  terror  to  offenders  stood  no  [)erson  now  can  tell. 

In  January,  1736,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in 
New  Hampshire,  then  called  Number  Five,  and  sub- 
sequently New  Hopkinton,  was  granted  to  Captain 
John  Jones  and  others ;  when  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors, among  whom  was  David  Wood  well,  removed 
to  that  place.  •  They  lived  in  a  garrison-house 
which  was  assaulted  by  the  Indians  on  tlie  2id 
day  of  April,  1746.  Mr.  Wood  well,  his  wife,  two 
sons,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  Samuel  Burbank  and 
his  sons  Caleb  and  Jonathan,  were  taken  captive. 
The  rescue  of  Mary  Wood  well  from  the  Indians  at 
.St.  Francis,  Canada,  and  her  subsequent  career, 
nflbrd  rich  material  for  a  historical  romance. 

The  town  voted,  September  29,  1740,  "that  tlie 
school  should  be  kept  in  5  distinct  places '';  one 
of  which  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Morris 
in  the  Centre.  It  also  voted  to  enclose  "the 
burial  place  with  a  sufficient  stone  wall." 

Inasmuch  as  the  tenants  now  found  it  burden- 
some tp  pay  the  quit  rents,  it  was,  in  1740,  agreed 
between  them  and  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins' 
legacy,  that,  instead  of  paying  three  pence  per  acre 
annuallv,  thev  should  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  ninety-nine  years'  pay  only  one  penny  per  acre 
annually,  and  after  March  25,  1823,  the  annual 
sum  of  three  pence  per  acre.  Tliis  agreement, 
sanctioned,  by  en  act  of  the  legislature  in  1741, 
gave  for  a  while  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 

AVIiat  was  called  "the  S]xinish  War*'  occurred 
in  1741,  and  the  unfortunate  exi)edition  against 
Carthagcna  cost  England  as  many  as  20,000  men, 
most  of  whom  died  of  the  plague  and  fever. 
Of  the  five  hundred  sent  from  Massachusetts,  onlv 
about  fifty  ever  returned.  The  dreadful  sufferijigs 
of  the  soldiers  are  most  graphically  described  by 
Thomson  in  his  Sttm/fter,  awd  by  Dr.  Smollett,  who 


himself  was  present,  in  his  Roderick  Jtandm. 
For  this  fatal  expedition  Hopkinton  furnished 
eleven  men  and  a  boy.  They  enlisted  under  Cap- 
tain Prescott  of  Concord.  Their  names  are  Henry 
Walker,  Henry  Walker,  Jr.,  Edward  Carjl,  Gideon 
Gould,  Francis  Pierce,  Thoa>a8  Bellows,  Eleazer 
Rider,  Cornelius  Claflin,  Samuel  Frale,  Samuel 
Clemons,  Ebenezer  Colkr,  and  Samuel  Rousseau. 
They  arc  said  to  liave  been  among  the  most  robust 
men  of  the  town ;  but  they  all  perished  in  the  ^x- 
|)edition,  except  Gideon  Gould  and  the  boy,  Hetiry 
Walker,  both  of  whom  returned  to  Hopkinton. 

In  1743  the  town  appropriated  £30  for  a  stock 
of  ammunition.  This  was  probably  in  anticipation 
of  war  between  England  and  France,  which  was 
declared  June  2,  1744,  in  Boston.  Mr.  John 
Taylor  was  the  iiniholder  at  this  period,  and  at 
his  tavern  the  Mellens,  Benches,  Joneses,  Goodies, 
Wilsons,  Walkers,  Woods,  Bixbys,  and  Claflins 
met  to  discuss  over  the  foaming  cup  the  stirriiig 
questions  of  the  day.  Dr.  Sim|ison  Jones  was  tlie 
practising  pliysician,  and  the  town-clerk  was  some- 
thing of  a  scholar,  as  appears  from  ah  occasional 
quotation,  like  the  following,  on  the  records: 
Q/(i  agricoUt  betiffucil  ingraie  reMunaretur, 

The  town  was  largely  represented  in  the  war 
that  followed.  Isaac  Whitney  and  one  otlier 
"  were  impressed  (drafted),  July  2, 1745,  and  hired 
Samuel  Speen  lo  go  to  y*  western  frontier  in  their 
name ;  Edmund  Bowker,  sen',  and  Josiali  Bowker 
were  impressed  and  went  into  his  Majesty's  service 
on  the  western  frontier.  John  Kelley  was  im- 
pressed at  tlie  same  time  and  went  with  the  said 
Bowker ;  Sergeant  John  Devine,  Gideon  Gould, and 
James  Cloyce  were  in  the  2nd  comjiany,  1st  Mass. 
regiment  under  Sir  Gen.  W'illiam  Pepj)erell  at 
Louisburg  this  year.''  Samuel  Walker,  Sr.,  and 
Timothy  Touuling's  servant  Jefl\?rs,  "  were  both 
impressed  into  his  Majestys  service  at  the  eastward 
and  went  —  they  having  £20  each,  old  tenor,  and 
so  went  four  and  a  half  terms;  the  money  was 
paid  by  Dea.  Mellen  £10,  Richard  Kimball  £10, 
Peter  Barnes,  £5,  Samuel  Woodhull,  £5,  Josej^h 
Haven,  Jr.  £5  and  Ebenezer  Rider,  £5.  Nathan 
Jeflers  had  Samuel  Woodhulls  gnu  and  Walker 
liad  Richard  Kimballs  gun.  David  Foster  was 
impressed.  May  28th,  into  his  Majestys  service  to 
the  western  frontier,  he  having  £10  and  it  goes  for 
half  his  turn.  Jolm  Nutt  paid  the  £10  and  J. 
Pratt  his  gun  and  so  it  goes  for  half  his  turn.''  * 

Captain  C'harles  Morris  had  a  company  which 

^  Pa|»ers  oT  Coloaei  Jobn  Jonct. 
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served  in  General  Waldo's  regiment  at  Annapolis^ 
from  August  £5,  1747,  until  the  24th  of  October 
following.  In  it  were  the  men  named  below,  per- 
haps others,  from  tlopkinton :  Ebenezer  Hall,  Jr., 
and  Robert  AA'ark,  sergeants ;  Micah  Bowker,  Jon* 
athan  Fairbanks,  John  Galloway,  Ebenezer  Hall, 
Isaac  Jones,  Elisha  Kenney,  Isaac  Morse,  Benja« 
min  Stewart,  Edmund  Shays,  Patrick  Shays  (father 
of  Daniel  Shays,  the  n'bel),  Sampson  Twamuch 
(an  Indian),  John  Watkins,  Joshua  Whitney,  John 
Wilson,  Sr.,  and  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  privates;  and 
Jacob  Hay  den,  corpond. 

The  Rev.  Roger  Price,  rector  of  King^s  Chapel, 
Boston,  came  to  Hopkintou  in,  or  about,  1745, 
and  look  up  a  tract  of  land  embracing  seven  hun- 
dred and  nine  acres,  to  which  were  added  one 
hundred  and  fortv-two  acres  of  the  common  land. 
He  built  a  small  church  edifice,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  glebe  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  the 
deed  of  which  is  dated  July  9,  1748.  After 
preaching  here  three  or  four  years,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  tlie  incuihbeut  was  then  for  several 
years  the  Rev.  John  Troutbeck.  On  his  return  to 
England  )lr.  Price  became  incumbent  of  the  parish 
of  Leigh,  where  he  died  poor,  December  8,  176£. 
Two  of  his  children,  Major  William  Price  and 
Elizabeth,  known  as  '^  Madam  Price,''  remained  in 
Hopkintou,  —  the  former  dying  here,  December  7, 
1802,  and  the  ktter  in  Boston,  July  3, 1826.  The 
Episcopal  Church,  erected  about  1752,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  grcat  gale  of  September,  1815. 

In  1752  the  following  per:»ons  were  allowed  a 
discount  on  their  taxes,  by  reason  of  their  being 
churchmen:  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  £1  8«.  Id,; 
Thomas  Higgins,  the  same;  Julius  Cliase,  the 
same;  William  Wesson,  7*.  9rf. /  Captain  David 
Ellis,  10*.  'iti.  ;  James  Devine,  4*.  8//.;  Thomas 
Valentine,  5*.  1//. ;  Patrick  White,  5*.  \Otl,  2qrs.; 
John  Mastick,  3*.  irl.iqra,;  Robert  Biirrett, 
6*.  9fL  Igr.;  James  Fanning,  2*.  8^/.;  Thomas 
Chadock,  5*.  IhL  "Zqra.;  AVilliam  Brown, 
6*.  itqrs.;  Patrick  Shays,  4*.  liL;  Hugh  Demp- 
sey,  2*. ;  Richard  Kelley,  5*.  7(L  iqrs.  ;  Rebecca 
WUsion,  2*.  9//.  iqrs.  ;  Peter  Vialas,  5*.  6fLSqrs. ; 
John  Kelley,  3*.  10//.  l//r. ;  Mrs.  Dench, 
is.^d.  iqrs. 

Mr.  Troutbeck  says,  January  23,  1755,  in  a 
letter  to  Jlr.  Price, "  I  am  far  from  thinking  Hop- 
kintou the  paradise  it  was  described  to  be;  but, 
however,  I  shall  not  complain  of  it,  if  I  can  have 
my  health  in  it.''  He  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  Rose  Frigate,  1769,  and  in  1775  went  to 


Halifax,  and  thence  to  England.  His  proper^ 
was  confiscated,  and  his  widow,  returning  to  this 
country,  died  at  Hingham  in  August,  1813,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankbnd,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  collector  of  tlie  port  of 
Boston,  came  to  Hopkintou  in  1751,  and  purcliased 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres  of  knd  in  what 
is  now  Asldaiul.  He  erected  a  commodious  man- 
sion on  the  southern  slo^je  of  ]^Iagunco  Hill,  and 
resided  there  for  several  years,  Imving  with  him 
the  celebrated  Agnes  Surriage,  whom  he  had  found 
in  humble  circumstances  at  Marblchiead,  and  whom 
he  liad  caused  to  be  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Boston.  He  had  many  slaves,  and  lived  in  sump- 
tuous style,  diverting  himself  in  fox-hunting,  in 
decorating  his  grounds,  and  in  entertaining  his 
friends  from  Boston.  He  subsequently  returned 
witli  Agnes  Surriage  to  Europe,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ruins  occasioned  by  the  earth(iuake  at  Lisbon 
on  the  1st  dp.y  of  November,  1755.  A  writer  in 
the  Bos/on  GazelU,  January  12,  1756,  says,  "  Sir 
Henry  Frankland,  I  am  told,  escaped  miraculously ; 
he  was  hi  his  chaise,  and  tlie  moment  he  stepped 
out,  a  house  fell  on  it  and  buried  the  chaise,  beasts, 
and  servants;  he  and  lady  are  now  at  Belem.'^ 
He,  himself,  says  in  his  journal,  '^  I  was  buried 
in  ruins.''  AVith  his  own  statement  most  of  the 
otiier  accounts  agree.  He  was  extricated  from  his 
I)eril  by  tlie  exertions  of  Agnes  Surriage,  and,  in  to- 
ken of  his. gratitude,  soon  led  her  to  the  hymeneal 
altar.  After  serving  as  consul-general  of  Portugal, 
he  died  at  Weston,  near  Bath,  England,  January  11, 
1768,  aged  fifty-one  years.  His  widow  returned 
to  Hopkintou  in  Juue  of  the  same  year,  and  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Swain,  Henry  Cromwell,  and 
a  few  servants,  remained  here  until  the  Revolution. 
On  the  18th  of  jMay,  1775,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
Provincial  Congress,  ^'That  Lady  Frankland  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  Boston  with  the  following  articles, 
viz.,  seven  trunks,  all  the  beds  and  furniture  to 
them,  all  the  boxes  and  crates ;  a  basket  of  chick- 
ens and  a  bag  of  com ;  two  barrels  and  a  hamper; 
two  horses  and  two  cliaises  and  all  the  articles  in 
the  chaises ;  excepting  arms  and  ammunition  ;  one 
phaeton,  some  tongues  and  liam  and  veal,  sundry 
small  bundles,  which  articles  having  been  exam- 
ineil  by  a  committee  from  Congress,  she  is  permit- 
ted to  have  soldiers  attend  her  out  of  Boston/' 
Here  she  soon  afterwards  iiitnessed  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  With  Henry  Cromwell  she  then  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1781  was  married  to 
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Jolm  Drew,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Chiches- 
ter, where  she  died  April  ii,  178*3,  aged  fifty-seven 


Years.* 

Oil  the  id  of  March,  1755,  the  town  appropri- 
ated £^U  "  to  purchase  guns,  powder,  and  bullets,'' 
and  this  ammunition  was  stored  in  the  meeting- 
house. At  tliis  time  the  town  had  fifteen  slaves 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  were  held  in  easy 
bondage,  and  some  of  them  were  members  of  tlie 
church.  Sarah,  wife  of  Tobias,  negro,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Mr.  Barrett's  church  June  6,  1731; 
Jackee,  a  negro,  November  £2,  n^l,  and  Cato, 
a  negro,  on  the  Sabbath  following. 

Many  of  the  H^^intonians  were  now  absent 
from  the  tow4i  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  In  Se^)- 
tember,"1755,  Joseph  Cody,  Jr.,  Geoi^e  AVare, 
Daniel  Gassett,  and  George  Stimpson  were  hired  to 
go  to  Crown  Point.  Daniel  Gould,  Jason  Rice, 
and  Solomon  AValker  were  wounded  in  the  service. 
In  Captain  John  Jones's  company  were  Pelatiah 
Bixby  (at  Fort  George),  John  Evan.s,  Cornelius 
Claflin,  twenty-three  years  old;  Joseph  Cody, 
twenty-nine ;  James  Pierce,  twenty ;  Samu(^l  Bow- 
ker,  twenty-nine;  Benjamin  Watkins  (deceased), 
and  Daniel  Evans.  Thomas  Webster,  John  Evans, 
and  John  AValker  were  at  Fort  William  Henry  in 
August,  1756.  Joseph  Cook  was  in  Captain  Da- 
vid White's  company.  Micah  Bowker,  March  9, 
1759,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  indemnifi- 
cation for  his  loss  in  the  wnr.  He  reached  home 
with  great  difficulty,  and  was  laid  up  by  a  long 
sickness  occasioned  by  ex|)osure  in  the  army. 
Cn])tain  Elisha  Jones  presented,  about  the  Scime 
time,  a  bill  for  mustetini^  one  hundred  and  sixtv 
men  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  for 
his  journey  to  Boston,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to 
£i.  Ebeneier  Rider,  February  15,  1760,  i)eti- 
tioned  Governor  Pownal  for  indemnification  for 
loss*  by  sickness,  in  the  expedition  against  Canada 
in  1758.  He  was  taken  sick  at  Lake  Geonre:  in 
about  ten  davs  he  came  to  Fort  Edwanl,  and  so  bv 
the  aid  of  others,  eventually  made  his  way  to  Hop- 
kintdn.  George  Ware  and  James  Hiscock  were 
with  him,  and  made  njfiihirit  to  the  facts  in  tlie 
case  before  Simpson  Jones,  Esq.,  justice  of  the 
j)eace.  The  sum  of  40*.  was  granted  to  him. 
Sergeant  James  Nutt  was  killnl  at  Ticonderoga. 
Solomon  Walker,  son  of  Henry  Walker,  who  was 
in  the  expedition  at  Cuba,  liad  a  thigh  and  three 
ribs  broken  in  battle.     After  many  adventures  in 

'  A  memoir  uf  Sir  C.  H.  Fraiiklaud  by  the  Ilev.  Eliat  Na«on 
vat  publitbed  in  IS65.  —  Eo. 


the  war  he  returned  to  Hopkinton,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  town  voted,  November  9, 1759,  to '' sundry 
young  women  liberty  to  build  a  |)ew  behind  the 
liind  seat  the  whole  length  of  the  women's  gallery .'' 
Abijah  Stone  had  for  a  long  time  kept  the  taveni. 
His  widow,  Anne  Stone,  i)etitioned  the  General 
Court,  March  5,  1759,  for  license  to  keep  her  late 
husband^s  tavern,  which  ''is  on  the  main  road 
through  said  town  and  is  very  accommodable  for 
travellers.*' 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  of  other 
odious  measures  by  the  British  Parliament  aroused 
the  indigtmtion  of  the  i>eople  of  Hopkinton,  and 
it  was  voted,  November  27, 1767,  "  tliat  this  town 
will  take  all  prudent  and  legal  measures  to  en- 
courage the  produce  and  manufiictures  of  this 
province  and  to  lessen  the  use  of  superfluities; 
particularly  the  following  enumerated  articles,  ini- 
(lorted  from  abroad,  namely :  loaf  sugar,  cordage, 
anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages  of  all  sorts, 
horse  furniture,  mens'  and  women's  hats,  mens'  and 
women's  apparel,  ready  made  household  furniture, 
gloves,  mens'  aiul  women's  shoes,  sole  leather, 
sheeting  and  duck,  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread 
lace  of  all  sorts,  gol^  and  silver,  buttons,  wrought 
plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone  and  plate  ware, 
snuff  and  mustard,  clocks  and  watches,  silver-smith 
and  jewellers  ware,  broad  cloaths  tliat  cost  abovie 
lOjT.  per  yard,  muffs,  furs,  tip|)ets  and  all  sorts  of 
millinery  ware,  starch,  women'  and  childrens'  stays, 
fire  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton,  velvets, 
gaUze,  |)ewters,  linseed  oil,  silks  of  all  kinds  for 
garments,  malt  liquors  and  cheese."  This  resolve 
awakened  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  converted 
almost  every  household  into  a  busy  workshop. 
Caj)tain  Joseph  Mellen,  an  ardent  ]>atriot,  was 
chosen,  September  21,  17C8,  to  represent  the  town 
in  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Boston. 

The  health  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett  in  1771  had 
become  so  much  im|)aired  that  he  was  unable  to 
supply  the  pulpit,  and  the  town  then  voted  him 
£3*3  6.f  S</.  |x?r  annum,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  On  the  9th  of  December  of  this  vear,  it 
"  voted  to  concur  with  the  church  in  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Elijah  Fitch  for  a  jiastor  "  ;  with  £  133  6*  8//. 
for  his  ''settlement,"  and  £C0  |)er  annum  with  the 
use  of  the  ministerial  land  for  his  salarv.  He  was 
ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Barrett,  January  15, 
1772.  The  death  of  Mr.  Barrett  occurred  on  the 
11th  of  December  following,  and  for  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral  the  town  a])propriated  £5  5«  4//.. 
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He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1700  (H.  C.  1721),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  good  preaclier,  *^  sensible, 
orthodox  and  exemplary."  He  left  one  son,  Sam- 
uel, bom  in  1726 ;  married  Mary  Caswell,  Febru- 
ary 9,  175S,  and  died  March  10,  ISOO,  leaving 
two  children,  John;  the  famous  teacher,  and  Anna. 

As  the  disaffection  towards  the  mother  country 
deeitened,  and  a  resort  to  arms  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable, the  town  mide  preparation  for  the  im- 
pending crisis.  It  voted,  September  5, 1774,  £12 
"  to  buy  a  town  stock  of  powder,  bullets,  and 
tents."  September  12,  it  "  voted  to  ?cnd  Captain 
Dcnch  and  James  Mellen  as  delegates  to  attend  a 
Provincial  Congress  at  Concord.'*  It  also  chose 
a  committee  to  '^draw  up  a  bill  of  regulations  in 
this  time  of  confusion  and  non-oi)cration  of  the 
civil  law.''  It  voted,  January  9, 1775, ''  to  choose 
a  committee  to  take  care  of  the  collections  for  the 
sufferers  at  Boston.".  Also,  February  20,  "  to  have 
three  companies  in  this  town,  and  chose  Roger 
Dench  captain  for  the  East  Company,  John  Holmes 
captain  for  the  West  Comiiany,  and  John  Jones 
captain  for  the  Alann  Company."  It  moreover 
voted  ''  that  every  man  train  under  that  captain  he 
liketh  best,  and  that  every  man  equip  himself  with 
arms  and  ammunition  according  to  law."  On  the 
17th  of  April,  it  was  voted  to  have  a  company  of 
minute-men,  numbering  forty,  and  "tliat  these 
men  have  £1  each  at  tlieir  enlistment."  It 
was  also  voted  to  raise  £50  to  pay  the  minute- 
men,  and  £6  Via  id.  for  ])owder  and  other  pur- 
ix)ses. 

The  town  was  intenselv  excited  at  the  news  of 
the  advance  of  the  British  soldiers  on  Lexington, 
and  the  minute-men  were  at  once  mustered  and 
sent  forward  to  aid  in  arresting  their  progress. 
Tlie  town  subsequently  voted  £30  ha,  "  to  pay  the 
soldiers  that  went  down  on  the  alarm  of  the  19th 
of  April  last."  Five  days  after  that  battle,  —  for 
so  the  skirmish  is  now  called,  —  the  town  voted 
''tliat  the  selectmen  provide  the  blankets  to  fur- 
nish the  men  as  thev  shall  enlist  at  the  cost  of  the 
town  of  Hopkinton."  It  voted,  May  4th,  "  that 
the  town  furnish  the  soldiers  of  this  town,  now 
enlisted  under  Captain  J.  ^lellen,  with  guns."  On 
the  22d  of  the  same  month,  it  "  voted  that  every 
man  that  does  not  equip  himself  with  arms  and 
ammunition  according  to  law,  shall  be  deemed  as 
an  enemy  to  his  country  and  shall  be  recorded  as 
such  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
being  not  equipped."  The  town  was  honorably 
represented  by  its  soldiers  at  Lexington,  Bunker 


Hill,  and  in  other  battles  of  the  Bevolutioa.    Bat 
details  cannot  be  given  here«^ 

The  town  voted,  March  4,  1776,  "  that  any  per- 
son may  have  liberty  to  make  saltpetre  from  the 
dust  under  the  meetingrhouse."  It-  then  chose 
these  men  as  a  committee  of  safetv :  Samuel  Park, 
Colonel  John  Jones,  Samuel  Bowker^  Peter  Barnes, 
Phineas  How,  Samuel  Haven,and  Barachias  Morse. 
In  May  following,  Captain  John  Holmes  tras  sent 
to  represent  the  town  in  *'  the  great  and  General 
Court  or  asscnnblv  to  be  held  the  29th  of  Mav  at 
WatertoHii";  and  on  the  17th  of  June  it  was 
put  to  vote,  •'  to  see  wliether  the  town  will  deckire 
themselves  independent  of  the;  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  in  case  the  continental  congre;ss  should  de- 
clare the  same,  and  it  passed  in  the  affinnative  by 
a  verv  unanimous  vote."  It  was  also  voted  to 
support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  repre- 
sentatives '^  who  made  a  resolve  at  the  state  house 
on  the  10th  of  Mav  List." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Walter  McFarland, 
Captain  Holmes,  Captain  Dench,  Ensign  Chamber- 
lain, Samuel  Parks,  Deacon  Haven,  and  Col.  Jolm 
Jones,  was  apiK)inted,  July  8th,  ''to  enter  into 
agreement  with  men  that  are  disposed  to  enter  the 
exjiedition  to  Canada";  and  it  was  voted  "to 
give  £  10  to  each  soldier  that  should  enlist/'  On 
the  5th  of  August  £10  were  voted  to  each  soldier 
of  the  second  draft  to  Canada,  also  ''  £10  to  each 
mun  that  sliall  go  into  the  Boston  expedition." 

The  population  of  the  town  at  this  time  was 
only  1,134,  and  the  strain  u|X)n  it  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  tlie  war  was  great ;  still  most  patrioti- 
cally it  not  only  furnished  its  full  quotas  of  men 
and  monev,  but  also  sustained  its  educational  and 
religious  institutions.  Meeting  after  meeting  wqs 
held  for  consultation  and  for  the  raising  of  sup- 
plies. Many  of  the  men  were  absent  in  the  army ; 
but  those  at  home  of  every  age,  as  well  as  the 
wives  and  daughters,  made  noble  sacrifices  for  the 
cause  of  libertv.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  was  a  zeal- 
ous  patriot,  and  preached  and  published  an  eloquent 
sermon  this  year,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British  army.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1777, 
Deacon  Haven,  Henry  Mellen,  E.  Adams,  Pelatiah 
Bixby,  Abraham  Tilton,  Seth  Gassett,  and  Jacob 
Chamberlain  were  chosen  a  committee  of  corrc-» 

^  Sriinuel  SncU,  who  married  ^fary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Sigumuud 
Bondley,  ia  Mnv.  1777,  Joteph  Tombs,  Ebeneter  Tomb*.  Joseph 
Freeland,  and  Timothy  Walker  weut  down  to  Lexinglon  oiider 
Captain  James  Mellen,  who  became  t  colonel  daring  the  wtr. 
Mr.  Snell  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  also  in  that  of 
Long  Island.     His  gun  after  the  war  w*as  itrnrk  hj  lightmng. 
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spoudence  and  safety.  Afterwards  the  town  voted 
£1  10*.  "  for  those  axes  provided  for  the  soldier? 
that  were  down  towards  Kew  York  by  order  of  the 
General  Court  in  last  December '' ;  also  to  give  each 
'^  soldier  £24  tliat  shall  enlist  out  of  this  town  into 
the  continental  army  for  tliree  years  or  during  the 
war."  April  7th,  £1,800  were  granted  "  to  carry 
on  this  unnatural  war'';  May  5th,  £25  ''for  a 
stock  of  powder'';  also.  May  14th,  it  was  voted 
to  ''  give  every  man  that  shall  enlist  in  the  conti- 
nental service  for  8  months  £15." 

A  few  men  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  town,  op- 
posed the  war,  and  bore  the  opprobrious  name  of 
"  torj' " ;  and  so,  on  the  2d  of  June,  Dr.  John 
Mauney  was  chosen  "  to  procure  evidence  and  lay 
the  same  before  two  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of 
such  persons  whose  dispositions  have  been,  and 
still  are,  inimiclil  to  these  American  United  States." 
Complaint  was  made  against  Mr.  David  Cutler,  but 
in  November  following  his  name  "  was  struck  out 
of  the  tory  list." 

The  victory,  in  which  several  Hopkintonians 
particii)ated,  over  General  John  Burgoyne's  army 
in  1777,  and  which  virtually  broke  down  the 
British  strength  in  the  colonies,  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  every  advocate  of  freedom;  still  the  war 
went  on,  and  call  after  call  was  made  for  men  and 
money.  The  town  voted,  February  23,  1778,  "  to 
furnish  each  soldier  now  in  the  continental  army, 
being  an  inliabitant  of  this  town,  with  one  good 
tow  shirt,  one  ]iair  of  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings," and  on  March  4th,  "  to  provide  for  soldiers' 
wives  and  families  agreeable  to  an  act  of  court 
made  for  that  purpose."  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1779,  Matthew  Metcalf,  John  Rock  wood,  and  Cap- 
tain Townsend  were  chosen  a  committee  of  safety 
and  correspondence;  the  sum  of  £600  was  granted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  highways;  4#.  an  hour 
were  to  be  ])aid  to  a  man,  and  the  same  for  a  cart 
and  oxen.  The  sum  of  £500  was,  on  the  24th  of 
May  following,  appropriated  for  the  supjwrt  of 
schools  that  year;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
continental  money  had  now,  by  reason  of  the  war, 
depreciated  more  than  four-fold,  and  that  the 
tendicncy  was  still  downwards.    • 

On  the  13th  of  December,  the  town  voted  "  to 
grant  £6,000  for  the  war  and  other  emergencies, 
and  also  £8  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimpson  for  service 
done  in  the  war."  Captain  Holmes,  Captain  Mel- 
len,  James  lk>wker,  Samuel  Haven,  and  L.  Cbrk 
were  chosen  March  3,  1780,  as  a  committee  of 
safety  and  correspondence.     On  the  1st  of  May 


following,  the  town  voted  'Mo  comply  with  the 
constitution,  or  form  of  government  for  the  com- 
monwealth agreeable  to  a  resolve  in  convention  of 
March  the  2d,  1780,  with  some  amendments." 
Captain  Gilbert  Dench  was  chosen  May  22d  as 
representative,  and  £20,000  were  voted  June  19th 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  A  committee  was  chosen 
August  14th,  '*  to  estimate  the  ser\'ice  done  by  the 
men  tliat  went  in  the  late  alarm  to  Tiverton." 
And  it  was  then  voted  ''to  grant  £35,000,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  £20,000  already  granted,  to  the 
carrying  on  the  war  the  present  year."  The  town 
assembled,  September  4th,  to  choose  state  officers 
under  the  new  state  constitution,  and  gave  sixty-^ 
seven  votes  for  John  Hancock  as  governor,  and 
forty-two  votes  for  Samuel  Adams  as  lieutenant 
governor.  It  voted,  December  9th,  "to  grant 
£11,000  to  furnish  beef  for  the  arm  v."  On  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  it  voted  "to  grant 
£17,000  to  purchase  beef  for  the  army,  now  called 
for."  The  town  voted,  February  26th,  1781,  *'  to 
hire  1,400  silver  dollars  to  pay  those  soldiers  now 
called  for."  Deacon  Haven,  Jacob  Gibbs,  and 
John  Nutt  were  chosen  March  12th  as  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  and  the  town  voted,  August  29th, 
"  to  grant  1 70  dollars  in  silver  to  purchase  beef 
and  clothing  for  the  anny.'* 

Having  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  liberty,  the  town  received  with  great  re^ 
joicings  the  proclamation  of  i)eace  in  1783,  warmly 
welcomed  the  return  of  its  soldiers  from  the  war, 
and  raised  the  salary  of  its  minister  from  £60- to 
£70,  lawful  money. 

Of  those  who  sen'ed  actively  in  the  war,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Nathaniel  Pike  was  in  the  battle 
of  Dnnkcr  Hill,  and  in.  the.  expedition  to  Rhode 
Island.  Dr.  John  Wilson  and  Dr.  John  Maunej 
were  surgeons  in  the  armv  at  the  time  of  the  sur« 
render  of  General  Burgoyne.  Nathaniel  Moultolu 
sijrved  three  vears.  Ebenezer  Tombs,  son  of  Dan« 
iel  Tombs,  was  killed  in  the  ser\'ice.  Lieutenant 
AViliiam  Freeland  was  under  Captain  Holmes  at 
Dorchester  Heights,  when  the  British  were  driven 
from  Boston,  and  also  at  the  capture  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's  army.  Dr.  James  Freeland  was 
ap|)ointed  a  surgeon  in  Colonel  Learned's  regi* 
ment,  August  9,  1775.  Nathaniel  Chamberlain 
was  in  the  army  and  drew  a  ])ension.  Robert 
North  was  woinided  in  the  war.  Thomas  Mellen 
held  a  captainV,  and  his  brother  James  Mellen  a 
colonePs,  commission.  Daniel  Shavs  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  became  a  cajitaiu 
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during  the  war.  Isaac  Buni^p  was  in  the  army  in 
1776.  Josepli  Frale  was  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.  Elisha  Snell,  a  brother  of  the  Samuel  Snell 
already  mentioned,  served  in  the  army.  John 
Yoiing,  son  of  Joseph  Young,  and  bom  in  IIop- 
kinton,  March  7,  1763,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He 
marked,  17S5,  Nabby  How,  daughter  of  Phineas 
and  Susannah  (GoddartI)  How,  and  in  January, 
1801,  removed  to  AVliittinghara,  Vermont,  where 
Brigham  Youiig,  the  Mormon,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  June  of  the  same  year.  John  Young  sub- 
seouently  returned  to  Hopkinton,  and  lived  on  the 
southern  slo^^e  of  Saddle  HilU' 

The  heavy  burden  of  the  seven  years'  war  was 
seriously  felt  by  the  rural  towns  of  the  common- 
weaUh,  and  in  1786  coaventions  were  held  in 
several  places  by  the  discontented,  and  efforts  were 
made' to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  disaffected  that  the  fees  of  the 
lawyers  were  exorbitant;  that  a  circulating  medium 
was  needed ;  tliat  the  General  Court  ought  not  to 
sit  in  Boston ;  that  the  servants  of  the  administra- 
iion  were  too  numerous  and  their  salaries  too  large ; 
that  the  courts  of  common  pleas  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  tliat  the  state  had  no  right  to  grant 
monies  to  congress  while  its  own  debts  remained 
un]laid.  The  spirit  of  discontent  continued  to  in- 
crease until  the  number  of  insurgents,  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Shays,  Luke  Day,  and  Eli  Parsons  had 
arisen  to  as  many  as  1,800 ;  and  on  the  £3th  of 
January,  17 87,  a  demonstration  was  made  by  them 
against  the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  then  defended 
by  about  1,000  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Shepard.  Unsupported  by  Day  and  Parsons, 
Captain  Shays  approached  to  within  about  fifty 
yards  of  General  Shepard's  line,  who  then  ordered 
his  cannon  to  be  discharged,  and  four  or  five  of  the 
insurgents  fell.  Shays  then  immediately  retreated 
to  Pelham,  and  thence  to  Petersham,  where  the 
insurgents  were  routed  February  4th,  and  about 
150  of  tl.iem  taken  prisoners  by  the  state  forces 
under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln.  This  broke  up 
the  insurrection.  Hopkinton  raised  a  com^mny  of 
men  for  its  suppression;  but  voted  July  19,  1787, 
''  to  petition  his  excellency,  the  governor  and  the 
honorable  council,  for  a  pardon  for  Job  Shattuck 
(leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Middlesex  County)  now 
in  Conconl  Jail  under  sentence  of  death  for  high 
treason  against  this  commonwealth.*' 

As  the  tenants  of  the  quit  rent  lands  found  it 
difficult  to  {lay,  and  generally  ceased  to  [lay,  their 


rents  aft«r  1773,  the  legislature,  on  a  petition  of 
Gilbert  Dench,  Esq.,  in  1787  passed  a  resolve  that 
they  should  be  taxed  ''in  the  same  manner  as 
though  the  said  lands  were  held  by  them  in  fee 
simple,  and  that  the  monies  arising  therefrom  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth."  This 
resolve,  reaffirmed  in  1796,  relieved  the  town  of  a 
burden  which  had  caused  it  considerable  anxiety 
and  contention. 

The  Rev.  Elijah  Fitch  died  December  16,  1788, 
and  it  was  said  of  him,  "  that  no  man  ever  more 
feelingly  participted  hi  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
his  fello^nnen  than  he,  or  better  filled  the  several 
offices  of  pastor,  husband,  friend,  neighbor,  and 
townsman."  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  poet.  He  wrote  and  published  a 
poem  of  several  cantos,  entitled  Tke  Beauliea  of 
Religion^  which  has  considerable  merit ;  also  a 
shorter  ^wem,  called  The  Choice^  in  which  he  felici- 
tously describes  his  manner  of  life  in  Hopkinton. 
He  was  fond  of  angling  and  the  chase,  in  which 
amusements  he  frequently  participated  with  Dr. 
John  Wilson  and  Major  William  Price. 

The  selectmen  for  1788  were  Gilbert  Dench, 
Isaac  Burnap,  Joseph  Walker,  and  Nathan  Perry. 
Samuel  Freeland  was  the  town  clerk.  The  town 
this  year  first  voted  for  a  representative  to  congress 
under  the  new  constitution,  casting  thirty-three 
ballots  for  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  ten  for  Elbridge 
Gerry.  A  committee  rej^wrted  December  28, 1789, 
that  there  were  not  two  hundred  families  in  town, 
and  therefore  not  enough  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school.  The  population  in  1790  was  1,317,  and 
twelve  of  these  were  colored  persons  living  mostly 
on  the  ''  Frankland  Phce." 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1791,  the  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel  Howe,  bom  in  Linebrook  (Ipswich)  October  6, 
1761',  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  17S6, 
was  ordained  as  {lastor  of  the  church,  the  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Bradford  of  Rowley  preachhig  the  ser- 
mon. The  sum  of  £200  was  given  to  Mr.  Howe 
as  a  "  settlement,''  and  his  annual  salary  was  to  be 
£70,  together  with  the  use  of  the  ministerial  land. 

A  brief  Instory  of  the  town  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimp- 
son  was  published  in  1794,  in  which  he  says: 
"  The  people  have  been  very  industrious  since  the 
late  war,  and  have  improved'  their  lands  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  formerly.  A  spirit  of  emu- 
lation prevails  amongst  the  farmers,  their  enclo* 
sures,  which  used  to  be  fenced  with  hedge  and  log 
fences,  are  now  generally  fenced  with  good  ptonc 
walls.     The  roads,  which  used  to  be  remarkable 
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for  their  roaghness  and  were  almost  impassable^ 
are  now  good  and  are  constantly  becoming  better. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  the  principal  part  of 
their  clothing.  There  is  scarcely  a  liouse  but  has 
looms,  spinning-wheels,  etc.  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

The  town  voted,  April  6,  1795,  to  erect  guide- 
posts,  and  also  to  give  a  bounty  of  Is  on  every  crow 
that  should  be  kiUed  in  it;  and  on  May  6th  of  the 
same  year,  it  cast  sixty-six  votes  for  and  twenty- 
five  against  a  revision  of  the  state  constitution.  It 
voted  April  3,  1797,  "To  choose  a  committee 
of  three  to  petition  the  General  Court  tliat  shad 
and  alewives  might  come  to  White  Hail  Pond 
through  the  mill-dams  in  their  way  to  said  pond." 
The  town  at  this  time  and  afterwards  was  strongly 
democratic,  the  only  men  voting  for  Increase  Sum- 
ner as  governor  this  year  being  tlie  Eev.  Mr.  Howe, 
Colonel  John  Jones,  Major  William  Price,  Dr. 
Jeremy  Stimpson,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  Mr.  Bara- 
chias  Morse,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Surriage,  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Lady  Frankland. 

The  town  cast,  April  16, 179S,  one  hundred  and 
nine  votes  against  and  one  vote  for  arming  ves- 
sels. This  act  of  the  town  was  severely  criticised 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  "  Massachusetts 
Centinel,"  on  the  19th  of  May  following ;  and  a 
report  was  tlien  drawn  up  in  reply  to  it  by  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Nathan  Perry,  Isaac  Burnap, 
Nchemiah  Howe,  Joseph  Walker,  Phineas  Howe, 
and  Asa  Eames,  who  say,  in  concluding  it,  that "  It 
ought  to  be  published  in  the  court  papers  and  '  The 
Centinel '  to  be  a  warning  to  others  so  that  envy  may 
not  lead  them  to  commit  the  bkckest  of  crimes." 

An  excellent  map  of  the  town  was  drawn  this 
year  by  Mattliew  Metcalf,  Esq.,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  town  then  contained  about  20,532  acres ; 
and  that  the  area  of  White  Hall  Pond  was  six  hun- 
dred, and  of  North  Pond  seventy  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1800  was  1,372.  A  committee  for  ex- 
amining the  public  schools  was  chosen  for  the  first 
time  in  180:1?,  and  in  November  of  this  vear  it  was 
voted  ''  to  build  a  wall  around  the  burial-ground." 
In  1806  Mr.  Howe  petitioned  the  town  to  add  fifty 
per  cent  to  his  salary,  ''  because,"  said  he,  ^*  my 
salary  has  continued  depreciating  and  labour  rising, 
till  it  is  not  worth  more  tlian  half  it  was  when  I 
was  settled."  This  petition  the  town  by  a  large 
majority  refused  to  grant,  nor  was  it  willing  to 
grant  him  a  dismission ;  so  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  his  salary  he  labored  on  his  farm,  and 
maintained  a  most  rigid  system  of  economy.    In 


1 808  the  town  appropriated  the  sum  of  $30  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Hopkinton  generally  favored  the  war  of  1812 ; 
and  in  November  of  tliat  year  *'  Voted  to  have  tlic 
selectmen  appropriate  33  to  each  man  that  turned 
out  as  a  volunteer  soldier  on  the  1st  of  June  last 
and  likewise  to  pay  to  each  soldier  that  was  de- 
tached at  the  same  time,  provided  they  be  called 
upon  to  march  into  actual  service."  Matthew  Met- 
calf, Esq.,  Nathan  Perry,  Esq.,  Nchemiah  Howe, 
John  Goulding,  Walter  McFarland,  Nathan  Bock- 
wood,  and  Joseph  Morse  were  chosen  as  a  committee 
of  safety. 

Oil  the  24th  of  December,  1815,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howe  preached  a  remarkable  sermon,  recounting 
the  principal  events  of  the  town  during  its  centu- 
rial  existence  and  the  grievances  he  himself  had 
been  called  to  bear  for  want  of  adequate  support 
during  liis  ministry.  It  abounds  in  flashes  of  wit 
and  in  sharp  allusions  to  the  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  his  people.  "  It  has  been  our  lot," 
says  the  North  American  Eeview,  November,  1816, 
*^  to  read  more  polished  sermons  than  the  present, 
but  never  ono  half  so  abounding  in  plainness  and 
originality.  It  is  a  unique  s|)ecimen,  and  beyond 
all  price.  That  it  should  have  been  delivered  ia 
remarkable, — that  it  should  have  been  printed  still 
more  so ;  particularly  as  it  was  printed  by  request 
and  dedicated  to  the  parish  with  afl*ectionate  wishes 
for  their  |)eace,  prosperity,  and  eternal  happiness." 

In  it  Mr.  Howe  says :  "  My  health  has  some- 
times been  poor  and  my  mind  greatly  depressed : 
poverty  has  stared  me  in  the  face.  My  brethren, 
may  I  ask  yoi^  one  question  ?  —  Do  you  know  by 
what  means  I  liave  become  so  rich  as  to  have  a 
great  house  finished  and.  furnished ;  a  farm,  a  herd 
of  cattle  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  horses  and  money  at 
interest?  I  say  nothing  about  my  debts  today. 
Shall  I  answer  the  question  ?  The  principal  reason 
is  this ;  because  I  have  been  doing  your  business 
and  neglecting  my  own.  What  is  your  business? 
Your  business  is  to  support  your  minister,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  more  than  twenty 

vears :  and  what  is  mv  business  ?    Mv  business  is  to 

.        '  .*  . 

study  and  preacli ;  and  in  this  1  have  never  abounded. 
—  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof,  both  to 
the  church  and  societv  in  a  manner  that  has  been 
thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  severity ;  but  iu 
these  cases  you  have  always  had  good  sense  enough 
to  know  you  richly  deserved  it."     ^ 

This  quaint  sermon  has  been  several  times  pub- 
'  lished :  but  it  failed  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Hopkiuton  to  rsiiae  the  preacher's  sakry.  A 
SMbiScriptiou  of  §63  was,  however,  obtained  the 
dajr  subsequent  to  its  delivery  for  purcliasing  for 
Mr.  Howe  a  suit  of  clothes. 

The  town  voted.  May  4,  1818,  "To  build  a 
powder-house ; "  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1S£0, 
Natlian  Phipps  and  Colonel  Joseph  Valentine  were 
chosen  delegates  to  the  convention  for  the  revision 
of  the  state  constitution.  The  articles  of  amend- 
ment were,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenth,  all 
accepted  and  ratified  by  the  town,  April  9,  1821. 
The  number  of  district  schools  in  1822  was  seven, 
and  the  population  about  1,660.  The  psalms  and 
hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  were  used  in  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  the  choir  was  assisted  in  singing  by  the 
bass  viol. 

By  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the 
lands  were  leased  to  the  tenants,  March  25,  1823, 
the  rent  became  three  pence  per  acre ;  but  this  the 
occupants  declined  to  ]xiy,  asserting  that  after  so 
many  changes  and  the  loss  of  the  records,  it  was 
now  impossible  to  determine  the  quit  rent  from  the 
common  and  the  other  land,  and  therefore  wliat 
was  and  what  was  not  liable  for  the  rental. 
Actions  were  instituted  in  1826  against  several  of 
the  largest  landholders  for  the  recovery  of  the 
rents ;  but  they  weire  defended  with  so  much  ability 
that  it  was  resolved  in  the  General  Court  in  1832 
tliat  the  sum  of  §  10,000  be  drawn  from  the  state 
treasury  "  in  full  settlement,  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge of  tlic  rents  due,''  and  paid  to  the  trustees 
of  the  charity  of  Edward  Hopkins ;  and  thus  the 
lands  were  exempted  from  farther  taxation  on  this 
account.  The  present  Congregational  church  was 
erected  in  1839,  and  dedicated  in  January,  1830, 
the  Eev.  ]^Ir.  Howe  preaching  a  memorable  ser- 
mon  on  the  occasion.  On  the  14rth  of  September, 
1830,  the  Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps,  born  in  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  November  11,  ISOt  (Yale  College, 
1826),  was  ordained  as  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Howe.  He  was  dismissed  May  1,  1S32,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Jeffries  Hall,  June  5,  1833. 
Mr.  Hall  was  dismissed  May  22,  1838.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Howe  died  February  15,  1837,  aged  seventy- 
two  years,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  nearly  forty-six 
years.  For  his  life  and  character,  see  his  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  Elias  Nason,  published  in  1851.  The 
Rev.  John  C.  Webster,  a  man  of  signal  ability, 
was  installed  as  sole  pastor  of  the  church  December 
19,  1838.  His  successors  have  been  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Boardman ;  the  Rev.  George  H.  Lie  (Dart- 
mouth College,  1865),  installed  October  28,  1869, 


dismissed  November  1^  1876;  and  the  Bev. 
Horatio  O.  Ladd,  the  present  pastor,  installed 
March  25,  1877.  The  church  was  remodelled  in 
1846,  and  furnished  with  an  oi^n^  the  first  in 
Hopkiuton.  The  building  was  again  improved 
in  1859,  a  better  oi^n  introduced^  and  the  reded- 
icatiou  occurred  on  the  19th  of  January,  18G0. 

The  Methodist  church  was  dedicated  iu  1S56, 
and  has  liad  a  succession  of  able  pastors.  Tlie 
church  of  St.  Malachi  (Catholic)  was  erected  iu 
1852,  and  the  elegant  church  of  St.  John,  just 
completed,  now  takes  the  place  of  it.  A  church 
was  organized  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  or 
old  Magunco,  then  called  Unionville,  January  21, 
1835,  over  which  the  Rev.  James  Mcliitire  was 
settled  as  pastor.  Tlie  meeting-house  was  dedi- 
cated January  21,  1836.  The  second  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  ordained  Noveniber  6, 
1839,  and  retired  December  16,  1846.  On  the 
16th  of  March  of  that  year  Unionville  was  incoqx>- 
rated  as  the  town  of  Ashland.  There  is  a  pleasant 
postal  village,  called  Hayden  Row,  in  the  southerly 
I)art  of  Hopkiuton,  and  another  having  a  small 
Baptist  church  in  the  northerly  part,  called  Wood- 
ville.  The  population  of  tlie  town  in  1840  was 
2,245.  In  1850  it  had,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  Unionville,  arisen  to  2,801 ;  in  1860,  to  4,340; 
in  1870,  to  4,419;  in  1875,  the  bst  census,  to 
4,503. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, of  the  improvements  in  the  buildings,  the 
streets,  the  schools,  and  general  prosperity  of  tlie 
town,  is  the  introduction  and  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  To 
this  town  belongs  the  credit  of  showing  tlie  world 
that  the  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe  might  be  se- 
curely held  together  by  a  wooden  peg.  About  the 
year  1819,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  (son  of  Solomon  and 
Sarah  BuUard  Walker,  and  bom  December  26, 
1760,  married  Mehitable  Gibbs,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 9,  1852)  made  the  discovery  that  he  could, 
instead  of  stitching  the  sole  of  a  boot  as'  had  here- 
tofore been  practised,  fasten  its  parts  together,  and 
the  whole  to  the  upper  leather,  by  the  insertion  ot 
rows  of  pegs,  cut  out  of  well-seasoned  birch  or 
maple  wood.  Tliis  little  invention  or  discovery 
has  produced  a  revolution  in  the  leading  brancli 
of  industry  in  this  commonwealth.  Mr.  Walker 
originated,  and  with  his  five  sons  long  carried  on, 
the  boot  and  shoe  business  in  this  town.  In  1826 
his  two  sons,  Leonard  and'  liovett,  set  up  a  manu- 
factory for  themselves,  and  for  ten  years  continued 
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to  carry  their  boots  and  shoes  in  a  one-horse  wagon 
to  Boston  and  Providence  market.  The  work  was 
then  done  mostly  by  the  luuid  in  small  shops  near 
the  dwellings  of  the  workmen.  By  degrees  divi- 
sion of  labor  was  introduced  into  the  business^  and 
subsequently  machinery  irai)elled  by  steam.  Mr. 
Lee  Clafliu,  father  of  ex-governor  Claflin,  estab- 
lished in  1840  a  manufactory  in  Hayden  How^ 
employing  Mr.  Lovett  Bowker  to  do  the  work  here, 
while  he  himself  attended  to  the  sale  of  the  goods 
in  Boston.  The  firm  of  Davenjx)rt  &  Gibbs  com- 
menced ,the  business  about  that  time ;  other  firms 
followed,  improvements  were  introduced,  foreign 
help  employed ;  and  such  has  been  the  growth  of 
this  industrial  art,  such  the  enterprise  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  that  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1875,  goods  to  the  value  of  §1,797,000  were 
manufactured,  the  capital  invested  in  the  business 
being  8555,000.  The  total  valuation  of  the  town 
for  tliat  year  was  §2,24-0,986 ;  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  public  schools,  89,000. 

For  the  War  of  (he  Rebellion  Hopkinton  fur- 
nished its  full  share  of  men  and  money,  and  well 
sustained  its  reputation  as  a  brave  and  patriotic 
town.  The  whole  number  of  men  it  sent  into  the 
Union  service  was  345. 

Of  men  born  in  Hopkinton,  the  following  may 
be  noted :  — 

The  Eev.  John  Mellen  was  bom  March  14, 
1722  (H.  C.  1741),  ordained  (xistor  of  the  church 
in  Sterling  December  19,  1744,  and  subsequently 
of  the  church  in  Hanover.  He  was  grandfather  of 
Prentice  Mellen,  the  ix)et. 

Colonel  John  Jones,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
justice  of  the  peace,  son  of  Colonel  John  Jones, 
was  born  in  1722,  married  Mary  Mellen  in  1749, 
and  died  in  1797,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity. 
He  lived  in  wh^t  is  now  Ashland. 

Captain  Daniel  Shays,  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  1786-87,  son  of  Patrick  ajid  Margaret  Demp- 
sey  Shays,  was  born  at  "  the  Shays  Place  ** 
oil  Saddle  Hill,  in  1747.  He  left  ^Hopkinton 
when  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  served  in 
the  anny  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He 
raised  a  coinixiny  of  which  he  was  api)ointed  cap- 
tain, and  was  wounded  during  the  ser\'ice.  He 
married  Marv  Havden,  and  after  the  war  he  settled 
in  that  part  of  Pelham  which  is  now  Prescott. 
After  the  rebellion  he  fled  to  New  Hampshire; 
but  was  eventually  pardoned.  He  finally  settled 
in  Sjiarta,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  poor,  Sej)trmbcr 
29, 1825.     In  the  ktter  part  of  his  life  he  received 


a  pension  from  the  government.  His  sister  Catlie- 
rine  married  Noah  Bigclow,  January  22,  1766; 
another  sister  married  Elijah  Barnes  of  Shutes-^ 
bury,  October  17,  1775.  The  only  vestiges  re- 
maining of  the  birthpbce  of  Daniel  Shays  are  some 
aged  apple-trees,  a  well,  and  the  cellar  of  the 
house.  His  father  was  an  Irishman,  and  the  naihe 
is  in  the  early  records  spelled  Shea,  Sha,  and  some- 
times Psha. 

John  Barrett,  teacher  and  author  of  an  English 
grammar,  1819,  son  of  Samuel  Barrett,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barrett,  was  bom  in  1769, 
and  died  April  4,  1821.  He  had  a  remarkable 
talent  for  acquiring  and  teaching  the  classic  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  said  could  repeat  the  whole  of 
Virgil  from  memory.  He  was  one  of  the  eariy 
teachers  of  Horace  Mann. 

Colonel  Joseph  A^alentiile,  son  of  Samuel  Valen- 
tine, was  bom  November  18,  1776,  and  died 
March  26,  1845.  He  possessed  sterling  common 
sense,  and  was  for  a  long  |)eriod  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  town.  He  was  a  delegate 
in  1820  to  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
state  constitution,  and  served  as  chief  marshal  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

Matthew  Mctcalf,  son  of  Matthew  Metcalf,  was 
bom  in  1783,  became  a  noted  school-teacher,  and 
held  many  public  offices.  He  was  an  elegant  |)en- 
man,  an  accurate  surveyor  of  land,  and  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity. 

Dr.  Applcton  Howe,  son  of  the  Eev.  Nathaniel 
Howe,  was  born  November  2G,  1792  (H.C.  1815), 
and  settled  as  a  physician  at  South  AVeymouth, 
where  he  died  October  10,  1870.  He  was  at  one 
time  commander  of  a  division  of  the  state  militia, 
and  held  many  other  responsible  offices. 

Aaron  C.  Mavhcw  was  bom  in  1812,  resides  in 
Milford,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  many  public 
offices.  He  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  bools  and  shoes. 

Lee  Claflin,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  Claflin, 
was  born  November  19,  1791,  and  died  February 
23,  1871.  He  became  wealthy  bv  the  mana- 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  served  one  tenn  in 
the  state  senate.  He  was,  with  Colonel  Joseph 
Valentine,  Dr.  Thomas  Bucklin  and  others,  active 
in  establishing  the  Hopkinton  Academy,  and  was 
noted  for  his  cordial  sup[X)rt  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

The  Il(!V.  Elias  Nason  is  engaged  in  preparing 
an  extended  history  of  Hopkinton,  for  which  ma- 
terial is  not  wanting. 
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BY    UOH.    CHARLES    BUDSOIf. 


T  is  a  misfortune  to  xamj  of 
our  most  enterprising  cities 
and  toirns,  so  far  as  tlieir  his- 
tory is  concerned,  ttiat  tlie 
date  of  tlieir  corporate  exis- 
tence  is  so  recent.  Tliough 
the  svl^^ait'ol  elements  of 
their  being  mny  have  virtually 
existed  for  a  long  period,  they 
can  liave  no  distinct  record 
until  tliey  were  made  a  separate 
municipality.  Tliia  disability  applies  empliatically 
to  the  town  of  Hudson,  and  render?  it  difficult  to 
present  a  full  account  of  all  the  acts  and  doings 
that  properly  belong  to  her,  ot  were  performed 
within  her  borders. 

Though  her  corporate  existence  extends  back 
:oiily  about  a  dozen  years,  she  has  existed  in 
embryo  —  had  a  kind  of  pre-«xistent  or  corporate 
being — for  more  than  two  centuries.  She  can 
trace  her  pedigree  through  Marlborough  to  Sud- 
bury on  the  one  hand,  and  through  Bolton  to  Lan- 
caster on  the  other,  all  of  wliicli  have  existed  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  She  has  nlso  a  kind  of  In- 
dian paternity.  But  she  has  had  no  distinct  record 
of  her  own.  If  an  event  occurred  in  what  is  now 
lier  territorj-,  or  if  an  act  worthy  of  record  was 
performed  by  a  citizen  residing  in  the  northern 
■  part  of  the  town,  the  record  would  speak  of  it  as 
.  what  occurred  in  Marlborough,  without  specifying 
the  part  of  the  town  where  the  event  occurred.  In 
the  thrilling  events  of  the  Indian  worn,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  sustain  the  devolution,  and  even 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  Ute  Civil  IVar, 
and  the  names  of  the  patriotic  citizens  who  stepped 
forward  to  sustain  our  rights,  and  jeopardized  their 
lives  in  the  high  places  of  tlie  field, — ever)thing 
of  this  kind  is  recorded  as  of  tlie  parent  town ;  and 
nothing  is  found  directly  to  show  the  part  jwrformed 
or  the  honors  due  to  the  families  which  resided  in 
the  present  town  of  Hudson.  Tliese  facts  are  men- 
tioned, not  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  parent 
town,  but  simply  to  show  the  embarmssment  under 


which  any  historian  moat  labor  who  writes  the 
history  of  any  town  similarly  situated.  The  diffi* 
culty  arises  iiot  from  any  design  ia  the  parent 
towns. 

The  early  history  of  Hudson  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  that  of  Marlborough  and  of  the  Indian 
pl.iiitation,  a  portion  of  the  latter  territory  being 
included  iu  the  new  town.  In  foct  the  history  of 
these  Indians  is  so  interwoven  with  tlie  local  and 
even  the  general  history  of  this  section,  that  we  can 
not  in  justice  pass  it  by  without  a  brief  notice. 
'Wlien  our  fathers  first  came  to  Massachusetts,  tlie 
country  was  sparsely  peopled.  The  desolating  wars 
among  the  tribes  and  a  destructive  pestilence,  which 
had  not  only  "wasted  iu  darkness,  but  destroyed 
at  noonday,"  had  in  a  great  degree  depopulated 
tliis  section  of  New  England.  The  few  savages 
left  were  generally  disposed  to  live  peaceably  with 
the  whites.  In  16-^5  their  principal  chiefs  came 
in,  and  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  assurance 
that  they  should  be  allowed  certain  plantations, 
and  be  protected  in  tiieir  rights.  The  Indians  who 
were  located  at  Marlborough  were  a  small  remnant 
of  the  Natick  and  AVnmcsit  tribes.  They  had  a 
plantiug-ileld  at  Ockoocatigansett,  before  tlie  Sud- 
bury men  had  ])etitioned  for  a  township;  and  wlteu 
that  prayer  was  presented,  the  petitioners  were  in- 
formed that  the  court  bad  not  only  confirmed  the 
Indians  in  their  plantation-field,  but  had  gmnted 
tliem  a  plantation  of  six  thousand  acres ;  and  that 
the  Sudbury  grant,  so  far  as  location  was  coucemed, 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  Indian  grant. 

When  the  locatious  of  these  grants  were  made, 
tliey  presented  the  singular  and  almost  ridiculous 
sight  of  on  Indian  plantatiou  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  grant  of  a  township  to  the  Sudbury  men.  Tlie 
Indian  Planting- field,  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
some  time,  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  included  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Old  Meeting-house  Common,  and 
tlic  hill  or  swell  of  land  extending  east  to  Spring 
Hill  and  nortli  to  the  road  passing  by  the  teaidence 
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of  the  late  William  Loring  Howe.  The  Planting- 
field  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Marl- 
borough  grant,  and  was  always  an  eyesore  to  the 
English  inhabitants.  In  fact,  it  Mas  so  far  consid- 
ered as  an  interference  with  their  wants  and  neces- 
sities, that  when  they  bailt  their  meeting-house 
they  located  it  on  the  Indian  Planting-field,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians.  To  understand 
this  matter  correctlv,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Indian  Planting-field  and  the  Indian  Plantation, 
though  connected  in  location,  were  distinct  and 
separate  grants.  While  the  Planting-field  com- 
prised about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  tlie 
Ockoocangansett  or  Indian  Plantation  contained 
six  thousaiid  acres.  The  west  line  of  the  planta- 
tion grant  commenced  in  the  valley  immediately 
west  of  the  Old  Common,  near  where  the  present 
high-school  house  stands,  and  ran  north  seven  de- 
grees west,  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  crossing 
the  Assabet  River  between  the  present  cemetery 
and  the  depot  in  Hudson;  thence  the  line  ran 
easterly  to  the  town  line.  The  southerly  line  of 
the  plantation  commenced  near  Spring  Hill,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Hudson,  and  ran  three  miles  east 
to  the  line  of  Sudbury ;  thence  on  Sudbury  line 
till  it  met  the  line  before  mentioned,  running  east 
from  Hudson.  Tliis  plantation,  as  will  be  seen, 
embraced  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  land,  which, 
of  course,  was  coveted  by  the  Marlborough  people. 
This  plantation  was  granted  to  the  Indians  in  fee 
simple,  with  no  restriction  except  that  they  should 
not  sell  or  alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
General  Court.  And  this  restriction  was  inserted 
in  the  grant  as  a  protection  to  the  Indians  against 
land  speculators,  who  might  fraudulently  dispossess 
them  of  their  lands. 

The  Engb'sh  and  the  Indians  generally  lived 
peaceably  togetlier.  Not  only  the  people  of  Marl- 
borough, but  the  General  Court,  were  disposed  to 
deal  kindly  with  the  Lidians,  and  protect  them  in 
their  rights.  The  court  encouraged  the  Apostle 
Eliot  in  his  laudable  effort  to  civilize  and  Christi- 
anize these  children  of  the  forest,  and  so  convert 
them  into  valuable  citizens.  Not  onlv  the  rem- 
nant  located  in  Marlborough,  but  several  other 
plantations  shared  Eliot's  care.  They  were  gener- 
ally known  by  the  designation  of  Praying  Indians. 
There  were  six  other  plantations  besides  that  at 
^larlborough,  to  which  Eliot  ministered,  being 
Miiicerelv  devoted  to  the  Indians.  He  translated 
the  Bible  into  their  language  that  they  might  be 
able  to  read  the  AVord  of  Life  in  their  own  tongue. 


These  Pranng  Indians,  though  generally 
able,  were  more  than  suspected  of  aiding  Philip 
in  his  attempts  to  annihilate  the  English  settle- 
ments. During  that  war  many  of  those  of  the 
Marlborough  tribe  were  absent  from  their  planta- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  evidence  of  their  hostility, 
that  tlie  government  sent  Captain  Mosely  with  a 
detail  of  men,  who  surrounded  their  fort  at  Marl- 
borough, made  them  all  prisoners,  and  took  them 
to  Boston,  where  they  were  confined  as  prisoners 
of  war.  At  the  close  of  this  bloody  contest  they 
were  liberated,  and  a  portion  of  them  returned  to 
their  plantation  at  Marlborough,  though  the  spirit 
and  unity  of  the  tribe  seemed  to  be  broken. 

Their  territory,  which  the  English  had  long 
coveted,  attracted  great  attention  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  fact  tliat  the  tribe  appeared  in  no 
small  degree  to  be  broken  up  and  scattered,  and 
the  belief  that  some  of  them  at  least  had  been 
treacherous,  and  had  aided  the  enemy,  strength- 
ened the  impression  that  their  lands,  which  pene- 
trated the  very  heart  of  Marlborough,  should  be 
devoted  to  other  and  more  valuable  purposes  tlian 
their  retention  as  a  mere  hunting  ground.  In 
1677,  certain  citizens  of  Marlborough,  Lancaster, 
and  Sudbury  preferred  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  setting  forth  that  the  Marlborough  Indians 
during  the  recent  war  had  been  perfidious,  and 
had  taken  part  with  the  enemy,  and  so  had  forfnted 
their  title  to  the  pbntation  of  Ockoocangansett; 
and  that  the  petitioners  had  been  in  their  counties 
service,  and  had  suflcred  in  their  persons  and 
estates;  wherefore  they  humbly  prayed  that  the 
court  would  grant  to  them  the  said  tract  of  land, 
or  that  it  be  sold  to  them  on  moderate  terms;  but 
the  court  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  their  request. 

In  May,  1684,  John  Ruddocke  and  thirty-four 
others  of  Marlborough  ]x:titioned  the  General 
Court  for  authority  to  purchase  of  the  Indians  their 
plantation ;  and  ten  of  the  Indians  joined  m  the 
request,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  the  Indians 
remonstrated  against  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
The  General  Court  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
adhered  to  their  plighted  faith;  and,  deeming  it 
unwise  for  the  Indians  to  sell  their  land,  denied 
the  prayer  of  Kuddocke  and  others.  But  it  appears 
that  the  ])rincipal  inhabitints  of  Marlborough, 
headed  br  John  Brigham,  a  bold  and  somewhat 
reckless  o])erator,  resolved  to  j)ossess  the  Lidian 
land,  and  cut  the  knot  they  were  unable  to  untie. 
On  the  ITith  of  July,  1684,  they  obtained  without 
the  consent  of  the  court  a  deed  of  the  plantation 
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from  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians.  This  fact 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court,  they 
pronounced  the  deed  illegal  and  consequently  null 
and  void :  being  made  and  done  expressly  contrary 
to  law  and  the  order  of  the  court. 

But,  regardless  of  this  decision,  the  purchasers 
of  the  plantation,  in  October,  16S6,  decided  that 
every  proprietor  should  have  laid  out  to  him  in 
some  of  tlie  best  of  the  land  lying  as  conveniently 
as  may  be  to  the  town  of  Marlborough  thirty 
acres  for  a  first  division  of  upbnd.  Feeling  uneasy 
about  the  title  to  their  knds,  in  1693  they  agreed 
tliat  their  grants  of  land  ^'  shall  stand  go6d  to  all 
intents  and  pur|)oses,  if  they  be  attested  by  John 
Brigliam,  their  clerk/'  Despairing  of  any  confirma- 
tion of  the  doings  by  the  court,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  1709  they  voted,  "  that  they  would  make  arti- 
cles to  bind  themselves  in  a  covenant  whereby 
what  we  do  may  stand  in  force/'  Subsequently 
the  proprietors  signed  a  covenant  that  they  would 
pay  each  his  several  share  to  defray  all  charges 
growing  out  of  their  lands,  or  the  titles  thereof. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  Indian  phinta- 
tion  than  might  seem  relevant  to  the  history  of 
Hudson ;  but  as  the  history  of  Marlborough  was 
so  immediately  connected  with  the  Indians  and  this 
plantation,  and  as  Hudson  was  then  a  part  of 
Marlborough,  and  as  the  location  of  that  territory 
included  a  large  part  of  the  present  town  of  Hud- 
son, and  for  a  long  period  prevented  absolutely 
any  English  settlement  in  tliat  part  of  the  territory, 
and  Its  the  title  to  the  land  was  defective,  thereby 
dissuading  men  from  purchasing  farms  upon  that 
disputed  territory,  —  we  do  not  see  how  any  satis- 
factory history  of  Hudson  could  be  written  with- 
out treating  of  facts  which  impeded  the  settlement 
of  the  territory  now  included  within  her  limits. 

The  history  of  Hudson  being  included  in  that 
of  Marlborough  till  quite  recently,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  parent  town. 
The  grant  of  Marlborough  was  made  to  certain 
proprietors  from  the  town  of  Sudbury,  in  1657 ; 
and  in  1660  the  territory  was  incorporated  into  a 
town.  The  township  was  lai^,  and  included  what 
are  now  the  towns  of  Westborough,  Northborough, 
and  Southborough.  Being  a  frontier  town  and  a 
kind  of  way-station  on  the  line  of  travel  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  settlement  on  Connecticut  River,  it  was 
greatly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
and  in  Philip's  War  their  meeting-house  and  many 
of  their  dwellings  were  burned,  and  the  settlement 
substantially  broken  up ;   but  after  the  return  of 


the  population,  the  Indians  from  Canada,  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  French,  made  frequent  incur- 
sions into  the  original  township,  and  kilted  or  car- 
ried into  captivity  several  persons.  To  guard 
against  these  dangers,  twenty-five  or  thirty  garri- 
sons were  established.  One  of  the  ga*rrisons  was 
located  near  the  present  vilbge  of  Hudson,  to  pro- 
tect the  families  of  Thomas  Barrett  and  John 
Banister,  thereby  showing  that  their  residence  was 
in  that  section  of  the  town.  One  was  on  the  In- 
dian plantation,  near  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Wesson  place,  to  protect  Tliomas  Ha|)good  and 
others ;  and  one  near  the  Ephraim  lilaynard  place 
for  the  protection  of  Adam  Holloway  and  others.  * 
From  various  causes  the  northern  part  of  Marl- 
borougli,  which  is  now  included  in  the  town  of 
Hudson,  was  not  settled  so  early  as  the  southern 
and  central  portion  of  the  township.  In  the  first 
place  nearly  half  of  the  territory  set  off  from 
Marlborough  to  form  the  town  of  Hudson  was 
covered  by  the  Indian  plantation,  and  no  valid  title 
to  the  land  could  be  given  till  1719.  Tliis,  of 
course,  would  discourage  settlements  on  that  terri- 
tory. Then,  during  the  Indian  wars  the  people 
would  naturally  be  disposed  to  settle  somewliat 
compactly,  that  they  might  the  better  defend  them- 
selves. Marlborough  being  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare  between  Boston  and  the  settlements  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  the  government  made  it 
a  sort  of  military  station,  and  a  small  garrison  was 
stationed  there,  which  would  give  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity to  the  settlers  who  would  seek  a  habitation 
near  this  supposed  place  of  security.  Besides  the 
meeting-house,  always  the  great  object  of  attraction 
to  the  Puritans,  being  upon  the  main  road,  would 
be  an  additional  reason  why  the  people  would  set- 
tle in  that  part  of  the  township. 

Not  only  these  natural  causes,  but  the  policy  of 
the  settlers  tended  to  confine  the  population  to  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
action  as  early  as  1662.  After  dividing  about  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  among  themselves,  and  re- 
serving "four-score  acres  to  accommodate  some 
such  desirable  person,  as  needs  may  require,  ^nd 
the  town  may  accept  of,"  they  described  a  large 
quantity  of  land,  including  the  valley  of  the  Assabet 
River  down  to  the  Indian  plantation,  and  provided 
that  it  should  remain  a  |)erpetual  "cow'Common 
for  the  use  of  the  town,  never  to  be  allotted  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  proprie- 
tors at  a  full  meeting."  Tliis  unwise  restriction 
I  proved  very  embarrassing,  but  it  remained  in  force 
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nearly  half  a  centuiy,  and  was  at  last  removed  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Court.  This  restriction 
would  prevent  any  settlement  on  the  Assabet  River. 

There  was  practically  a  similar  policy  adopted  by 
tlie  English  proprietors  of  the  Indian  plantation, 
when  they  took  possession  of  tlie  territory.  For 
before  they  liad  made  any  division  of  their  land, 
they  provided  "  that  every  proprietor  should  have 
sixty  acres  of  some  of  the  best  land  lying  con- 
veniently as  may  be  to  the  town.'*  This  would 
naturally  tend  to  draw  settlers  where  the  principal 
population  was  then.found. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  to\ni  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  Indian  plantation  made  several  divisions  of 
tlieir  knds.  Their  first  division  crenerallv  con- 
sisted  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  land ;  and  in 
laying  it  out  they  were  not  always  careful  to  have 
the  lots  contiguous.  Hence  there  would  frequently 
be  remnants  or  gores  of  land  unappropriated ;  and  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  din'sions,  and  especially  the 
last,  are  frequently  made  up  of  odds  and  ends.  This 
i^pi)ears  to  have  been  particularly  the  case  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  proprie- 
tors would  vacate  or  sell  out  their  riglits  in  the  latter 
divisions  to  the  land  speculators ;  and  these  job- 
bers would  very  often  buy  up  these  remnants  from 
different  parties  or  proprietors,  and  frequently  sell 
them  out  to  settlers.  AYe  often  find  deeds  convey- 
ing from  five  to  ten  and  twelve  different  pieces  of 
land,  varying  from  one  to  thirty  acres,  and  some- 
times to  a  less  quantity  than  an  acre.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  im[)ediments,  some  few  inhabitants 
settled  upon  this  territory.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  in  anything  that  looked  like  building  up 
a  village  was  made  at  the  mills,  so-called.  A 
grist-mill  was  erected  on  the  Assabet  Eiver,  about 
1700.  It  was  on  the  land  of  Joseph  Howe,  son 
of  Abraham,  an  original  proprietor.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 4,  1700.  His  oldest  child,  Sarah,  married 
Jeremiah  Barstow,  who  by  his  wife  or  by  purchase 
came  into  ]>ossession  of  the  mill.  Barstow,  by  a  deed 
dated  17:2*3,  sold  to  Robert  Barnard  of  Andover  a 
large  tract  of  land  amounting  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  for  £G00.  Tliis  deed  con- 
veyed fifteen  distinct  lots  in  Marlborough,  and 
three  in  what  was  then  Lancaster.  This  tract  ex- 
tended east  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Bush  place,  and  must  have  embraced  the  whole  of 
wliat  is  now  the  vilhge  of  Hudson.  The  descrip- 
tion in  the  deed  recognizes  the  mill,  house,  and 
bam,  orchard,  garden,  fence,  &c.,  showing  that 
there  was  a  fixed  residence;  and  some  of  the  tract 


bordering  upon  undivided  land  shows  that  the 
country  around  was  generally  unsettled. 

Barnard  came  to  the  place  in  1724,  and  took 
possession  of  the  mill.  He  also  opened  a  public 
house  on  the  site  of  the  house  and  store  occupied 
by  the  late  Colonel  "W.  H.  Wood.  The  attraction 
of  the  mill  gave  some  importance  to  the  place, 
though  there  was  no  particukr  growth  of  the  vil- 
lage till  after  the  Revolution.  Several  fanners  had 
located  themselves  witliin  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  Hudson.  Among  the  earliest  was  the  Goodale 
family,  which  settled  on  the  place  now  occupied  by 
David  B.  Goodale.  Thomas  Hapgood,  son  of 
Shadrach  Hapgood,  who  came  to  the  country  in 
1656,  and  who  wa9  treacherously  slain  by  the 
Indians  in  King  Philip's  War,  settled  on  the  Indian 
plantation  before  1700,  at  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Wesson  plnee.  Hapgood  died  1 764, 
aged  ninety-five  years,  leaving  three  hundred  and 
tliirteeu  descendants.  His  children  settled  on  the 
territory  now  included  in  Hudson.  The  Wilkinses 
came  from  Dauvers,  and  settled  on  the  Indian 
plantation  about  1740,  where  a  number  of  families 
of  tliat  name  liave  since  resided.  Artemas  Howe, 
a  descendant  of  Abraham  Howe,  one  of  the  early 
residents  of  ^larlborough,  settled  north  of  Fort 
Meadow.  Abijah  Bush  was  perhaps  the  earliest 
settler  in  the  north  ^)art  of  the  town  of  Marl- 
borough. John  Bruce,  about  1740,  planted  him- 
self on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ezekiel 
Bruce  place.  About  1725,  Nathaniel  Hathoro 
and  Edward  Hunter  settled  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  town,  at  or  near  the  present  pauper  estab- 
lishment. Solomon  Brigham,  a  descendant  of 
Tliomas  Brigham,  took  up  his  residence,  1754,  on 
the  road  from  the  mills  to  tlie  centre  of  the  toim, 
on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Charles  Brigham. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles  and  Captain 
Francis  Brigham,  to  whose  enterprise  the  town  of 
Hudson  owes  no  small  share  of  its  prosperity. 

These  settlers,  being  generally  farmers,  liad  their 
principal  association  with  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  consequently  did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  mills.  About  1794,  Joel  Cranston, 
an  enterprising  citizen  from  the  eastern  ])art  of  the 
town,  came  to  the  village,  and  opened  a  store  and  a 
public  house.  A  few  years  later,  he  was  the  prin- 
cii)al  means  of  introducing  several  branches  of 
mechanical  industry  into  the  place,  and  brought 
])eople  there  as  ])ernianent  inhabitants,  —  Geoi^ 
Peters,  the  ring  of  whose  anvil  would  awaken  the 
I)eople  from  their  slumbers ;  Jedediah  Wood,  who 
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carded  the  wool  foi^  spinning,  and  dressed  the  clofh 
when  the  rolb  were  converted  into  a  fabric ;  Ste- 
phen Pope,  who  could  convert  the  hides  into  leather^ 
and  his  father,  Folger,  in  wliose  hands  the  leather 
\i'as  transformed  to  saddles  and  harnesses;  and 
Ebenezer  \yih,  as  true  and  as  busy  as  the  mill 
which  he  tended.  Tlicse  men  came  to  tlie  village 
about  1800,  and  so  not  only  increased  the  ix)pula- 
tion,  but  by  their  respective  callings  increased  the 
business  of  the  place.  In  the  meantime  Silas 
Felton  came  to  the  village,  and  went  into  partner- 
ship in  trade  with  Cmnston,  and  continued  in  trade 
in  the  village  till  the  close  of  his  life  in  18£S. 
Cranston  and  Felton  not  only  contributed  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  village,  but  were  highly  re- 
spected in  the  community,  and  filled  many  of  the 
most  imix)rtant  offices  in  the  to\ni. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  in  the  place,  till  the  in- 
troduction of  a  manufacture  of  which  we  will  speak 
hereafter.  The  subject  which  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  village  was  that  of  becom- 
ing a  corporate  town.  Situated  three  miles  at  least 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  liaving  stores, 
schools^  churches,  a  post-office,  and  other  conven- 
iences which  constitute  a  town,  except  corporate 
powers,  it  is  natural  to  su[>pose  that  tlioy  would 
deshre  to  become  incorporated,  so  tliat  they  could  do 
their  own  business  iu  their  own  way.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  families  residing  within  the  limits 
of  Bolton,  but  within  a  huiidred  rods  of  the  village 
of  Feltonville,  as  the  village  was  then  called,  and 
at  least  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  Bolton, 
which  were  desirous  of  acting  with  the  people  of 
the  village,  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  contem- 
plated new  towii. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  3d  of  May,  1865,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  forming  of  a  new  town. 
Francis  Brigham,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Silas  H.  Stuart  was  chosen  secretary.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  expressing  their  belief  that  their  in- 
terest would  be  promoted  by  becoming  a  corporate 
municipality,  and  recommending  that  a  i)etition  be 
presented  to  the  Genen\l  Court,  to  be  set  off  from 
their  respective  organizations,  and  be  made  a  town. 
Francis  Brigham,  George  Houghton,  James  T. 
Joslin,  E.  il.  Stowe,  and  S.  II.  Stuart  of  Marl- 
borough, and  three  gentlemen  from  Bolton  and  one 
from  Berlin  were  chosen  a  committee  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect. 

The  town  of  Bolton,  anwilling  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  her  territory,  opposed  the  measure ;  and 
the  legislature  on  the  19th  of  March,  1866,  passed 


an  act  creating  the  town  of  Hudson^  omitting  the 
territory  lying  in  Bolton.  The  act  thus  limited 
was  accepted  by  the  citizens  of  Hudson,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1866,  when  the  town  was  duly  or* 
ganized  by  the  choice  of  the  necessary  town  offi- 
cers ;  and  being  thus  diily  quidified,  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  tninsaction  of  such  business  as  thev 

m 

deemed  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Tliey  mad6 
provision  for  their  schools,  highways,  and  other 
necessary  objects.  Tliey  directed  their  selectmen 
to  look  well  to  their  cesspools,  and  abate  all  nui- 
sances, and  especially  the  liquor  imisance.  Their 
public  officers  were  instructed  to  consider  thfe  sub- 
ject of  supporting  their  pupers;  and  iu  a  true 
Christian  spirit  they  were  directed  not  only  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  laying  out  a  cemetery, 
and  disposing  of  the  lots  in  the  same,  but  to  fur- 
nish suitiible  headstones  at  the  gnives  of  tlieir 
paupers  and  to  those  unable  to  supply  them.  But 
tbc  subjects  of  scliools  and  town-ways  engrossed  a 
large  share  of  their  attention ;  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  few,  very  few,  towns  in  the  commonwealth 
have  done  as  much  in  so  short  a  period  as  the 
town  of  Hudson,  to  improve  their  roads. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  at  a  previ- 
ous meeting  to  inform  Charles  Hudson,  of  Lexing- 
ton, that  the  new  townj^as  named  Hudson  as  a 
compliment  to  him,  reported  at  a  meeting  held  in 
1867  tliat  they  had  conveyed  the  information  of 
the  fact  to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  that  they  had  received 
a  very  flattering  and  highly  satisfactory  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  in  which  he  spoke  very  approvingly 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  town,  treated  of  the  value 
of  a  free  public  library,  and  concluded  irith  this 
proposition :  — 

"  If  the  town  of  Hudson,  at  a  legal  meeting  called 
for  that  pur[K)se,  vote  to  establish  a  free  town 
libniry  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  shall  appropriate,  or  otherwise  secure, 
tlie  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  devoted  to 
that  object,  they  may  call  upon  me,  my  executors 
or  administrators,  for  the  like  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  ex|)ended  in   furtherance  of  ihat 

object.'' 

The  committee  recommended  the  acceptance  bf 
the  proposition;  and  the  town  accordingly  voted 
the  sum  mentioned,  and  made  choice  of  a  discreet 
committee  to  select  the  books,  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to  carry 
forward  this  desirable  enteqirise.  With  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  some  other  liberal  donations^  they  were 
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able  to  open  a  library  in  ISC?^  which  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time^  and  has  met  the  wants 
of  their  growing  population. 

The  subject  which  engaged  the  thought  of  the 
people  more  than  any  other  was  the  need  of  pos- 
sessing a  portion  of  the  adjoining  territory  within 
the  limits  of  Bolton.  This  arose  not  merely  from 
an  ambition  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  town, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  desired  territory  ap- 
proached so  near  the  villnge  as  to  prevent  its  nat- 
ural expansion.  And  besides,  this  Bolton  territory 
furnished  some  of  the  best  building  land  near  the 
village.  The  people  doing  business  in  Hudson 
were  unwilling  to  fix  their  residence  in  another 
town  and  county,  and  thus  be  cut  off  from  all 
participation  with  their  immediate  neighbors  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  the  town  where  their  labors 
were  performed,  and  where  their  principal  interest 
lay.  Not  only  public  desire,  but  enlightened  policy, 
required  the  acquisition.  The  people  residing  upon 
this  territory  were  anxious  to  become  a  part  of 
Hudson.  And  Bolton,  a  purely  agricultural  town, 
began  to  suspect  that  a  hundred  voters,  engaged 
in  manufactures,  and  living  at  least  three  miles 
from  the  centre  of  their  town,  might  become  a 
troublesome  element  in  their  municipal  affairs. 
Consequently  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  Hudson,  and  settle  on  the 
best  terms  they  could. 

The  citizens  of  Hudson,  though  they  were  con- 
scious that  this  Bolton  tract  would  ultimately  be 
incorporated  in  their  town,  and  the  people  become 
one,  from  interest  and  social  intercourse  were  will- 
ing to  make  some  sacrifice  to  hasten  the  liappy 
union.  Committees  were  appointed  by  both  towns 
wliich  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
three  disinterested  men,  and  to  abide  by  their  de- 
cision. The  arbiters,  after  viewing  the  premises, 
and  hearing  the  parties,  re])orted  a  dividing  line ; 
and  provided  that  Bolton,  upon  the  request  of  the 
town  of  Hudson,  shall  convey  by  sufficient  deed 
the  lot  of  land  proposed  to  be  annexed  to  Hudson ; 
and  that  the  town  of  Hudson  shall  pay  to  the  town 
of  Polton,  within  three  months  from  the  adoption  of 
tins  line  by  the  legislature,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This  award,  with  the  draft  of  an  act 
confirming  the  same,  was  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  act  was  passed  without  opposition. 
Thus  ended  the  controversy  between  the  two  towns ; 
an4  though  the  mode  of  settlement  was  a  novel 
one,  we  believe  it  was  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Hudson  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  adjusting 


her  boundary  lines  with  the  adjoining  towns  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner;  and  great  credit  is 
due  to  all  parties  for  the  kind  and  accommodating 
spirit  in  which  they  have  met  this  subject. 

Having  laid  out  and  constructed  roads,  provided 
for  schools,  and  whatever  else  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  in  1871  it 
\vas  decided  to  build  a  town- hall;  and  the  neces- 
sary steps  were  taken  to  accomplish  this  object. 
The  building  having  been  completed,  was  publicly 
dedicated  September  26, 1872.  It  is  well  located, 
thoroughly  finished,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  town.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  two 
stories  high.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  with 
its  furniture  was  348,500,  and  the  site  added 
§10,000  to  its  cost.  Few  towns  in  the  country 
can  boast  of  a  town-hall  more  elegant  and  con-, 
venient  than  this. 

The  people  in  the  northern  part  of  Marlborough,* 
which  is  now  included  in  the  town  of  Hudson, 
early  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of 
education.  When  citizens  of  Marlborough,  they 
urged  the  want  of  better  opportunities  for  their 
children,  there  being  but  one  school-house  on  the 
territory  now  under  consideration,  and  that  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  Mills,  the  only  village  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  town. ,  And  what  made  it 
still  worse  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  open 
direct  road  from  the  village  to  the  school-house. 
This  inconvenience  was  so ,  severelv  felt  that  some 
of  the  families  employed  private  teachers.  But, 
after  a  struggle  of  several  years,  they  obtained  in 
1812  a  vote  to  establish  a  new  district,  and  build 
a  school-honse,  which  was  erected  on  the  road  from 
the  Mills  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  about  eighty 
rods  south  of  the  river.  Such,  however,  was  the 
opposition  to  this  measure,  and  such  the  lean  ma- 
jority by  which  the  vote  was  passed,  that  it  was 
threatened  to  have  the  vote  reconsidered  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting.  But  such  was  the 
zeal  of  the  people  of  the  village,  that  the  trees 
standing  in  the  forest  when  the  vote  was  passed 
were  standing  in  a  framed  school-house,  covered 
>vith  boards,  clapboards,  and  shingles,  before  the 
day  to  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  Marl- 
borough for  a  time  was  rather  behind  her  sister 
towns  in  her  appropriations  for  schools ;  but  about 
ISoO  a  new  interest  was  a>vakened,  and  several 
new  school-houses  were  erected.  The  appropria- 
tion in  1856  was  but  $2,220,  in  1860  it  was  in- 
creased to  $3,910,  and  a  high  school  had  been 
established  not  only  in  the  Centre,  but  also  at 
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FeltonviDe.  About  1855  the  house  built  in  1S12 
was  abandoned,  and  a  new  and  better  one  was 
erected  on  School  Street  near  the  river;  and  here 
tbe  FeltoQville  high  school  was  kept  till  after  the 
town  was  incorpontted.  Tbe  town  of  Hudson  can 
present  a  good  record  on  the  subject  of  education. 
With  a  populntion  of  some  nineteen  hundred,  at 
her  first  corporate  meeting  in  1S66  slie  appropri- 
ated 83,000  for  schoob;  in  1S70  she  appropriated 
«5,000,  and  in  1876  56,300.  During  the  first 
decade  of  her  being  she  has  more  tlmti  doubled 


the  school  appropriation,  and  built  four  good 
school-houses,  and  among  them  a  bigb-scfaool 
house,  at  an  expense  for  that  house  alone  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  tliousand  dollars.  It  appean 
br  the  public  report  of  the  selectmen  that,  for  tbe 
year  ending  1S7S,  97,34'5.92  were  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  schools,  —  a  sum  highly  creditable 
to  the  young  tomi. 

I'he  military  history  of  Hudson  can  be  briefly 
written.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  separation  from  the 
parent  town,  what  constitutes  ber  present  territory 


,^ 
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furnished  a  full  if  not  an  undue  proportion  of 
captains  and  field  officers  m  tlie  militia ,  but  tbe^ 
will  hardly  come  into  the  de«ien  of  this  irticle 
In  Philip's  War  tins  temtory  being  unsettled  of 
course  furnished  no  soldiers.  During  the  French 
and  Indian  wnrs  wtiich  continued,  with  slight  in- 
terruptions, from  1722  to  1759,  the  town  of 
Marlborough  furnished  ber  full  quota  of  men ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  nwiny  of  tlicm  belonged 
to  the  territory  in  question.  From  imperfect  rolls 
we  find  the  names  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  sol- 
diers, who  resided  in  the  northern  section  of  tlie 


town  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  served 
in  different  campaigns  ui  different  years.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  The  rolls  imperfect  as  they  are,  give  the 
names  of  men  known  to  be  residents  of  the  section 
now  embraced  in  the  new  town,  and  though  the 
whole  number  of  soldiers  was  less  than  in  the 
French  wars,  we  believe  that  the  north  gave  its 
due  aliare.  And  during  our  late  Civil  War,  we 
find  no  means  of  separating  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  Feltonville  and  the  northern  section  of  the  town 
from  those  who  resided  in  the  centre  and  southern 
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section.  Marlborough  famished  three  companies 
of  three  years'  men,  besides  individuals  who  en- 
listed in  other  companies  and  regiments,  and  no 
complaint  was  ever  made  that  the  northern  sec- 
tion was  derelict  in  duty.  The  number  of  soldiers 
who  entered  the  service  from  Feltonville  head- 
quarters, and  the  labors  of  the  patriotic  women, 
demonstrated  that  the  love  of  liberty  which  gave 
us  a  free  country  was  ready  in  the  exigency  to  sus- 
tain it. 

Before  the  principal  manufactures  were  intro- 
duced into  Feltonville  tliere  were  some  branches  of 
business  of  that  nature  carried  on  in  a  small  way. 
In  addition  to  the  common  shoemaker  incident  to 
every  settlement,  an  individual  came  into  the  place 
about  1815,  and  employed  two  or  three  hands  who 
made  shoes  for  the  public  market.  A  few  years 
previous  to  this,  Phinehas  Sawyer  erected  a  small 
cotton  factory  at  the  Mills,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  spinning  of  yarn,  which  was  put  out  by  him- 
self and  others  to  be  woven  in  families,  where 
some  of  it  was  bleached  by  the  primitive  process 
of  being  spread  upon  the  grass  and  often  watered. 
About  this  time,  Cranston,  Felton,  and  Hale,  the 
traders  in  the  village,  employed  two  or  three  young 
women  to  weave  satinets,  a  fabric  of  cotton  and 
wool  quite  extensively  used  at  tliat  time  for  panta- 
loons. Another  enterprise  by  the  same  jxirties 
was  the  establishment  of  a  distillery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cider-brandy.  Though  there  were  two 
distilleries  at  that  time  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
it  was  found  that  thev  could  not  consume  the  cider 
as  fast  as  it  was  brought  in.  Another  species  of 
manufacture  was  tried  on  a  small  scale,  —  tliat 
of  drawing  wire  by  liand. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  in  1835,  wheu  Francis  Brigliam,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  shoe-manufactur- 
ing interest,  started  the  manufacture  on  a  small 
scale.  He  went  on  enlarging  and  improving  till 
1847,  when  he  built  his  large  brick  shop,  intro- 
duced machinery,  and  applied  water-power.  Oth- 
ers have  followed  his  example,  and  so  the  business 
has  grown  up. 

Though  Hudson  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  agri- 
cultural town,  she  is  now  more  distinguished  for 
tlie  products  of  her  workshops  than  of  her  soil. 
The  shoe  manufacture  is  vliat  has  built  up  the 
place  and  given  it  a  distinctive  character.  Her 
manufactures  being  of  a  recent  date,  she  has  prob- 
ably a  larger  proportion  of  modem  improved  ma- 
chinery than  any  town  in  the  state.     Her  shops 


are  all  of  modem  constraction,  two  or  three  stories 
in  height,  high-studded,  with  large  rooms  or  halls, 
well-lighted  and  ventibted,  and  warmed  by  steam. 
As  the  buildings  are  all  separated  or  isolated,  they 
enjoy  the  best  air,  and  are  comparatively  safe  from 
fire  in  consequence  of  their  location,  and  the  hose 
and  other  appliances  which  they  possess. 

The  reputation  of  Hudson's  shoe-manufacto- 
ries is  such,  that  when  the  Boston  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  intending  to  show  the  Japanese 
Embassy  the  best  specimens  of  our  productions, 
after  taking  them  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence  to  ex- 
hibit the  facility  of  weaving  cloth,  conducted  them 
to  Hudson  to  show  them  the  best  method  of  mak- 
ing shoes. 

There  is  also  in  this  village  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  that  one  branch  of  business 
creates  another.  Shoes  are  made  upon  lasts;  and 
hence  a  factory  is  established  which  turns  out  fifty 
thousand  lasts  annually.  And  as  heels  and  leather 
generally  are  cut  by  dies,  these  articles  are  in  de- 
mand ;  and  so  an  establishment  was  set  up,  where 
dies  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  a  year  are  pro- 
duced. The  lasts  and  dies  here  manufactured  are 
not  all  consumed  in  the  place ;  but  the  local  de- 
mand gave  birth  to  these  factories.  Then  shoes, 
when  prepared  for  the  market,  must  be  boxed  up, 
and  this  calls  for  box- factories ;  and  so  two  sprang 
up  in  the  village,  demanding  not  only  laborers,  but 
lumber  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. The  annual  product  of  these  box-factories  is 
$20,000.  Another  branch  of  business  allied  to 
the  shoe-manufactory  is  that  of  a  tannery,  which 
is  found  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  with  a  capital 
of  about  §125,000,  employing  one  hundred  liands^ 
with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  §12,000. 

The  above  manufactures  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  shoe  business.  But  there  are  other  manu- 
factures in  the  place.  A  piano  factory,  which  makes 
cases,  has  a  capital  of  $30,000,  employs  twenty- 
three  men,  and  has  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  S  2,000. 
They  produce  eight  hundred  cases  ammally.  There 
is  also  a  rubber-factory  com  [)any,  which  lias  a  capi- 
tal of  $500,000.  Thev  make  a  kind  of  India-mb- 
ber  cloth,  and  employ  only  nine  or  ten  hands,  as 
their  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery,  and  they 
have  hardly  got  under  way.  Growing  out  of,  if 
not  connected  with,  the  above  is  the  New  England 
Cloak  ConiiKiny,  which  manufactures  the  rubber 
cloth  into  garments,  employs  ten  or  twelve  hands, 
and  produces  ammally  $50,000  worth  of  goods, 
with  a  monthly  iiay-roll  of  $50Q.     Tliere  are  also 
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a  cigar  factory  and  two  green-houses,  which  sell 
their  products  in  and  out  of  the  town. 

The  aggregate  capital  employed  in  the  five  prin- 
cipal shoe  factories  —  Francis  Brigliam  &  Co\ 
William  F.  Trowbridge's,  George  Houghton's, 
Luman  T.  Jefts's  and  Stowe,  Bills  &  Wliitney's  — 
is  8430,000,  and  the  annual  production  of  shoe's 
is  1,785,000  pairs ;  the  estimated  value  of  sales  is 
$1,425,000 ;  giving  employment  to  1100  persons, 
845  of  whom  are  females.  The  united  pay  of  the 
laborers  is  3350,000  a  year,  or  829,166  a  month. 
So  much  for  the  shoe  business  alone,  ^ut  there 
are  other  branches  connected  with  the  shoe  manu- 
facture which  should  be  taken  irito  the  account. 
The  tannery,  the  die  factory,  the  list  factory,  and 
the  box  factory  furnish  a  capital  of  8175,000, 
with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  8  20,000. 

And  when  the  India  Rubber  Cloth  Company; 
the  New  England  Cloak  Company,  employing  some 
ten  or  twelve  hands ;  the  piano  factory,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  830,000,  employing  twenty-three  men, — are 
taken  into  the  account,  the  monthly  disbursements, 
with  what  is  paid  to  the  shoe  hands,  cannot  fall 
short  of  855,000;  and  all  this  is  confined  to  the 
income  of  manufactures  proper,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  receipts  of  the  mechanics,  artisans,  &c.,  and  the 
income  from  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Hudson  is  bountifully  supplied  with  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  traders  of  every  khid ;  with  stores 
and  shops  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  both 
sexes;  and  professional  men  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  community.  It  has  a  post-office,  with  three 
daily  mails;  a  printing-office;  a  weekly  news- 
paper; a  savings-bank,  with  8192,000  deposits; 
a'  tasteful  cemetery;  a  free  library,  containing 
2,500  volumes;  and  a  full  and  very  efficient  fire 
department. 

Financiallv,  Hudson  is  situated  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  state.  Her  town  debt  is  8112,180, 
a  large  indebtedness  for  a  small  country  town. 
But  when  we  consider  that  in  1 874  her  debt  was 
$162,000,  and  that  it  has  already  been  reduced 
nearly  §50,000,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  debt  will  soon  be  brought  down  to  a  nominal 
sum.  Wiiile  wisdom  would  admonish  towns  not 
to  incur  heavv  liabilities,  Hudson  has  had  some 
inducements  peculiar  to  herself.  The  purchase  of 
territory  from  Bolton,  the  building  of  an  expensive 
town-hall,  and  the  large  subscription  to  the  Central 
Bailroad,  an  enterprise  of  vital  interest  to  the 
town,  —  these  all  seemed  to  be  necessarv  for  her  fu- 
ture  welfare;  and  the  reported  public  property  of  the 


town,  viz.,  3141,600,  shows  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  having  receivers  appointed  to  settle 
her  affairs.  At  this  time  she  has  a  population  of 
3,783,  polls  953,  dwelling-houses  642,  and  a 
valuation  of  81,818,298.  She  lias  6,993  acres  of 
land  included  in  her  tax  list.  Her  rate  of  taxation 
the  present  year  is  §13  on  the  81,000,  which  can 
not  be  considered  higli. 

True  to  the  Puritan  Spirit,  the  people  at  Felton- 
ville  early  provided  for  religious  instruction.  About 
1800  Phinehas  Sawyer  from  Har\'ard  settled  in  the 
village,  and  being  a  Methodist  by  profession  had 
frequent  meetings  on  his  premises.  Subsequently 
the  Methodists  built  themselves  a  small  church  in 
the  northeasterly  section  of  the  town,  which,  m 
1852,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  practically 
broke  up  the  society,  a  part  going  to  Eock  Bot- 
tom, in  Stow,  and  most  of  the  rest  to  the  centre  of 
Marlborough.  A  remnant  in  the  \allage  of  Felton- 
ville,  with  others  tliat  have  settled  in  the  place,  liave 
built  a  good  and  handsome  church  in  Hudson. 

Long  before  they  aspired  to  become  a  town,  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  sects  associated  for  the 
sup[)ort  of  stated  preachmg.  A  meeting-house 
was  erected,  which  ^^^as  controlled  by  the  Baptists. 
But  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  they  have  recently 
erected  an  elegant  and  commodious  house,  at  a 
cost  of  §19,000. 

Tlie  Unitarians  have  a  neat  and  convenient  house, 
erected  about  1860,  the  steeple  of  which  is  graced 
by  a  clock,  a  gift  of  the  late  Stephen  Rice. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church  known  as 
Saint  Michael's.  It  was  organized  by  Father  M.  T. 
Maguire  in  1869.  This  house  is  situated  a  little 
out  of  the  centre  of  business  on  a  rise  of  ground, 
and  overlooks  the  village.  Tliese  different  societies 
are  well  sustained,  and  have  their  respective  minis- 
ters ;  and  what  is  more  and  better  they  dwell  to- 
gether in  harmony,  and  liave  less  of  sectarian  bit- 
terness than  is  found  in  most  country  villages 
where  rival  sects  exist. 

Hudson  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  adjoining  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, and  is  bounded  northerly  by  Bolton  and 
Stow,  southerly  by  Marlborough,  westerly  by  Ber- 
lin, and  easterly  by  Sudbury.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Assabet  River,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  Westborough,  passes  through  a  part  of 
Northborough,  thence  into  Mariborough,  thence 
into  a  corner  of  Berlin,  thence  into  Hudson,  where 
it  passes  directly  through  the  village,  furnishing  a 
good  water-power.    The  stream  from  the  village 
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of  Hudson  pursues  a  northeasterly  course  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  when  it  enters  the  town  of  Stow 
on  its  passage  to  Concord,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Sudbury  Biver.  At  Hudson  village  the  Assabet 
receives  a  stream  from  Berlin,  which  furnishes  a 
small  water-power,  and  empties  into  the  mill-pond ; 
and  another  from  Bolton  bearing  the  name  of 
Wattaquadock,  and  suppljdng  the  tan  yard  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  village.  Though  the  other  streams 
in  Hudson  are  small,  they  meet  the  wants  of  agri- 
culture.  Fort  Meadow  Brook,  below  the  reservoir, 
traverses  a  large  section  of  the  easterly  part  of  the 
township.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
lying  partly  in  Hudson  and  partly  in  Stow.  It  is 
situated .  in  a  level  sandy  section,  and  takes  its 
name ''  White  Pond ''  from  its  white  sandy  bot- 
tom. 

Though  a  small  section  of  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  town  is  somewhat  rough  and  rugged,  that 
part  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Assabet,  and  the 
eastern  portion,  is  generally  level ;  yet  there  is  a 
pleasing  variety  of  rolling  land  which  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Mount  Assabet,  near  the 
village,  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  directly 
opposite  the  principal  settlement,  to  the  height  of 
from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is 
capable  of  cultivation  to  its  summit ;  and,  to  use  a 
military  term,  it  commands  the  whole  village,  and 
&  large  portion  of  that  section  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  graceful  swell  of  land,  and  would  afford  elegant 
sites  for  those  stately  mansions  in  which  retired 
capitalists  delight  to  dwell.  There  are  a  number 
of  these  gradual  elevations  witiiin  a  mile  of  the 
village,  which  would  afford  beautiful  country-seats. 
Hudson  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Boston, 
and  its  facilities  for  general  communication  are 
good.  The  branch  railroad  from  the  Fitchbui^  at 
South  Acton  passes  directly  through  the  village. 


furnishing  five  daily  trains,  and  having  a  station  in 
the  centre  of  business.  This  road  connects  the 
village  with  Boston  and  all  the  important  places 
on  the  east,  and  with  Eitchburg  and  the  towns 
above  on  the  west.  The  Massachusetts  Central 
Railroad  is  located,  and  partly  graded  directly 
through  the  village,  and  if  completed  it  would 
make  Hudson  an  important  railroad  centre.  And 
if  the  other  towns  on  tliis  contemplated  road  would 
manifest  the  same  spirit,  and  afford  the  same  pecu- 
niary aid,  as  this  young  and  generous  town,  that 
line  of  communication  would  not  long  hang  in 
doubt.  Hudson  as  a  town  appropriated  $55,000 
towards  the  building  of  that  road,  and  paid  it  in 
promptly.  And  recently  she  has  agreed  to  transfer 
to  certain  contractors  three  fourths  of  her  stock,  if 
they  will  finish  the  road  in  two  years.  With  this 
encouragement  from  the  towns,  the  contractors 
will  soon  again  commence  labor  upon  the  work,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.  If  this  road  is  con- 
structed, and  opened  for  public  travel,  it  must  add 
materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

As  an  agricultural  township,  Hudson  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  surrounding  towns.  Her 
ioamy  hills  are  capable  of  great  production,  and 
her  lighter  soils,  with  less  labor,  are  well  adapted 
to  grain  and  vegetable  crops. 

On  the  whole,  taking  into  view  the  nature  of 
her  soil,  the  topography  of  the  township,  the  salu- 
brity of  the  atmosphere,  the  orderly  condition  of 
the  village,  with  the  admitted  enterprise  of  the 
people,  Hudson  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  the  towns  around  her.  And  if  we  add  the 
facilities  of  communication  present  and  prospective, 
she  holds  out  inducements  to  those  seeking  country 
residences  not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 
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